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Sir, 

I iiaye the honour to submit Tho Report on the Census of Bengal, 
1891. Tho preparations preliminary to this important statistical enquiry, tho 
largest of its kind in tho world, and the compilation of its results extended over 
nearly tlircc years. Amongst countries, whoso populations have been scientifically 
enumerated, tho United States of America stand second to the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal in number of inhabitants. Mr. Walker, who conducted then- 
census in 1871, commenting on tho similar operation in 1891, remarks in' a 
recent article in the Forum , a leading review published in Now York, tliat “the 
labour of organizing a census is such os no man can conceive, who has not 
liimself undertaken it, or, at least, stood close by and watched the machine 
in full operation.” Multifold as aro the initial difficulties of a census, they 
arc far surpassed in India by tho task of compilation. American ingenuity 
has produced a mechanism on tho principle of the so-called self-acting 
machines we seo in railway stations at homo doing so many things by the 
simple device of putting a penny in tho slot. In the United States tho census 
particulars of each individual are recorded by certain perforations on a piece 
of stout cardboard, which being dropped into a compiling machine sets it in 
motion and causes it to record the totals of sex, religion, etc., on a series of 
dials. In India nothing so facile is possible, and our census administrators 
have to meet the task of compilation with agents, such as are described in the 
third chapter of this report, often as far removed from mechanical accuracy as 
it is well possible to conceive. 

2. Now that tho work is completed, it is pleasant to think that the results 
have been well worth all the labour bestowed on them, and the principal object 
of tliis letter is to succinctly draw attention to tho more important conclusions 
arrived at in the course of examining tho great mass of figures, which form the 
second and third volumes of this report, and tho still more unwieldy pile of 
statistics, on which they wore based. The magnitude of the latter may be 
roughly imagined from the fact that those, which, although imprinted, have been 
considered worth of permanent preservation in district offices, and which are 
described in detail in paragraph 30, could not be printed in less than fifty 
volumes like the largest of the three now submitted to Government. During 
four months nearly eight thousand clorks were employed on their compilation, 
and afterwards two hundred more for nine months on their grouping and 
classification. 

3. Tho first five chapters describe tho administration of the census, and 
I propose at tho end of tliis letter to ask consideration for a few suggestions they 
contain. Tho following elevon chapters discuss its results. So far as possible, 

I have avoided everything but pure statistics. It would no doubt have added 
much colour, andperliaps interest, to these pages if it were allowed me to diverge 
into the region of description; but my predecessors, Mr. Beverley and Mr. 
Bourdillon, have left little in this line for succeeding Superintendents of Census 
in Bengal. Tho most striking portion of Mr. Gait’s recent report on the 
Assam census of 1891 is the elaborate accounts it contains of the tribes of 
Brahmaputra Valley and the neighbouring hills. In Bengal anything of that 
kind' has been anticipated by Mr. H. H. Risley’s comprehensive and graphic 
work on the Castes and Tribes of Bengal. Only Chapter VI is to a small extent 
descriptive, as it attempts to point out how the density of population follows the 
physical characteristics of the natural divisions of the Lower Provinces. 

4. The Seventh Chapter, which examines the increase and decrease of' 
population in the decade preceding the enumeration of- 1891, district by district, 
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also presents these administrative areas in natural groups. An attempt is 
further made to ascertain the influence of migration on the variation of popu- 
lation. In this connection my predecessor, Mr. Bourdillon, remarked: — “It is a 
trite observation, the truth of which every one will acknowlodgo, who is, 
familiar with Bengal, that the natives of these provinces, take them as a whole, 
are above all things a domestic stay-at-home people.” In viow of the more 
recent statistics of birthplace, this opinion seems to require modification. It is 
true that there is little emigration, in tho Europoan sense, across the seas, but 
I doubt if any nation of the Old World is within its own limits in a more 
constant state of movement or more ready to change its homos. As many 
as 821,998 persons, born in the Lower Provinces, woro found in other provinces 
of India, there being 418,360 in Assam, of whom 190,774 came from distant 
Chutia Nagpur. Nearly three hundred thousand persons bom in Saran district 
and over two hundred thousand bom in Gaya district, were enumerated in 
other districts. Muzaffarpur sent out 198,039 emigrants; Lohardaga, exclusive 
of the great outflow to Assam, 186,815; Mongliyr, 174,336; Hugli, 155,376; 
Nadia, 133,227; Dacca, 108,300; Jessor, 104,927; Cuttack, 102,258, and 
Chittagong 101 , 156. The metropolis, with 473,972 persons bom outside Calcutta 
amongst its inhabitants, and the tea districts of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling 
with 148,527 and 136,057 immigrants, respectively, are not the only areas 
that receive a great contingent of new settlers. The enormous number of 
248,511 persons were censused in Champaran, who had been bom outside 
its boundaries. Similarly the Tributary States of Orissa received 161,785 
immigrants; the 24-Parganas, 161,671; Bliagalpur, 157,464; the Tributary- 
States of Chutia Nagpur, 153,070; Patna, 135,492; Purnca, 135,248; Sliaha- 
bad, 124,232; Dinajpur, 112,036; Howrah, 110,202; Maimansingh, 101,990; 
Dacca, 101,841 ; Mongliyr, 101,274; and Hugli, 99,994. Great as these move- 
ments of population are, they represent only a portion of the migration which 
is ceaselessly at work. Our district frontiers are mere arbitrary lines, and when 
we find people streaming from one district to another touching it, as, for 
instance, 21,622 persons from Bankura into Bardwan, 21,786 persons from 
Bardwan to Hugli, 32,780 from Maimansingh to Dacca, 27,586 from Faridpur ' 
to Bakharganj, or 17,516 from Rangpur to Knch Bihar, we are merely record- 
ing the average movement of the locality across any arbitrary boundary in 
that neighbourhood. In the course of Chapter VII frequent instances of 
internal movement are noticed as influencing thdnd population ; from south to 
north within Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Rajshahi, Maimansingh and Birbhum, 
and from north to south within Shahabad, Bakharganj, Gaya and Hazaribagh. 
In Midnapur, the inhabitants are spreading eastward and westward from 1 the 
centre of the district. It would appear that in every part of the Lower 
Provinces the people me steadily moving from the more densely-peopled’ areas 
or portions of. districts to those where the pressure of population is less heavy. . 

5. A very important fact brought to light in Chapter VII is the exist- 
ence in Central Bengal of a large area of decaying or nearly stationary popu- 
lation which, but for the healthy uplands of the Barind in Malda ana Bogra 
districts, would extend from Calcutta to • Darjeeling. It includes the districts of 
Nadia, Western Jessor, Bardwan,- Birbhum, Eastern Bankura, Murshidabad, Raj- 
shahi, Western Pabna, Dinajpur, Rangpur; Kuch Bihar, ana Cis-Tistan Jalpai- 
guri. Various calami ties have brought about this result, fever; cholera and 
floods, the first being the most active. The whole of South Bihar has also been 
invaded by fever of a malignant type) seemingly a northern extension of the 
Bardwan. disease. It has also pierced into Hazaribagh and the southern thdnds 
of North Bihar.' There is reason to think that it subsequently workeddts way 
into the North-Western Provinces and reached the Panjab within -the past 
couple of years, carrying with it. an extreme mortality. 

6. Chapter IX, The Religions of the People, establishes several remarkable 
facts, the most noteworthy being the great progress of Muhammadanism and 
the relative decline of Hinduism. Mr. Bourdillon . doubted the fact in 1881. 
Islam has gained as many as 400 in a population of 10,000 persons in some 
districts of Eastern Bengal since '1872. Between that year and 1881 Hindus 
increased in Bengal Proper by less than one per cent. and'Musalmans by more 
than- seven per cent. Since 1881 the advance of Musalmans has been 9‘6 per 
cent, and of -Hindus only 4*7 per cent. Muhammadans were nearly half .a 
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million less numerous than Hindus in Bengal Proper in 1872. Now they sur- 
pass them by a million and-a-half . In every sub-province, except South Bihar, 
a similar, though less marked, progress amongst the followers of the Prophet 
is recorded. Theladvance of Christianity, especially in Chutia Nagpur, is another 
striking feature of the decade just past. 

7. The Life Statistics of the People in Chapter X are valuable as explain- 
ing the variation of population in many districts and in all religions. The 
extreme fecundity of Musalmans and of the Negritic tribes of Chutia Nagpur 
is well established, and the absence of the prolific character in the higher 
castes is not less pronounced. The Chapter on Marriage, XI, supplements 
the Chapter on Age, and brings out, I hope, very clearly the varying practices 
in regard to the age of marriage in different areas and by different religions 
and castes. Mr. F. H. Skrine in his recent note on the Material Progress 
of the People regrets the absence of “moral restraint” in reducing the pres- 
sure of redundant population, and adds, “ relief must not be looked for in liter- 
ary education, for the very classes which have drunk most deeply of the 
well of knowledge show the smallest regard for prudence.” The opinion thus 
expressed is a very widespread one. The Subdivisions! Officer of Munshiganj 
in the Dacca district, in explaining the increase of population in his jurisdiction, 
refers to it as the home of numerous “ bhadralok ,” or minor gentry, “ a very 
prolific class.” It is rather a revelation to find it statistically proved that in 
regard to marriage men of the higher castes are almost as prudent as the 
majority of European races, and that their offspring is far from numerous. 
Infant marriage, even of girls, is found to an appreciable extent only in 
North-East Bihar and amongst Brahmans, Kayasths, and other pure Sudra 
castes in Western Bengal. The lateness of wedlock in Orissa is very noticeable, 
whilst the average age of marriage amongst Kol women in Singhbhum is" 
27 years, a period later than in England. Inaccuracy as to castes extends 
even to their numbers. It is stated-in Sir Roper Lethbridge’s “ Easy Introduc- 
tion to the History of Bengal” a prescribed class book for junior classes in our 
schools, that “the Kayasths are the most numerous and important caste” in the 
Province, whilst, in fact, they are excelled threefold by Goalas and doubled by 
Brahmans in numbers. 

8. The Chapter on Castes and Races should, perhaps, have been placed 

before those on Age, Sex, and Marriage, as these subjects have occasionally to 
be viewed from an ethnic standpoint. In examining the admirable anthro- 
pometric statistics collected by Mr. Risley, it appears that the Lower Provinces 
are divisible into a Negritic area, west of the Bhagirathi, or of a line drawn 
north and south from Darjeeling to Calcutta, and a Mongoloid country to the 
east of that once great river. An excess of women, great fecundity and widow 
marriage are almost universal in the former tract, whilst the Hindus of Mongol 
origin present none of these characteristics. The consequence is that the 
Negritic, or as they are usually called the Dravidian, races, and the castes 
derived from them, are rapidly increasing, whilst, except where they have adopted 
Musalmanism, the Mongoloid peoples tend to decay, and this tendency is most 
marked amongst the higher castes of this blood. A classification of castes and 
tribes, based on their ethnical relationships, forms part of Chapter XY of the 
Report, whilst an arrangement, founded on traditional occupation, is presented 
in Imperial Table XYI which is printed in the third of the Bengal Census 
volumes; Their thdnd details in alphabetical order form the fifth table in the 
fourth or provincial volume. . 

9. An attempt has been made to ascertain the average birth and death- 
rates of the different sub-provinces during the past ten years. The subject is one 
of great difficulty, but the results seem fairly satisfactory and agree with the 
health history of the decade, and what we know of the fecundity of the races 
and tribes concerned. The birth-rate is found to vary greatly, being for males 
44* 1 per 1,000 in South Bihar, and 5 5 4 in Chutia'Nagpur, whilst the death-rate 
variesfrom 41*5 per 1,000 in South Biharto 45*9 in ChutiaNagpur. Theenquiry 
must continue exposed to grave uncertainty till the registration of births is 
improved. At present attention is chiefly directed to the record of mortality, 
but with the aid of census statistics the death-rate can be ascertained with much 
accuracy, if the birth-rate is known, whilst the converse line of deduction is 
impossible. * 
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10. The census figures have also established a' very satisfactory fact* viz., 
that girl-widows form a very limited class.. It is a common opinion that 
Hinduism and the condemnation of widow marriage are almost conter min ous. 
My predecessor, Mr. JBourdillon, gave expression to it when he speaks of 
“female re-marriage as virtually unknown,” and argues on the supposition 
that “ among the Hindus the re-marriage of widows is absolutely forbidden. 
This dictum is true only of a very few high castes everywhere, and of the more 
respectable Sudras in Bengal Proper. All over Bihar, Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, 
in fact, in all the Hindu sub-provinces and amongst the lower castes of Bengal 
Proper, widow marriage is practically, universal. Had such not been the case, 
it would have been impossible, as Mr. Bourdillon points out, that “the mean 
age of the widowed above 10 years of age is practically the same for both 
sexes; the widowers having an average, age of 48*59 years,. and that of the 
widows being 4860,” or ten years less for both sexes than in England. The 
few Hindu widows of the upper classes that exist are recompensed by a much 
longer life, but the castes to which they belong are declining. It seems estab- 
lished that the offspring of virgin marriage is not numerous enough to with- 
stand the mortality of a very unhealthy climate, like that of -Bengal, and that, 
except where the productive section of females is supplemented by. widow 
marriage, we find a declining population. Paragraphs 355 and 357 of Chapter 
XV proye the fact. 

11. It has been found necessary, whilst examining the statistics of educa- 
tion, to question the reliability of the figures of the Education Department. It 
seems certain that these returns include a large number of nominal pupils, who 
either are unable to read and write, or who, though borne on the list of some 
school, rarely attend. The immense advance in literacy during the decade bears 
the most effective evidence to the success of the Education Department in eveiy 
part of the Lower Provinces. The increase has been almost exactly 50 per cent., 
that is, from two to three millions of people able to read and write; The record 
of the castes of the literate, although it cost some Rs. 45,000, has yielded 
meagre results. We have only ascertained that the upper, classes, including the 
trading castes, supply the great majority of those, who can read and write, the 
lower orders being practically illiterate.- The information,, such as:it is, could 
probably have been obtained, . at least so far as regards pupils, through the 
educational authorities at one-twentieth part of the cost. 

12. The Chapters on Languages and Infirmities add nothing to the infor- 
mation set out in the similar Chapters of Mr. Bourdillon’s exhaustive report in 
1881, except that in regard to the latter subject the record of ages has been 
much more accurate and. that .the caste distribution of the afflicted has been 
ascertained. The Chapter on Occupations is, like, his, to a great .extent the 
acknowledgment of partial failure. Still the statistics of employments obtained 
in l891, except in so far as females are concerned, may be accepted as broadly 
correct, and probably for most purposes of administration as useful as if they 
were more accurate. We have the whole population classified into groups, 
according to the occupations, from which they derive their, means of livelihood. 
The most patent uncertainty in them, results from the exaggeration of the 
artizan class in Hindu districts by the influence of hereditary caste function. 

13. I beg to draw attention to paragraphs 24 to 26 of Chapter II, to 
paragraphs 31 to 33 of Chapter IH,,and to paragraph 47 of. Chapter IV. They 
contain proposals as to the best and most economic method of compilation at 
future censuses, and I would suggest that, whilst the subject is fresh in the 
memories of District Officers, their opinions should be ascertained. The two 
principal points, on which I venture to advise, are (i) that the urgent and 
important statistics specified in paragraph 24 should be immediately compiled 
in subdivisional or district offices, and (ii) that tables based on age should be 
prepared only for a certain proportion of the population or for typical areas. 
The latter point is further considered in paragraphs 211 to 219 of Chapter X, 
and paragraphs 279 and 280 of Chapter XI. 

14. I regret that I should have to leave to the last written paragraphs of ■ 
this Report an expression of the deep obligations I am under to many officers. 
I fear a very serious task was brought on District Magistrates when the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, at my request, sanctioned the compnation of the census sche- 
dules at the head-quarters of each district. I hope, however, that this system 
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may not bo changed hereafter. When in paragraph 41 I spoko of tho general 
excellence of district compilation, many of the succeeding chapters, particularly 
the chief statistical Chapters, X and XI, Age and Marriage, had not been 
■written. I am now able to aver tlmt in four out of fivo offices tho work was 
of a very high order of accuracy and reliability. The Dacca oflicc, under the 
careful personal supervision of Sir. Hare, was the most economically worked, 
mid was also in the first, rank for accuracy. Mr. Savage in Bakharganj, 
Mr. Cornish in Bnlasore, Mr. Barrow in Bankura, Mr. Giant in Birbhum, Mr. 
Blvth in Clmmpn run, Mr. Dalton in Darbhungn, Mr. .Tonkins in Faridpur, 
Mr. Faulder in Hnzaribagh, Mr. Fiddian in llowinh, Colonel Boilcau in Jalpai- 
guri, Mr. Harris in Jess ore, Mr. Do in Khulna, Mr. Samuells in Malda, Mr. Bright 
m Monghyr, Mr. Mncphorson in Noakhali, Mr. Allen in Puri, Mr. Price in 
Kajshahi, Mr. Sharp inBogra, Mr. Boimlillon in Sar.iti, Mr. Forbes in Shalmbad, 
and Mr. Giver in Tippera, gave sjiccial attention to census compilation, the 
results being all that could be desired. In regard to the preliminary arrange- 
ments in order to the actual enumcmt ion, the heaviest duty foil to Mr. Bright 
in the Santal Parganns, and was completed by him with great thoroughness and 
success. 

15. At the outset of compilation a Deputy Magistrate was assigned to tho 
Census Department to assist me in supervision. lie mado some vory good 
inspections of District Offices, but before the Central Office bad made any 
material progress be broke down in health and took leave. My position would 
have been a very difficult one, but that I fortunately found amongst the Census 
Inspectors an oflicor of much administrative capacity mid great aptitude for 
statistics. Babu Cham Chandra Goswami was Assistant Superintendent of 
Census Operations from September 1891 to March ISOtf, and during the wholoof 
that time be has been a most successful head to tho Calcutta office. Although 
always strict, having frequently reported clerks for dismissal or heavy fine, there 
was complete goodwill between him and bis subordinates, and he kept a large 
establishment working harmoniously together to the end. Tho previous censuses 
of Bengal in 1S72 mid 1SS1 wore Carried through by two covenanted officers, 
and I would have been entirely unable to perform a similar and, indeed, more 
comprehensive task but for bis valuable assistance. 1 hope Government may be 
able to confer on him some really substantial reward. 

10. The Census Department owes special tlmnks to Mr. Lewis, the Super- 
intendent of Government Printing, for tbecxcellcnco and rapidity, with which the 
press performed tho heavy task involved in the preparation and distribution of 
myriads of enumeration books and compilation forms to so many districts. 

17. I cannot pretend to hope tlmt this Report is free from errors. I often 
felt, that its details were too much for any one man to grapple with. I have 
endeavoured to state facts, without much regard for literary’ form, in tho simplest 
and shortest manner, and have ns often ns possiblo tabulated the information 
dealt with in statistical tables. 

18. In paragraph 40 of Chapter IV, I have estimated that the total cost 

of compilation, excluding Calcutta, 
has been Rs. 0,20,000. It now 
appears that, in consequence of 
numerous recoveries, it probably 
will not oxcced six lakhs of rupees 
and Rs. 1 ,00,000 have been saved out 
of the total allotment of eight lakhs. 
Tho mni'ginal table compares the 
proportionate cost of Census compi- 
lation in Bengal and the other Chief 
Provinces of the Indian Empire, 

the Panjab being excluded, because tho most difficult section of compilation, 
marriage by caste, was not attempted thcro. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sia, 

Your most obedient servant, 

C. J. O’DONNELL, 

Superintendent of Census Operations , Bengal. 


1’jtorixcs. 
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1. As tho simplest modo of approaching a roport so complex as that doaling 
with, tho administration and results of a census, which sought to record tho 
incrcaso or decrease, tho movements, agos, languages, roligions, birthplaces, 
caste distribution, infirmities, and tho poriods of marringo and widowhood of 
nearly 75 millions of a highly hotorogonous population, it sooms advisable in' 
tho first placo to classify and arrnngo tho subjects to bo donlt with. Tho admi- 
nistration of n census naturally falls into threo parts — (a) tho preliminary and 
preparatory operations j (b) tho actual enumeration ; and (c) tho compilation of 
tho recorded statistics. Each of those main heads is dividod into so many 
minor subjects that it is necessary to dofor thoir particnlarisation to tho choptors 
ddaling with each. Tho allied topics of Consus Expondituro and Census Legis- 
lation naturalty supplement theso chiof heads and form tho fourth and fifth 
chapters of the Administrative Section of tho following pages. Tho ltosultB of 
tho Census will bo treated ns nearly ns possiblo in tho ordor of tho Imporinl 
tables in tho two statistical volumes appended to this roport, a sopnrnto clmptor 
being assigned to each. 

2. The subjects to bo treated, or tho contonts of tho first volumo, aro 
therefore ns follows : — 


A.— ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION. 

L — PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS. 

II.— THE ACTUAL ENUMERATION. 

1IL-THE COMPILATION OP TIIE TABLES. 

IV. — CENSUS EXPENDITURE. 

V.— CENSUS LEGISLATION. 

B.—THE RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 

VI. — THE ACTUAL POPULATION AND ITS DISTRIBUTION, OCCUPIED HOUSES 

AND FAMILIES. (TABLE I.) 

VII. — THE DECENNIAL INCREASE OR DECREASE, ITS CAUSES AND LOCALITY, 

* BIRTHPLACE AND MOVEMENTS OP THE POPULATION. (TABLES II 

AND XI.) 

VIII.— URBAN POPULATION, THE SIZE OF VILLAGES. EUROPEANS AND, 
EURASIANS. BOAT POPULATION. (TABLES III, IV.) 

IX.— THE RELIGIONS OF THE PEOPLE, THEIR DISTRIBUTION AND DEOEN- 
NIAL PROGRESS. (TABLES V, VI, A AND B.) 

X. — THE LIFE STATISTICS OF TIIE PROVINCE. THE AGES OF THE DIF- 

FERENT CASTES, THEIR FECUNDITY AND LENGTH OF LIFE. 
(TABLES VII AND D.) 

XI. — THE STATISTICS OP SEX. THE AGE OF MARRIAGE IN THE DIFFERENT 

CASTES. INFANT MARRIAGE AND WIDOW MARRIAGE. (TABLES VIII 
AND D.) 

XIL— EDUCATION. AGE AND CASTE OF THE LITERATE AND OF THOSE UNDER 
EDUCATION. THE KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH. (TABLES IX AND 0.) 

XIIL— THE STATISTICS OF LANGUAGE. (TABLE X.) 

Xiv,— INFIRMITIES.— INSANITY, BLINDNESS, DEAF-MUTISM, AND LEPROSY 
COMBINED WITH AGE, THE AFFLICTED CASTES. (TABLES XII TO 
XV— A.) 

XV.— THE CASTES OF HINDUS, THE DIVISIONS OF MUSALMANS, AND THE 
CLANS OF THE ABORIGINAL TRIRE8. (TABLE XVI.) 

XVL— THE STATISTICS OF OCCUPATIONS. (TABLES XVII— A, B, AND C.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

^clIic yicpavalovn grvangcmcnt. 

•3. Tho third decennial census of the Lower Provinces of Bengal was licit! 
on the night of the 20th February 1801. synchronously with tho general census 
of the Indian Empire. The preliminary openitions necessary to the carrying 
out of an undertaking of such magnitude and which reached the most remote 
portions of the Province were initiated nearly twelve months earlier. I was ap- 
pointed Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations in March 1S90, and the 
Government of Bengal issued in April detailed instructions for the correction of 

the village registers, which in 1SS1 recorded, with 
Tnr vitunn rroisrcs*. groat accuracy, the names and positions of every 

village and hamlet in the Province. These registers, known ns A and B, are pecu- 
liar to Bengal and are rendered necessary by its revenue system. In most other 
provinces frequent revenue settlements and detailed surveys have kept before tho 
people the knowledge of tho limits of each and every village, meaning thereby tho 
lands appertaining to the village area ; in other words, the equivalent of tho town- 
ship of England. In Bengal, however, the surveys, which Imvo taken place sinco 
the Permanent Settlement of tho land revenue in tho end of last century, have 
attracted little attention amongst tho people, and the territorial villngo or mauza , 
its boundaries, and even its name, have often passed out of popular memory. 
In fact the mauza exists in a very large part of Bengal only in the records of tho 
revenue authorities and in the managing ofiices of the larger landlords. Tho 
mass of the population aro acquainted only with tho residential village, the 
tj&on or gram, its name and locality. There may bo many gdons in ono mauza, 
none of which bears tho name of tho parent township in which they lie, or ono 
large residential village may spread itself over portions of several mauzas. Tho 
number and names of the latter were fixed at the time of tho survey, and remain 
unchanged in each district, except in cases of transfer of jurisdiction, whilst tho 
residential villages aro in a state of constant flux. Register A is a record of tho 
survey mauzas or townships in each district, and shows also what residential 
villages lay within each immediately before the Census, whilst Register B is its 
converse, being a list of the residential villages, with a column specifying what 
township they aro included in. 

4. As tho best means of revising these Registers, the Police were instructed 

to draw bp now lists of , villages, which were care- 
fully compared at the district head-quarters with 
tho lists of the previous census, any discrepancies 
being referred back for explanation. This operation occupied much more time 
than was anticipated, and had to encounter many difficulties. Tho season of the 
year at which it was undertaken was very unfavourable to local enquiries; the 
great heat precluding most officers and all Europeans from taking an active part 
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in them. The hot months of May and June -were followed in 1890 by a period 
of excessive rainfall, and the whole country was flooded -to, a very exceptional 
degree. In the true alluvial districts of Eastern Bengal, where water communi- 
cation is universal in all years during the monsoon months, no serious inconve- 
nience was felt, but in Central Bengal and in Bihar, where land transit is equally 
common, the floods were a decided obstacle to village-to-village investigations, 
and the Registers were not finally corrected as- soon as was desirable. Even in 
ordinary years the. climatic disadvantages of doing work, which req uir es great 
accuracy and therefore should be carried out under the supervision of' trust- 
worthy officers, between April and September induced me to recommend at the 
Census Conference, held at Simla in October 1891, that the revision of the village 
lists should be carried out between December and March of the year preceding 
the cold weather in which the census is taken. This opinion^has also been 
expressed by several District Magistrates in their reports on the local admini- 
stration of the Census. It would seem at first sight that the preparation of the 
village lists should be a matter of great simplicity, but in Bengal the reverse is 
the fact. Not only do many new villages grow up in ten years, but many dis- 
appear and a still greater number change their names. The action of diluvion 
and alluvion on the banks of the great rivers during a decade causes an amount 
of variation in village nomenclature that is explicable only in a deltaic province. 
The growth of a large village also frequently absorbs its smaller neighbours or 
causes it to throw out suburbs, bearing separate names. In Bihar a large num- 
ber of the minor hamlets are called after some petty landlord, village headman, 
or principal inhabitant. When he dies or when his personality ceases to be of 
local importance, some other individual is taken as its eponymus, and the hamlet 
thenceforth bears his name. Minor villages also are frequently called after the 
prevailing caste, as Brahmanpara or Muchitola, but as they grow in size they 
take on some less specialised designation,, and in ten years may appear as Krish- 
napur or Daudnagar. It is consequently necessary to scrutinise the village lists 
with the utmost care in order not only to record new growths of habitation, but 
to avoid the exclusion of hamlets that have disappeared only in name. In 
jungle country like the hilly parts of the Santal Parganas, the Western Dinars' of 
Jalpaiguri, the Hill Tracts of -Chittagong, most part of Chutia Nagpur and the 
Tributary States of Orissa, the locality of hamlets change with extreme rapidity, 
and in some backward tracts fifty per cent, of those found in any one year have 
moved their sites and are unidentifiable ten years later. The only objection to 
the early revision of the lists is that appreciable modifications may arise in the 
revised registers before the actual census is held, but the advantages of having 
the work done in the touring season and under proper supervision seems to out- 
weigh this objection. - It is also always possible by means of. the early appoint- 
ment of local supervisors to bring to notice the comparatively few changes 
likely to occur in the four months, by which it is proposed antedate the correc- 
tion of the village lists. Special caro must, however, be taken in the jungle 
tracts referred to above that this correction is careful, continuous, and effective 
down to the* very day of the census. 

5. It was at first assumed that the local authorities were the best judge of 
_ what a residential village really is, and that they 

The defimtios of a village. wou j^ securQ a satisfactory record of their number 

and names. During my tour of inspection in July and August 1890, it appeared 
that the local practice was so various in neighbouring districts, that it was found 
necessary to issue a definition which, though elastic, would sufficiently indicate 
a common entity. In many, districts every little hamlet or group of houses, and 
even tho wards of largo villages or then’ petty suburbs, wero orected into a 
village and enlisted as such in Register B. In other districts, chiefly in Orissa, 
whero a survey had recently taken place, and tho knowledge of the name and 
boundaries of the mausa had survived, all tho hamlots within it wero treated 
ns a singlo village. In a few districts scattered groups of houses were arbitra- 
rily massed together, without regard to mausa limitation and solely for the 
convenience of the arrangement, into an arbitrary census village. Consequently 
on the yOth July, after “ having the advantage of discussing tho question in 
detail with several District Officers in tho Rajshalii, Presidency, Bardwan, 
and Patna Divisions,” I ventured to define a village to be “ a tj&on or 
gram, together with its adjacent tolas , pdrds, patis , and muhallas , provided 
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that none of these dependent collections of houses are so large or so distant 
from the central village as to form in themselves true villages with distinct 
individual names.” Although it is easy to criticise this definition from the 
standpoint of particular district experience, it was generally accepted with 
approbation, and when given effect to did much to minimise the danger 
it was intended to guard against, namely, that of “small outlying groups 
of houses being erected into villages, contrary to local fact and opinion, 
merely for the purposes of the census.” 

6. As soon as the revision of the village registers had been completed, 

another important matter claimed attention, viz., the 
ouse nuubkbixg. counting of the houses. In order to assign to each 

enumerator a moderate area of work and to supply him with sufficient, but not 
too many, schedules for the census of its inhabitants, it was necessary to ascertain 
as soon as possible the number of houses in each village, to group them into 
blocks, and to mark them with consecutive numbers. The instruction in this 
respect was that no block should exceed 75 houses and should, as far as possible, 
be kept below 50. Early in the progress of this operation it became evident 
that it would be necessary to define a “ house.” The Conference of Census 
Officers, which met at Agra in December 1889 and for the most part consisted 
of the Provincial Census Superintendents of 1881, had found it impossible to 
arrive at a satisfactory definition for the whole of India. Having regard to the 
extremely diverse forms of habitation in the Lower Provinces and the varying 
meaning attached to the vernacular words for house in different districts, I feared 
to attempt what so many officers far more experienced in census matters had hesi- 
tated to undertake. The Bengali term for house, “ Mri” is applied to a small 
village in Jalpaiguri district, to a considerable group of houses in Eastern 
Bengal, and approaches the European meaning, the residence of a single 
family, only in the metropolitan districts. The Hindi ward “ ghar ” is nearly as 
uncertain in its signification and is used for a single house, for a homestead, 
and even for a family. 

, The definition of a house 7 . In the Report on the Census of 3 881 the 

in 1881 . question is treated as follows in paragraph 94 : — 


“ At the census just taken great efforts were made to secure one uniform definition of the 
word * house,’ which should he suitable to the conditions of life all over India ; hut it soon 
became clear that no definition could he at once so general and so speoifio as to inalude the 
bamboo home of the Barman and the masonry castle of the Oudh talukdar, the three-storied 
lodging-house of Bombay and the solitary hut of the field watchman, and eventually much 
latitude was left to the looal authorities in eaoh province. In Bengal the following instruc- 
tions were issued on the subject : — 

* The Government of India have decided that the definition of a ‘ house ’ in the instruc- 
tions to enumerators to be issued with the vemaoular schedules shall be a * building to which 
a number has previously been attached ; ’ and it is therefore essentially necessary that you 
should now take steps to make your supervisors and sub-supervisors, and through them your 
enumerators, understand what they should consider to be a house, and that you should also 
arrange for having every house separately and dearly marked. The accepted definition of a 
house in Bengal is as follows, viz., * the several buildings or rooms which go to make up the 
homestead, whether inhabited by one or more families,’ and this definition must be kept 
steadily in view, or great confusion must ensue. Thus the Englishman’s bungalow, with its 
servants’ houses in the Eame compound, will be numbered as one house, so will a sarai with its 
separate rooms for different families of travellers, and so will the single hut whioh bolds the 
artisan’s family. One important exception, however, must be made to this general rule, and / 
that is in the case of large lodging-houses and similar buildings in towns, where several families 
having no connection with each other reside. In taking the Caloutta census of 1876 
Mr. Beverly found that in eaoh of so many as 6,262 houses more than three families were 
residing. To enter each of these buildings as one house would be obviously misleading, and 
the best way out of the difficulty in the case of buildings occupied by two or more totally 
unconnected families will be to number as a separate house eaoh room, or set of rooms, 
inhabited by each family.’ ” 

8 . The definition of 1881, however, contained a term nearly as indefinite 

as 1 house 5 itself, vis., the word ‘family,’ and I found 
The definition^of a house during my tour (1890) that if in the inter-compa- 
121 ' rison of different portions of the Province any 

statistical value were, to apply to the number of houses returned, it would 
be necessary to go a step further. Moreover, there seemed to be no good 
reason for limiting a very intelligible instruction to certain buildings in 
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towns and for not extending it to all urban and even rural habitations. 
Accordingly, after consulting numerous District Officers, the following defini- 
tion was issued: — “A bouse consists of the buildings, one or many, inhabited 
by one family} that is, by a number of persons living and eating- together 
in one mess with their resident dependents, such as mother, widowed sisters, 
younger brothers, etc., and their servants who reside in the house. ” In 
fact, for the vague term family there was substituted the true or commensal 
family with its resident dependents. This definition has been condemned 
by a few District Officers, but has been supported by the majority. Hostile 
criticisms generally take the form of giving one or two instances, in which 
it does not seem to give the best results, principally in towns, but they do 
not touch the broad fact that it covers the true family in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred cases. It is intelligible by all because it is natural ; and, whilst a return 
of houses varying from huts to palaces has neither a statistical nor an architec- 
tural value, it is more than interesting in both a political and a social sense to 
learn how many true families there are in these Provinces and in every district. 
Large families are a certain index of health and prosperity, whilst small ones 
are almost universally an equally clear evidence of poverty or disease. In 
Howrah it was “ found to work well, ” except in municipalities, to which, how- 
ever, Mr. Beverly and Mr. Bourdillon thought it peculiarly suited. Mr. Blyth 
of Champaran thought “ it caused a great deal of difficulty in the numbering 
of houses” and that “the old definition more correctly represents the native 
idea of a house.” Mr. Grierson, the Magistrate of Gaya, also described the 
definition as a “ fancy” one, quite unintelligible to the mass of enumer- 
ators. On the other hand, the Subdivisional Officer of Kalna, in the Bardwan 
district, a Bengali gentleman, declared that the new instruction did not 
perplex the enumerators, “as it accords exactly with the native idea of a 
house. ” The Subdivisional Officer of Raniganj, in the same district, added 
that “the present unit has conduced to far greater accuracy and has also 
simplified the work.” In the Santal Parganas “the definition was found 
convenient,” whilst Mr. Greer, the Magistrate of Tippera, stated that “the 
definition was very appropriate and everywhere understood. It seems advis- 
able in future to avoid carefully the use of the word bdrl, as the term 
introduces complication and confusion.” The Magistrate of Chittagong observed 
that “ the definitions of a village and of a house were understood, and I have _ 
nothing to suggest on these points.” In Hugli the Magistrate declared it 
“ well suited for census purposes. ” The Magistrate of Birbhum was of opinion 
that “ the definition of a house as a commensal home is an improvement on the 
old definition.” Very many officers contented themselves by reporting that 
the instruction was obeyed and understood. Mr. Forbes, the Magistrate of 
Shahabad, wrote: — “I was not inclined to agree with your views on this 
subject at first, but as the work went on I became a convert, and I now think 
that this (the commensal family ) is the only proper basis for a really correct 
result.” I regard this statement as particularly valuable, as no District Officer 
devoted more careful personal attention to the preliminaries of the census than 
Mr. Forbes. The last paragraph of Chapter VI shows how entirely the result 
has borne out his opinion. 

9. Whilst the district police were engaged in revising the village lists, 

the opportunity was taken to draw up rolls of 
The AProiKTMENT of Cbksus fitting persons to undertake the duties of enumer- 
otiiou,^, ators and supervisors. This matter will he discussed 

at length in the chapter on Census Legislation Meanwhile the following table 
gives particulars for each district of the vast army of temporary officials, by 
whom the census was taken, together with the number of blocks, in which they 
worked, the number of circles, into which these blocks were grouped, the 
number of supervisors, by whom the circles were officered, and the number of 
administrative charges, into which each district was divided. The charge was 
generally conterminous with the thdnd, but where the police area was too large 
it was divided into two or more sub-charges. 
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Districts. 

Number 

oi 

blocks. 

Nnmber 

oi 

circles. 

Number 

of 

charges 

including 

sub- 

charges. 

&TRRAGE DUMBER OP 
HOUSES- 

• 

Number or Enumerators. 


Number op 

SUPERVISORS— 

In 

blocks. 

In 

circles. 

In 

charge. 

Hindu. 

Mural- 

xoan. 

Others. 

Total in 
1891, 

Total in 
1831. 

In 1891. 

InlSSL 

1 

S 

n 

n 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

m 

Bardwan 



8.SI9 

701 

24 

S7 

466 

13,631 

7,731 

1,096 

1 

1 8,828 

2,413 

701- 

276 

Bankura 



7.4S3 


on 

29 

427 

9.773 

5,676 

- 171 

60 

mjjia 

4,724 

603 

536 

Birbhnm 

TT- 


6.7S2 

434 

25 

33 

433 

7,518 

4,670 

1,0S8 

11 

6,669 

4,303 

’ 434 

217 

Midnapur 

... 


18,261 

1,199 , 

63 

29 

446 

7,675 

12,274 

393 

252 

12,921 

6,501 


1,696 

Husli ... 



6,813 

373 

S3 

42 

765 

8,624 

5,767 

1,045 

1 

6,813 


372 

857 

Howrah ... 



3,674 

25S 

20 

39 

666 

5,039 

S.0S2 

420 

... 

3,602 


252 

231 

24-Parganas 


... 

8,875 

750 

44 

37 

411 

7,521 

6,723 

■Ml 

6 

7,643 

6,210 

750 

623 

Nadia ... 


... 

8,015 

827 


41 

402 

8,303 

5,151 

2,714 

37 

7,902 

6,130 

854 

627 

Jesmr ... 

... 


9,860 

740 


30 

476 

o;ooi 

6,536 

S.9S7 

3 

9,526 

9,278 

740 

86 

Khulna ... 



6,193 

SS2 

■9 

S3 

641 

5,042 

3,626 

2,051 

231 

5,911 


330 


Hurshidabad 

... 

... 

7,509 

394 

Kl 

S3 

716 

G,0u3 

5,006 

1,955 

3 

6,963 

4.219 

394 

252 

Dinajpur 


... 

10,410 

493 

■tl 

41 

8S4 

25,601 

4,015 

4,091 

1 

8,110 

4,305 

493 

450 

Bajshahi 



5.96S 

624 

BIS 

41 

393 

13,073 

2.52S 

3,789 

12 

6,329 

4,201 

624 


Bangpur 



9,570 

893 

S3 

33 

403 

9,360 

4,314 

5,017 

... 

9,361 

7,527 

893 

269 

Bogra ... 



5,359 

OOQ 

13 

26 

615 

11.017 

960 

3,235 

4 

4,2*9 

3,431 

223 

85 

Pabna ... 



6.917 

522 

33 

S5 

470 

7,446 

2,7(15 

3,362 

... 

6,067 

2,923 

623 

235 

Darjeeling 

... 


1,793 

S35 

6 

25 

134 

7,521 

1,432 

70 

187 

1,743 

SS3 

290 

32 

Jalpaignri 

... 


3,329 

373 

23 

37 

332 

4,484 

2,233 

1,966 

1 


1,023 

878 

136 

Dacca 

... 


12,511 

1,047 

53 

35 

419 

8,296 

7,478 

4,012 

16 

11,605 

5,193 

1,043 

646 

Baridpnr 



9,682 

567 

Cl 

35 

59S 

6,655 

6,317 

3,033 

26 

9,431 

6,309 

667 

491 

Bakhargwj 



11,816 

1,842 

53 

36 

256 

7,341 

4,714 

6.293 

19 


4,460 

1,814 


Maimansingh 



15,429 

1,325 

50 

40 

407 

12.375 

7.569 

6,377 

in 

14.057 


1,323 

197 

Tippera ... 

... 

... 

9.347 

631 

so 

33 

OSS 

10,416 

2,551 

3.024 

1 

mm ■ 

2.766 

518 

43 

Chittagong 



6,977 

349 

20 

43 

744 

12,993 

3,735 

3,443 

163 

5,341 

2,957 

349 

330 

Noakhali 

... 

... 

6,563 

250 

10 

35 

762 

18,805 

1.329 

2.5S3 

3 

3,915 

2,270 

258 

225 

Chittacone Hill Tracts 

SO 

53 

7 

253 

357 

2,959 

46 

6 

43 

94 

61 

36 

2 

Patna 

... 

... 

9,084 

659 

62 

31 

440 


7,743 

1,331 

10 

9,084 

7.672 

659 


tiara 


... 

14,191 

678 

49 

26 

435 

9.5G6 

12,524 

702 

... 

13,226 

8,454 

877 

113 

I 1 ’ M 



8,623 

709 

43 

41 

503 

8.376 

8,133 

417 


8,CS0 

6.215 

7l)9 

213 

Muzafiarpnr 


... 

9.SSS 

SOI 

69 

49 

675 


9,130 

432 


9,562 

5,606 

801 

295 

Darbhanga 


... 

10,510 

939 


43 

4S7 

G.029 


675 

... 

10,259 

4,973 


44 

Saran 

... 

... 

12.651 

135 

13 

35 

3,505 

31.328 

9,299 

663 


9,862 

6.491 

135 

94 

Champaran 


... 

6.843 

610 

20 

43 

457 

14,877 

6.45S 

446 

9 

6,913 

3,351 

610 

341 

Honghyr 



9,353 

686 

64 

S3 

623 

5,612 

8,706 

7(16 

37 

9,449 

3,721 

671 

418 

Bhagalpur 


... 

10.617 

754 

96 

82 

465 

3,653 

7.110 

490 


7,601 

5,011 

6S4 

S38 

Puthea ... 

... 


7.36S 

519 

92 

43 

695 

3,934 


3,291 

m 

7,305 

4,264 

526 

76 

Malda _. 


... 

3,714 

302 

15 

40 

494 

9,953 

2,234 

1,585 

■1 

3,869 

2,011 

303 

169 

Santal Panamas 

... 

11,169 

4S4 

49 

25 

691 

5,642 

4,912 

671 

1,571 

7,164 

12,500 

472 

665 

Cuttack ... 

mnM 

... 

9,770 

SS6 

17 

33 

452 

22,234 

9,422 

103 

18 

9,643 

6,436 

936 

443 

Pori ... 

T“ 

... 

6,915 

411 

45 

25 

402 

3.826 

5,131 

67 

8 

6.256 

2,312 

441 

£75 

Balasor 


... 

5,912 

61 


29 

3,461 

13,579 

4,057 

32 

18 

4,157 

2,924 


642 

Lohardaga 



7,281 

243 


30 

931 

4.176 

1.933 

160 

216 

2,361 

1,428 

243 

91 

Hazaribagh 


... 

8.335 

360 


63 

627 

4.425 

3,112 

2« 

29 

3,3S5 

2,251 


134 

Singhbhum 


... 

2,376 

£22 


42 

460 

11.343 

1,126 

27 

£23 

1,975 

370 

223 

77 

Jlanbhmn 


... 

3,559 

334 


61 

655 

2,516 

5,713 

62 

62 

3,822 

3.310 

394 

66 

Kuch Bihar 



2.703 

270 


SO 

301 

3,701 

1.939 

517 

• •• 

2,156 

1,199 

270 

... 

Orissa Tributary States 

14,430 

615 


23 

550 

10,263 

6,836 



6,810 

11,795 

285 


Cbntia Nacpur Tribu- 
tary States. 

3,443 

35 


47 

4,705 

23,529 

156 


HI 

160 

3,001 

35 

• •• 















cicdisg Calcutta... 

378,187 

26,946 

1,818 

36 

612 

5,923 

211,478 

79,180 

3.9S7 

321,615 

207,683 

26,507 

13,943 


* Included in Jessor and tbe 24-Parganas. 


The most noticeable fact is that the average size of the block in Bengal 
Proper nowhere exceeded 43 houses, and that in the majority of districts it- 
was about 35 houses. In Bihar the average block was slightly larger, but no- 
where exceeded the standard of 50 houses, the highest being 49 in Muzaffarpur 
district, whilst in Orissa it was appreciably smaller, the largest average, in 
Cuttack, being 38 houses. In fact, in the whole Province the suggested maxi- 
mum was rigidly adhered to, except in Manbhum, with an average of 61, and 
Hazaribagh, with an average of 58 houses to the block. The total number of 
blocks was 378,187 and were served by 324,645 enumerators. The difference 
is due to the necessity which often arose in backward districts, like the Tributary 
States of Orissa and Chutia Nagpur and the district of Lohardaga, in conse- 
quence of the paucity of educated men, of putting a single enumerator in charge 
of two or more blocks. In many areas also, such as the south of Bhagalpur, 
the Barind thdnds of Dinajpur and Bogra and the west of Midnapur, the 
villages are so small that, whilst each necessarily formed a block, one enu- 
merator could easily census more than one. On the other hand, in a few dis- 
tricts, such as Rajshahi, Champaran, and Manbhum, it seemed advisable to the 
local officials, as a safeguard in case of illness or other contretemps , to appoint more 
than one enumerator to a single block ; but such cases were rare. The great 
increase in the number of census agents employed in 1891 over those of 1881 
is very apparent. Still it would seem that the size of the charge in Bardwan, 
Bajshahi, Bogra, Maimansingh, Tippera, Chittagong, Noakhali, Champaran, 
Balasor, and especially in Saran, Dinajpur, and Cuttack, was far t<w large. A 
Charge Superintendent, usually a Police Sub-Inspector, however active, cannot 
supervise more than ten thousand houses and examine and correct the schedules 
appertaining to their inmates, besides performing his regular duties. In some 
of the above-mentioned districts admirable census work was no doubt carried 
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out, but this very satisfactory result was duo to llio officials of various other 
departments performing a very largo part of the superintondont’s work. The 
circlos in Satan and Balasor woro also far too largo. 

10. During ,tho months from May to October, in which tho framework of 

tho consus was being built up in overy district, a not 
Tm wmmNo or ikomeb- ] oss important task was being carried through in 

Calcutta. Tho first duty that fell to the Provincial 
Superintendent was to proparo translations of tho various portions of the enu- 
meration book, consisting of tho consus sehodulo, instructions to enumerators, 
block list, abstract and specimen schedule. Tito translation of tho two first was 
a mattor requiring special caro, ovory word in overy column of tho schedule 
being submittod to selected local officers for opinion. It was very difficult to 
find tho oxact vernacular equivalent for such terms ns sect, tribe, race, sub-caste, 
provinco, etc., particularly ns this had to bo douo in fivo languages or dialects, 
Bengali, Bihavi or Kaithi-Hindi, Uriya, Nopali-Hindi, and tho Nngri-Hindi of 
Chutia Nagpur. Tho translation of tho elaborate instructions to enumerators was 
a still moro troublesome task and ono which tho Government Translators failed 
to effect. 'Howovor, with tho valuablo aid of several District Olliccrs good 
renderings were obtained. Tho populations of tho different Divisions of Bengal 
are so diverso, especially in respect to ensto and race, that it was necessary to 
draw up as a guido to tho enumerators nino different specimen schedules filled 
up for 12 to 10 porsons, ono for each administrative Division. This undertaking 
also demanded spocial caro and discrimination. When all tho different forms had 
been propared in their appropriate combinations, the Government Press was able 
to sot to its hoavy task of reproducing them in tho millions required. In order 
to suit the convenionco of villages and blocks of varying sizes, tho schedules 
woro bound up in books of four sizes, viz., of GO, 30, 20, and 10 'schedules, tho 
book of 60 being intended for tho standard block of 50 houses with a 20 per 
cent, margin of schedules for wastage and spoilage. For the enumeration of the 
boat population, principally in tho Eastern districts, special books, printed in red 
ink, of two sizes, viz., of 12 and 24 schedules, with special instructions wero 
required. Then there had to bo propared in tho fivo vernaculars letters of 
appointment to enumerators and supervisors, describing tho duties of each. 
Special schedules had to bo propared for tho State of Hill Tippora and for tbo 
British non-regulation district of tho Chittagong Hill Tracts, as in neither had 
the elaborate schedule for the Empire at large any chanco of being filled up 
accurately by populations so rude and illiterate. 

11. The following statement gives tho number of forms of all kinds print- 

The ronjia minted. ed by the Government Press at Calcutta 


Descbiotiok of foemb. 

Number. ' 

. 

. Schedules, 

Total; 

Enumeration, books of— 


'12,718,680 


60 schedules ...' ... 

211,978 


30 » ditto ••• 

143,271- 

4,298,130 ' 


20 ditto ; ... 

' 127,808 

2,666,160 


10 ditto ... 

168,087 

; 1,680,870 


Boat books of — 



24 schedules- ... , ... 

6,270 

' 160,480 , 

< 

12 ditto m 

8,442 

101,304 


Loose schedules ... 

'* ftlif 1 

744,137 

* ‘ 

Specimen ditto - . - ... 


492,022 


European house-holders’ schedules .... 


32,448 • 


White vernacular schedules " ... 


6,276 

22,779,607 

Boat tickets >••... . ... 


' * 

182,201 — 

Travellers’ tickets ... 

1 


233,426 

Block lists ' 


* 

1,218,371 • 

Instruction's to enumerators •. i ... 



Unite wjji (> imm 

Instructions, to supervisors . , 

Form “ M "—Village and circle totals 


* 

iH 


• 


Form " 0 — Town and th&hd totals 



7,477 

Enumerators' appointment letters . ... 



864,746 

Supervisors' f ditto ditto ... 

-■ 

■ 

43,943 


White vernacular schedules were issued to native gentlemen of position and wore 
filled up by them. Loose schedules were issued to the enumerators a couple of months . 
before the census, to he filled up as a test of their understanding the rules, being 
subsequently corrected and returned to them.by the supervisors. ‘ , 
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The distribution of the enumeration boobs in each district and tbo 
number used, flint, is, wholly or partially filled up, 
compared with tbo issuo in 1881, is given below for 
each dstrict : — 


12 . 


The EiSTJtntrTios or the 

MKEATION HOOKS. 


KNC- 


Pmr.tcr. 

JtSCKVlUtlOS 

J*OOK3 IfUTP. 

llSUSBIUTtOX BOOK* CPl.t). 

Total 
wlinhilrs 
iMunl in 
1801. 

Total 
-flmltilPi 
l»u*d in 
16SI. 

Total 
Mslipdnlos 
tiard in 
1691. 

BchcduV.i 
used per 
1,000 
famillCH 

inlBSl. 

or ro 

ickl-lnfr*. 

Of si 
«■?!«! II IM, 

Of M 
Mfadnh-i. 

Of 10 
tflmlnlii. 

Of M 
rdtfdtilo*. 

Of no 
kolinlnlpt. 

Of 80 

M'ht'dules. 

OMO 

HCllttltllM. 

1 


s 

4 

S 

C 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

IS 

13 

v\1«aa ... 



mm 

0 

1,082 

Iffl 

6.83 7 

1.C37 

1.8*2 

MS 

681,850 

4:n,ffV) 

330.020 

1,810 

anVura 




J,M 

!,»M 

B.7M 

8.013 

8.1M 

n V H " 

8.857 

337,670 

400,000 

607,1*50 

1.438 

irtibsm ... 



s.r-rt 

1,67;’ 

1.333 

1,4—* 

?.?*! 

1.0.74 

1.863 

1.157 


271,000 

854.1P0 

1.313 

idii-pur „ 



Ml! 

7.311 

C..1-3 

7.WI 

5.102 

0.674 

r*,i7u 

6.WJ 

: 10».!*M 

7:-,ooo 

742, OW 

1,315 

f-fli 



4.W 


»,iM 

1.777 


8,617 

8.7*0 

1,774 

+1-.410 

avywo 

8611,010 

1,024 

owrah ... 



r,TTfl 

p.ii 

1.4.31 

714 

8.7*1 

r.c% 

1.-4 

4r.» 

823.660 

lM.Wrt 

£01,470 

1,378 




1 

5>7»1 

s.rr.j 

4,7-* 

5.7.13 

3.83* 

8,6,74 

2.tVf» 

577,180 

« l.ooo 

401,480 

1,401 

kilta 



<U?7 

l.v.J 

1.337 


0.031 

1/16 

1.W1 

1.36.2 

473.MO 

4-0,000 

413,350 

1.311 



, 

r. tin 

8.71«* 

1.5 S 

8.517 

^KSEl 

2 ,V\\ 


2.210 

476,13} } 


f 415.740 

1,27* 

fcnlns 



S.« ‘1 

1.0.M 




1.1*31 

*l.fw 

1,-03 

317,510 j 


l 837.000 

1.110 

t-.nltitVlnd 


... 


•id 

1.1*4 4 

1 1-7 



1.615 

l,f/*2 


400.0-0 

312,74*1 

1,814 

ir.ih-nr 



tv?s 

4,*mI 

3,-.«;j 

S.ICS 


s.r.is* 

3 4 M| 

3.1*63 

+1.V10 

431.000 

40 Lift) 

1.460 




3,:i7 


2.SII 


a.ir.* 

2,5lt» 

8.8'*1 

3<*87 

351,131 


31 1, 8-0 

1,323 

ahcfttir ... 



0,671 

a,:*; 

®,w*t 

4 f ti*'» 



r,c;> 

7,317 

<117,4*0 

653.000 

4rH),4W 

1.311 




1.s*5> 

i tw 

1.M4 

8.3 ,4 

1.3-3 


1,51- 

2.2v*» 

1I*4.*S*I 

iw,ooo 

100.850 

1,370 

atm* 



a,m 

• ji'.» 

!.&*< 

r,ioi 


1.4-7 

1.17J 

J|7>d 

3M.no 

31 *,000 

321,3*71 

1,3*17 

iTjo-lif-.r ... 


... 

m\ 


IV.T 

773 

411 

:w 

6?2 

4-1 

-V’.*0 

41.000 

171,100 

1,339 

tlpaliruti _. 




3,171 

i.n» 


t.ir* 

i ,«-« 

nt 

• M 

3 U.370 

2->i,407 

101,320 

1,623 

.Ifv'A 



m 

r.oi 


47.7.1* 

7,055 

a ,r.v; 

2/7*1 

6.1*1 

fi75.no 

030.0)0 

431,000 

1.4M 

undpar 



i 5.* r t 

8.W7 

1,3*37 

1.17! 

t.iM 

2,77l 

1,1*27 

l.W 

4:020 

366,000 

3K1.C09 

1,135 





A(iV» 

1.5*3 


7/*: 3 

5.668 

1 . 6 -vi 

1.6.15 

0 

40»/«t 

610 620 

1,838 

«1 taint incli 



fi.iM 

HK Ml 

4.5.<* 

i.t'.r; 

^ 



3 6-11 

jvyi.r.n 

613,4*0 

Si5,«70 

1,333 

ipjwrrs 



«.:u 




4.a:s 

z.t 

8,3*1 

8,4*0 

4-0,100 

asvjw 

431,080 

1.370 

-.ittatcnr... 





1.3*3 

7.141 

4.«»? 

l.n-l 


1331 


4n,K-0 

313,700 

1,329 

oillmll ... 





1.7 -'5 

J.'-M 

• 

1.8*7 

1.4*71 

1.513 

753,3*1 

221,093 

8*1,00} 

1.311 

\lr.s. 



f>*i 


7.7.* 7 

S.V73 

5,«.5l 

8.7*1 

r.ro 

l.-IO 


41 *,003 

470.131 

l.MO 

IV* 


. 


3,715 

fc.*.*4 

r.in 

4 5,6 

r or* 

4.1-1 

4.774 


I-O.l-O*} 

613,-03 

1,421 

sah*M ... 



4/.OI 

S>ll 

4.7. J 

4.**! 

4.-71 

7.7*1 


8.1*11 

610,710 

4?AC0J 

4-4.051 

1.331 

enffifpur 



f.:.7- 

l.rr.i 

r.ci 

i.t-7 

f.533 

1,‘*8J 

l.*3S 

1.6-1? 

•UI.I20 

6*11,0.0 

C05.P70 

1,321 

wMa t\rt 



f ?”»J 

a.'* 1 ** 

r.m 


7/01 

5,31* 

1.117 

8.314 

671.-10 

Ml, 0*0 


1.332 

iran 





3.131 

Snfl 

7,46.5 

3 *r>: 


3.617 

011.370 

IA1.0-1J 

Cll.SSO 

1.437 

iftjr.paran 



4.6*1 

Sr; 4 

7.17* 


I/*! 

8,77* 

8.H8 

3/!l* 

437.50} 


421,610 

1,117 

rnpliyr ... 



c.irt 

r.771 

-<>»? 

WKl 

0.151 

8.4** 1 

1.7*1 

.-.*0*1 

6.33.-50 

474.00-3 

610,003 

1.410 

iarslpur ... 

... 

.*> 

r./n 

j.ts; 

Z 


0,171 

8.15! 

8.0.0 

8.1*7 

V3.1-J 

610.000 

436,310 

1,460 

-mrA 



4,-1 

3,. 17 

r.*.*:'! 

r.-'7 

4,:>7 

3.117 

8.-7-1 

5, *77 


iH bjJ dt'M 

472,103 

1.397 

slla 




1.10 

1-3 

I.Cf* 

7,351 

l,P«< 


w 

811.810 

SI 

1H7.S70 

1.323 

ItiUl rarrana* ... 


j 


6.111 

Mia 

l.-'rt 


r -37 

7, *oi 

4-6*,OI« 

Kt 

470.1*31 

1,603 

lllwt _ 



C.KA 

*.tf7 

4.173 

6.'*7* 

5.7 W 

S.ST 

2,i;<7 


C2.1.131 

4-0,00*1 

433.003 

1,310 

m 


... 

r.cn 

3.3-3 

1.-15 

r,!v. 

8.322 

1,5- l 

1,-13 


£:**,6.--l 

336.C09 

830,110 

1.411 

il«rr 



l,*'M 

3.3-7 

7.7-1 

6.011 

1.5*7 

8,»**3 

8.7*3 


321,189 

sii/kh 

830.100 

1,333 

l.ardara 



: .-h 

6.7*** 

*.,*>•» 

P.rro 

8,4-1 

4.0»* 

4.0*7 


ru.M} 

4**1.001 

426.010 

1.311 

uT.aritwurii 




3.137 

3.1-3 

4.C l, » 

\Ml 

3nw 

8.1*61 

4.^25 

M*. Ill 

2P.O03 

3 15,533 

) ( 570 

tnrMdiuni 



1,sti 

l .mi 

l.Ki 

3.1!" 

1.7 11 

1 

1/3W 

2 /:ts 

107,7-0 

13i.fi*>} 

171.860 

1.HTO 

uibTititn 

... 

... 


1.-75 


4.S»1 

r-ya 


8.5-1 

4,0*7 

53*,I60 

8«S,U *0 

310,160 

1,4*1 

ach Jhhir 

... 


J AC 

f-4 


f.M 

l ,* :»i 


.18K&9 

r-M 

161.140 

8-0.000 

145,400 

1.20*1 


3.517 

4.1-3 

G»l7l 

*,15* 


IMlVl 


F.65* 

631.33} 

480,000 

610,470 

1.621 

.ml* 2t&rfwr Tributary 






■HM 







bta!« ... 

... 

... 

1.8-5 

S,M») 


t* r -1 

1.'35 

3 

1A» 

1,34! 

813.00 

209,000 

1C1.600 

933 

dal dhtri'-Uincbid- 



mmm 










ln^ 1 rodatMira 

- 

810,0*5 

J 41,1.7! 

, iggg 

lr/,«v. 

1*7,873 

lii.eoj 

107,711 

127,100 

81,674,510 

18, 405, 101 

18,435,370 

1,317 

Valla Municipality 


1,^ 

fiVl 







1*0.380 

Kot Available. 


Ulway*, Ac. 

... 

«r 

1M 

71 

■a 

■Bl 

... 

... 


... 

z.\gco 

nit 

to. 


RBtKH Tom, 

... 

iij/cn 

10.371 

IST.W 

lf.4,0‘7 

1*7,873 

ISl.CW 

107,0(1 

187,100 

81,853,0*0 

19, 493. 100 

19.485,370 

1,547 


A return of enumeration boohs used in each tMnd, forming a statement 
much too long to print here, is preserved in tho Census Oilico and should form 
an excellent guide to schedule distribution next census. 

13. Tho schedule in use in 1801 was capablo of consusing eight 

individuals. This number was decided on in 
A im Kar.va±:n, conscquonco of tho preceding census of 1881 having 

established that tho averngo household in Bengal contained generally between 
five and six members. The adoption of tho definition of a household as 
a commonsal family tended to reduce this average, and it was thought with 
good reason that an eight-lino schedule would moot tho needs of tho great 
majority of houses. Such was no doubt tho fact, but tho last column in 
tho foregoing statement proves that there was much excess expenditure of 
schedules in nearly every district. Tho subject wns discussed at groat length 
at the Census Conference hold at Simla in October 1891, and tho almost 
unanimous opinion was that tho principlo of allotting one schodule to each 
household had no advantago commensurate with tho heavy oxtra cost involved 
in tho systom. It is necessary to bind together tho schedules of each block, 
and this binding must bo of a strength to rosist a very great doal of rough 
usage both in tho hands of tho enumerators, and especially when the books 
arc handled and reliandlod with little tondornoss during, the processes of 
abstraction by a dozon different groups of. clerks. Nothing hut; tho firm 
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and lasting -work obtained from machinery can withstand such treatment, 
and it is only in Calcutta that such workmanship is available. This cir- 
cumstance does away with a proposal to send the schedules in a loose state 
to districts where they could be hand-bound into the size requisite for each 
block. Moreover, the extra cost of manual labour would be very appreciable. 
A further difficulty remains. No matter how careful the preliminary count- 
ing of bouses may be, and even if there were many more tlian four sizes 
of books, an arrangement which would inevitably result in confusion, it 
would be impossible to distribute them in any combinations that would not 
involve waste or the danger of insufficiency. The only possible manner of 
meeting these various objections is to allow the enumerator to enter households 
continuously, running on from page to page, subject to the condition that 
at the first enumeration ho should leave two lines blank after each house- 
hold and before beginning a second family. In this way sufficient room would 
be left for a couplo of new entries on the final night. If this number were 
exceeded, the extra entries could be made on a blank page at the end, preceded 
by the number of the house to which the individuals belonged on that night. 
It serves no statistical purposes, and facilitates inspection only in a small 
degree, to keep one schedule for each family. The enumeration book 
contains on one of its first pages a list with consecutive numbers of every house 
in the block with the name of its principal resident. The census seeks to 
record no information of a personal character, and the two statistical facts 
sought for by enumerating houses, viz., their number and the average number 
of individuals in each family, would be obtained from the block list and by 
dividing the total of bouses into the total of inhabitants. It was also suggested 
at the Simla Conference that, adopting this system of continuous entry, it would 
be advisable to increase the size of the schedules itself, and the proposal seems 
an excellent one for large blocks, and would save the time lost in abstraction by 
the compiler having to turn over pages very frequently, an operation which also 
distracts his attention. In the case of smaller blocks, however, if the schedules 
were large, the whole book would become of a very flimsy character, and would 
be a ready victim to any rough usage. It Eeems therefore advisable to keep 
to the eight-line schedule for small books, viz., those able to census the blocks 
supplied in 1891 with books of ten or twenty schedules. In the 30-household 
book of 1891 the schedule might have sixteen lines, and in that for GO families, 
twenty-four lines. In this way also the books would be of different sizes and 
easily recognizable one from another, whilst in 1891, being all of the same 
dimensions except in thickness, their censusing power was ascertainable only 
by counting the pages or by guess work. If these suggestions are adopted, the 
number of schedules shown as used, in the statement in paragraph 12, might be 
greatly reduced. It is in fact very doubtful that more than one thousand 
eight-line schedules, or their equivalent in larger books, would be needed for one 
thousand families. 

14. The definition of the “house” and the “ village” and the delimitation 

of blocks laid the ground work of the actual census, 

Tee scpzzvzsieg agzsct. p, u f, jfc was necessary also to develop a machinery 

for the training of the enumerators, and for their supervision. It was impossible 
to obtain really educated and intelligent men to fill the immense number of 
enumerators 5 beats, into which these Provinces were divided. There was reason 
to fear that perhaps quarter of these posts, and probably many more, wonld 
be entrusted to men, who could do little more than read and write, and that 
without much facility. It was therefore imperatively necessary to place 
within their easy reach some means of obtaining explanations of the census rules 
and instructions, which were found tough matter by even the better educated 
enumerators. Although every public department, as far as possible, placed 
its officers at the disposal of the Census authorities, their number was quite 
inadequate for the work. It was therefore decided to group blocks in tens 
round some enumerator or local gentleman of special intelligence, if posable 
a schoolmaster, who was appointed a supervisor. Although it was not feasible 
to personally instruct every one of five or ten thousand enumerators in a large 
district, it was hoped that it might he possible to reach one-tenth of the 
number. Touring officers of Government, and especially of the Educational 
and Police Departments, were directed to seek every opportunity of bringing 
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the supervisors together and of explaining to them the procedure of the census 
and tho manner of filling up the various columns of the schedule. Special 
instructions to supervisors were nlso prepared in each vernacular, pointing out 
all difliculties and misconceptions likely to arise. The functions of the super- 
visor were only in a very minor degree executive. Ho was almost exclusively 
a trained centre of census information in every “circle” of about 500 houses. 
The administrative work was left in the hands of the Charge Superintendent, 
usually the Inspector of Police at a i/idnd, the charge corresponding in area 
to the (hand, which, however, when too largo was broken up into sub-charges of 
ten circles or 5,000 houses each. Nothing, I believe, tended more to the success 
of the census of 1891 than tho appointment of numerous supervisors. The 
enumerator always had near at hand a trained advisor, and when in difficulty 
had only a couple of miles to go to ask for advice. Indeed, it was probable 
that in the ordinary business of life tho enumerator would often meet the super- 
visor of his block without having to seek him and travel many miles to find 
him. This office is one, which involves little personal trouble, and by its 
nature is regarded ns in some degree honorific. 

15. Alter all the preliminary arrangements of a general character had 
ftammiMBrnw. been completed, several special points required 

consideration, the most important being the enu- 
meration of tho great floating or boat population on tho rivers of Bengal, 
particularly in the eastern districts. Boats passing the census night at well- 
known or considerable mooring places gave comparatively little trouble, 
though there is always the danger of some members of their crews being on 
shore without being consuscd by tho land enumerators. Many trading and 
passenger craft, however, stop wherever they may happen to be when daylight 
fails, whilst a few on the main rivers pursue their journey through tho night. 
In 1881 it was decided to look out for such boats when they came to shore 
during the three days following the census, and in a few places patrol boats were 
employed to intercept them. Tho same practico was followed in 1891, hut 
most District Officers think that in future one day extra for boat census 
should suffice, except on the very largo rivers, and on them if a three-days’ 
census is maintained, patrol boats may bo dispensed with. They are certainly 
unnecessary on small rivers and channels, bccauso boats always draw up some 
time during tho day in such waters. On largo rivers they are nearly as useless, 
because all tho up traffic is towed by men walking on the bank, who can easily 
be intercepted by a land enumerator; whilst down-stream boats, often with 
the wind in their favour, sweep by at a pace that nothing but a steam-launch 
could overhaul. Patrol boats aro also about the most expensive of all census 
agencies, and arc liable to bo used for other than census purposes. There is 
the added danger that they may bo billed for, though never used. Even on 
the largest rivers tho number of boats that do not come to shore in three days 
must be few and far between. On tho other hand, the general allowance of 
three days for tho boat population undoubtedly leads to some double enumera- 
tion. Although tho head boatman or helmsman of each boat was given a 
rod ticket when its crew had been once counted, to prove the fact to other 
riparian enumerators, there is reason to believe that it was occasionally lost, or 
that some of the crew or passengers landed unprotected by a ticket within 
tho three days. Moreover, tho demand of three days’ watchfulness from the 
river enumerators is an encroachment on their other pursuits, which should be 
limited as much as possible. It is generally agreed that river patrols are not 
required on any but tho chief rivers, and that on such rivers one boat at any 
one point is of little use. The vessels to bo enumerated frequently pass by 
on one sido of the river before they can be overtaken by the patrol, which 
may be at the time near the other bank. Consequently in wide rivers three 
boats are necessary at each point, one keeping as much as possible in mid- 
stream. In large but not very wido livers two boats aro required. Patrol 
stations need not, however, be very numerous. They aro intended to intercept 
boats that sail steadily down-stream without coming to at any village on the 
bank. Such boats travel not less than 30 miles a day, so that if the stations 
are placed 80 to 100 miles apart, they should all be brought under census. 
Such stations should also bo established at points where the local officials can see 
that they are doing their work. Thus on the Ganges, Buxar, Patna, Mokameh, 
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Monghyf, Blmgalpur, Rajmalml, Rnmpur Boalia, Kushtia, etc., might bo 
chosen ; on the Brahmaputra, Dhubri and Sirajganj, and on the Megnn, Bliairab 
Bazar, Munshiganj, &c. At Goalando and at somo point on tho lower Megna 
a steam-launch would bo of tho greatest sorvico. 

16. Tho census of tho Sundarbans is always attended by special difficulties, 

duo to the almost inaeecssnblo nature of its southern 
ms undamjass. , f or0 g( s , w h cr0 woo d-cultors remain for many mouths 

at a time during tho cold weather, far removed from tho possibility of enumera- 
tion. With tho willing assistance, however, of the officers of tho Forest Depart- 
ment, arrangements were mado, which, it is behoved, secured their census. 
Thore are thirty-threo forest stations at selected points along the main navigable 
channels for tho purpose of levying duty on forest produce, particularly timber, 
brought out from tho Sundarbans, No boat can enter or leave this tract without 
passing somo of them. Beginning from tho 10th January, every officer enumer- 
ated tho crow and passengers on every boat passing his station in tho direction 
of the forest, giving to each boat a red ticket ns cvidenco of its having been 
censused. Up to tho 20th Fobrunry if any boat returned, tho red ticket was 
taken hack and forwarded to Calcutta, whero all entries regarding it ■were 
subsequently cancelled, as its occupants would ho counted elsewhere up to the 
1st March under tho general boat census rules. Moreover, ns it was very 
possible that many boats and persons had entered the Sundarbans before the 
10th January, who had not returned boforo tho census night, the forest officers 
continued to enumerate, hut only those leaving tho forest, up to tho 31st Mnrch, 
when tho wood-cutting season comes to an end. 

17. It is unnecessary to considor in detail tho instructions issued in regard 

to tho census of road travellers, railway passengers; 
0inEE 8PECIAt AWUN0E “ the inmates of jails, tho coolio lines of silk, indigo, 
and tea factories, fairs, religious gatherings, &c. They nro printed in tho 
records of the Census Department and generally worked excellently. It need 
only be mentioned that as the managing offices of tho River Steamer Com- 
panies are located in Calcutta, tho census of their stoamors, flats, launches, &c., 
not only in Bengal but in Assam, was arranged for directly, in concert with tho 
local agents, who with groat courtesy and at much trouble gavo every assis- 
tance in their power to the census administration. Tho Census Department is 
also under great obligations to tho managers and officials of tho railways in 
every part of the Province. 
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CHAPTER IL 

‘Site Actual €mtmmitoit. 


18. The numbering of the people consisted of two operations, a prelimi- 

nary record, which the instructions directed should 

statistics eecobded. commence on the 15th Januaiy and be completed 

on the 15th February, and a final checking of the entries on the night of the 
26th February between the hours of 6 p.m. and 10 p.si. The enumeration 
books were generally distributed by the end of December, and the enumerators 
had a clear fortnight to familiarise themselves with the instructions for filling 
up the schedule. This form consisted of fourteen columns with the following 
headings : — 


1. Serial number and name. 

2. Religion. 

3. Sect of Religion. 

4. Caste of Hindus and Jains. Tribe or race of Others. 

5. Subdivision of Caste. 

6. Male or female. 

7. Age. 

8. Married, unmarried, or widowed. 

9. Parent tongue. 

10. Birth-district, province, or country. 

11. Occupation or means of subsistence. 

12. Learning, literate or illiterate. 

13. ' Language known by literate. 

14. If any person be insane, deaf-mute from birth, totally blind, or a 

leper, enter that person as such below. 


Although the wording of the headings differed in some degree from those 
of the schedule of . 1881, the main statistics obtained in the two years were 
identical, the chief changes being the distinction of sect from religion and of 
sub-caste from main caste, whilst education was discriminated into English and 
vernacular literacy. The great difference between the census of 1881 and 1891 
lay in the manner in which the several columns were combined, as explained 
in the chapter on Compilation. 

19. The preliminary record consisted of the filling up by the enumerator 
__ . of the schedules in all its columns for every indivi- 

The pBELiim.ABT becobd. dual j n block. This task was a very simple one 

in the regulation districts, in which the average block rarely exceeded 40 houses 
or families and the average family consisted of five individuals. It is very 
doubtful whether it is advisable to begin this operation so long as six weeks 
before the actual final counting. It is true that this practice affords an oppor- 
tunity for supervising officers to examine and correct a large number of entries, 
but the disadvantages, of the numerous corrections rendered necessary on the 
final night by the births, deaths, and changes of residence which occur in the 
ninth part of a year seriously hamper the enumerator. There is no part of the 
work of this official which is so open to suspicion as his thorough revision of the 
enumeration book on the census night. It is therefore generally considered that 
it would be better not to begin the first record more than a fortnight before 
the final counting, and to trust to loose test schedules for the training of the 
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enumerators. As a matter of fact inspections made during the month of prelimi- 
nary record by my subordinates proved that the mass of the enumerators 'them- 
selves appreciated the position, and it is doubtful whether one-fourth of the 
population had been censused in the schedule books before the 10th of February. 
On the other hand, inmost districts the enumerators had prepared on plain paper 
before that date a rough draft of the schedules of their block, and it was not till 
the whole had been revised by the supervisor that they were copied into the 
enumeration book. Indeed, most enumerators seemed to have made it a matter 
of pride to send in the book free from any corrections, except those of the final 
night.. If possible, it would be advisable hereafter to require as part of the 
regular enumeration procedure that such rough drafts should be invariably 
prepared, the books not being filled in till a week before the final counting. 
Although the great majority-, perhaps 95 per cent., of the books were models of 
neatness, some were cut about by corrections till many of their entries were 
almost illegible. These few books were the cause of much trouble in compila- 
tion, as the clerks on one abstraction sheet read them one way and those on a 
second in a different way, whilst a third set omitted them altogether, the result- 
ant confusion in totals being a source of many errors and necessitating much 
correction. 

20. In a few areas, however, the preliminary census began as early as 

the 1st January. Moreover, in some it was found 
Special tbacxs. that in consequence of the paucity of educated 

enumerators the final checking could not be completed in a single night, or that 
it was inadvisable to do census work at night and so possibly rouse the suspi- 
cions or fears of rude and uncivilised populations in backward tracts. The areas 
in which the early commencement of the .first counting was sanctioned were all 
the non-regulation districts and the Tributary States of Orissa and Chutia 
Nagpur, but in many, portions of these jurisdictions the permission was not 
availed of, and enumeration was begun as late as in ordinary regulation dis- 
„ tricts. The exception should be employed as little 

The final counting. aa p 0SS ^] e< The rule in regard to final counting) * 

other than on the night of the 26th, was .that if it could not be completed before , 
9 a.m. on the 27th, it should be commenced at such a period as to close at sun- 
down on the 26th. This exceptional measure was necessary only in the Hazari- 
bagh and Lohardaga districts, one to three days before the 26th being needed in 
ew iunffle thdnds : in Singhbhum, where two days were allowed in the hilly 
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portion, of two thdnds , the remainder of the district being censused during the 
morning of the 27th ; in Jalpaiguri, where a portion of the Western Duars was" 
finally enumerated on the afternoon of the 26th, a night census on that date 
being found practical in far the larger part of the district ; and in the Santal 
Parganas, where all the subdivisions were censused at daybreak on the 27th, 
except Deogarh subdivision, where the ordinary night census was enforced. In 
the Tributary States of Chutia Nagpur the final checking began as early as the 
20th February, but in the Tributary States of Orissa a night census on the 26th 
was the general rule, whilst only in a small area was it found necessary to 
commence as soon as the 25th. In the Puri district a small tract of countiy in 
the Banpur fhdnd was censused after 3 p.m. on the afternoon of the 26th.. In 
Darjeeling, where the night census in 1881 had caused much commotion amongst 
the coolies on the tea gardens, considerable numbers of them having absconded 
over our frontier into Nipal in order to avoid it, a night census was, on the strong 
representations of the Deputy Commissioner, again attempted and with entire 
success. The Deputy Commissioner of the.Santal Parganas was also of opinion 
that a night census would have caused no disturbance in 1891. Having regard, 
however, to the violent hostility displayed in 1881, it was thought inadvisable 
to attempt the experiment. Some anxiety was also felt with regard to the con- 
siderable Santal population in the south of the districts of Bhagalpur and Monghyr 
and the north of Bankura and Birbhum, but the District Magistrates carried 
through a night census in all these tracts without difficulty. 

21. No attempt at a synchronous census was made in the Hill Tracts of 

Chittagong. Tho physical characteristics of- the 
<rnE C hittagong” ° F country, the almost entire absence of education 

amongst tho local tribes, and the unwillingness 
of their chiefs to supply the British Government with accurate information 
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regarding their numbers, necessitated very careful and rather expensive arrange- 
ments. At the time of the first census in 1872, the Deputy Commissioner 
wrote 

“The Chiefs’ principal source of revenue is a capitation tax, out of which they pay a 
certain proportion to Government as tribute. They undoubtedly possess the information 
necessary to the compilation of a most accurate return of the population ; but regarding our 
motives in requiring such a statement from them to be simply to obtain data, whereon 
hereafter we shall build a claim for more tribute, they systematically endeavour to make the 
numbers of their people, and consequently their own inoomes, appear less than is actually 
the case.” 

The same difficulty still exists, particularly in the territory of the 
Bohmong, under whom the village headmen hold a certain area or mahdl on the 
farming system at a fixed rent. It is their clear interest to conceal the true 
number of the families, from whom they collect the poll tax, and they habitually 
combine to minimize their returns of households. These men were, however, 
called on in September 1890 to submit careful lists of families, and were warned 
that they would be rigorously checked. The results were not satisfactory in 
the Bohmong’s Circle, only 24,543 persons having been returned, against 37,932 
found when the census had been completed. The population of the Hill 
Tracts lives in scattered and temporary hamlets in the valley of the four large 
rivers, the Pheni, Kamapliuli, Sangu, and Matamuri, which intersect the 
district. Having obtained an approximate list of their subjects from the chiefs, 
the Deputy Commissioner was able in a rough way to block out the valleys, and 
appointed his subordinates of every kind to recount the people, this operation 
being carried out between the 20th and 26th Februaiy by the enumerators 
working uniformly from east to west across the district, thus catching on the 
final night any temporary immigrants from the regulation districts of Chitta- 
gong, who in the cold weather cross the border in considerable numbers, though 
they stay only for a few days at a time, in order to cut timber and bamboos. 
In consequence of the entire illiteracy of the people, and the impossibility of the 
official enumerators filling up the more elaborate schedule used in the Province 
in so short a time, a special form was employed, in which only the head of 
each family was individually recorded, subsequent columns giving simple 
particulars regarding the inmates of his house, the number of males under and 
over 15 years of age, the number of females under and over 12 years of age, and 
any infirmity found amongst them. In regard to himself he stated his religion, 
tribe, class, birthplace and occupation. 

22. In Hill Tippera a similar schedule was sanctioned, but an elaborate 

system of blocking was adopted, based on the four 

ILL EEA ASD IKKnr * administrative subdivisions, into which the state is 
divided, each police circle being formed into a charge, within which villages 
were grouped into blocks, according to their size or the number of educated 
enumerators available. Only a single counting beginning on the 11th and 
ending on the 26th February was attempted, but the results were of a very 
satisfactory character. In Sikkim the inhabitants were numbered in the three 
simple categories of men, women, and children, the sex of the latter not being 
ascertained. The tribe or caste of the head of each family was also recorded. 
It is hoped that at next census, a schedule like that in use in the Hill Tracts 
of Chittagong may be found possible of employment, and that the general 
Imperial schedule may be brought into use in the latter district, and in Hill 
Tippera. 

23. The concluding operation of the Actual Census was completed on 

The Enmoom Totals. ? he morning following the night of the final counts 

mg. All the enumerators of each circle, usually 
about ten in number, assembled under their supervisor and carefully totalled 
their enumeration books, the totals first arrived at being checked by a second 
enumerator and finally verified by the supervisor. The provisional district 
totals thus ascertained, compared with the results of compilation, are given on 
the following page, and show that the most accurate work was done in Cuttack 
and Bajshahi, and the least so in Darbhanga and MuzafEarpur. The causes of 
error were enquired into in a few cases, and the results proved that in very few 
cases were the mistakes traceable to the enumerators, but practically always 
arose in the summation of the block totals, or by the omission of figures, 
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which came in late from somo circlo, and tlio absonco of which had not been 
detected : — 


Districts. 

Provisional 
return b. 

Actual figures. 

Variation. 

Dardiean Division. 





Bnrdwnn ... 

, 1,883,400 

1,391,880 

+ 

8,480 

Dnnkura ... ... 

1,003,200 

1,069,608 

+ 

0,418 

Birbhum ... ... 

789,000 

797,833 

+ 

8,233 

Midnapur ... 

2,021,750 

2,631,510 


9,766 

Hugli ... ... 

1,009,560 

1,070,710 

+ 

7,150 

Howrah ... ... 

701,150 

721,211 

— 

9,939 

Presidency Division. 





Calcutta City ... 

574,940 

681,660 

+ 

C.G20 

24-PnrgannB 

1,870,920 

1,892,033 

+ 

12,113 

Hndia 

1,039,010 

3,644,103 

+ 

4,498 

Jossor ••• mi 

1,880,990 

1,888,827 

+ 

1,837 

Khulna ... 

1 .100.780 

1, 177,052 


10.922 

Murshidahad 

1,211,410 

1,250,940 

+ 

0,536 

Itajshahi Division. 





Dinaipur... 

1,051,400 

1,665,835 

+ 

4,345 

HajBhahi ... ... 

3.812.850 

1,318,330 

+ 

456 

ltangpur ... 

2,009,050 

2,006.464 

— 

4,486 

Bogra ... 

816,070 

817,494 

+ 

2,424 

I’nbna ... ... 

1, 334,640 

1,362,392 

+ 

7,752 

Darjcoling 

223.020 

223,314 

'+ 

294 

Jalpaiguri 

676,690 

681,352 

+ 

4,662 

Dacca Division. 





Dacca ... ... 

.2,406,390 

2,420,656 

+ 

14.2CG 

Faridpur ... ... 

1,702,030 

1,797.320 

+ 

4,690 

Bnkliargnnj 

2,147,600 

2,163,965 

+ 

6,365 

Maimansingh 

3,444,030 

3,472,186 

+ 

28,156 

Chittagong Division. 





Chittagong 

1,281,830 

1,290,167 

+ 

8,837 

Noakhali ... 

1,OOS,9CO 

1,009,093 

+ 

733 

Tippcra ... 

1,776,8-10 

1,782,935 

+ 

0,095 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

107,450 

107,286 


16t 

Patna Division. 






1,770,220 

1,769,004 

— 

1,216 

Gaya ... ... 

2,141,000 

2,138,331 

— 

2,729 

Shahabnd 

2,042,120 

2,063,337 

+ 

21.217 

Muznffarpur ... 

2,689.400 

2,711,415 

+ 

21,955 

Darblianga ... 

2,770,050 

2,801,955 

+ 

31,905 


2,471,520 

2,467,477 


4,043 

Champaran 

1,854,040 

J,859,4G5 

+ 

5,425 

jBhagalpur Division. 





Mongliyr ... ... 

2,025,220 

2, 030.021 

+ 

10,801 

Bhagalpur 

2,023,800 

2,032,696 

+ 

9,306 

Farnca ... 

1,940,650 

1,944,658 

+ 

4,008 

Malda ... ... 

812,860 

814,919 

+ 

2,009 

Santal Farganas 

1,743,700 

1,764,196 

+ 

10,436 

Orissa Division. 





Cuttack ... ... 

1,937,880 

1,937,671 

+ 

291 

Furi ... ... 

988,410 

944,998 

+ 

6,588 

SfildSOr in ■■■ 

989,230 

994,625 

+ 

6,396 

Chutia Nagpur 



. 


Division. 





Hazaribagh ... 

1,162,480 

1,164,321 

+ 

1,841 

Lohardaga. 

1,740,660 

1,725,655 

— 

21,005 

Singbbhum 

646,380 

645,488 

— 

892 

Manbhum 

1,190,070 

1,193,328 

+ 

3,258 

Total, British 

70,908,260 

71,176,929 

+ 267,669 

Feudatories 

3,428,390 

3,466,437 

-f- 

38,047 

Total, Bengal 

74,337,650 

74,643,366 

+ 305,716 


24. The abstract of the enumeration books thus drawn up by the enumera- 
tors, consisted only of the grand totals of males and . 
Tins Abstbact. females censused in them. I, however, proposed, 

with the approval of the Government of Bengal, that a more detailed abstract 
should be obtained, showing religion, infirmities, and ages in. three periods, but 
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the suggestion .to not sanctioned by tbe Census Commissioner, who thought 
that it would add appreciably to the work of the enumerators whilst the 
results might not be satisfactoiy. I am still, however, strongly of opinion 
that, as in England, these officials should ' prepare such an abstract, but 
omitting age and including education and foreign birthplace, without specifi- 
cation. I offer the following form for adoption in future censuses : — 

Charge 


(A) 

(B) 


District Thana 

Circle No. 

Occupied houses M» ••• 

Total males 
(Cj (i) Hindus; males ... 

(ii) Musalmans; males 

(iii) Christians ; males 

(iv) Other Religions : males ... 

(D) (i) Attending school ; males ... 

(ii) Can read and write a vernacular 
language; males 

Ditto ditto English ; males ... 
Born outside the district ; males ... 
Insane ; males 
Blind; males 
Deaf and mute; males 
Lepers; males 


Block No. 


(iii) 

(E) 

(P) 


Total females 

females > 
females 
females 
females 
females 

females 
females 
ferdales 
females 
females 
females 
fumnles 


SnjurAnr. 

Compilation. 


It seems out of place to deal with this matter here, but it is introduced 

because, with the full experience of the census 
compilation before me, I am most absolutely of 
opinion that the enumerator’s abstract should be 
made the basis and check of a large part of compilation, and not be used, as in 
1891, merely to supply a rough provisional total of district population. The 
abstract form should be printed on stout paper and be sent to each subdivisional 
head-quarters along with the enumeration books, when their entries should be 
immediately abstracted and tabulated under the personal supervision of the Sub- 
divisional Officer. When added together the results would place Government in 
possession of a mass of the most important, carefully checked, and reliable figures 
within a month after the talcing of the census. The totals (A), (B), and (C) 
could be immediately printed and form tables I to VI of the Imperial Series. Totals 
(D) and (F) not being combined with age and caste, would not yield final figures 
for any tables, but would be invaluable as a check on the abstraction for the 
tables of education and infirmities. Similarly, total (E), though itwould not give 
the sources from which the immigrant population of each district is derived, 
would supply the all-important information required in judging of the increase 
of population in any district, viz., the total number of the immigrant section of its 
people. It would also check the compilation of the Imperial table of birthplace. 
Each of these two latter totals would, in fact, at any period in either abstrac- 
tion or tabulation fix the locality of any error in the above-mentioned tables. It 
is needless to say that for the accuracy of these totals and their compilation into 
thdnd tables the Subdivisional Officer should be held most strictly and personally 
responsible. The work would last only a month, and would be of the very 
simplest character. None of the six totals require the combination of more than 
two columns of the schedule, each being based on the entries of a single column 
taken with the sex column. The compiling clerk would have nothing to do but 
run his finger down each column, counting the entries, at the same time keeping 
his eye on the sex column. The following .'simple abstraction sheet, which 
would also serve as a tabulation register, should be used: — 


Than* 


Block No. 


S* 

Ss 

U 

-5 £ 

M P 
p5 O 
MO 

OQ O 

B 

P 

B 

B 

> 

1 

1 

2 

P 

n 

• 

! 

* 

© 

R 

H ' 
jji 

Can read and 
write 

u 

bS 

° R 

O H 

MR 

j 

2 

a \ 

B 

3 

CD 

0 

5 

si 

SB 

s* 

i 

ft 

& 

A 

Vemnoulor. 

English. 

c5 

1 

a? 

S 

o 

Pk 

© 

* 

tS 

*3 

a 
i £ 

© 

*3 

a 

d 

*3 

a 

£ 

.2 

a 

© 

*3 

a 

91 

&< 

© 

I 

© 

*5 

a 

Ok 

© 

© 

*3 

a 

r® 

€ 

1 

© 

§ 

£ 

© ; 
1 

© 

*3 

a 

© 

pm 

© 

1 

© 

*3 

a 

«p 

© 

*3 

. 1 

§ 

& 

© 

[3 

© 

i 

£ 

o 

! 

1 

E 










3 

1 




i 

... 




. i 




2 

Bfl 


4 

4 

tti 




... 
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... 

, tT 

... 

... 

... 

i 

... 

... 
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... 

... 

... 


3 
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2 

1 

i 
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... 

... 

... 

... 

1. 

1 

... 


"* 

2 

... 

... 


••• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Enter in manuscript an? other religion found. 








































The totals for each block should be compared with the enumerator’s abstract, 
and if found to differ in any column, the figures under its heading alone need 
be abstracted oyer again. 

25. A single clerk on Rs. 15 a month could prepare these abstraction 

Inmnunan. 8 , blo . oks Y ith ? n . average population of 

250 souls each m a day of six horn’s. Most of the 
columns, except the first five, would usually be blank, and he would make very 
rapid progress. This operation would cost under . Rs. 25,000 for eighty mil- 
lions of people, the probable population of the Lower Provinces in 1901. Each 
clerk could compile the above sheet for 50,000 persons in a month of 25 work- 
ing days, so that five to ten clerks would be able to complete the work in one 
month for most subdivisions. The cost of tabulating the block totals would 
be very little,' perhaps Rs. 5,000. It is not too much to expect that a few 
reliable young men, candidates for some local appointments, and anxious to 
obtain a character for good and accurate work, could be found in every sub- 
division. Still if the District Magistrate saw reason to think that abstraction 
at subdivisional offices would interfere too much with ordinary duties, or that 
it could be more efficiently carried out at head-quarters, there is no reason Why 
all the enumeration books should not be collected at the district capital, and 
the checking of the enumerators’ abstracts completed there. I am induced 
to suggest abstraction being efEected at subdivisions, first, because subdivision 
of work, and especially subdivision of supervision, gives the best results ; and 
secondly, because the Subdivisional Officers would be immediately able to cri- 
ticize the results with the aid of their special local knowledge, but chiefly, 
because in 1872 this procedure was found feasible, admirable subdivisional 
abstracts having been drawn up in a few days after the census of that year, 
with the aid of a few clerks lent by neighbouring landlords and planters, by 
the Subdivisional Officer of the Cnuadanga subdivision of the Nadia district, 
Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, now Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

26. Although in backward tracts the enumerators are far from trustworthy 
_ compilers, still it is certain that over nine-tenths of 

Ubgent statistics. the Province, drawn as they are from the literate 

castes, and consisting chiefly of the sub-managers of estates, rent collectors, vil- 
lage accountants, schoolmasters, shopkeepers', village headmen, etc., they are as 
well acquainted with figures as the men we subsequently employ in the com- 
pilation offices, and are thoroughly capable of drawing up very accurate totals. 
In the ill-educated and mostly in the non-regulation districts there would pro- 
bably be an appreciable amount of error in the 'abstracts and the reconciliation 
' of their figures as compared with the subdivisional compilation would cost time 
and money, but it seems certain that for Rs. 30,000 we would obtain statistics 
twice compiled and intercompared for (i) the total population, male and female 
of districts, subdivisions and thdnds ; (ii) the religions of the inhabitants, male 
and female, of those administrative divisions ; (iii) similar information for all 
towns and municipalities; (iv) the. number of persons of each sex under edu- 
cation, and those able to read and write a vernacular language or English ; (v) 
the immigrant population of every town and tlidnd ; and (vi) the number of 
the insane, blind, deaf-mute and of lepers in any given area, town or adminis- 
trative division. Government really needs very little more than these statistics, 
but it wants them urgently. The extra labour of preparing the abstracts, re- 
quired for che cking them, would be inappreciable to each of the half-a-million- 
of enumerators likely to be employed in 1901, whilst their checking or recom- 
pilation would throw little work on the 130 Subdivisional Officers concerned, 
who would reasonably take an interest in rapidly ascertaining the main results 
of operations, which had taken up so much of their time during the preceding 
twelve months. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


Ultc compilation of ilte ‘Sables, 


27. Tlie preparations for the compilation of the statistics of the census 

were commenced early in January 1891, with the 
BsiKicTiosr. translation and printing of the abstraction sheets 

and tabulation registers prescribed by the Census Commissioner, the former being 
twelve and the latter twenty in number. The abstraction sheets were — 

I. — A combination of sex, age, religion, and civil condition, abstracted 

from columns 2, 6, 7, and 8 of the Census Schedule. 

II. — A combination of sex, age, religion, and education ; columns 2, 6, 

7, 12. 

III. — A combination of sex, age, and occupation; columns G, 7, and 11. 

IV. — A combination of sex, caste, and sub-caste ; columns 4, 5, and 6. 

V, — A combination of sex and parent tongue ; columns G and 9. 

VI. — A combination of sex and place of birth ; columns 6 and 10. 

VII. — A combination of sex, ago, and caste, with infirmities; columns 4, 

6, 7, and 14. 

VIII. — A combination, for Christians only, of religion, sect, race and nation- 

ality, with sex ; columns 2, 3, 4, and 6. 

IX. — A combination, for Christians only, of race, age, and sex ; column? 
4, 6, and 7. 

X. — A combination of sex, religion, caste, education, and language of the 

literate; columns 2, 4, 6, 12, and 13. 

XI. — A combination of religion, caste, age, sex, and civil condition 

columns 2, 4, 6, 7, and 8. 

XII. — A combination of age and sex from columns 6 and 7, for 100, OOC 
persons in the province. 

The first six, the tenth and eleventh had to be filled up for every individua' 

enumerated, and these eight were known as the mail 
he Mils sheets. sheets. The two last were entirely new, the firs 

six being the same as in 18S1, except that age was added in the second o: 
education sheet, and was substituted for religion in combination with occupation 
in the third, whilst sub-caste was added to caste in the fourth sheet. Caste wai 
also combined with infirmities in sheet VII. Moreover, in regard to occupations 
not only was the employment of workers recorded, but the means of livelihooc 
of those who do no work, — that is, the occupation of those, by whom they art 
supported. This last addition necessitated the abstraction of as many entries as 
there were persons enumerated, — that is, 74|- millions ; whilst in 1881, only 
actual workers numbering 23 millions were compiled. . 

28. In order to complete the work in four months or 100 working days, 

the sanctioned establishment for these abstraction 
Cohered with those or 1881 . sheetg wer0 per mi l lio n of population— 


Sheet I 

iS 

;; 1 

„ XI 


12 abstractors. 
4 


Total 


50 
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The clerks required in 1881 for the abstraction of the main sheets of that 
year did not exceed 29, the number, on I, II, IV, V., and VI remaining the same, 
but on III only four or five were needed. The Census Report of 1881 states 
that it was at one time suggested to introduce the element of ago in combination 
with occupation, but “abandoned on the ground that it would hopelessly com* 
plicate the tables.” This complication had to bo met and overcome in 1891, 
besides that a three-fold larger population was dealt with. The additions to the 
old abstraction sheets were, however, as nothing when compared with the two 
new sheets which combined education with caste and marriage with age and 
caste. The latter, the dreaded sheet XI, was not finally compiled till the end 
of 1892, and cost me an amount of personal labour I will never forget. Its 
extreme intricacy was accompanied by an equally strong temptation to get round 
its difficulties by methods far removed from statistical accuracy. The totallings 
and cross totallings were infinite in number, and in spite of correction and re- 
correction the compiled results of this sheet had to bo rejected in dozens of 
thdnds as manifestly guess-work fudging. In this way five out of the eleven 
thdnds of the Hugh District were found worse than unreliable. In fact, the 
whole character of the undertaking was changed by the introduction of caste 
in place of or in addition to religion. Religions in the Lower Provinces are 
practically two, — Hindu and Musalman, whilst if only the chief castes are 
considered, some sixty totals were needed where a couple formerly sufficed. 

29. The first question, however, that arose in connection with the compila- 
' _ tion of the figures recorded in the schedules was 

isteict ehs 0 s ffices. -where this operation should be carried out. In 1881 

there were three offices, at Calcutta, at Dinapur near Patna, and at Cuttack. 
The Agra Conference advised that the number should be increased by the 
establishment of an office at each divisional head-quarters, and this arrangement 
was followed in the Punjab. In the Bombay Presidency and the North-Western 
Provinces, however, district offices were adopted, and I strongly pressed the same 
system on the Bengal Government, and in this matter had the great advantage 
. of being supported by the Census Commissioner, who wrote: — ■ 


“ My experience in 1881 of large offices, even under good supervision, was suoli as to 
induce me to advise my successor in 13 om bay to abandon them, and to work with a greater 
number of centres, as I found the influence on each other of large masses of men engaged 
temporarily was bad, that personal oontrol web weakened, and oheok inevitably relegated more 
than is prudent to subordinates.” 


In addressing the Local Government I remarked : — 

“ The great argument ordinarily used against abstraction and tabulation in districts is 
that there would be great variety of practice in the treatment of the enumerators’ schedules 
in different distriots. This is a danger which I do not appreciate, and I am glad to say that 
my views are in this respect in entire harmony with those of Mr. Haines. Mistakes, blunders, 
and carelessness in abstracting and tabulating I can understand in district census offices as in 
any other office ; but as it will be the sole duty of the clerks to extraot what the schedule contains, 
nothing more and nothing less, I cannot see where the chance of variety of practice comes in. 
No district clerk nor any of his superiors, up to the Distriot Magistrate, will have anything 
to do with classification or compilation. Every occupation, no matter how seemingly 
unmeaning, must be abstracted and tabulated, without any attempt being made to place it in 
its proper category of employment. Every caste, however obscure, is to be similarly treated, 
and on no account to be grouped with any other. In fact, it should be the single object of 
the whole superior distriot staff to make the clerks a body of maohines, who mil, so to say, 
unintelligently, but at the same time with absolute fidelity, extraot every fact, statement, and 
figure from the schedule, without any question as to the meaning or accuracy of the entries 
in the sohedule. * * * * What I desire to emphatically point out is, that there is no 
room and no necessity for reference to the Provincial Superintendent or to anybody else. 
The procedure is absolutely uniform in its essenoe, and variety of treatment impossible. _ No 
doubt when the stage of compilation, specifically so called, is reached, the position of affairs is 
almost reversed. The clerks are constantly employed in grouping and classifying. There is, 
in fact, the widest field for variety of practice and treatment, and for this reason- the operation 
of compilation should be carried out at one centre in Bengal (Calcutta) under the personal and 
persistent supervision of the Provincial Superintendent.” 

As the result of these representations the Government of Bengal sanctioned 
the system of district offices, and it has on the whole been found to work very 
well, and has been approved by almost every district officer, who gave personal 
attention to the operations of compilation. The chief difficulty that has been 
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found in praclieo results from Iho fact that a few district officers, under the 
stress of other and probably more important work, did not, or wero unable’ 
to, give to the local census offices the amount of supervision they required, and 
such offices generally turned out at first very indifferent figures, which had to 
bo revised or re-compiled at much cost. Still tho balance of advantage remains 
with tho district- system. It secures a much wider field for tho choico of clerks, 
and if, ns is recommended hereafter, the period of District Compilation be 
extended to nine months, tho number of men required in each office would bo 
comparatively small, and they can be carefully chosen. In 1881 the Provincial 
Superintendent admitted that “ tho class of men employed in tho mtfassal offices 
was bettor than those whom diro necessity compelled us to entertain in Cal- 
cutta. There were a quantity of scamps out of place, into whoso antecedents it 
was impossible to enquire, who were idlo and insubordinate, and who, until thoy 
were detected and expelled, were a constant source of disquiet to tho office. In 
tho Dinapur and Cuttack offices the class of clerks was much bettor.” The experi- 
ence of 1801 was precisely similar. In Calcutta and tho neighbouring districts 
of tho 21-Parganas. Howrah, Hngli and Bard wan a great deal of the work was 
of the most unsatisfactory description, and fudging was rampant, whilst in back- 
ward districts like Champaran, Puri, Hazaribagh, Jiogra, Maltla, and Eonklinli tho 
work was generally excellent and always honest, though the clerks were occa- 
sionally ill educated and consequently more liable to error. Moreover, ns in 
1881, “the pay was found sufficient to at tract a better class of men in the mufassal 
offices than in the metropolis” Even in the Central Compilation Office very 
liberal pay could not secure honesty. Whenever an error in addition was made 
and subsequently discovered by the inf cr-comperison of registers, usually' the first 
thought of tho compilers was not to correct tho total b} T rc-ndding the items but 
to fudgo some one of the items so ns to raise or decrease the total to the requisite 
figure. So bad is the temporary Calcutta clerk that it would bo advisable to 
establish the final Compilation Office in almost any other part of tho provinco. 

30. Abstraction was generally commenced on tho 8lh April with full 

establishments, and was completed in most districts 
0F TnB 0n tho 31st July, and in all but two by tho 15th 
August, a seemingly very satisfactory result. Tho 
general opinion, however, of District Officers, in which I most heartily concur, 
is that abstraction was pressed on much too quickly, and that thorough supervision 
was impossible except by a demand on the time of District Officers und their 
gazetted subordinates, which seems inadvisable to repent. The method adopted 
has also been seriously called in question. It consisted of tho synchronous 
abstraction of the eight main sheets, so that compilation of the returns of age, 
sex, marriage, birth-place, language, religion, caste, infirmities were all being 
pushed on at the highest rate of speed at the same lime. The clerks at work 
were all temporary employes eager to complete tho daily and monthly tasks 
and draw their pay, regardless of tho quality of their work. Even the super- 
visors wore temporary men, over whom, once pay was drawn, Government had 
no hold. Indeed, in most district offices Iho solo person of permanent responsi- 
bility was tho Inspector, generally a superior clerk lout b} r some local office ; 
but under tho system of synchronous compilation it was in practice found 
that ho could not efficiently check and supervise tho multifarious abstraction 
carried on around him. It doos not follow that tho statistics compiled ore 
untrustworthy, but that a largo part of them during the two first months were 
radically bad, and had to bo re-compiled at a cost exceeding ono-third of tlio out- 
lay on original abstraction. I would, therefore, advise that an entirely different 
system should iu future ho pursued. Tho sheets should be taken up ono by one, 
tho simplest, which are fortunately tho moro important from a Governmental 
point of viow, boing abstracted first, whilst those of a scientific or sociologic interest 
may be deferred to a later date. I would also extend the period of abstraction 
from four to nine months. In England tho census returns are compiled in two 
years by about 120 clerks. In order to meot the difficulty of temporary irres- 
ponsible compilers I bog further to suggest that each District Officer should 
obtain from all tho public departments in his jurisdiction a list of applicants for 
appointments, and that Government should instruct -all officers to give weight in 
making appointments to those, who could produce certificates of having done 
good work in tho census offices. These men would generally be glad to finJ 

c 2 
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such temporary employment, and applicants for the higher class of clerical work 
in the Civil Courts, police, registration offices, etc.-, could obtain a sufficient, 
emolument in the pay of Es. 25 to Es. 30 allowed to the supervising and checking 
staff. No man should bo appointed in a census office to the responsible work of 
checking, over whom Government had not some really effective influence, beyond 
the payment of his temporary monthly salary. In this connection it seems 
necessary to remark that the rule of the Government of India that only the 
deputation allowance of a permanent clerk deputed to census duty plus the pay 
of the lowest clerk appointed to complete the clerical cadre of the establishment, 
from which he is withdrawn, should be debited to the Imperial census grant, 
does not tend to efficiency of census work. It throws an appreciable part of 
the superior supervising census establishment on provincial funds, and checks 
what is most desirable, the free deputation of trustworthy men from permanent 
offices to the. checking branch of census offices. In the interests of the 
imperial census itself there is nothing that deserves encouragement more. 

I also found, as the District Census Officers did, that it was practically im- 
possible to supervise the work on the synchronous system. One of the great 
advantages of only one abstraction sheet being taken up at a time in District 
Offices and only one tabulation register being sent to the Central Office at a time 
is that the Provincial Superintendent is not overwhelmed by the variety of the 
tables he has to deal with at the same timo. The synchronous system is, in 
fact, absolutely bewildering to every supervising officer, whether in districts or 
in Calcutta. 


31. The best manner of dealing with the simplor and also the more 
m important abstraction sheets has already been 

he SYSTEM suaoEsTED. described in paragraphs 24 to 26 of Chapter II. The 

compilation of the remaining tables dealing with the more complicated subjects 
of age, marriage, birth-places, occupations, languages, and castes in their relations 
with marriage, education, and infirmities should be reserved for a small staff 
working as in 1891 at the head-quarters of each district, who, as the resultant 
information involves no urgency, should be allowed ample time to complete 
their task. The abstraction of the necessary sheets should be taken up in the 
order of their simplicity, birth-place and language being treated Jirst, and after 
id infirr 


them education and infirmities combined with age and caste. The first three 
of these sheets should be dealt with in a manner entirely different from that 
followed in 1891, when, in order to arrive at birth-place, language, and educa- 
tion, the abstractors were required at great expense of time and money to tick off 
from the enumeration books local birth-place, local language, and illiteracy as 
well as what was alone needed, — foreign birth-place, foreign language, and 
literacy. Only in the case of infirmities was the natural method followed, the 
sane and sound being disregarded, and only persons afflicted being abstracted. 
Except on the borders of a district, forty-nine in every fifty persons in rural 
villages are born in the district in which they live. Similarly, for the whole 
female population and for males in large parts of Chutia Nagpur and Bihar the 
educated bear a hardly higher proportion to the total population, whilst in 
all parts of the province the cases of persons speaking or reading and writing 
any- language other than the local vernacular was about one-fifth part of those 
- of non-local birth. In a district like Muzaffarpur, with a population of nearly 
three millions, an abstractor often went on for hours ticking down Muzaffarpur 
as the. birth-place and Hindi as the language without meeting with a single 
foreign birth-place or foreign tongue. In the education sheets II and Xthe 
state of things was hardly better, and nineteen-twentieths of the abstractors’- time 
was employed in recording the age and the caste of the illiterate. In sheet X 
the time so spent was specially noticeable, as in most blocks, except in towns* 
education is confined to half-a-dozen castes, — Brahmin, Kayasthas, Baniyas, 
&c., — but the abstractor had to laboriously enter up the scores of low castes met 
with merely to record the absence of their ability to read and write. 

32. Another, objection to starting compilation too soon and pushing it on 

too rapidly is that the Provincial Superintendent 
^Calcutta shoved be fiest j s almost necessarily a complete amateur in census 

unde BTAKEN. i ^ • • n, . i i i* i i 

work ; and it often must happen, and did happen 
in 1891, that the instructions issued at the outset were incomplete, and had 
to be supplemented as compilation progressed. If the suggestions made in 
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paragraphs 24 to 26 of the last Chapter as to the immediate preparation at 
subdivisional head-quarters of the census figures most urgently required- by 
Government be adopted, there is no' pressing need for the remaining statistics. 

•The Provincial Superintendent should undertake first the compilation of the 
Calcutta figures, for which a special officer is entirely unnecessary. As soon as 
he has finished the abstraction of the first sheet to be prepared (birth-place is 
suggested), he would be in an authoritative position to issue final instructions 
regarding it to District Officers, and so on with the other sheets. 

33. . In regard, therefore, to the sheets mentioned in the first paragraph 

__ of this Chapter, it is advised that in the district 

Fubtkeb suggestions. compilation offices sheets V and YI should be first 

completed by the whole staff, local birth-place and the local vernacular being 
omitted. The education sheets II and X could be combined if the illiterate 
are excluded, and they should be dealt with after V and YI by the whole 
staff. By employing all the abstractors on one or at most two sheets at a time 
the supervising officers are freed from the chief difficulty of the synchronous 
system, viz., the having to look after a dozen different things at the same time. 

The statistics of infirmities are so simple and the afflicted so few that one 
clerk should be appointed in each district to compile them exclusively. The 
system of 1891 was for some of the clerks on sheet 1 to abstract infirmities, 
whilst the others were totalling that sheet. Personal responsibility was thus 
lost amongst a dozen men even in small offices. It is impossible to discuss the 
methods of compilation in regard to age, marriage, and occupation, and the 
possible improvement of the abstraction sheets dealing with them till the results 
of the late census in respect of each have been considered in the chapters devoted 
to them. It may, however, be noted here that an objection has been raised to 
the whole body of clerks passing from one sheet to another, instead of a few 
being put to each and, being kept at it, made specially fa mili ar with its prepara- 
tion. It is urged that they would hardly have learned how to work on one 
sheet when they would pass on to another. By lengthening of the period of 
abstraction from four to nine months the transition would be far from rapid, 
whilst by beginning on the simplest sheets the abstractors would be trained to 
deal with the more difficult ones, which even accurate men are unfit to tackle 
directly without some initiation in the easier sheets. 

34. One of the chief features of the compilation of 1891 was the rigorous 

inter-comparison of the different abstraction sheets 
.tija r«t by means of an elaborate test slip prescribed by the 

Census Commissioner. This form inter-compared with great minuteness the 
number of persons in each age period, under each religion, and of either sex 
in all the sheets, and would have been highly valuable if the work were done 
less rapidly and by responsible clerks ; but it is to be feared that it became the 
cause of much fudging, which was not detected till the district totals were made 
up, and the absurdity of the resultant statistics aroused suspicion. Its main 
effect was to secure great accuracy in age periods, but, as proved in Chapter X, 
they are so highly untrustworthy in themselves, that it was a waste of energy to 
devote such special attention to their abstraction. In future the test slip should 
be used only in tabulation, and the accuracy of abstraction should be ascertained 
by direct checking of a considerable proportion of the sheets under preparation 
by reference to the schedules and careful re-abstraction from them. When only 
one is abstracted at one time, such checking will be a very easy matter for the 
head of the office, the Inspector or the Deputy Magistrate in charge. With 
well-selected responsible clerks fudging will never occur, and the only danger is 
from carelessness, which careful checking at the outset and sharp fines will soon 
put an end to. In 1891 each group of 25 abstractors was supervised by four 
room supervisors on Rs. 25 a month. With the smaller staff advised they' would 
by unnecessary. The Inspector, With the aid of a single assistant, could keep 
order and distribute the work. The room supervisors were supposed to check 
the totals of the sheets abstracted by every clerk in their rooms, but this duty 
was very frequently neglected. They got the idea that they were hdkivis of . 
sorts, and were of little service. Their pay should be employed to increase or 
reward the real checking establishment. I may add that a record-keeper would 
be unnecessary. The Inspector should get the enumeration books properly 
arranged and registered between the taking of the census and the opening of the ^ 
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district offices some two montlis later, and as only one sheet would be abstract- 
ed at a time, their issue would be a matter of the utmost simplicity. 

35. . It has been stated that . abstraction practically was fi nish ed in the 

Tabulation middle of August. Tabulation, that is, the transfer 

of the block totals from the abstraction sheets to 
totalling registers, began at different periods in different offices, according to 
the accuracy of the antecedent abstraction or the rapidity, with which errors 
in it were corrected. It was at first intended that tabulation should be com- 
pleted by the middle of August, but only one district, Noakhali, was able to 
work within this limit of time, followed closely by Bogra, in which district 
also compilation was carried through excellently and quickly. Most dis tricts 
completed tabulation by the end of September, but a few dragged on to the end 
of the year. As I have said before, this urgency of work, which brought on 
District Officers a degree of worry that was a serious addition to their, ordinary 
arduous duties, would be unnecessary if the most urgent portion of the census 
statistics were at once compiled. Moreover, in order to tabulate rapidly, a 
number of clerks had to be engaged, who were little fit for such work, though 
capable of abstracting with fair accuracy. Tabulation consists not only of the 
posting of the sheet totals, but the addition of the totals of many blocks 
together, not only perpendicularly in the ordinary way, but in many registers 
horizontally across the page. It is an operation, to which the old adage of the 
more haste the less speed, strongly applies: No useful end was really served. 
My office in Calcutta was flooded with the totals of a score of registers sent in, all 
in a mass, from fifty subordinate offices. Where these totals referred to tlidnds 
it was possible to grapple with them, but when, as in the case of .education by 
caste, marriage by caste, and occupations by age, a series of totals, consisting of 
some 150 sub totals, were received for every group of sixty blocks in the province, 
the resultant accumulation of unclassified figures can be more easily imagined 
than described. If, as I have urged and urge again, each group of statistics is 
separately and singly abstracted and tabulated in district offices, not only will 
the work be more efficiently checked there, but any error will be more quickly 
detected in the central office. Although two hundred clerks were engaged in 
compilation in Calcutta, it took nearly six months before all the district totals 
were combined into the Imperial Tables, and it was only then that it was pos- 
sible to inter-compare and verify them so as to eliminate mistakes, and mistakes 
there were by the hundred. 

36. The tabulation registers were twenty-six in number, sixteen being 

filled up for every block, and ten only for those, in 
The eeoistees. -which special information for particular classes or 

religions was recorded. The General Begisters were — 


I.— The number of houses and total population, male and female, of 
each block. 

II. — Variation of thdnd population since 1881. 

III. — Towns and villages classified according to total population. 

IV. — Totals of religions for every block, males and females. 

V. — The population of every block, male and female, grouped by age and 
religion in five annual and ten quinquennial periods. 

VI — A. — The same statistics for every block for the married of both sexes. 

VI — Jj. — Tho same statistics for every block for the unmarried of both sexes. 

VI — C — The same statistics for every block for the widowed of both sexes. 

VII. — The learning, literate and illiterate for both sexes and all religions in 
three age periods, 0—14 years, 15 — 24 and 25 years and over, in 
every block. 

yjll, — Parent tongue by sex in every block. 

IX. — District of birth by sex in every block. 

XIV. — Caste and sub-caste of tho inhabitants of every block, males and 
females. 


XV — A.— Occupations of males in three age periods, 0—9 years, 10— 14 and 
15 years and over, for ever}' block. 

XV’ — H. — Occupations of females in like manner. 

XIX. — The learning, literate and illiterate of both sexes of every casto in 
every block, and 
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XX. — Every caste in every block divided into married^ unmarried, and 
widowod, for both sexes, and in four age periods, 0 — 9 years, 
10 — 14, 15—39, 40 years and over. 

The Special Registers were — 

X. — The insane grouped by sex in eleven quinquennial age periods in 
every block in winch they were found. 

XI. — The same statistics for the blind. 

XII. — The same statistics for the deaf mute. 

XIII. — The same statistics for lepers. 

X — A. — The castes of the insane in every block, in winch they were found. 

XI — A. — The castes of the blind. 

XII — A. — The castes of the deaf mute. 

XIII — A. — The castes of lepers. 

XYI. — The sects of Christians, divided into non-Indians, Eurasians and 
natives, and 

XVII. — The races of Christians, other than native, divided into four age 
periods, 0 — 14 years, 15 — 34, 35 — 49, and 50 years and over. 

37. I have given the details of the above registers in full, because all 

these valuable statistics have been preserved in the 
The statistics available from record-rooms of every district. The foregoing lists, 

therefore, show exactly what figures are obtainable 
for every block, and consequently for every village, town, police circle, or 
other area in the whole Province. It would be impossible to print them in 
less than fifty volumes, equal in size to this report, and such an undertaking is 
out of the question; but it is important that it should be known that these 
elaborate statistics exist for the smallest and most backward hamlet and that 
they should, if properly arranged, be available in every district office as soon as 
asked for. 

38. In comparing the amount of tabulation in 1891 with 1881, it is to be 

100 , remembered that it varies directly in proportion to 
Tabulation compared with . num |j er 0 £ blocks, a separate total being required 

in each main register for each block. There were in 1891, 378,189 blocks, as 
against 191,059 in 1881, so that by this one fact tabulation was practically 
doubled. Moreover, registers XIX and XX, which engaged six of the fourteen 
tabulators in each full gang, were entirely new. Registers XV — A and B, Occu- 
pations, dealt with the whole population, instead of only with the working third 
of it, as in 1881. In fact, whilst abstraction was nearly doubled in amount, 
tabulation was increased quite three-fold. 

39. The operations of abstraction and tabulation involved a very large 

amount of printing. The following principal forms 

The printing of the forms. were issued by the Government Press to district 

census offices: — 


Abstraction sheets. 

Number. 

Tabulation 

Eegistebs. 

Number. 

I 

569,034 

I 

33,728 

II 

633,438 

n 

1,470 

III 

634,701 

in 

24,238 

IV 

644,706 

IV 

36,059 

V 

623,808 

V 

131,830 

VI 

614,316 

VIA 

136,412 

VII 

416,845 

VIB 

138,563 

VIII 

12,600 

VIO 

135,490 

IX 

12,600 

VII 

135.572 

X 

534,091 

vm 

72,893 

XI 

673,848 

IX 

71,183 

XII 

2,600 

x— xn 

27,019 

TEST-SLIPS. 

533,828 

XA—XHIA 

- 29,542 



' XIV 

191,349 



XVA 

288,020 



XVB 

292,880 



XIX 

304,132 


• 

XX 

631,596 
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40. The compilation of the special returns of Europeans was accompanied 

by much difficulty in 1891. It was carried out in 
r0B the Central Office at Calcutta, but deferred till after 
• ' the main sheets in abstraction had been completed 

in districts, and till Europeans had been included in the general tables for all 
religions, and in the special registers for Christians. The schedules for Euro- 
peans were all loose separate forms, and were necessarily under this system 
passed about from one group of abstractors to another some dozen times in 
district offices, and when they reached Calcutta, were in a very dilapidated 
condition. It was also evident that many had been mislaid, and reference had 
repeatedly to be made to district . offices, where renewed search brought many 
more to light.' It would therefore be advisable in future to have these import- 
ant papers sent at once direct to Calcutta, where their totals could be added to' 
the several tables as they came in from districts. If, as occasionally occurs, 
a European is censused in the general enumeration book of a block, all the 
entries regarding him should be copied out on a fresh schedule and sent to 
Calcutta, the schedule or the line in tne schedule in the book being cancelled. 

41. I cannot conclude this chapter without reiterating my opinion that 

compilation in districts is infinitely the best system of 
The general excellence of ^ork, on the one condition that it is not pushed on 

too hurriedly. If done in a few centres, it requires 
the congregation of a number of clerks that even Calcutta cannot produce of a 
trustworthy character. It saves the movement from districts of the great mass 
of enumeration books, which run a serious risk of being inter-confused when 
brought together, and above all it enlarges the field, from which competent com- 
pilers can be obtained. Moreover, it is far less costly. In spite of the disadvan- 
tages, under which, as described above, compilation was carried out in districts, 
the results were in most cases admirable, ana left little to be desired in the way 
of accuracy and neatness. 

I shall in the following pages have to notice again and again the precisely 1 
similar statistics obtained in different but neighbouring districts. I may refer 
to the striking equality of the proportion of widows in North and South Bihp 
and in the three natural divisions of Bengal Proper, shown in the tables in 
Chapter XI. An even more convincing proof is afforded by the comparison of 
the results - of the separate compilation of education statistics, set out in the 
second paragraph of Chapter XII. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
‘Uilte font oi ilte Gunsxts. 


42. The total allotment made by the Supreme Government for the actual 
census or enumeration of the people of the Lower Provinces was a lakh and-a- 
half of rupees, and for the compilation of the resultant statistics six and-a-half 
lakhs. A contribution of Rs. 9,945 was also recovered from municipalities on 
account of compilation at the rate of Rs. 36 per 10,000 of the population of each 
town. The Maliarajds of ELucli Bihar and Hill Tippera bore the whole outlay 
on account both of enumeration and compilation in their territories, except the 
cost of schedules, abstraction sheets, registers and other forms. The Feudatory 
States of Orissa and Chutia Nagpur made no contribution towards compilation, 
which cost Rs. 25,224, and although they incurred certain expenditure during 
enumeration, the actual census of these dependencies also involved an outlay 
from the census grant of Rs. 2,446. Excluding Calcutta, the cost of enumeration 
in 1891 was Rs. 81,129, or Rs.' 1,096 per million of population, as against 
Rs. 1,73,849, or Rs. 2,525 per million, in 1881. Omitting also the cost of 
supervision, which was differently calculated in the two years, the charges 
were : — 


Salaries of supervisors and enumerators 

Office establishment ... 

Travelling allowances ... 

Paper and printing _ ... 

Contingencies, consisting chiefly of the "cost of car- 
riage of schedules and enumeration books, materials 
for house numbering, stationery, and the cost of 
boats and launches employed in the census of the- 
mid-stream boat population ... 


1891. 

1881. 

Rb. 

Hs. 

3,508 

9,753 

4,081 

24,280 

2,558 

10,070 

49,644 

1,02,174 


14,985 

26,145 

74,776 

1,72,422 


The saving has amounted to nearly a lakh of rupees, and is most marked under 
“ Establishment ” and “ Paper and printing .” In district offices special census 
clerks were employed only to a small extent, and the extra work was almost 
entirely borne by the regular staff. The salaries of clerks was unavoidably high 
in 1881, as in that year village registers A and B were prepared for the first time. 
In 1891 it was necessary only to revise these ledgers, and this work fell mainly 
on the police, who received no reward for the extra duty thus put upon them. 
I would suggest that in future these overworked officers should be allowed some 
small honorarium, at least in rural thdnds, for the duties they perform in connection 
with the census. The Census Department is under the greatest obligations, to 
them, and it is not too much to say that without their assistance a census in 
B e n g al, where no village agency, indigenous or governmental, exists, would be 
impossible. The reduction in the expenditure on paper and printing was partly due 
to the dimini shed cost of the former, whilst large machinery enabled the press 
to turn out its work more cheaply. The schedule itself was also considerably 
smaller than in 1881 and needed much less paper. The fact that the greater part 
of the schedules was bound in books of 60, instead of 20 schedules, as in 1881,. 
greatly reduced the charge for binding. The advance of education facilitated 
the employment of unpaid enumerators in backward districts, where only paid 
men were available in 1881. 

The saving on the allotment made by the Government of India was 
Rs. 68,871. 
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ENUxtnnwioir oiiAnoEs in dis- 43 . The following ifiblo gives district dotflils of 
thiots. expondituro, compared ns far ns possiblo with 1881 : — 


D18TM0T, 


Pay ot census 
clerks. 

Hi 

Travelling 

nltownnev. 

Contingencies 

Cml of 
wimiK'ni 
lion 

‘ Total. 
1 1691. 

Cost p»r 
1D0.W) 

of papula, 
lion. 





1801; 

1881. 

1601. 

Ml. 

1601. 

1631. 

1631, 

1681. 

forms, 

t.-n. 





Its. 


its. 

it*. 

Its. 

Its. 

Its. 


Its. 

Its. 

Its. 

Bnrdwnn ... 
llnnkurn ... 
Uirlilium ... 
Illdnnpur ... 
Ilugli 

Howrah ... 

... 

... Ml 

... 


CA 

I/O 

•w 

CO 

78 

01 

481 

M3 

233 

7;n 

017 

373 

i 

... 

... 

8 

33 

7 

£8 

6 

S 

1,001 

1 

140 

431 

170 

76 

tto 

61 

«i 

110 

142 

04 

729 

1-f. 

133 

7.34 

051 

912 

630 

633 

430 

1,505 

713 

358 

1,160 

r.V) 

6ft) 

1.476 

937 

618 

81 

CO 

75 

60 

67 

72 



Total 

... 

33d 

2.M9 

... 

8 

78 

1.900 

712 

3,330 

4,201 

5,310 

03 

"H’nrgnnns 

Nadia 

Khulna ... 
Ji-ssor 

Murshidahad 

•«« 

*«« 



::: 

20 

"io 

2d 

10 

C7fl 

}oon{ 

832 

... 

... 

B,000 

} M 

*10 

454 

ICO 

}41d{ 

230 

370 

101 

Itl 

il*. 

631 

010 

} «{ 

052 

7tn 

551 

7«t 

not 

1.173 

1,142 

r.is 

pci 

OH 

01 

TO 

65 

51 

78 



Total 

... 

01 

2,429 

... 

3,052 

10 

1.234 

1,147 


3,093 

4,910 

67 

DInalpur ... 
Itnjsliahi ... 
Ilnngpur ... 
Ilona 

Pabnn 
Darjeeling ... 
lalpaigun ... 


... 


■ 

Ml 

Ml 

la 

... 

*»> 

*i « 

301 

m 

fl 

ft) 

58 

620 

258 

117 

70 

31 

170 

187 

6t 

162 

IK) 

253 

239 

W 7 
tn 
ti 
sii 
102 

7M 

6S2 

1.W 

3*) 

CM 

177 

401 

776 

hfr: 

♦U 

772 

r pi 

i.ais 

40 

01 

13 

61 

67 

274 

103 



Total 

... 

253 

2,331 

330 

147 

401 

i,12S 

1,061 

1.298 

3.915 

0.051 

75 

Dacca ... 

Fnridpnr ... 
Bashnrgnn] 
Maimansingh 

!!! 

... ... 


"30 

i« 

r.is 

337 

C37 

1,100 

... 

... 

::: 

... 

... 

78 

37 
40 
- 1,625 
87 

fcl 

140 

10) 

30S 

407 

1,936 

401 

1,107 

1.160 

766 

072 

1.601 

1,501 

030 

1.132 

2,100 

62 

n 

5*2 

O J 



Total 

... 

170 

2,018 

... 

... 

78 

1.7S9 

1.022 

3,014 

4,469 

5.0*9 

58 

2SPPq» ••• ••• ••• 
Noabhali ... ... ••• 

Chittagong 

Chittagong Hili Tracts ... 

**. 

0 

01 

474 

no 

CIO 

174 

... 

... 

St 

Cl 

808 

1 

1 

233 

132 

3SI 

101 

412 

263 

023 

101 

763 

408 

G32 

S 

1,030 

630 

1.056 

1.595 

58 

51 

81 

1,457 



Total 

... 

87 

1.0S0 

cot 

010 

751 

714 

833 

1.422 

1.830 

4,225 

100 

Patna ... 

Gaya 

Bhahnbsd ... 
Mutaflurpur 
Darbbnnga ... 
Snran , ... 
Ohamparan ..; 

~ 

... , ... 

... ... 


33 

33 

0 

Cl 

10 

BS 

30 

175 

1,230 

80S 

303 

018 

305 

403 

... 

... 

... 

N. 

... 

... 

.... 

00 

*65 

31 

... 

128 

45 

C 

62 

113 

10 a 

30 

£03 

£81 

®22 

03 
692 
201 . 
33 
203 
103 

C3 

463 

131 

400 

190 

258 

203 

278 

633 

1,073 

1.114 

1.930 

1,031 

1.053 

731 

on 

2,035 

1.121 

1.120 

1,452 

1,355 

855 

53 

93 

63 

41 

63 

W 

45 



Total 

... 

S3S 

4,073 

... 

142 

207 

1,010 

1,789 

1,038 

0,890 

0,18) 


Mongbyr ... 
Bhagalpur 
Pumoa „• 

31 aid a 

Santal Pargnnaa 

... 

... ... 

... ■ ... 

... 

... 

1 

278 I 

889 

207 

430 

818 

•If 

153 

H 


107 

381 

280 

ISO 

1 

277 

420 

36t 

173 

028 

875 

896 

SOI 

337 

774 

1,015 

1.107 

1,160 

470 

1,102 




Total 


13$ 

2,718 




91G 

884 | 

1,600 

3,031 

4,073 

68 

Cuttack 

Puri 

Jiolasor . ... 

... 


... 

BO 

33 

11 

(9 

irtl 

H 

(§ 

■ 

ISO 

483 

01 


723 

370 

351. 


1,307 

636 

684 

67 

G9 

59 



Total’ 

... 

05 

1,857 

... 

110- 

63 

700 

434 


1,960 

2,547 

60 

Lohardaga 

Hazaribugh 

Binghbhum 

Hanbbum 

Z 



... 

41 

60 

, 43 

1 

870 

309 

220 

802 

"« 

855 

24 

,942 

4 

133 

"70 

405 

*30; 

390 

124 

81 

ICO 

715 
P74- ’ 
110 

618 

703 

803 

322 

509 

2,169 

6S6 

403 

748 

123 

59 

99 

63 



Total 

... 

' 144- 

059 

848 

1,326 

217 • 

444 

701 

2,312 i 

2,125- 

4,095. 

88 

Tributary States, .Orissa 
Tributary States. Chutla Nagpur ■ 

... 

I 

. 40 

481, 

360 

r.ooi 

a 

JUS , 
253- 1 

17. 

166 

214 

104 

160 

877 

820 

1,701 

1)853 

Pfi * 
210 

Total’ for Bengal (excluding Kuoh- 
Bihar and Bill Tippera}.. 

1,018 

21,604 

8,502 

8,701 

2,558- 

0,031- 

0,030 ] 

9,115 ' 

33,900 

0,072 

, 09 


The greatest variation in expenditure, between district and district appears 
under the head of contingencies. In proportion to population the smallest 
outlay was- incurred in the, great district of Muzaffarpur and the largest in 
Gfaya, where the Magistrate provided 1 the enumerators with- pens and* inkpots- 
at. a cost exceeding half of the tot&l allotment for contingencies. The: 
marking of houses with serial numbers was heavy in a few districts, where: 
coal-tar was used, but generally yellow ochre being employed' the; cost was. 
insignificant. The Magistrate of Noakhali asked for an allotment of four 
annas a block for this purpose and to supply the enumerators with petty. 
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stationery. The request seemed reasonable, but it would involve an' outlay in 
the whole Province of Rs. 94,547,— a large amount. There is also grave doubt 
that these small sums would ever reach the hands of the enumerators. In 
other provinces such expenses are borne by some village fund, and in Bengal it 
would seem reasonable that they should be debited against the ehaukidari 
or rural police fund. All municipalities bore the entire cost of the preparatory 
arrangements, including house numbering, and it would not be too much to 
ask villages to subscribe a few annas once in ten years. The census supplies 
an authoritative return of the number of houses and families in each village, 
and it is on this basis that the ehaukidari assessment is made. 


Several officers have been good enough to estimate the cost of house 
m numbering if economically carried out. The Magis- 

T “ rai, trate of fiowrali thinks it would be from one to 


one and-a-half annas per block of 40 houses. In Hugli, where some “ex- 
tremely exorbitant ” bills were received, the Magistrate would not allow more 
than two annas per 100 houses. From Birbhum the Magistrate writes: — “I 
estimate that if strict economy was observed, the numbering of 100 houses with 
diluted tar would cost about half an anna. ” The tar referred to is, I believe, 
that obtained from the tjab ( Diospyms emhryopteris ), the juice of which fruit, 
expressed in a mortar and mixed with powdered charcoal, is used to caulk the 
bottoms of boats. In Bankura “the expenses thus incurred were so small that 
no one thought it worth his while to send in a bill for them. ” On the other 
hand,’ in a few thdnds in the Gontai subdivision of Midnapur the police sent 
in a bill for Rs. 90, — an extravagant charge, — which the Magistrate paid. 
When yellow ochre was used the charges were still smaller. The District 
Magistrate of Bhagalpur wrote:— “No charge was made on this account (house 
numbering) in any thand, and the cost was probably less than one pice per dozen 
houses,” one anna for 48. In Champaran a practically similar outlay, two annas 
per 100 houses, was incurred. In Patna one pice per block was the average cost. 
In Dinajpur the cost was “ nominal.” Three pice a block is the estimate from 
Hazaribagh, one pice per 100 houses in Darbhanga, one anna a block in Maiman- 
singh, two annas per 100 houses in Faridpur, and so on. The average cost would 
seem to be one anna for the standard block of 50 houses. The enumerators also 


incurred some petty charges for paper, but on the whole it would seem that four 
annas would cover their outlay in a full sized block. It is therefore sug- 
gested that every enumerator should be authoiized by the Census Act or by 
executive order to receive this amount from the ehaukidari fund for every 50 
houses censuscd by him. The only objection to the proposal is that it might 
form a ground for dishonest panchayats or headmen levying a census ahodb or 
benevolence from the villagers. It ought, however, to be easy to check any 
such misbehaviour and to warn the people beforehand against such an attempt. 
44. Travelling allowances formed a source of much difficulty. It was 
„ necessarily large in hilly and jungle areas like 

iuxeli^g A1L0WA3rcES * Darjeeling, the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, Jalpai- 

guri and the Tributary States of Orissa and Chutia Nagpur. In regulation 
districts, however, it was impossible to lay down any rules. Generally speaking, 
the payment of travelling allowance was unjustified. Both blocks and circles 
were small, and most Charge Superintendents were officers of Police or Sub- 
Registrars, whose travelling expenditure was paid by their own departments. In 
two districts circle officers sent' in bills-of about Rs. 40 each for palanquin 
hire, incurred by going to the head-quarters station to consult the District 
Magistrates about the census preliminaries. Had they written or waited at 
home till their circles were visited by some of the many supervising officers, 
who were constantly on tour between October and February, these considerable 
items would have been saved. 


45. The second and largest branch of expenditure was connected with the 

compilation of the census schedules in district offices. 
The cost or compilation. q^e re sults have been on the whole satisfactory. 

Excluding Calcutta, as well as Kuch Bihar and Hill Tippera, the administrations 
of which States bore the entire cost of compilation, and making allowance for the 
municipal contribution and other recoveries, the census statistics of a population 
of 73,245,496 persons were abstracted and tabulated in the elaborate registers 
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described in the last chapter at a cost of Rs. 6,20,000. The saving on the 
allotment made by the Census Commissioner was thus; roundly, Rs. 30,000. The 
outlay in 1881, excluding Calcutta expenditure, was Rs. 6,53,845. It has been 
abundantly shown in Chapter III, paragraphs 28 and 38, that the amount of 
compilation after the last census was more than .double that necessary ten years 
ago. The proportionate expenditure in 1891 has consequently been reduced 
by fifty per cent. — a result I attribute entirely to cheaper and better work in 
District offices than can be obtained in Calcutta. 

The unit of work in abstraction in 1891 was a population of 5,000 persons, 
whose schedules were abstracted in one day into — 


Sheet 

I — Population by religion, sex, age, and oivil 




condition 

■ • ■ 

by 

6 olerks. 

II 

H — Education by age 

• • • 

99 

2 „ 

IJ 

III — Occupations 

• • • 

99 

4 „ 

« 

IY— Caste and sub-caste 

• • • 

99 

2 „ 

II 

Y — Birth-place ... ... 

• •• 

99 

1 clerk. 

19 

YI — Parent tongue 

• •• 

99 

1 „ 

19 

X — Education by oaste ... 

• •• 

99 

4 olerks. 

II 

XI — Marriage by caste 


II 

5 „ 


Total ... 25 


These men were paid Rs. 12 a month if their full tasks were accomplished, 
and sufficient clerks were sanctioned to complete the work in four months or 
100 days. In non-regulation and feudatory tracts the tasks were reduced 
20 per cent., in consequence of the difficulty in getting good clerks. Two 
gangs of 25 men each were expected in this way to complete the abstraction of 
a million of people in 100 days at a cost of Rs. 2,400. They were supervised by 
seven checkers on Rs. 25 a month, whilst the general supervision was had by an 
Inspector on Rs. 75 a month, in each district, assisted by a clerk on Rs. 20, 
two test- slip clerks on Rs. 15, two R. form (totals of sheet XI) clerks on Rs. 15, 
a record-keeper on Rs. 40, and two duftries on Rs. 7 each. The total super- 
vision and check cost Rs. 384, or roundly Rs. 400 a month, or Rs. 1,600 in all. ■ 
For re-abstraction the establishment sanctioned per million was two clerks on 
Rs. 25, four on Rs. 15, and six on Rs. 12, for four months, or Rs. 728 per million. 
Tn practice, however, the principle was followed that re-abstraction was per- 
mitted free of fines on the abstractors up to a sum equal to 33 per cent, of the 
cost of original abstraction. This is a singularly wide margin of error to 
allow, and shows the leniency with which district offices were worked. It 
came to Bsr 800 per million, or Rs. 60,0G0 in the whole Province. The cost of 
tabulation depended on the number of blocks in the district, and a system of 
payment was formulated accordingly. Fourteen tabulators on Rs. 15 a month, 
under an Assistant Inspector on Rs. 30, were required to turn out 50 blocks 
tabulated in all registers daily, or 1,250 blocks a mopth. This task was effected 
in several districts in the first fortnight, viz., in Bogra, Pabna, Khulna, Saran, 
Bankura, Malda, Noakhali, Jessor, Patna, Dacca, Singhbhum, etc. Still there 
was a general consensus of opinion that it was too heavy and kept the clerks 
at work after office hours. It was accordingly reduced to 40 blocks a day, or 
1,000 a month.' A dozen districts still lagged behind. The task was, there- 
fore, further reduced to 800 a month. After a couple of months compil- 
ation broke down completely in Dina j pur, and the remaining, schedule books 
were brought down to my Calcutta office. I was thus enabled to judge of the 
reasonableness of the tasks. The Calcutta tabulators on Rs. 15 a month did 
1,250 blocks a month seemingly without difficulty. 

46. The following statement shows the actual cost in the several districts 

of Bengal. The third column is calculated at the 
DiScicr EXPEKDITX7EE IS EAOn rate of Rs. 4,800 per million, Rs. 2,400 for original 

abstraction, Rs. 800 for re-abstraction, and Rs. 1,600 
for supervision, record and check. Similarly the allotment in the seventh 
column is based > on the lowest task, 800 blocks, tabulated by 14 clerks on 
Rs. 15 a month, under an Assistant Inspector on Rs. 30, or Rs. 240 in all.- 
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K«. 

R«. 

Its. 


Rs. 

Its. 

It*. 

ID. 

Its. 

its. 

Rt. 

Its. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Bardwati 

t.n-’i.st-) 

6,R3 

7, Ml 

+1.149 

8,813 

2,033 


+ C*2 

+1,751 

7,900 

031 

2S2 

587 

12,681 

0,039 

BinAura ... ... 

t.iyo.cci 

6,13$ 

5,107 

— w 

7,483 

2,213 

IfiM 

— 201 

•— 232 

0,032 

133 

102 

431 

7,007 

7,393 

Birbbutn 

797.K1 

3,913 

4,011 

+ 193 

6,782 

1,753 

1.050 

— 85 

+ IPS 

7,123 

S3 

127 

405 

0,300 

7,800 

Jlidoaput ... 


12.6B 

13.017 

+ 422 

18.202 

6.4«0 

0.3-74 

+ 881 

+1,390 

7,370 

555 

109 

1,188 

21,203 

8.0SO 

llucli - 

l.ow.no 

5,193 

4SQ- 

— 133 

0,813 

2,913 

2,290 

+ 251 

+ 6S 

0,708 

359 

129 

401 

8,103 

7,586 

Ho»nh 

T2l.SU 

3,323 

3,183 

— 112 

3.074 

1,103 

1,510 

+ 495 

+ 263 

0,507 

031 

47 

450 

5,821 

8,075 

rnr.sipn\*cY pivi- 

SlO.V. 
















2l-?irrta»» 

l,TC.«S3 

P.533 

9,483 

— CO 

8.873 

2,003 


+ 812 

+ 710 

C.S52 

037 

40 

CQ'j 

14,239 

7,526 

Calcutta 

CU.Ml 


18,2211 


, H 

... 

mm 

... 

... 

20,733 

31 

853 

2,121 

21,233 

31,153 

Nadia ... -. ... 

I.Oll.lM 

7,«7S 

?,7Sl 

— PI 

8,015 

2,413 

2, Ml 

+ 161 

+ 70 

0,292 

394 

125 

497 

11,303 

6,011 

Jctt.'j- ... 

1.W.‘27 

p.n 73 

9.2 19 

+ 131 

P.Srtl 

2,900 

2,537 

— 4^3 

— 20 

0,229 

312 

527 

023 

13,053 

0,010 

?!ur*ht!ib%d ... 

1,2*1.910 

f s '*91 

C.9«l 

+ 9<1 

7.533 

2,255 

4,010 

+2,385 

+3,3*76 

9,259 

110 

91 

SIS 

12,406 

9,017 

Khah* 

j.in.f:? 

5.073 

5,21 J 

— 433 

0,192 

1,8*1 

2,231 


— 85 

0,317 

91 

147 

431 

8,112 

C,SSS 

i:.usii.\ni division*. 
















Pisaipsr 

i,ms,«j 

7.491 

T.v-; 

— 124 

19,410 

3,121 

3.010 

+ 523 

+ 393 

7,077 

92 

215 

848 

12,107 

7.820 

Ki*<hahi ... ._ ... 

1.3I3.B1 

O.t'l 


+ 42 

SJPM 

1.791 

2,4*7 

+ G7C 

+ 718 

C.CpO 

849 

201 

519 

10,355 

7,887 

mc • . • h 

!,M5.i*i 

D'trt'S 

9,033 

— 197 

9,370 

S>T0 

2,801 

— 0 

— 200 

C,P7S 

707 

ISO 

092 

14,232 

C.S90 

Bogra « 

M7.4.1I 

3,<n 


— 140 

r.,5^ 

1,01.1 

1,48.1 

— 140 

— 250 

0,121 

EGG 


375 

5.932 

7,250 

labca 

1,502.3 >2 

C.M1 



f,917 

2,075 

2,557 

+ 482 

+ 250 

0,501 

GGl 

200 

393 

10,121 

7,733 

Psrj'c’.icjr 

223,314 

t,«?s 

3.441 

+2.140 

1,793 

C15 

1,212 

+ 657 

+2,713 

20,970 

- t*9 

92 

SS 


22.1S0 

Jalpateuri „ ... _ ... 

C-1,352 

3.923 


— 192 

3.323 

1,200 

1.851 

+ 051 

+ 402 

8,192 

358 

ISO 

319 


0,459 

DACCA DIVISION*. 
















Ps“fa 

3,421,656 

11.023 

9,570 

—2,2*11 

12,311 

3,755 

3.4M 

- 273 

-2,537 

5,305 

279 

233 

909 

14,310 

5,915 

IVidpsr „ ... ... 

1,T?7,S20 

F.GI7 

7,907 

— 073 

P,CM 

2,905 

2,287 

— CIS 

—1,191 

6,705 

311 

73 

599 

11,274 

0,273 

BtVliarranJ 

2.113.903 

10.323 

9,083 

-1.237 

11,810 

3.553 

3,4*1 

— 95 

—1,332 

5,823 

193 

201 

037 

13.020 

0,3*7 

Jlalunn.inrh 

3,472,1 W 

10,053 

15,280 

-1,3-3 

15,423 

4,033 

0,310 

+1,050 

+ 317 

0,221 

453 

w>v» 

910 

23,223 

C.GSS 

CHITTAGONG PIVI- 
SION*. 
















Chittagong and II ill Tract- 

1,317,473 

C.723 

5*11 

— FT*5 

0,017 

1.781 

1,927 

+ 117 

— 720 

5,500 

102 

147 

411 

8,461 

6,055 

NosVluli ... _ 

iAr>,<z>3 

4.813 

4.013 

— 1*7 

3,308 

1,010 

1,014 

+ 4 

— 183 

0,107 

113 

114 

315 

0,700 

6,731 

Tippera .„ 

1.782,923 

W3m 

8.211 

— 331 

9.317 

2,8)3 

3,219 

+ in 

+ SO 

0,110 

250 

23S 

671 

12,469 

7,005 

PATNA DIVISION*. 
















Patna 


8.433 

8,410 

— 73 

9,08 1 

2,723 

3,951 

+1,259 

+1,180 

7,009 

ISO 

52 

70S 

13,335 

7,558 

Gaya 

2.13«,331 

10,273 

10,432 

+ 217 

14,191 

4,2*3 

3,433 

+1,170 

+1,357 

7,415 

971 

7SI 

852 

18,223 

8,522 

Ehababad ... 

2,003,537 


8, 011 

—1,279 

8,023 

2 f E»0 

2,012 

+ 22 

—1,257 

5,419 

332 

210 

COO 

12,407 

6,057 

Darbhanga 

2,801,935 

13,410 

11,473 

—1,907 

10,510 

3.153 

3,970 

+ 821 

—1,110 

6.513 

ISO 

HO 

797 

16,575 

5,015 

MuiaUorpur 

2,711,413 

13,010 

11,094 

—1,914 

9,388 

2,8 *0 

3,860 

+ 1,030 

— SSI 

5,512 

891 

99 

SOS 

16, 7« 

6,175 

8anm ... ... ... 

2,477,177 

11,853 

10,033 

—1,200 

12,031 

3,795 

5,171 

+ 1,370 

+ 170 

0,113 

152 

174 

833 

10,985 

6^883 

Champaran _. .. ... 

1,530,463 

8,931 

9,015 

+ 83 

0,8 13 

2,053 

3,021 

+ DM 

+1,051 

0,472 

283 

SIC 

713 

13,227 

7,113 

BDAGALPCR. DIVI- 
SION*. 
















Bliagalpur 

2,032, GOG 


9.029 

- 110 

10,017 

3.1P3 

3,535 

+ 400 

+ 2S4 

G.505 

422 

139 

681 

14,466 

7,117 

Monghyr 

2,034021 

9,790 

8,483 

—1,301 

9,333 

2,805 

2,841 

+ 39 

—1,262 

6, ECO 

719 

174 

642 

12, SOS 

6,320 

Pnrnea ... „ 

1.0H.G3S 

0,315 

9,020 

— 2S9 

7,308 

2,210 

3,413 

+1,203 

+ 914 

0,396 

57 

ISO 

011 

13,293 

x 6,835 

Malda 

814,919 

3,015 

3,707 

— 203 

3,714 

1,113 

1,210 

+ 95 

— 118 

6,033 

119 

130 

488 

5.060 

6,915 

Santa! Parganas 

1,764,190 

io,osa 

9.0S3 

— 097 

11,100 

4,020 

3,831 

— 189 

—1,180 

7.301 

129 

219 

729 

13,001 

7,976 

OBISSA BIVISION*. 










■ 






Cuttack 

1,937,071 

9,815 

10,278 

+ DCS 

9,770 

2,030 

4,303 

+1,432 

+2,395 

7,555 

258 

49 

747 

15,091 

8,099 

Puri ... 

OH, 90S 

4,533 

4,859 

+ 321 

0,915 

2,0S3 

1,532 

— .653 

— 229 

G,7C2 

75 

138 

403 

7,007 

7,415 

Balasor 

091, G23 

4,775 

4,740 

— 20 

5,912 

1,775 

1,868 

+ S3 

+ 64 

0,039 

G3 

101 

504 

7,332 

7,372 

ODDTIA NAGPUR 
DIVISION. 
















Uazaribagk 

1,101,321 

C.GS3 

0,078 

— 7 

3,335 

1,200 

3,410 

+2,210 

+2,209 

8,069 

153 . 

130 

GS3 

11,010 

9,456 

Bohardaga 

. 1,726,03! 

9,010 

10,050 

+ 140 

7.2S1 

2,025 

4,185 

+ 1,600 

+1,700 

8,253 

199 

270 

079 

16,389 

8,013 

Honbbnm ... , 

1,193,328 

0,655 

5,559 

— 1,29G 

3,659 

l,2St) 

3,710 

+2.43G 

+1,140 

7,772 

124 

179 

r 641 

10,222 

8,566 

Singhbhum 

616.4S3 

3,140 

3,401 

+ 321 

2,370 

855 

2,305 

+1,450 

+1,771 

10,570 

174 

242 

105 

G,S47 

11,635 

Orissa Tributary States 
includ Ing Angul .. 

1,865, 70S 

10,770 

10,005 

— 703 

14,430 

5,105 

5,245 

+ 60 

— 055 

8,201 

202 

110 

892 

16,514 

8,846 

Chutia Nagpur Tributar 
Slates ... 

f . 8S3.369 

5,08! 

5,008 

+ 5S3 

3,412 

1,240 

3,760 

' +2,520 

+3,103 

10,072 

• 69 

. 103 

2G3 

0,863 

11,165 

GBAUD TOTAl, ESCtCB 
iso Calcdxta 

73,215,400 

8,01,320 

3,43,832 

—12,483 

375,481 

1,15,698 

1,44,317 

+2S.G19 





27,401 




• Increased in non-rcgnlation districts by 20 per cent, 
t Including cost of tabulation, 
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It . thus appears that the allotments for abstraction were generally found 
to be ample, many districts showing large savings. -In tabulation, however 
they -were very frequently exceeded, not, I believe, that they were insufficient,’ 
as is proved by the ten offices, which worked within them, but because the 
clerks combined to resist the tasks and so prolong the period of their employ- 
ment. The crucial fact in this connection is that during the first fortnight 
of tabulation some dozen offices, scattered all over Bengal and Bihar, did 
complete - the high tasks first imposed. Turning to the tenth column it appears 
that in the whole Province the total expenditure exceeded the total allotments 
by only Rs. 16,131, a result largely due to careful supervision of expenditure in 
the Dacca Division and in some Bihar districts. The Dacca office alone saved 
as much as Rs. 2,537 out of a total allotment of Rs. 15,375 — thanks to the 
admirable arrangements of Mr. L. Hare, the District Magistrate. The Census 
Department is under great obligations also in this respect to Mr. Savage of 
Bakharganj, Mr. Jenkins of Faridpur, Mr. Forbes of Shahabad, Mr. Bright 
of Monghyr, and Mr. Dalton of Darbhanga. In the Santal Parganas 
Mr. Carstairs, although allowed a 20 per cent, extra non-regulation grant, did 
not spend it, and his office affords a damaging comparison with Mu rshi dabad 
and Cuttack, where the excessive outlay attracted the notice of the Government 
of India. It was only the economy of other districts, which enabled the 
Census. Department in Bengal to work within its allotment for compilation and 
saved the Provincial Government from being burdened by a very considerable 
contribution for this purpose. Murshidabad has a population about equal to that 
of Khulna in the same division, but its establishment cost Rs. 9,289 per 
million, against Rs. 6,317 in Khulna. Abstraction did not cost appreciably 
more than it ought, but re-abstraction came to quite double the sanctioned 
allotment. Tabulation also cost cent, per cent, more than the allotment. 

A comparison of Cuttack with Puri and Balasor shows how unnecessary a 
large part of its expenditure was. There was also a large excess of outlay 
inMidnapur and Gaya, which is not explained. Champaran, a backward district, 
can in a large degree justify its excess expenditure. The Bardwan office ‘ 
was a very unsatisfactory one from the outset, but Mr. Fiddian, Magistrate of 
Howrah, came to its aid, and a large section of the Bardwan work was compiled 
in the Howrah office. The districts of the Chutia Nagpur Division all exceeded 
their allotment, but the difficulty of finding competent clerks in this ill-educated 
area is a sufficient explanation. The office of the Tributary States of Orissa 
worked well within its allotment. 


In most districts the Magistrates at much inconvenience housed the large 
census establishments in their permanent offices, and lent furniture liberally. 
In a few, however, it was necessary to rent houses or. build temporary 
sheds. The largest expenditure on this account occurred in Gaya and the 
least in Purnea. Contingent expenditure was generally kept at a low figure, 
being least in proportion to the population dealt with in the 24-Parganas, and 
liighest in Bardwan and Gaya. The cost of forms was greatest in Dinajpur, 
but generally shows a close proportion to the total population brought under 
compilation. On the whole this extremely elaborate undertaking was carried 
through with economy and general excellence. 

47. It only remains to consider how in future census it may be possible 

to reduce expenditure. I have already drawn 
PosstctE KETr.cfcmtEST. nttontio? in p aragra ph 31 of this report to the 

unnecessary compilation of local birth-place, local vernacular, and illiteracy. 
If the record of occupations in rural areas is simplified in the manner suggested 
in the sixth paragraph of Chapter XVI, there would also be a great saving.. It 
is, however, in the matter of age periods that the greatest retrenchment might 
bo effected. The subject is discussed at length in the first paragraphs of 
Chapter X. Abstraction Sheet I and Tabulation Registers V and VI, in which 
ages were recorded, are dobitablo with more than one-fourth of the whole 
outlay on compilation, much moro than half the expenditure on re-abstrac- 
tion being incurred on sheet I. These statistics, which are of proved inaccu- 
raev, co«t about Rs. 1,40.000. If, as has been suggested in Chapter XI, tho 
highly interesting returns of marriage by casto were confined to typical areas 
for retell caste, and the Mu sal man and urban population wero excludcb, tho 
covt of this branch of compilation would be reduced 65 per cont. Taking the 
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total cost of compilation, including tho subsequent operations in the Calcutta 
Central Office, but excluding supervision, stationery, record, furniture and con- 
tingencies at Rs. 5,20,000, tho actual cost of each main sheet in 1891, and 
tho probable cost, if the different systems indicated in this report were adopted, 
may bo stated as follows : — 


Sheot 

i 


Actual cost 
in 1891. 

Rs. 

... 1,40,000 

Suggested 

estimate. 

Rs. 

15,000 

n 

ii 


... 40,000 

... 1,00,000 

10,000 

50,000 


hi 


>» 

IV 


... 35,000 

17,500 

n 

V 


... 17,500 

5,000 

n 

VI 


... 17,500 

5,000 

12,500 

tf 

X 


... 45,000 

»> 

XI 


... 1,25,000 

40,000 



Total 

... 5,20,000 

1,55,000 


To the latter figure should bo added Rs. 30,000 on account of tho prelimi- 
nary compilation explained in paragraph 24 of Chapter II, making the total 
Rs. 1,85,000, or at most two lakhs of rupees. It is natural that grave doubts 
4 should be thrown on the possibility of such a largo reduction of outlay, but 
I believe I err very considerably on tho side of excess for every sheot, and 
especially in the case of III and XI. To begin with sheet I, it is suggested 
that age periods should bo compiled for six millions of people instead of for 
seventy-five. Any one who full} 5, considers tho remarks in Chapter X will feel 
that by taking in tho wholo population of tho Province we are merely piling 
up inaccuracies to no possible purposo. Very valuable truths underlie the 
statistics of age, but thoy may bo ''derived from tho ages of a few millions as 
woll as from the enormous mass of tho total population. In regard to the 
education sheets II and X, only tho literate, including pupils, should be 
abstracted, or in 1891 only four out of seventy-five millions. In regard to 
sheot III, if occupations were grouped under fifty well-defined main heads, 
instead of under nearly five hundred minor heads, and age periods were also 
omitted, the cost would be reduced by at least half. The exclusion of sub-caste 
from sheet IV would lead to an equal saving. The groat diminution of work in 
sheets V, birth-place, and VI, language, by omitting from compilation persons bom 
in the district or speaking tho local vernacular, is so self-evident that it need not 
bo discussed. Sheet XI must always bo a heavy undertaking, but if the 23^ 
millions of Musalmans, whose conjugal statistics are far more elaborately returned 
. in sheet I, and the 3£ millions of urban population, whose heterogenous charac- 
ter nullifies casto enquiries, be excluded, the task is reduced by more than one- 
third. Tho uselessness of compiling even one-lialf of tho Hindus and other 
religionists is pointed out in Chapter XI. Marriage by caste is really based on 
age periods, and is accurate in precisely the same degree as they are accurate. 
By parallel argument it is as great a waste of time and money to abstract the 
whole population in sheet XI as in sheet I. The ages of marriage, widowhood, 
<?tc., in any caste may bo obtained with as much certainty from a couple of hundred 
thousand as from a million of its members. Many people may think that the 
strongest proof that our system both in 1881 and 1891 was faulty and might be 
improved is the fact that in 1872 compilation cost barely Rs. 1,00,000, although 
age in two periods, sex, religion, caste, race, occupation, and infirmities were 
compiled. It is true conjugal condition, birth-place, parent tongue, and educa- 
tion have since been added, but the cost should not have more than doubled, 
and would not have done so but for the extreme diffuseness, with which the 


compilation of highly inaccurate age periods has been carried out. 

48. A statement at the end of this volume gives 

The DETAILS OF EXPENDITURE. n ,1 j n n , .i n T, ° 

further and final details of census expenditure. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


(Ecitstts ICqjtslattott. 


49. 


Its objects in India. 


Census legislation in India is much more far-reaching in its provisions 
than similar law-making in England. Not only is 
it necessary to declare the points on which the 
people are legally bound to supply truthful information, but the Census Act in 
India creates an enumerating agency and’ imposes on certain sections of the 
community the duty of filling up the schedules for the inhabitants of their 
neighbourhood and of aiding the local officials in connection with the census in 
any way, which may be found desirable. Act XVII of 1890; which governed 
the taking of the census of 1891, received the assent of the Governor-General 
on the 16th October 1890, but did hot reach the Local Government till somewhat 
later. Its most important provision, section 2, authorised the appointment of 
census officers in the following words • 


“2. (i) The Local Government may appoint any person, by name or by. office, to take, or 
aid in, or supervise the taking of, the census within any specified local area. 

(ii) Persons so appointed shall be called census officers. 

(iii) The Local Government may delegate to such authority as it thinks fit the power 
of appointing census officers whioh is conferred byjMe section.” 

The notification required by the third clause was published in the Calcutta 
Gazette on the 29th November, when practically every census supervisor and 
enumerator had already been appointed, although no District Officer had any 
legal authority to make such appointments. It, therefore, seems advisable that 
the necessary legislation should be passed several months earlier in the year 
preceding the census, in fact, if possible, not later than the end of June. It 
places Magistrates in a very awkward position to require them to complete all 
the preliminary preparations for a census by the end of October, as was the 
case in 1890, and to leave them without the necessary legislative support till a 
month later. Recalcitrancy in regard to the acceptance of the duties of an 
enumerator was, it is believed , more common in 1890 than ten years before, and 
this unpaid service is not likely to become more popular. 

50. Section 3 enacts that “ a declaration in writing, signed by any officer 

authorised by the Local Government in this behalf, 
The Power to^ appoint Census that any person has been duly appointed a census 

officer for any local area, shall be conclusive proof 
of such appointment.” This provision has in practice been assumed to empower 
the officers so authorised to appoint any and every person they may see fit to 
the post of census officer or enumerator, and to involve the principle that such 
person cannot refuse to act or to accept a letter of appointment. That the 
widest discretion in this matter is necessary in Bengal is an admitted fact, but 
it seems advisable to declare the power in clearer language, subject to appeal to 
the District Magistrate. In the few cases of prosecution for non-performance 
of the duties of. an enumerator the usual plea was that the position had never 
been accepted, and that as a matter of fact the appointment had been made 
without consent. No. section of the law states whether consent is or is not 
requisite. The Act, on the other hand, declares in .section 4 what persons must 
act as enumerators, and in section 5 what persons must " give such assistance as 
the District Magistrate needs towards the taking of a census.” It is argued 
that the persons not specified in these two sections are free to accept or refuse 
the duties of a census officer. It has even been suggested that as the persons, 
referred to in section 4 are distinctly required to “perform the duties of a census 
officer,” whilst those mentioned in section 5 are only required to render general 
assistance, the latter cannot be compelled to act as enumerators. These conten- 
tions would.be fatal to a census in- Bengal, where no village agency exists, and 
where the employment of paid enumerators would cost fully a dozen lakhs of 
rupees. The experience of three censuses proves that no hardship or injustice 
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has resulted from the widest interpretation of tho appointment powers of the 
officers, to whom Government Jins delegated its authority, but it would be well 
that the duty of accepting tho appointment, subject to appeal to the District 
Magistrate, should bo more definitely declared by tho Legislature. 

51. Tliero is another matter connected with census expenditure which 

v eItiror , seems to require legislative enactment. Up to the 

present time house-marking and tho petty incidental 
expenditure on account of paper, pens and ink has been borne by the census 
grant, but in consequence of the impossibility of controlling these charges, the 
danger of malversation, and their individually trivial total in each block, it is 
more than advisable to throw them on some villago fund, in Bengal on tho 
chnukidari or rural police fund. I have already in paragraph 43 of Chapter IV 
shown how almost inappreciable theso expenses are, and have suggested that 
tho sum of only four annas need bo allowed in each block of fifty houses. 

52. There wero in all only 438 prosecutions under tho Census Act, but 

nearly half this total was contributed by two dis- 
rcosrccTioj.8. tricts, Saran and Shahabad. In the latter, 106 

contraventions of tho law wore brought to trial, and the District Magistrate, 
Mr. Forbes, an officer of special experience and now Commissioner of the Patna 
Division, speaks strongly of the careless work of tho enumerators. “ In no 
case,” he remarks, “ was any fine inflicted whoro it was not thoroughly deserved. 
The only Subdivisionnl Ofiiccr who tried tho effect of warning without fines was 
the Deputy Magistrate of Sasaram, with tho consequence that the preliminary 
census there was anything but correct, and I was obliged to take special 
measures to counteract this mistaken leniency.” Mr. IB. N. De, a Bengali 
gentleman, who as Magistrate of Khulna conducted an ndmirablo census of 
liis district, found some of his enumerators “ singularly careless or perverse.” 
In a few instances tho enumerators wrote up tho schedules sitting quietly at 
homo without visiting tho houses of the people. In such cases the entries, 
particularly iu regard to age, were often tho result of guess-work or based on 
voiy unreliable hearsay. It is a striking fact that my predecessor, Mr. Bourdillon, 
as Magistrate of Saran, found it necessary to institute 110 prosecutions, mostly 
for neglect of duty. This side of census administration is its least pleasant one, 
but one which cannot be avoided. There were no prosecutions in twelve dis- 
tricts and an average of seven in tho other thirty. With the experience of the 
three officers mentioned abovo before us there seems reason to fear that more 
strictness would have been justified. It is a pleasure to bear testimony to the 
admirable work done by the vast majority of enumerators. District Officers 
vie with one another in describing tho ungrudging alacrity, the public spirit, 
and the intelligence most of them brought to the performance of their duties, 
but there is a frequent reference to occasional carelessness or worse on the part 
of a few. Tho size of tho average block was so small in most districts that the 
duties of enumerators have been reduced to a minimum, and it is a cause of 
more than regret that tho good work of the many should be marred by the care- 
lessness or misconduct of a small minority. It has been suggested that paid 
enumerators should bo employed, but it is clearly more to tho general public 
advantage that a very small encroachment should be made on the leisure of the 
literate and land-holding class than that a very large sum of money should be 
expended, which would probably necessitate further taxation. If the work of 
the enumerators wero entirely voluntary, it is doubtful if any one would under- 
take it for a payment of less than five rupees. • There were 324,635 enumerators 
in Bengal alone, and probably a million in the whole of the Empire, figures that 
sufficiently indicate what a paid agency would mean in the finances of a census 
year. Government, at the same time, has a right to expect that its statistics 
should be trustworthy, and it would be- well if a short time before the census 
notifications wero widely published reminding enumerators that their duties are 
not of a haphazard character but are performed under the sanction of a heavy 
legal fine. Tho following passage from the report of Mr. Waee, the Magistrate 
of Bhagalpur, is an epitome of the experience of most district officers in respect 
to the attitude of the upper classes of native society : — - 

“I cannot speak too highly of tho loyalty shown to Government in this troublesome 
matter, and of the readiness with which landlords allowed their servants to work for us, even, 

1 feur, sometimes to the detriment of their rent collections.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
%hz JUtal fqmlatLcm. 


53. 


The Natubal 
Bengal. 


Divisions of 


The first of the Imperial Tables shows the population found inhabiting 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal on the 26th February 
1891 to have consisted of 35,563,29 9 males and 
35, 783, 688 females. Their distribution, district by 
district, appears in the same table. The district area, however, is to a great 
extent an artificial unit, based on the conveniences of administration, whilst the 
groups of districts known as Revenue Divisions are, as their title indicates, in a 
still larger degree delimited for governmental rather than geographical or ethni- 
cal reasons. The Lieutenant-Governorship is already officially recognized as 
consisting of four great natural provinces, Bengal Proper, Bihar, Orissa and 
Chutia Nagpur, but these areas are far from homogenous. In dealing with 
Bengal Proper especially, it is at once apparent that it is subdivided into three 
main territories, Northern, Eastern, and Western Bengal, which have many points 
of dissimilarity, and to each of which are attached outlying tracts of peculiar 
character. Northern Bengal is the great tongue of land stretching southward from 
the Himalayas and walled in by two mighty rivers, the Ganges and Brahmaputra. 
Its special tracts are the district of Darjeeling, which is itself divided into the 
Himalayan area and the Tarai, and the Western Duars of Jalpaiguri. Eastern 
Bengal consists of the inland districts east of the Brahmaputra, and the littoral 
districts, which form the delta of the Ganges. Western Bengal takes in the 
highlands at the foot of the Chutia Nagpur Hills, and extends eastward till it 
meets the true deltaic area in the middle of the Jessor district. It includes the 
Nadia district and the western half of Jessor, which, although almost within 
the memory of men, a deltaic region of great rivers, cannot now be reckoned as 
part of the true fluvial country, where water communication is almost universal 
even in the hot weather. 

54. The Bihar of our administration is on its eastern and western 

boundaries an arbitrary territorial division, Eastern 
Of Bihae. Purnea being precisely similar in character to 

Northern Bengal, whilst its western districts are physically indistinguishable 
from the North-Western Provinces. It may, however, be divided from north 
to south into four zones, which present well marked peculiarities. North 
Bihar, lying north of the Ganges, is quite a different country from South 
Bihar, but it may be itself distinguished into two tracts, the submountain strip 
some forty miles wide, a region of heavy rainfall, and recovered in large part 
from forest during the present century, and the Gangetic zone, which stretches 
to an equal width along the north bank of the Ganges. South of that great 
river South Bihar is also divisible into two zones. The northern, lying along 
the Ganges, is a region of old civilization, large towns and high cultivation, whilst 
the southern is in large part peopled by castes nearly allied to the 'races of Chutia 
Nagpur, and, except in the neighbourhood of Gaya, brought comparatively 
recently within the influence of Aryan . civilization. Orissa and Chutia Nagpur 
with their feudatories are true sub-provinces, and do not present any features 
which require their subdivision ; but to the latter appertains the special tract of 
the Santal Parganas forming the most easterly projection of the Vindhyan Moun- 
tains, of which the Chutia Nagpur Hills are also outlying ranges. 

55. The following statement gives in a summary form the present popula- 
tion of the several natural divisions and special 
tracts into which these provinces may be divided. 


The Distbibction of popula- 
tion. 
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POTOLATIOir. 


Occupied 

houses. 

Persons 

Persons 
per house. 

TlUCT. 


Area. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

per square 
mile. 

X.-NORTHERN BENDAL- 

Jlanopur District ... 


3,486 

1,001,612 

Z, 003, CBS 

2,005,404 

305,078 


6*8 

JDfni^pur n ... ~ 


4,118 

as, oi7 

743,788 

1,656,836 

276,015 


6*8 

jBoffro u «..* m« ••• 


1,452 

416,910 

398,878 

817,494 

143,233 


6*7 

Palma it ••• 


1,830 

€77,911 

684,481 

1,302,392' 

245, 72G 

741 

6*5 

JlfdWfl it ••• ••• »«» 


1,002 

moi7 

410,007 

814,010 

149,297 

428 

6*4 

Jlajshaht „ 

... 

2,330 

001,333 

688,998 

1, 3 13, 330 

243,392 

664 

6*2 

Krls7tnaffan5p KftTiagai\S J Inlaram- 

purlhanas ofpurnca District ... 

1,270 

SSS.1S0 

871,089 

659,239 

97,079 

438 

6*7 

Cis-Tlsta n portion of JTalpatguri 

... 

083 

200,017 

183,841 

304,388 

CS.14S 

387 

6*0 

Total northern Bengal 

... 

17,390 

4,013,033 

4,389,489 

0,073,007 

1,093,100 

6IO 

5*6 

The Darjeeling Dills - 


Gl 1 

81,173 

69,159 

160,317 

30,161 

165 

4*9 

The ITrtfrni Ducirs nf datpaigurt and 
WjcJDnpjccfJnp iarai tN 


20S.PS0 

163,981 

309,001 

72,402 

166 

6*1 

Kueh Bihar .. 

... 


302,107 

876,411 

678,868 

117,810 

443 

4*0 

SI7.-7.-lm 

... 

... 

• ee 

•ee 

30.458 

••• 


... 

XJ.-EASTERN BENGAL— 

(a) The Inland Districts— 









Dacca District ... 

... 

2,707 

1,200,033 

*,220,073 

2,420,668 

439,730 

806 

6*5 

Fartdpur ,, » 

... 

2,207 

£93,091 

904,889 

1,797,320 

339,417 

703 

6*2 

ilalmanstngh n 

... 

0.332 

1,783,010 

2|6SO|C«0 

3,472,180 

018,790 

548 

6*8 

Tlppera „ .. 

... 

2,491 

OU.7B9 

872 1 13 6 

1,788,958 

312,182 

716 

6*7 

Dagura and naralt Subdivisions 
Jessor District 

of 

012 

320,922 

oo0,89G 

051,818 

111,803 

714 

6*8 

Total of Inland Districts 

... 

14,700 

0,110,011 

6,009,901 

10,124,916 

1.822,233 

G84 

WBM 

Total of Eastern Bengal 

... 

24,733 

7,950,379 

7,794,386 

15,749,706 


652 

1 

(b) The Littoral Districts— 









Khulna District 

... 

2,077 

011,330 

659,635 

1,170,905 

200,733 

683 

6*6 

BahharganJ „ 

... 

3,040 

1,101.413 

1,049,888 

2, 153,965 

436,413 

890 

4*9 

Koakhall „ 

... 

1,046 


800,966 

1,009,893 

1SS,055 

614 

6*3 

Chittagong „ 

... 

2,503 

. J 

674,899 

1,290,187 

259,900 

603 

4*8 

Total of littoral Districts 

... 

0,934 

2,610,309 

8,784,482 

6.024,790 

1,091,196 

BOB 

6*1 

Sundarbans ... 

... 

■ 

12,100 

689 

12,024 


* 


Dill Tracts of Chittagong 

... 

■spps 

09,000 

47,780 

107,280 

20,714 

20 

6*1 

.Drift Tlppera _ 

... 


71,090 

68,84G 

137,442 
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XXX. — WESTERN BENGAL— 

( a) The Presidency Districts— 


1 







The 84-Parganas District 

... 


013,099 

878,009 

1,821,008 

320,785 

867 

6*6 

Kadta Vl 

... 


602,147 

841£G1 

1,044,108 

332,107 

688 

4*9 

t Tessor C excluding SZagura and KaraU 
Subdivisions) 

2,013 

COO, 112 

616£97 

1,237,009 

240,130 

614 

6*1 

Durshtdabad District 

... 

2,144 

. 005,000 

648,881 

1,250,946 

282,122 

683 

4*4 

Total Presidency Districts 

... 

0,052 

2,971,823 

3 £81,848 

6,853,671 

1,175,160 

663 

6*0 

fbj The Bardwan Districts— 









Bardican District « 

... 

2,007 

6S2.872 

709,008 

1,391,880 

327,219 

616 

4*2 

XToicrah ( excluding the metropolitan 
Suburbs of Dote rah and Bali) ... 

465 

231,693 

503,007 

6B7.905 

116,065 

1,264 

5*0 

Midnapur District 

... 

6,145 

1,303,100 

1,385,416 

2,631,616 

635, 482 

611 

4*0 

Banhura ,, 

... 

2,621 

035,011 

843,787 

1,069,068 

215,007 

408 

4*0 

Btrbhum „ 

... 

1,763 

3S9.039 

408,194 

797,833 

187,956 

465 

4*2 

Dugli „ 

... 

1,223 

829,139 

' 647,571 

1,076,710 

2S4.590 

880 

3*7 

Total Bardtean Districts , 

... 

13,904 

3.720.BS9 . 

3,854 £23 

7,555,612 

. 1,600,919 

' 643 

D 

Total Western Bengal 

••* 

22,050 

6,092,412 

6,816,771 

13,609,183 

2,812,009 

688 
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* 

Population. 

4 

• 





. 



Occupied 
houses. . 

Persons 

Persons 
per house. 

Tiuct. 

‘Area. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

Total. 

per square 
mile. 

The Metropolitan Towns— 



/ 

mm 

1 



Calcutta and Suburban municipalities 

27 

480,831 

SBRfi07 



27,624 

8*8 

The toicns of Howrah and Ball 

II 

70,002 

Co, 314 


■HHgjIS 

■ 2,118 

. 4-6 

Total Metropolitan area 

38 

SCO, 873 

512,281 

878,164 

107,147 

23,136 

8*2 

TOTAL BENGAL PROPER ... 

78,068 

80,461,274 

IP, 906^33 

40,388,266 

7,69G»89S 

610 

6-2- 

IT*.— NORTH BIHAR— 








(a)— Sub-Himalayan Zone— 







• 

Champaran district 

3,631 

030,135 

925,330 

1,869,465 

£97,650 

627 

6-2 

The Sltamnrhi subdivision of Muzaffar- 
pxtr dlstrlot 

1,014 

459,201 

46B,19B 

924,388 

153,559 

812 

8-0 

The Madhubanl subdivision of Bar- 
blianga district 

1,349 

499,415 

BIB, 285 

1,014,700 

192,702 

762 

6-2’ 

The Su pul subdivision of Rhaffalpur 
district 

1,187 

822, CIS 

321, 9B7 

844,570 

103.C22 

638 

0-2 

The Ararla subdivision and Bahadur- 
ganj thana of Bur nea district 

1,488 

320,308 

318,047 

847,416 

129,002 

440 

4-8 

Total of the Sub-JTlmalayan Zone ... 

8.680 

2,540,732 

2,B43,814 

6,090,648 

870,4M- 

694 

6-8 

(b)— The Gangetic Zone— 










2,663 

1,133,920 

1,333,BB1 

2,467,477 

440,268 

830 

6-6 

Muxaffarpur ( excluding Sltamarhl sub- 
divlston ) 

1,889 

640,173 

940,870 

1,787,049 

307,142 

898 

6-8 

Darbhanaa (excluding Madhubanl sub - 
division J 

. 1,886 

871,570 

91B.08B 

1,787,265 

203,510 

899 

8-7 

The Madhcpura subdivision of Shagal- 
pur 

813 

207, C44 

204.8B3 

412,497 

08,010 

452 

8'0 

The head-quarters subdivision of Pur- 
nca, excluding thana Balarampur ... 

2,248 

375,978 

302,020 

738,004 

133,760 

329 

6-6 

The Begusaral subdivision of Monghgr ... 

769 

291,723 

320,400 

818,187 

111.5S2 

804 

6-6 

Total of the Oangette Zone 

■ 0,658 

3,727,010 

4,083, 460 

7,810,479 

1,332,102 

739 

6-8 

Total North Bihar ... 

19,118 

0,278,751 


12,901,025 

2,209,336 

074 

68 

r.-80UTH BIHAR- 




* 




(a).— Tho Gangetic Zone— 








TJte Rurar and Arrah subdivisions of 
Shahabad - 

1,671 

602,332 

022,727 

1,185,078 

191,082 

768 

6'2 

Tl\e Patna dtstrlet 

2,078 

805,732 

003,272 

1,769,004 

290,210 

852 

6-0 

The dahanabail subdivision of Gaya ... 

808 

195, SSO 

197fi31 

393,817 

67.410 

850 

6*0 

The head-quarters subdivision of Mon- 
ghyr ... — -• 

1,568 

420,000 

443fi08 

863,807 

147.620 

564 

6-8 

The head-quarters subdivision of Bho- 
pal pur 

834 

207,783 

284,490 

662,270 

100,057 

691 

6-4 

Total of the Gangetic Zone ... 

0,740 

2,312,302 

2(101,724 

4,764,080 

707,333 

700 

6-0 

(ij— The Southern Area— 








The Shaburt and Sasaram subdivisions 
of Shnhabad ... ... M 

2,704 

428,(47 

449,811 

878,268 

169,096 

314 

6-1 

Cana (rr eluding Jahannbad subdivi- 
sion) «. — 

4,100 

80,125 

S9B r 389 

1,744,614 

316,236 

424 

6-6 

Tfw JVunwl subdivision of Monghgr ... 

1.503 

274,735 

279,182 

663,017 

99,959 

348 

G G 

The Sant.** subdivision of Jlhagnlpur 

1,102 

£00,525 

210JC2S 

423,500 

76,058 

360 

mm 

Total of the Southern A rra m 

9,076 

1.730.112 

IftiOfiO 7 

3.000,030 

Cfii.378 

372 | 

1 

1 

B 

Tolil 6duSh C'har M 

10,421 

4,071,401 

4,292,031 

8,304,125 



6-7 

TOTAL tUHAR 

Si£l 


lOfilOflOB 

21,285,160 

3.WJ.M7 

i 

608 

6-7 
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i 



rorrwms. 



Tman% 


Tract. 

Arc. 

Main. 

Frmaln. 

Total. 

housrt. 

per square 
mile. 

per house. 

/ 

r/.~OR!SSA- 

CtiltfirU „ ... 

3. (M3 

t>|0,K7 

V»7,tli 

1,037.071 

377, 049 

633 

61 

JPllW A .«* «*• 

5.473 

47t.KW 

470, 46S 

044,000 

177,703 

302 

6-3 

/tdtaior ... « — •*. ... 

5.000 

4‘l.C.I 

7 

004.026 

163,730 

401 

6-4 

♦Irjwl . « ^ ••• 

t.cat 

t-J,7M 

*4,5&0 

naoso 

18.HIQ 

101 

00 

Total Orittit dlttrSct* ... 

0,053 ( l.t-‘7,«!<3 

1 

5,004,KSt> 

4,047,355 

mm 

410 

6-3 

Xhr Oriti* Tributary Statrt 

14,337 


A47.WO 


336,710 

no 


r/I.-CMUTlA NAOPUn- 

►.* **. •** 

7.021 


AP7 r *57 

1,104,321 

lfl.7»7 

ICO 

6-0 

... M. m. 

7,140 

Ml. *73 

477.0J5 

U5Q.C05 

t2i.ro 

ICO 

6-0 

?f<t ttMWm «. .« ... ... 

4.147 



1,10X320 

216,01! 

200 

6-4 

... 

3,763 

!7M17 


646.400 

102.1X1 

145 

6-3 

_ ... ... ... ... 

4,003 

WLsrt 


600.770 

101,367 

ISI 

6*8 

Total Ct'utia Kacpur 

1 


mm 

4.020.702 

M2.C70 

171 

■ 

Thr ynpr*ir T rll-tirnrj. „ 

10,064 

u\oz 


00X350 

161,703 

65 

6-3 

Tl-f Santnl i'argnnttt 

6.400 

I 

j Ka.:<7 


1.764,100 

tK.&i 

52 1 

0-1 

TOTAL LOWER PROVINCES Or OENOAL .. 

107.510 


.77,400,4 4/ 

7X07X024 

u.tw.x'S 

300 

■ 


50. Northern 13eng-.il is n vast plain, appreciably larger than Denmark or 

Egypt (exclusive of the desert), and slightly exceed- 
Soi-ranr.N 1 CNOiU ing m area half of Ireland. Although the least 
thickly populated of the three divisions of Bengal Proper, its average population 
to tho square mile surpasses that of any country in Europe, except Belgium. 
The distribution of its inhabitants is, however, very uneven ; moro so in fact 
than in any other of tho great regions into wlticlt tho Lower Provinces arc 
divided. Although tho average pressuro of tho population is 510 to the square 
mile, it varies in different rural police circles from 235 in the Gajol (hand of 
Malda to 1,130 in the Slmhzndpur (hum of Pabna district. Tho principal cause 
of this wide variation is found in the existence in tho centre of this tract of a 
largo area of comparatively unfertile land, known ns the Barind. The greater 
part of Northern Bengnl consists either of a light sandy and highly friable soil, 
where the surface of tho country 1ms been subjected to the action of great rivers, 
or of a black loam, where tho stagnant waters of vast marshes lmvo thrown down 

a deposit, in most part due to vegetable decay. 

The luninD. The Barind, however, which covers tho southern 

third of Dinajpur, tho eastern half of Mahla, the western half of Bogra, and tho 
north-western quarter of Rnjshalu district, is formed of a stiff red clay, which 
presents many of tho characteristics of the older tertiary formations of the more 
western parts of tho Bnrdwnn Division. Liko tho Madhupur jungle in Maiman- 
singh, it is an island of quasi-lnterito, raised slightly above tho surrounding sea 
of recent alluvium. Although peculiarly fitted for tho cultivation of mulberry 
and bearing rich crops of oilseeds, it is far less fertile in cereals than the whitish 
or black countries around it, and in Bengal population is found to be in exact 

n ortion to tho productive power of the soil measured in rico. There is reason 
elievo that during tho period of Musalmon supremacy, and whilst the two 
Muhammadan capitals of Gaur and Pandua wore at their zenith, the Malda sec- 
tion of the Barind carried a considerable population. It is equally probable 
that in far earlier times its eastern verge in Bogra was the site of a great city, 
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the remains of which, known as Mahasthan, are visible, over several square miles 
of country. Still, far the greater part of the Barind was in very recent times 
very sparsely inhabited, its surface being covered by thick brushwood, an abode 
for tigers, well known to sportsmen. The country has, however, during the past 
twenty years been opened up principally by parties of Santals, who make clear- 
ings, rent-free for the first few years. These immigrants are rarely permanent 
and merely act as the pioneers of cultivation. They move from plot to plot, 
their place being usually taken by resident Bengalis, who, though unwilling to 
undertake the arduous labour of forest clearing, are quite ready to pay rent for 
the cleared land. At the present time the population to the square mile is only 
359 and 389 in the Panchbibi and Khetlal thdnds of Bogra, against a dis trict 
average of 563. It, however, was only 313 and 327 in 1872 in these two police 
circles, the increase in twenty years being 61 and 46 persons to the square mile. 
In Rajshahi the Barind thdnd of Manda has only 381 persons to the square 
mile, but ten years ago it was 346. In South Dinajpur the thdnds of Patnitola 
and Patiram have still only 301 and 258 persons to the square mile. Twenty 
years ago the density was 268 and 228. / 

57. South of the Barind country lie three-fourths of the district of Raj- 

shahi and the whole district of Pabna, the latter 

The Southeen Abea. . consisting of two portions. The Sirajganj subdivi- 
sion, like the eastern half of Bogra, shares in very large part in the prosperity 
and fluvial characteristics of Eastern Bengal, and has a teeming population of 
796 to the square mile, which would be much greater, but that one of its thdnds , 
Raiganj, contains a portion of the Chalan Bil, the largest sheet of inland waters, 
half lake half marsh, in the Lower Provinces, and consequently has a density of 
only 448 persons. The remainder of this lake, which is 21 miles long by 10 . 
wide, and covers an area of 150 square miles, lies in thdnd Singra of Rajshahi 
district, which in consequence shows an average population of only 379 to the 
square mile. The west of Pabna, like the greater part of the Rajshahi district, 
is a purely agricultural country, with only petty local trade, and no great in- 
dustrial and commercial activity, such as centre in the great jute mart of 
Sirajganj. The average population of 681 to the square mile in the head- 
quarters subdivision of Pabna and of 564 in Rajshahi is, however, a large 
one for a country dependent entirely on agriculture. In the Barind thdnds it 
averages about 350, and' rises in the central and most densely-peopled 1 police 
circles to 810 and 838. As will appear, however, in the following chapter, 
this pressure is more than even a very fertile countiy can bear, and these 
thdnds are rapidly losing a large part of their population. 

58. The district of Rangpur, two-thirds of Dinajpur, the thdnds of Pumea. 

The Nobtheen Basin. The east of the Mahananda, the thdnds of Jalpaiguri 

Kabatoya. . west of the Tista, and the independent State of 

Kuch Bi har form Northern Bengal in its real sense, lying in a depressed basin 
between the Himala ya and the undulating uplands of the Barind, and almost 
entirely .peopled by a race of non- Ary an origin. Down almost to the beginning 
of our rule in India it seems to have been separated from the rest of Bengal by • 
a great river of the first magnitude, the Karatoya, the early importance of which 
may be judged from the fact that it gained a reputation for holiness, as we 
learn from the Purdnds , scarcely second to the Ganges. In Van den Brouck’s 
map of Bengal, which dates from about A.D. 1660, the Karatoya is distinctly 
marked as a very great river, and as connected with the Brahmaputra. As his 
chart is very accurate as regards the roads and towns in this quarter of Bengal, 
he may be trusted with reference to this fact also. ' The Karatoya in the days of 
its real greatness was the bed not only of the Tista, but of the Kusi and of the 
numerous hill streams which how unite to form the Mahananda.' It is well known 
that the Kusi formed the eastern and not, as now, the western boundary of the 
Bihar portion of Pumea. A mermaid goddess, named Kausika, was the tutelary 
deity of the Karatoya, and was worshipped all over the MatsyaDesh or Land of 
the Fish, the earliest Hindu name of the country, which lay between the Karatoya 
and the old bed of the Brahmaputra to the east of Maimansingh. Her image, 
half woman half fish, has been found amongst the ruins of Mahasthan. This 
great river formed a further, obstacle, behind the forest of the Barind, to 
Hindu immigration, and although Aryan adventurers, soldiers and priests, 
are stated in Hindu tradition to have founded dynasties beyond the Karatoya, 
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tliey had little influence on the mass of the people except along the Dinajpur 
frontier. The last so-called Hindu sovereign, Nilambhar, was seizpd by the 
Musalmans under Husain Shah of Gaur about A.D. 1505, and his kingdom 
overrun. This occupation had a permanent effect on the southern part of 
the country, which in large part adopted the religion of Islam, the northern 
half being slowly formed into the aboriginal state of Kuch Bihar. The 
whole of this area was noted for its fertility, and few parts of Bengal pro- 
duce at the present time richer crops than the district of Rangpur, but the 
immense changes in its river system have had a most mischievous effect on the 
climate. The population, which struck Buchanan Hamilton at the beg inning 
of the century as singularly flourishing and numerous (he estimated it at 
2,084,000), has been steadily decreasing during the past twenty years, if not 
from an earlier period. The drainage, in a land of specially heavy rainfall, has 
been obstructed, and malaria and cholera have worked havoc amongst the people. 
This, however, is a subject which properly belongs to the following chapter. 
The average density of the population is still 592 persons to the square mile 
in Rangpur and about 450 in the north of Dinajpur, the south of Jalpaiguri 
and the eastern or Bengal t/idnds of Pumea. The State of Kueh Bihar has at 
the present time 438 perspns to the square mile. The census history of the hill 
district of Darjeeling and of the submountain dealings, which were once the 
great Tarai jungle and now form the tea tracts of Siliguri and the Western 
Duars, is one of veiy recent date, the population having been built up by immi- 
gration within the past quarter of a century, and will be dealt with in connec- 
tion with the movements of the population since 1872. It suffices here to say that 
whilst Kuch Bihar forms physically a part of the Rangpur basin, with the same 
ethnical history, Darjeeling and the Western Duars are, so far as their popula- 
tions are concerned, the creations of British industries, their present inhabitants 
being in large part Dravidians from Central India and Nipalis and Bhutias from 
the native states of the Himalayas. The average density of the population of 
Darjeeling is 165, and of the Western Duars 166 to the square mile. 

59. Eastern Bengal is the largest of all the natural divisions of Bengal 
Eastebx Bengal. Gee at eitee Proper, and slightly exceeds in area the province 
charges. of Oudh and the kingdom of Greece. It is the 

typical region of the Lower Provinces, a land of plenty, enriched by annual 
deposits of fertilizing silt from a hundred interlacing rivers, and possessed of 
an abundant water-supply of, for India, unusual purity, which adds to its 
prosperity the great blessing of health. It is bounded on the south by the 
sea, on the east by the Tippera and Lushai hills, outliers of the great Indo- 
Burmese ranges, and on the north finds a similar frontier in the Garo hills. 
The Assam district of Sylhet and the plains portion of Cachar in the same 
province belong properly to Eastern Bengal, but in consequence of their 
transfer to another jurisdiction cannot be treated of here. To the west the 
boundary of this tract is in a constant state of change dependent on the 
movements of the great rivers. In early times it extended up to the Karatoya, 
and indeed no other frontier could be assigned till the Brahmaputra broke south- 
ward in the beginning of the present century. It also then included the greater 
part of Pabna, which nothing but an arbitrary boundary separated from Dacca 
and Maimansingh. It is difficult now to imagine that what is in the present 
day the great waterway to Assam, the mighty Jamuna or Brahmaputra, which 
in the rainy season is in many places miles wide, had no existence less than a 
hundred years ago. Yet this strange phenomenon in river development is only a 
repetition of the great change which, by the formation of the Padma, cut 
off Nadia and Jessor from the great district of Rajshahi, and reduced the 
Bhagirathi from a .vast river, on which grew up nearly all the capitals of early 
Hi ndu Bengal, to a petty stream, barred every few miles by sandbanks, and 
which only European science now keeps sufficiently open to carry country boats 
of a few tons burthen. When the Musalman Sarkar or administrative division 
of Rajshahi was formed, the Padma was still terra firma , and this fact explains 
its vast area extending, when we assumed the revenue administration of Bengal, 
over 12,909 square miles of country, including large part of the present districts, 
not only of Bogra and Pabna, but of Nadia and Jessor. Before the Padma 
channel of the Ganges was formed, South Eastern Bengal must have extended up 
to. the Bhagirathi, but it has since then receded, century by century, the district 
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of Nadia being first withdrawn, as the rivers, to use tho vernacular expression 
“diod,” and then the western half of Jessor. EaBtom Jessor is still a fluvial 
tract on whose rivers steamers ply, but their channels aro rapidly silting up, 
and the time is not far distant whon the Madhumati or Gorai on its eastern 
edge will be- the boundary of Eastern Bengal, and tho whole of Jessor will 
cease to be a part of the true delta. 

The formation of the Padma from west to east in tho sixteenth or seven- 

Seismic Action. An abea or * eenth c ^tury, and the formation of the Jamuna 
depbession in Easteun Bengal trom north to south m the nineteenth century, both 
Bengal UPHBAVA1 in NonTnEBN flowing to a common centro at Goalundo, suggests 

A ‘ tho existence of an area of depression in the middle 

of Eastern Bengal. In exactly the same neighbourhood there were severe earth- 
quakes in 1885 and 1888, when tho town of Shcrpur in the south of Bogra 
district was greatly injured by seismic motion. Violent shocks were also felt at 
Sirajganj, and largo masonry houses rendered uninhabitable. That tho earth’s 
surface in the Delta is not very stable is proved in Mr. Westland’s report on the 
Jessor district, the fact of very appreciable sinking of the soil in the Sundarbans 
during the past couple of hundred years being well established. Volcanic action 
of upheaval in the north of Bengal probably gave birth to the upland tract, known 
as the Barind, and, continued to our own time, is pushing the Kusi farther and 
farther to the west, whilst it has obliterated the Karatoya and driven the Tista 
into a bed running east instead of south, as it did last century. 

60. Eastern Bengal may be divided into two zones, the northern or inland, 

and the southern or littoral. The former is the 
The nland Abba. seat of an old civilization, Buddhistic, Brahmanical 

and Musalman, occupied for centuries by a teeming population, whilst the 
latter is of much more recent settlement, hardly mentioned in Hindu times, 
and brought under Muhammadan rule centuries later than the northern part. 
There is even now a marked difference in the physical characteristics of 
the two areas. The northern, though intersected by numerous rivers freely 
navigable at all periods of the year, is practically a diy land, except in the 
rainy season, well supplied with roads, some of winch are known to have been 
constructed by our Muhammadan predecessors. There is no want of high 
sites for villages, which spread out as the convenience of the inhabitants 
require. In the littoral districts, on the other hand, there is little raised land 
except on the banks of rivers, whose windings the villages must follow. If a 
peasant desires a home elsewhere, he must patiently build up a mound, often 
20 feet high, on which to erect it. Roads hardly exist, and all through the 

5 rear boats form the vehicles of commerce and transit. The pressure of popu- 
ation in the two areas is also different, the average density in the inland districts 
being the largest in Bengal Proper, 684 to the square mile, over nearly 15,000 
square miles of country, against 580 in the littoral districts. In the inland district 
of Maimansing h it is, indeed, only 548, but this average is deceptive. The 
centre of the district is occupied by an upland forest, known as the Madhupur 
jungle, 45 miles long by 6 to 16 miles wide, and some 500 square miles in area, 
which is practically uninhabited. The intrusion of a small portion of this 
forest into the Dacca district reduces the average density of its thdnd of 
Kapasia to 338 persons to the square mile. A large part- of the north of 
Maimansingh at the foot of the Garo hills was also a forest which, like the 
Himalayan Tarai, had an evil repute for malaria, and has only recently been 
cleared. A part of the extreme north-west comer of ' the district was devastated 
by floods in the beginning of this century, when the Brahmaputra was breaking 
its way southward towards Goalundo. The soil was buried in sand, and the 
population sought homes less exposed to the destructive powers of a great river, 
ploughing up the face of the country in search of a new bed. In the two 
southern subdivisions of Maimansingh, which are not affected by these circum- 
stances, the average population is as high as 706 and 810 persons to the square 
mile. Dacca, the central of the inland districts of Eastern Bengal, is also 
the most populous, the population to the square mile reaching in the rural thdnd 
of Srinagar the - extreme density of 1,532 persons. The other thdnd of the 
Munshiganj subdivision, Munshiganj, falls very little short with 1,458 persons , 
to the square mile. In Nawabganj thdnd there are 1,051, and in the whole 
Manikganj subdivision 907 persons to the square mile. The district of Faridpur- 
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is liardly less thickly populated, the density o£ the whole being 793 persons, and 
of the Sibchar, Bhanga andPalang tMntis 1,090, 1,074 and 906 to the square mile 
respectively. A few police circles in the south of the district contain large 
marshes, and the average density is consequently much reduced. In Tippera 
district the population is rather evenly distributed, being 767, 719 and 641 in its 
three subdivisions. The thdnds of Comilla, Nabinagar and Daudkandi, which 
lie in the neighbourhood of the Meghna river, show, however, the high density of 
877, 858 and 844 respectively. There is less pressure in the police circles to the 
east.bordering on the Tippera hills. 

61. Amongst the littoral districts, Noakhali is the most densely peopled, 

the thdnds furthest from the Bay of Bengal having 

Thb ittobal rba. generally the largest relative population, Chhagalnaia 
with 949 and Eamganj with 849 persons to the square mile, whilst Hatia 
and Sundwip, which are islands separated from the mainland by wide navi- 
gable channels or arms of the sea, have only 267 and 392 persons to the 
square mile. The same fact is noticeable in the Bakharganj district, the 
inland thdnds of Jhalokati and Pirojpur having a density of population 1,120 
and 1,071 to the square mile, which almost rivals the most populous parts of the 
Dacca district. On the seaboard, however, the thdnds of Barhamuddin, Gulachipa 
and Gulsakhali are, for Bengal, sparsely populated with 323, 269 and 219 
persons, respectively, to the square mile. In Chittagong district the converse 
holds true, the ponce circles on the seashore being generally markedly the 
more populous, those near the hills bearing a much lighter population. Thus 
the littoral thdnd of Hathazari has as many as 921 to the square mile, whilst the 
inland thdnd of Phatikchari has no more than 351. This district, however, in 
the density of its population, shows a far more marked contrast between its 
northern and southern subdivisions; the latter*, Cox’s Bazar, having in its four 
thdnds an average population of only 201 persons to the square mile, whilst the 
police circles in the head-quarters subdivision show the large average of 678 
persons. Cox’s Bazar, in which the hills approach nearly to the sea, has a large 
quantity of uncultivable land. It is practically a portion of Burma, and its 
population is for the most part made up of immigrant Amkanese. At the other 
or western end of the littoral fringe of districts lies Khulna, a truly 
fluvial area, which, from its proximity to Western Bengal and its more 
Aryanized history, contains in its northern thdnds a less aboriginal population 
ana an older civilization. Its average density is 567 persons to the square mile, 
but this varies, according to contiguity to the sea, from 896 in the inland police 
circle of Kalaroa, on the borders of Nadia, to 350 in Rampal, most of which has 
been recently reclaimed from the mangrove jungles of the Sundarbans. 

62. There are three special tracts attached to Eastern Bengal, of which the 

great forest swamp of the Sundarbans is the largest. ' 
The todabbass. jt covers an area of at least 5,500 square miles, 

whilst some official estimates makes its surface 2,000 square miles larger. It 
spreads out along the seaface of the Bay of Bengal from the Hugli river to the 
Meghna, some 165 miles, and in places is 80 miles wide. It may be described 
as an interlacing network of estuaries, rivers and watercourses, enclosing a vast 
number of islands of various shapes and sizes, which are themselves often half 
swamp. It seems to have been formed in part at least by the subsidence of the 
land, and is protected towards the sea by a bank of sand, which stands above 
high flood tide. The Sundarbans have scarcely any permanent population, 
except along a narrow belt, which abuts on the mainland and is practically part 
of the neighbouring districts. A few fishermen and hunters live in its southern 
fastnesses, but they are very insignificant in number, and it would be impossible 
to census them. The inhabitants of the narrow cultivated belt above mentioned 
were included in the police circles, to which they lie nearest, both in 1891 and in 
the two previous enumerations. The floating population, recorded in the manner 
described in Chapter I, paragraph 16, amounted in 1891 to 5,544 males and 593 
females censused at registering stations in the 24-Parganas, and 6,651 males and 
36 females similarly counted in Khulna district. The Sundarban area in 
Bakharganj has been practically all cleared, an interesting fact in this connection 
being tne active part taken in the early reclamations by Magli immigrants from 
Arakan. They were the pioneers in the work and still hold their own, though 
now surrounded by Bengali Musalmans of Chandal origin. 
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63. The Hill Tracts of Chittagong is the second special tract in Eastern 
The Hill Tbacts of Chitta- Bengal. It is a 11 tangled mass, of hill, ravine 

gohg and Hile Tiffeea. ' and cliff, covered -with dense tree, bush and creeper 
jungle,” divided into four valleys by four rivers, along -which the' mass of 
the population resides. Its area is 5,419 square miles, and its density of 
population, which was 19 to the square mile in 1881, has increased to 20. The 
third special tract is formed by the independent State of Hill Tippera, a region 
of low mountains rising in altitude from west to east, 3,867 square miles in 
area and with a sparse population, which gives an average density of only 33 
to the square mile. The greater part of the population is massed along its 
western and northern frontiers on the borders of the British districts of 
Tippera and Sylhet, in valleys running into the hills and little above the 
level of the neighbouring plains. The inner hills, which in a few cases 
rise to a height of 2,000 feet, are practically uninhabited, a rare clearing 
showing where a small group of Kuki or Riang families have found a temporary 
home. 

64. Western Bengal forms the west of Bengal Proper, but is the core of. 

Westeen Bengal - S 1 ® whole P^nce, containing the capital city of 

Calcutta, and largely made up of districts whose 
civilization is as old as that of the Aryan occupation of the country. Round 
the metropolis, which with its suburbs on both . sides of the Hugli river has 
a population of 879,154 souls, are grouped the districts of the 24-Parganas, 
Howrah, and Hugli with populations winch press on the soil with the great 
density of 867, 1,515 and 880 persons to the square mile. Beyond them 
lie four other districts, J essor, Nadia, Bardwan and Midnapur, which are 
withdrawn from metropolitan influence, and have for many years suffered 
almost beyond experience from epidemics of fever and cholera. Their dehsily 
of population is 646, 588, 516 and 511 to the square mile. v 

65. The division of Western Bengal in the table at the beginning of 
The Ethnic fbohtieb of the this chapter into the Presidency and Bardwan 

Baghibathi. districts is based on the separation of these two 

groups by the river Hugli or Bhagirathi. As mentioned above, the distinction 
was a few centuries ago a very real one, this river being then a mighty 
stream, all to the east of it being true delta. It was then also a great ethnical 
boundary, dividing Lower Bengal into the Rarh and Bdrendra countries, whose 
names have left their indelible mark on the subdivisions 1 of so many castes, 
the people on opposite sides of the river, though in fact and name of the same 
caste, refusing to intermarry. This great social barrier has now dwindled to a 
minor rivei', but the effects of its former importance still survive, and the jus 
connubii does not yet exist even between Brahmans of the Rarhi and Bdrendra 
clans. At the present time there is little dr no physical distinction between the 
two abovementioned areas, but their inhabitants -are of very different origin. 
The Bauri, Bagdi and Kaibartta, who form the mass of the population west of 
the Hugli, are nearly allied to the races of Chutia Nagpur, winch we now-a-days 
often call aboriginal ; whilst on tlie east of the old ethnical frontier of the Bhagi- 
rathi we find the Chandals and Pods and their Husalman congeners forming the 
rank and file of the people. The true ethnic difference between these two 
peoples is discussed at lengthinthe Chapter on Castes and Tribes. Omitting even 
the manifest fact that there is more Aryan blood to the west than to the east 
of the river, it is certain that the tall, large-limbed Chandal is not the same 
in race as the short, compactly built Bauri or Bagdi. The former was the 
active and successful enemy of the Aryan invader, and there is little trace of 
actual conquest by the early Hindu kings beyond the Bhagirathi, except in 
the riparian districts along its east bank. The Brahmans used the name 
of Chandal to express everything that was vilest, and when at last the 
Musalmans in the time of Akbar finally broke down the resistance of the 
eastern peoples, only a remnant accepted the religious supremacy of Hinduism, 
the vast majority finding salvation in the faith of Islam. The Delta continued 
to that time to be ruled by aboriginal princes, long known as the Bara Bhuiyas, 
or the twelve Native Chiefs, so called from Bhui i land, Bhuiya in Hindu ter- 
minology being synonymous with our term autocthon. To the north-west of the 
second ring of districts mentioned above are Birbhum and Bankura, which, lying 
on the high road from Upper India, fell early conquests both to Hindu and 
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Musnlmnm Their population scorns to have* received nn appreciable Aryan 
mlmixture, but tin* immigration of Snntnls in tin* past quarter of u century has 
grcatlv increased flu* aboriginal element. Hot It districts nro gcedogicnlly of a 
double format ion, the west being formed of an infertile* hiteritc clay, whilst the 
vast has been built tip of rich recent alluvium. The couscqucnco is that the 
headquarters subdivisions of these districts, which form their western halves, 
have a density of population of only 121 and .’JOO, whilst, their eastern moieties 
bear otlt) ami AOS persons to the square mile. 

00. The mum natural divisions of the* great Jlilmr Province, which 

nearly equals England in ami and exceeds Austria 
5 nuli ' in population, have*, already been described, nud it 

onlv remains to observe how population follows thi*ir physical diameter* 
isiics. The tirst striking fact is the* great density in the Gangelic zones both to 
north and south of the* sacred river, which reaches the extreme pressure in the 
district of Snran of OHO persons to the square* mih*. The south of Barblmnga anel 
Mmvutiarpur is hardly less populous with MIO and 8(18 to (he square mile*. In 
purely rural areas the highest pressure north of the Ganges is 1,100 in Mnnjlii 
and l.UdT in Jvmpnr //. «!«•»«, both in f*awn district, 010 in Malum and 005 in 
Jvihratij ifi-irJf of MnaafTarjnir. attd 1,001 in $nmnstipnr and 001 in Dalsingsarai 
tK.i'itis of lkirblmugu. The crowded city of Patna raises the density in that 
elistrict 0» 852, but the* extra-urban pressure exceeds SOI) only in thumb Fatuha 
(1H1) and Bihar (8 S *»). In tin* Mibmontam* zone lying under the Himalayas, 
density varies extremely, being very high in the centre* (012) and gradually 
dedining t'* a h*w average to the west in the Betin subdivision of Chnmpnrnu 
(010) and t*» the east in the* Awm subdivision of Purncu G172). The* former 
uiva is still to a large extent under fores*, and in tin.* Inllor the sund-luden 


dead* of the Kusi and the movements <»f that river have greatly reduced the 
fertility of the soil. The Sitamurhi subdivision uf Mur.atfarpur, forming a rich 
rice plain in tlm centre, carriers n population of 012 persons to the square mile, 
which nhn<>«t equal* the m«*<t thickly penph’d areas in the Gangctic zones. 
To the* west of it the headquarters subdivision uf Champumn, and to the east 
(!»>* Madhulutri subdivision of Harbhanga and the fttipul subdivision of Ji hagai* 
ptir with 021, 752 and 400 pe*rsons respectively to the septan* mile*, hold a 
position intermediate between this highly fertile* tract and tin* half-cleared 
forests of Betin farther west and the sandy plains of Amria farther t*ast. The 
southern strip touching on the hills of Clint in Nagpur and the Santa! Par* 
ganas. presents a low density of unbroken continuity from the frontier 
of the North-Western Provinces to the western cntiiim*s of Bengal Proper, 
being highest, ns in the M»b- Himalayan zone, in the centre r»*und (Java 
city, with 421 persons to the square mile, and lowest nt its western art*! e astern 
extremities, with 2U5 persons to the* square mile in the Biubaa subdivision 
of Shuhabad, and 215 in the Katuria police* eirde of South Bhagnlpur. 

C7. 'rim subprovince* of Orissa is divided into two main nteas; the 
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revenue by our Musalman predecessors, form a dead level of rice fields and 
carry a population which, considering that it is ontiroly agricultural, may bo 
described as very dense. The pressure is greatest, 940 persons to tho square 
mile, in the Salepur tlidnd, which lies in tho heart of the Cuttaclc district 
between the two principal branches of the Mahanadi river, nearly every field in 
its whole area being reached by tho canals and distributaries of tho great 
irrigation system developed by Government after tho famine of 1866. The 
density in the neighbouring thdnds oi Jaipur and Kendrapara is 805 and 731. 
The central police circlo of Pipli in Puri district, which is watered by the 
Bhargavi branch of tho Mahanadi, has 743 persons to tho square mile. Every 
thdnd in the Balasoro district, which at its greatest width is only thirty-four 
miles broad from east to west, contains considerable areas of saline soil or 
uncultivable laterito, thero being no polico circlo which is not either littoral or 
submontane. The density varies from 618 and 594 persons to the squaro mile 
in thdnds Bhadrakh and Dhamnagar, which contain only a little hilly country 
and march with the fertile central plain of Cuttack district, to 298 in the 
maritime ^police circle of Chandbdlf, most of whoso area is a prairie of high 
grass, merging on tho sea-coast into a mangrove forest, like the Sundarbans of 
Eastern Bengal. Population in the Tributary States is very sparse, being only 
118 to the square milo on an average over their whole area. In the little State 
of Tigaria, which lies within some thirty miles of tho town of Cuttack, there are 
as many as 447 persons to tho square mile, but tins donsity is quite exceptional. 
It is, however, considerable in nearly all tho States which abut on the plains, 
being 271 in Kandhpara, 243 in Baramba, 218 in Atligarh, and 202 in Nilgiri. 
On the western frontier towards Sambalpur and tho Central Provinces, the 
density is 43 in Athmalik and 44 in Lai Pahara, rising to 71 in Bod and 132 in 
Talcher. In the two great States of Moharbhanj and Keonjhar, which together 
include half of the feudatory area, it is 125 and 80 respectively. 

68. The division of Chutia Nagpur, including its Tributary States to 

the west and its eastern projection towards Bengal, 
hutia agpue. known as tho Santal Parganas, forms a subprovince 

of mountain and valley nearly twice the size of Scotland, whilst its popu- 
lation is less dense than that of Switzerland. The five districts which make up 
Chutia Nagpur Proper, carry only 171 persons to the square mile, the greatest 
density (288) being found in the Manbhum district, which forms its eastern area 
and touches on Western Bengal. In Hazaribagh it is 166, almost the same as 
Darjeeling, in Lohardaga 158, in Singhbhum 145, and in Palamau 122 persons 
to the square mile. Along their western frontier the pressure of population is 
only 48 persons to the square mile in the Manoharpur thdnd of Singhbhum, and 
52 and 53 in the Mahuadanr and Ranka thdnds of Palamau. It may be gene- 
rally said that, following the natural configuration of the country, the density pro- 
gresses from west to east as the hills decrease in altitude, and the valleys grow 
more wide till it reaches its highest average in the Ghas thdnd of Manbhum 
with 424 persons to the square mile. In the Tributary States large areas are 
practically unpopulated, there being only 55 persons to the square mile in the 
whole of this land of mountains, whilst . in the States of Chang Bhakar- and 
Korea, which jut out westwards into the Rewa territory, there are only 20 
and 22 respectively. The largest densities, 245 and 214, are found in Kliarsawan 
and Saraikela, which are wedged in between Singhbhum and Manbhum, and 
share in the thicker population of the latter district. The Santal Parganas are 
the most thickly peopled section of the hill area, there being 321 persons to the 
square mile, whilst in the Pakaur thdnd, which touches on Murshidabad, the 
density is 615, and in Mahagama and Godda on the borders of Bhagalpur it is 
613 and 525 respectively. The thick population in Rajmahal, 640 to the square 
mile, having been only 452 ten years ago, is due to the town, which gives its 
name to the police circle, becoming a great centre of mercantile activity. 

69. in the recent census the number of occupied houses was equivalent, as 

_ explained in paragraph 8 of Chapter I, to the num- 

ousBs and Families. fo e r of commensal families, and the adoption of the 

definition of a household given therein has been completely justified by the 
result. The last column in the statement at the beginning of' this chapter, 
shows that large families are found in prosperous areas, and small 'ones in those 
which have passed through a period of disease or other calamity. In Northern 
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Bengal, as will appear in the following chapter, most districts are recovering 
from the fatal fever which preceded 1881. Children are more numerous, and 
the averago family counts 5*5 members. Only in the Rajshahi district has 
thero been a very marked mortality, with the result that tho average family is 
the smallest in tho Division and consists of 5*2 persons. Tho universality of 
marriage amongst women of marriageable age, both single and widowed, and 
the consequent foundation of numerous households, would render a small family 
natural in Eastern Bengal, but tho average for this great and prosperous area is 
5*4 members to a family. On the other hand, in "Western Bongal, where widow 
marriage is rare and numerous dependents swell tho family total, fever has 
reduced the average family of Nadia to 4*9 persons, of Murshidabad to 4*4, 
and of Bardwan and Birbhum' to 4*2 members. Similarly, in Bihar the family 
is larger to tho north of tho Ganges, where the population is progressive, whilst 
it is markedly smaller in the strip at tho foot of the Chutia Nagpur hills, where 
the increase of inhabitants has been very small. Averages based on a whole 
district are, however, of little value, because there are few districts which do 
not contain progressive as well as retrograde areas. The value of the more 
scientific definition of house in use in 1891 can only be appreciated when the 
several thdnds of one district arc intercompared. It would bo impossible to do 
so at any length in these pages, but a few instances will illustrate the point. 
In the Bardwan district tho police circles of Satgachhi, Bud-bud, and Ausgram 
have suffered cruelly from fever sinco 1881, and their average family consists 
only of 3*4, 3*G, and 3*8 members respectively. Asansol and Raniganj, on the 
other hand, -which aro highly progressive centres of industry, have 5*4 and 
5*5 persons to each family. In Bankura district the head-quarters subdivision 
has gained 6*8 per cent, of population sinco 1881 , whilst the Bishnupur subdivi- 
sion has lost 4*4 per cent. Tho size of the family exactly follows these varia- 
tions, tho fecund household of 5*4 members being found in the former area and 
the hardly self-sustaining family of 4*3 persons in tho latter. In Bogra the 
prosperous eastern thdnd of Shariakandi has 6*5 persons to each family, whilst 
in Sherpur police circle, where the increase of population has been compara- 
tively small since 1881, each family counts only 4*7 members. In the Arrah 
subdivision of Shahabad district, with an increase of 8*5 per cent, since 1881, 
the family averages 6*7 members, while Sasaram, which was swept by fever in 
the last five years of the decade and increased only 2*5 per cent., has only 4*4 
persons to each family. 



CHAPTER VH. 

Incrfttso ani gtecaast of foyalalion. 

. 70. This chapter is essentially the most important one in this report, hut 

_ „ _ before entering into on a discussion of the variation 

Ik thb Naiubu Divisions. rf population ^ the severa l districts, which, as I 

observed at the beginning of last Chapter, are delimited and grouped according 
to administrative convenience, it seems useful to consider the increase or 
decrease of population in the great natural divisions of the Lower Provinces, 
described and defined in that Chapter. The following table presents the results 
of the census of 1881 and 1891 for both sexes, with the percentages of their 
variation : — 




Maxes. 

Females. 

Percentage 
of varia* 
tion for 
both sexes. 

Tract. 


1891. 

1831. 

Variation. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion. 

i@i. 

1831. 

Variation. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion. 

r.— NORTHERN BENGAL— 











Jlangpur district 

... 

1,061,812 

1,007,701 

- 5,8S9 

- 0’5 

1,003,652 

1,030,263 

- 20,611 

- 2*5 

- 1*6 

Dtnajpur „ ... _ ... 

... 

812,047 

732,292 

+ 29,765 

+ 3-8 

743,783 

732,051 

+ 11,731 

+ 1*6 

+ 2*7 

Hoar* „ 

••• 

418,016 

372,863 

+ 46,053 

+ m 

393,678 

361,833 

+ 36,690 


MIS23I 

J’nbn* „ 

... 

677,911 

643,311 

+ 29,000 

+ 4-5 

684,431 

603,417 

+ 21,061 

Mil 

■pl||p 

Sralda „ 


339,917 

347,608 

+ 52,409 

+ 16-0 

415,002 

363,979 

+ 61,023 


I 

Jlajshalil „ 

... 

664,333 

636,427 

- 2,089 

- 0*3 

653,993 

674,741 

- 15,746 

- 2*3 

- 1*8 

Krishna g an j, KaUaganj, and JJqla- 
rampur thands of Ditrnea district ... 

283,160 

253,037 

+ 4,163 

+ 1*4 

271,03 

269.4S6 

+ i;eos 

+ 0*5 

+ 1*0 

Cts-Tlstan portion of Jalpalgurl 

... 

200,647 

• 205.ES 

— 6,011 

- 2*4 

183,841 

192,851 

- 9,010 

- 4*7 

- 3*5 

Total Northern Bengal 

... 

4,513,038 

4^64,657 

+ 148&81 

B 

4,359,429. 

4,288,682 

+ 70,747 

m 

| 

The Darjeeling Hint 

... 

81,178 

64,371 

+ 26,807 

+ 49*3 

69,139 

38,809 

+;, 30,330 

+ 78T 

+ 61*3 
» 

The T restern Duars of Jalpaigurt and 
the Darjeeling Terai 

205,980 

134,674 

+ 71,406 

+ 63*0 

b 3 

110,578 

+ 53,403 

+ 43*2 


Kuril Bihar 

... 

302,457 

311,678 

- 9,221 

- 2*9 


290,940 

- 14,535 

- 4U 


rj.— EASTERN BENGAL— 











(a) The Inland Districts— 











Barra iliitrtd 


1,500,533 

1,032,113 

+ 163,463 

+ 16*3 

1,220,073 

1,0S0,BS7 

+ 139,180 

+ 12*8 

+ 14*5 

farldpsir „ 

... 

893,091 

803,569 

+ 84,522 

+ 10*4 

904,229 

828,216 

+ 76,013 

+ 9T 

EX&B 

ZlaUnnnsingft ,, ... M . 

... 

1,733,616 

1,553,003 

+ 233,611 

+ 15*0 

1,683,570 

1,500,232 

+ 183,333 

+ 12*2 


Tlppera „ 

... 

911,793 

763,430 

+ 143,319 

+ 18*6 

871,136 

745,911 

+ 125,225 

+ 16-7 


Jlagura and Karall subdivisions 
Jester district 

of 

320,922 

301,612 

+ 19,410 

4 C*4 

330,890 

319,963 

+ 10,033 

+ 3*4 

+ 4*8 

Total Inland Districts 

■ M 

5,115,011 

4,405,654 

+ 049,337 

+ 14*3 

6,009,001 

4,175,209 

+ 531,695 

+ 11*9 

+ 13*2 

(5) The Uttorat Districts— 





mm 




iNpiH 

PH 

Khulna district 


611,235 

508,402 

+ 42#5 


659,635 

611,546 

+ 43,089 



Vakhnr&nnJ „ 


1,101.413 


+ 

+ 13'4 

1,043,522 

927,410 

+ 122,112 





555,727 


+ 93,473 

+ 22*5 

500,965 

405,521 

+ 95,41! 

+ 23*5 

+ 23*0 

fhlUaQ'*nrp ff ^ ^ 

~ 

615,5(3 

Hfc3 

4* 

+ 11*8 

674,299 

600,092 

+ 73,<»7 

+ 12*2 

+ 134 

Total Unocal Districts 


*«\363 

Jgj 

4 2 5 W00 

+ m | 


2,415.172 

+ 339,250 

+ m 

+ 14*0 

><#*« fsri+nt — » — 

— 

| 12.155 


m 

B 


... 

... 

B 

... 

TeU! rj«tm Cr-rsl 

- 

: 7JX3J79 

s 



m 

GJKO^Hl 

+ 873 flit 


+ 13-8 
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4- J7J.7D1 
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Males. 



Females. 


. Percentage 

Tbact. 

1891. 

1881. 

Variation. 

Porcentng 

of 

variation 

0 

1691. 

IB 

B 

Porconfa 
. o! 

variatio 

— of vari. 

atlon for 
80 both 

„ wxea. 

9. 

F.— SOUTH BIHAR— 

(a) The Qangetic Zone— 

The JSttxar and Arrah subdivisions oj 
Shahabad district ... 

GG2.S52 

532,954 

1 

/ 

+ 29.G0S 

+ 5-5 

022,72 

7 078,05 

0 + 44,17 

7 +7-0 

+ G'6 

The Patna district 

895,783 

850,920 

+ 0,11! 

+ 1-0 

003,27 

2 805,21 

» + 8,05 

B + O'O 

+ 0’0 

The .Tahanabad subdivision of Gaya 
district 

105,88c 

191,859 

+ '4,021 

+ 2-0 

• 187,03 

1 103,33 

+ 4,00- 

l +2-3 

+ 2*2 

The heart-quarters subdivision of 
Monghyr district 

420,9)0 

413,020 

. + 7, OSS 

+ 1*8 

413,20 

•» 

42l,&2( 

+ 21,77! 

+ 51 

+ 3*5 

The head-quarters subdivision of lihd- 
galpur district 

297,783 

270,011 

- 2,728 

-1-0 

j 281,40 

276,120 

t 

+ 0.37C 

+ 3-4 

+ ri 

Total of the Gangetlo Zone ... 

2,312,892 

2,231,970 

+ 47,002 

+ 2-1 

2,451,721 

2,303,740 

+ 87,084 

| + 3-7 

+ 2-9 

(6) The Southern Area— 

'The Tihabua and Sasaram subdivisions 
of Shaliabad district 

428,447 

411,802 

+ 10,045 

+ 4-0 

419,811 

420,641 

+ 20,170 

+ 4*0 

+ 4-S 

Qaya district (excluding < Tahnnabad 
subdivision ) ... ... 

8-19,125 

851,982 

- 2,457 

-0-2 

805,369 

887,011 

+ 7,478 

+ 0-8 

+ 0-2 

The Jtnnul subdivision of Moiighyi 
district ... 

274,735 

275,733 

■ - 908 

-0-3 

' 270,183 

276,239 

+ 2,043 

+ i-o 

+ 0*5 

The BanTca subdivision of Jihdgalpur 
district 

209,825 

208,141 

- 1,316 

-0'C 

219,525 

212,003 

+ 4,403 

+ 21 

+ 0*5 

Total of the Southern A rca 

• 

1,759,132 

1,747,258 

+ 11,674 

+ o-o 

1,840,007 

1,605,853 

+ 85,054 

+ i-o 

+ 1-3 

Total South Bihar 

4,071,494 

4,01 lfi28 

+ S9,B66 

+ P4 

4,202,031 

8,799,595 

+ 123,038 

+ 2-9 

+ 2-2. 

TOTAL BIHAR ... 

1 , 

10,315,245 

9,099,092 

+ 376,153 

+ 37 

10,019,005 

10,325,070 

+501,820 

+ 5-7 

+ 41 

FX.— ORISSA DISTRICTS— 

Gutt'acli ... ' 

940,557 

877,702 

+ 63,865 

+ 7-1 

0D7.114 


+ 50,751 

+ s-o 

+ 7-8 

JPttri ... ... ... ... ... ... 

474,030 

449,990 

+ 27,870 

+ 6-2 

470,463 

441,032 

+ 28,636 

+ G*4 

+ 6-4 

j Balasor 

481,633 

401,401 

+ 20,177 

+ 4'3 

512,937 

483,819 

+ 29,108 

+ e-o 

+ 6-0 

Angul ... ... ... ... ... ... 

85,708 

81,850 

+ 3,038 

+ 47 ’ 

84,290 

79,012 

+ 5,278 

+ fi*G 

+ 6 '2 

Total Orissa Districts ... 

lfi82,493 

1,807,073 

+ 114, 830 

+ 6-1 

2,004,859 

1,922,126 

+ 142,733 

+ 7‘4 

+ 6-7 

^ The Orissa Tributary States 

849,450 

712,535 

+ 133,015 

+ 10-2 

847,260 

697,048 

+149,012 

’ +21-4 

+ £0-4 ' 

VIZ.— CHUTIA NAGPUR DISTRICTS— 

Haidribagh 

569,091 

541,003 

■ + 22,001 

+ 4-0 

507,357 

659,839 

+ 37,518 

+ 0-7 

+ 5-7 

Zohardaga 

' 551,873 

523,349 

+ 28,527 

+ 5-4 

577,012 

53-4,823 

+ 42,189 

+ 7-8 

+ 6-7 

TUanbhum ... * 


625,323 

+ 07,871 

+ 12'0 

000,129 

632,900 

+ 67.229 

+ 12-6 

+ 12-9 

Singhbhum 

271,417 

22G.0S1 

+ 41,730 

+ 187 

274,071 

227,094 

+ 40.977 

+ 20-6 

+ 19-8 

Palamdu 

294,320 

273,311 

+ 21,000 

+ 7-0 

302,450 

277.701 

+ 24.6S6 

+ 8-8 

+ 8*9 

Total Chutla Nagpur Districts 

2,977,773 

2,093,599 

+ 184,204 

+ 8-7 

3 ,351,019 

2,132,420 

+ 218/199 

+ 10-2 

+ 9-5 

The Chutla Hagitur Tributary States ... 

449,083 

315,233 

+ 104,410 

+ 30-2 

433,575 

332,704 

+ 100,912 

Q 

+ 30-9 

The Santdl l*arganas 

870,507 

785,239 

+ 85,328 

+ 10-8 

883, 929 

782,727 - 


11 

+ 11-8 

TOTAL LOWER PROVINCES OF BENGAL ... 

37,936,485 

34,935,943 4 

2,010,043 

+ 7-5 « 

17,400,881 

14 fill £24 + 

2,495,55 7 

+ 7-1 

+ T3 


71. It thus appears that throughout the whole of Northern Bengal there 

has been a small increase of 2‘5 per cent., which 
n^obthishn Bengal. -would be changed into an appreciable reduction of 
its inhabitants but for the great growth of population in its central area, made 
up of the Barind country in Bogra and Malda districts, and in the eastern 
iJi&n&s of Pabna, which share in the jute industry and general prosperity of 
Eastern Bengal. The western half of Pabna, as will appear hereafter, and 
most part of Eajshahi on the south of the Barind, have lost population to 
the extent of about 2 per cent., whilst in the basin between the Barind and 
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the Himalayas, and between the Mahanandaand the Tista rivers, consisting of the 
districts of JJangpur, North Dinajpur, Kuch Bihar, Purnea east of the Mahananda, 
and Jalpaigiui west of the Tista, there has been a very similar decrease of 
population. It would bo difficult to suggest a better test of the accuracy of 
the census of 1891 than may be obtained from a consideration of the figures 
of Northern Bengal in the above table. It will be observed that the decrease 
of population in Kuch Bihar, which attracted considerable notice, when first 
published, and was possibly attributed to local causes, is almost precisely 
similar in degree to the reduction in the Cis-Tistan thdnds of Jalpaiguri, which 
not only lie beside, but are partially intermixed with those of Kuch Bihar. 
On the opposite frontier the three Bengali thdnds of Pumea show an increase 
of one per cent., the variation being very like that in the Dinajpur police circles, 
which march with them, Thakurgaon and Pirganj, with increases of 1*8 and *9 
per cent., respectively, and Birganj and Hemtabad with decreases of 1*3 and ’8 
per cent. 

72. There is nothing to mar the general progress of the population of 

„ _ _ Eastern Bengal, every district and tract showing 

a great, and in most cases a veiy great increase. 
This fact is tine of both the inland and littoral areas, and its cause will be 
examined in detail in the district analyses which follow. It is greatest in 
the district of Noakliali and the State of Hill Tippera, but in the latter tract 
certainly duo to improved enumeration. It is also hardly to be doubted that 
the census of 1891 must have been better taken than that of 1881 in Noakhali. 
This district consists in large part of great alluvial banks and islands, which 
jut 'out into the Bay of Bengal, and present extreme difficulties to the opera- 
tions of the enumerator. The increase is least in the Narail and Magura sub- 
divisions of Jessor, which touch ontho fever-stricken districts of Western Bengal. 

73. Western Bengal has a veiy unsatisfactory census record to show after 
In Western Bengal. Cal- P ast ten years. It lias increased only 2*9 per 

odtta. Large growth of Metro- cent., but if we exclude the districts of the 24-Par- 
roLiTAK rornLATioN. ganas and Howrah, the Middlesex of Bengal, which 

owe their progressive population to the vicinity of the metropolis of Calcutta, 
there has been an increase of only 0*5 per cent., a result due to the persistent 
and virulent fever, which takes its name from the Bardwan district, and partly 
to heavy floods in recent years in the districts of Nadia and Western Jessor. 
The Census Officer for Calcutta has been unable to ascertain whether the po- 
pulation of the town has increased or decreased in the past ten years. In 1888 
a considerable area, which had been formerly included in the group of townlets, 
known as the Suburbs, was added to Calcutta, the remainder being relegated to 
the jurisdiction of the district of the 24-Parganas. After a careful enquiry, 
Mr. Maguire has found himself compelled to admit that it is impossible now to 
say with certainty what the population of this added area was in 1881, and 
consequently what the increase or decrease has been since that year. It is 
known that deaths greatly exceed births, but, on the other hand, the stream of 
immigration is nowhere stronger than into Calcutta. Fortunately we are able 
to intercompare the population of Calcutta in 1881 plus that of the suburbs in 
the same year with the population of the extended Calcutta of 1891 plus that of 
the old suburban towns, now transferred to the 24-Parganas, the increase tnus 
ascertained being 8*9 per cent. The true metropolis, however, is larger than 
this group of municipalities, and the towns of Howrah and Bali, on the west 
of the Hugli river, are as much a part of it as Lambeth and Southwark are 
inseparable from London. The whole metropolitan area, which in 1881 had a 
population of 500,029 males and 296,872 females, now carries as many as 566,873 
males and 312,281 females, there being an increase of 13*3 per cent, m males and 
5’1 in females, or 10*3 for both sexes. The opening of the pontoon bridge across 
the Hugli, free of toll charges, and the extension of steam tram lines into the 
suburbs, has enabled a large number of workpeople, who spend their days and 
earn their livelihood in that city, to reside outside of the municipal limits of 
Calcutta. 

74. The increase in Bihar has been comparatively small, except along 

the foot of the Himalayas and in the district of 
'* IHlE ' Saran, the average increase north of the Ganges 

being 6*5 per cent, and 2*2 south of that river. It is remarkable that in 
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the zone running along the Santal and Chutia Nagpur hills it is as low as 
1-3 per cent. In the fane Gangetic area, that is in the two strips of country 
iying near the banks of the nver, it is 4*6 per cent, on the north and 2*9 on the 
south. The large advance in population in the Sub-Himalayaa zone is due to 
improved enumeration, and, to the movement of the people from the crowded 
f !. near , . '* a “S® 8 i to comparatively sparsely-peopled tracts at the foot 



the improved railway communication, with both North and South Bengal, has 
clone so much to stimulate, but chiefly in consequence of the prevalence during 
the decade of a very fatal type of fever, which 'seems to have advanced 
northward from its original habitat in the Presidency and Bardwan Divisions. 
It has wrought absolute havoc in nearly every district south of the Ganges, and 
is beginning to pierce its way into the southern tMnds of North BihAr. Its 

incidence and the effects of emigration are treated in detail in the district 
analyses. 

75. The province of Orissa shows an increase in population of 6*7 per 

In Obissa. cent., being greatest in the Cuttack district, and 

„ # least in Balasor. The latter district has s uff ered 

from an invasion of Bardwan fever from Midnapur, and the whole province, 
and especially Puri district, have been visited by repeated outbr eaks of cholera * 
and small-pox. The great increase in the Tributary States is due' to more 
careful enumeration. 

76. There has been an increase of 9*5 per cent, in Chutia Nagpur, but a 

t w large part of it must be attributed to more careful 

censusing, particularly in the Singhbhum district. 
This whole area has lost a very considerable part of its population by emigra- 
tion, chiefly from Lohardaga- and HazfiriMgh to Assam and the tea districts 
of Northern Bengal. Hazaribdgh has also been markedly affected by the 
splenetic fever, which has prevailed in South BihAr. Manbhum owes part of 
its increase to immigration from other parts of Chutia Nagpur, whilst the 
Tributary States derive probably two-thirds of their increase from greatly 
improved census work. 

The total increase in the Lower Provinces has been 7*3 per cent., but, if 
we exclude that part of it due to more accurate enumeration, it probably does 
not exceed 6 per cent., and may be less. Unfortunately it is impossible to 
approximate more nearly. Even if each individual district is examined with 
the view of determining the sharo better counting has in the local increase, 
the result can only bo guesswork, pure and simple. 

77. The four following tables examino tbe movements of population 

between the Lower Provinces and the other great 
administrative divisions of the Empire : — 


Intte-pbovincial hiobation. 


IMMIGRANTS INTO BENGAL. 



Maze*. 

TEVJlXVS. 

Total. 

PEcesmaE or mu ira. 

TtOX— 

!!■*!. 

1591. 

V*ris!l(ra. 

1SS1. 

1591. 

Variation. 

1SS1. 

1601, 

Varinllon. , 


1*31. 

Varia- 

tion. 

A»r|jW*yf>«ffrm #Vt>. 
t r»d Oti'th 

214,403 

1 

£3.117 

! 

+ S,9S9 

137.435 

ss.ti; 

i 

— 

351,033 

31210 

— *oD;7Ci 

30-0 

2V l 

— mo 


22.C3 1 

S',V» 

+ 1/011 

10.150 

22,C«S 

+ 3/032 

40,007 


+ 11/1 to 

44-6 

■UK 

— 3H 

C-jnt'et t'rof! nr ft 

22.710 

C\;‘J 

-t-SSflC 1 

17.770 

43,S'3 

+23/13 

40,40 a j 


+ 03/73 

430 

4P7 

— 2-1 


12041 

ffi ».) 

— 3/KI 

0,400 

7,;ci 

- 2/»S 

21,501 

19,412 

— C/170 

43-0 

47'C | 

+ 3 - 7 

w j 

C- no 


* c.rto 

1,830 

4.C2 

+ 2,033 

aioo 

1C, 112 

+ s, too 

24 -C 

JS'S 

+ 4-0 


| 2020 

* o<» 

4- 7 

1.400 

1,22 s . 

— sss 

4,312 



34*4 

on 

— 4-J 

j; r, | 

i 

i 

772 

i w> 

1 

+ 717 

SCO 

1 

; *1 

+ 132 

1,140 

lfilO 


32-2 


+ 0-7 

i 

T.A.l „ j 

( 

tor.cto | 

i 

\ 

* SC. 705 


1 

— 13/303 

400.205 

4 

907,427 

+ 33,133 

zoo 

M'l 

- 0-7 
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EMIGRANTS FROM BENGAL. 


Into— 


yixvr.i. 



Females. 



Total. 



1«U 

1K»U 

: 

Vnrialinn. 

1SSI. 

Wl. 

Variation. 

1551. 

1531. 

Variation. 

1591. 

1891. 

I Vnria- 
I tion. 

A"orf/»-H>tfrr»i I*ro. 

7G.OOD 

73,918 

4- 

- 2,001 

150.720 

iK.o-a 

— <3, CM 

213,020 

200,018 

— 7,011 \ 


H 

+ 

OS 

... 

1 10,050 

2S7.W 

+110,333 

04,400 

151.071 

+ SG.C71 

221,200 

418,30) 

+307,103 



+ 

on 

Crnlrat I’rerinfM 

27.0SO 

53.C37 

+ i,o$o 

24,001 

20,101 

+ 2,033 

01,700 

03,741 

+ 4/032 

400 

EH 

+ 

0*3 

Ha rlrai 

o,C09 

5,723 

+ 2,101 

2,040 

6.5"3 

+ 3,133 

0,010 

10,023 

+ C£OS 

50-4 

47*0 

+ 

11-2 

Panjab 

0.103 

4,0*0 

- 472 

3,040 

2,905 

— 77 

0,203 

7.C3I 

— 330 

37*1 

39*3 

+ 

2-3 

JJomhait find Shttlh 

a«o 

7 ,S»-0 

- 1,090 

3,007 

3.8S5 

+ 301 

12,013 

11,218 

— 705 

20*0 

31*0 

+ 

4‘S 

Briliifc Buniw ... 

70.740 


+ 30, 377 

23,110 

a,«i 

— 3,133 

102,001 

112,091 

+ 0,223 

22*4 

19*5 


2*0 

Total ... 

520,312 

■ 

+ 120,123 

200,074 

373,202 

+ SG,2SS 

010,200 

821,029 

u 

40*0 

43*4 

- 

T2 


LOSS (-) OR GAIN (+) TO BENGAL BY MIGRATION TO AND FROM 

OTHER PROVINCES. 


rCOVlNCES. 


Slurs. 


rniALEJ. 

Total. 


1551. 


1»«. 

1*51. 

nou 

1851. 

1591. 

•Vo rf 1, • Tt>l f f rn J’rnrlncrr and 
Otull, 

+ 137.6*9 

+ 

130 £00 

— r 

— 

+ 135.301 

+ 100,151 

Assam _ 


— 131,243 

- 

200,721 


- J5S/0S3 

— 150,419 

— 377,050 

Cent ml Prorlncrs 


— 4,932 


31,131 

- . 

+ 37,370 

— 11,223 

+ as, 023 

Madras ... . ... 


+ 8.472 

+ 

2,337 

+ 7,414 

+ 2,102 

+ 13,550 

+ a £10 

Pat\fab 

M 

+ 933 

+ 

0,003 

— 1,037 


- 07 

+ S£5S 

Pom!«,y and Sindh 


— 6,6» 

- 

1.307 

- 2,101 


— 7,701 

- 7,137 

Ttrltlth Parma 

... 

— 75.971 

— 

30,103 

- 22,717 


— 101,721 

— 110 £05 

Total 

— 40.03 

— 

110,30$ 

— 100,311 

- 205,107 

— 147,001 

— 327 £27 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM CONTIGUOUS DISTRICTS. 



IMMIGRANTS. 

EMIGRANTS. 

PCOTISCW. 

From contiguous 

DISTRICTS. 

riJOM OTITTB 
DISTRICTS. 

To coNTiarors 

DISTRICTS. 

TO OTHEE DISTRICTS. 


Males. 

Females. 

Slain. 

Females. 

Slates. 

Females. 

Stales. 

Females. 

4 Yo rth-lYcxtc rn Provinces anti 
Outlh 

43,521 

32,377 

177,030 

G5,S35 

65,073 

109,203 

21,875 

22,777 

Assam 

17,310 

IS, 133 

13,239 

3,913 

42,031 

25,710 

101,058 

100,300 

Central Provinces 

23,831 

21,500 

31,017 

10,013 

20,187 

23,070 

3,150 

2.19S 

Madras 

0,073 

5 £10 

1,407 

3,010 

2,293 

1,037 

3,310 

5,518 

British Burma 

411 

550 

373 

170 

58,740 

10fi73 

31,353 

C.GSS 

Total ... 

03,782 

S1,7C5 

223,123 

S0,4S0 

181,023 

177,114 

• 

231,083 

ISO, 207 


78. From tlie third table it appears that "whilst before 1881 Bengal lost 

147,001 persons by the interchange, the deficit 
Aesam™ AEIK 0 EUI0EATI01 ’* 10 between emigrants and immigrants was still more 
* unfavourable in 1891, 821,998 persons having left 

Bengal to 506,423 persons, who came in, the balance against the Lower Provinces 
being 327,527, or more than double the loss of population in 1881. The excess of 
emigrants is shown by the second table to be due to the immense migration into 
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Assam, principally labourers for tbe tea gardens from the districts and states of 
Chutia Nagpur, 190,774 persons born in them having beon enumerated in Assam. 

79. There is little change in the number of males, ■who migrate between 

'Bengal and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
Geeat decrease of female the inflow to Bengal and principally to the metro- 
Wbstehn Pbovinoes. polls £incl its neighbourhood greatly exceeding the 

, out-goings, but there has beon a very great falling 

off in the number of female immigrants into Bengal. The fourth table explains 
this singular fact. The number of women who como from the North-Western 
Provinces into the contiguous districts of Bihaivis comparatively small, being 
only 32,877 as against 109,293 Bihari women who find homes in tlio neighbouring 
districts of the North-Western Provinces. Marriage is the motive cause of both 
migrations, but whilst in the North-Western Provinces there is a great defi- 
ciency of women, there being only 923 females to 1,000 males, in Bihar women 
are markedly in excess, with 1,05 5 of that sex to 1,000 males. Young mar- 
riageable women in the North-Western Provinces have no inducement to cross 
the frontier in search of husbands, when in the Saran district alone they are 
confronted by a phalanx of women, who exceed the males of the district by nearly 
two hundred thousand. 

80. There has been a complete change in the tide of migration between 

Bengal and the Central Provinces. Whilst before 
Central Since™ Fn0M ™ E l 881 WG lost 1 1 > 2 23 persons, in the ten years since 

then Bengal has not only recovered this loss, but 
has found homes for 48,623 of her neighbour's, principally in the under-populated 
States of Chutia Nagpur. Immigration from Madras since 1881 has greatly 
decreased, one of the Madrasi regiments, with its numerous followers, stationed 
at Cuttack, having been withdrawn. Moreover, the great reduction of popu- 
lation in Orissa, caused by the terrible famine of 1866, invited immigrants from 
Southern India for many years after that disaster, but the province has recovered 
and the inducement no longer exists. The extension of the railway systems of 
Upper India is affording increased facilities for the unemployed of the Panjab 
to find work in the great metropolitan labour market, there being 16,212 Panjabis 
in Bengal, mostly round Calcutta, in 1891, against 8,106 in 1881, or precisely 
double the total of ten years ago. The few Bengalis found in the Panjab are 
mostly clerks in Government and railway employ, and are diminishing in 
number, being probably pushed out as the local standard of education advances. 

81. Burma is remarkable for the extreme paucity of emigrants it sends 

to Bengal, and even of this small number a very 
Emigration feom Chittagong appreciable section consists of life-convicts interned 
10 UBMA ‘ for safer custody in the jails of the Lower Provinces. - 

On the other hand, the low density of population in Burma and its great fertility, 
which give to all its indigenes abundant room to live and thrive without resorting 
to emig ration, attract a great multitude of immigrants from Bengal, and chiefly 
from the Chittagong Division. As many as -75,013 persons bom in the Chitta- 

E ong district alone were enumerated in the Burma province, the majority being, 
owever, very temporary immigrants, who go annually for a few months in the 
cold weather to aid the Burmese to harvest their great rice crop. 

, The, marked similarity of the percentage of female migrants into and from 

Bengal as returned at the two census under review, allowance being made for the 
great decrease of women entering Bihar from the North-Western Provinces, is a 
clear proof of the admirable accuracy of enumeration both in 1881 and 1891. 
The practical equality of the return of migration to and from Bombay and Sindh 
is another evidence of the same satisfactory fact. The fourth table above, _ by 
segregatibg migration between contiguous and other districts, roughly divides 
immigrants and emigrants into those, whose motives in changing their residence 
is marriage, and those, who seek new fields of labour more remunerative than 
their natal districts afford. 


DISTRICT ANALYSES. 


82. In the following examination of the progress of their populations during . 

the past twenty years the districts are arranged, 
et population. no t by revenue divisions, but, as far as possible, in 

their natural groups as given in the table at the beginning of this chapter. In 
order to arrive at a correct appreciation of the increase or decrease of the 
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inhabitants of every tract, it is necessary to examino in much detail the statistics 
of birth-place, and thus ascertain, as nearly as maybe, the number of immigrants 
into it, and the number of persons born in it, and found elsewhere, or, in other 
words, the emigrants from it. Tho statistics of birth-place are based on tho unit 
of tlio district, and consequently, although it would often bo valuable to ascer- 
tain the movements of population in smaller areas, it is impossible to do so. 

In order to facilitate and illustrato ' tho discussion of tho increase or 
decrease of population in the sovon great natural divisions of tho Lower Pro- 
vinces, three tables have boon prepared for each. Tho first, A, intercompares 
tho population of every district in 1S91 with that returned in 1881, the actual 
number of inhabitants in both years being reduced by the number of immi- 
grants from other districts and provinces, and increased by the number of persons 
born in tho district under consideration, but found elsowhoro on the night of 
tho census. Tho second and third, tables B and C, aro supplementary to the 
first, and show the ono what are tho sources, from which tho immigrant 
population is derived, whilst tho other records the localities, to which emigrants 
from tho district mostly betake themselves. Birth-place was not included in 
the Census Schedule of 1872, and no statistics of migration exist for that year. 

83. I have made much use in the following pages of the returns of 
_ „ mortality registered by the police, although they are 

The Statistics of iioetalitt. g Cncrfl ]]y admitted by the sanitary authorities to be 

highly unreliable. It would probabl} r be more accurate to describe them as very 
defective. Still they havo a relative value, and when the death-rate derived 
from them is for them comparatively high, a serious mortality may be presumed. 
Their error is no doubt excessive in tho case of infant life, tho death of probably 
not more than ono child in three, dying within the first twelve months of 
existence, being lccordcd. Wo know that infant mortality docs not fall short of 
30 per thousand annually, so that if the death-rnto returned is increased by 20 
we arrive at the approximate fact. Thus a death-rate of 10 per millc really 
represents the average of about 30, and one of 29 records a high mortality of 
49 per thousand. This is no doubt very rough calculation, but I believe that 
general experience will support it as the nearest approximation possible. However 
that may be, few will deny that tho death registration affords a relative guide to 
the public health, and that a return of 10 per milk means an average or low 
death-rate, and 29 a decidedly high one. I may in this connection draw attention 
to tho remarks of the Magistrate, Mr. "VYace, quoted in tho analysis of the 
Blingalpur district. 


THE DISTRICTS OF NORTHERN BENGAL AND ITS DEPENDENCIES 

Rangpur, Kucn Biilvr, Jat.paiguri, Dixajpur, Malda, Bogra, Rajsiiahi, 

Pauka, and Darjeeling. 

84. Tho three tables requisite for tliis largo and important tract are printed 
on pages 54 and 55. 

85. Tho population of Itaugpur as ascertained at the last census, with ms orm 

the percentage of variation between it and the census 

and between thoso of 1881 and 1872, is 
noted on tho margin, thdnd 


Tito decades of decrease. 


of 1881, 
R&NGPUR. 


Subdivisions and Thanas. 

Population in 
1891. 

Percentage 

of 

variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 

variation 
bo tween 
1881 nnd 
1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 
Rangpur 

Ealiganj ... < ... 

Mahiganj 

Badarganj 

Mitapukur 

Pirganj 

Tolal 

332,081 

349,096 

310,134 

87,720 

99,341 

68,016 

+ 6-1 

— 4M 
—14-9 

— 1*1 
+ 0-2 
— 1-6 

-14-9 

— 69 
+ 4-6 

— 4'7 
—11-7 

— 90 

646,388 

— 2-8 

— 7-0 


by thdnd. It thus appears 
that there has been a 
steady falling off amount- 
ing to over 4 per cent, in 
19 years. Still the rate 
of decrease has markedly 
diminished, and the thdnds 
of Rangpur and Mita- 

E ukur, which showed the 
eaviest decrease before 
1881, are beginning to 
gain population. In fact 
in the central subdivision 
of Rangpur, the rapid 
decrease of 7*0 per cent, in 
e 3 
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NORTHERN 

Table A.— VARIATION OF 


DiBTEicra. 

• 1891. 

TO TAX 

POPULATION. 

] 

Esiigbaets. 

Net 

population. 

'Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

< 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

NORTH BENGAL. 









Bangpur 

1,061,812 

1,003,652 

43,070 

14/188 

33,659 


1,057,401 

1,025/527 

XHnaJpttr 

812,017 

743,788 

66,012 

46,024 

16,802 

16,607 

702,837 

714/371 

Bogra 

418,910 

398/578 

30,053 

17/021 

6,160 

5,803 

388,423 

386/460 

Palma 

677,911 

684/181 

S7.710 

16,790 

44,733 

27,660 

634,940 

696/351 

HI at da 


415,002 

49,793 

36/331 

16,788 

15/803 

366.912 

394/474 

Bajshahi 

654,33$ 

658/98 

42,710 

28,034 

18,920 

19,171 

620,548 

650/135 

Total 

4,024,941 

3,904,499 

205,254 

103,366 

71,374 

60,184 

3,891,061 

3,867,318 

Barjeeling 

123,016 

100,268 

78,078 

58,079 

2,939 

1/290 

47,007 

43,479 

Halpaigurl 

301,659 

316,698 

87,914 

60,613 

9,631 

11/016 

286,376 

267,096 

Bitch Bihar - 

302,457 

276/411 

27,990 

19/219 

24.011 

20,639 

298,478 

277/831 


Table B.- 


DI5TBICT8. 

Bohn in the 

DISTRICT. 

% 

Born in contiguous 

DISTRICTS. 

IS OTHER DISTRICTS 
or Bengal. 

Is Bihar. 

Mai e. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. , 

Female. 

Tiangpur ... « 


1,018,742 

989/464 

9,560 

9/247 

7,423 

2,791 

22,519 

1/420 

Blnajpur 


746,035 

697,764 

22,670 

18/119 

9,308 

5/894 

13,000 

5/563 

Bogra 


352,263 

380,657 


11/030 

6.372 

1,545 

6,737 

880 

Tabna ... ' 


010,201 

668,691 


11/105 

3,253 

951 

5,316 

758 

Hlalda 


350,131 

378,671 

28,247 

23,164 

3,6X6 

3/204 

10,417 

5/254 

llajshahl 


611,625 

630/964 

27,557 

18/917 

2,627 

2,083 

4,007 

2/485 

T)arjetUng 


44,668 

42,189 

5,3GS 

6,640 

1,638 

691 

6,060 

1/324 

•Talpafgurt 


276,745 

256/280 

30,920 

27,835 

12,431 

7/141 

' 12,529 

4,216 

Kuth Bihar 


274,467 

257,192 

12,997 

15/19 2 

3®62 

1/201 

6,491 

520 


Table C.— 


Districts. 

BORN IN THE DISTRICT 

The district. 

Contiguous dis- 
tricts. 

Other districts 
os Bengal. 

Bihar. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Stale. 

Female. 

Stale. 

Female, 

Ban&pur i 

1/15.712 

989,464 

20.623 

23,750 

956 

1,114 

195 

m 

Blnajpur ... . M 


697,764 

10,052 

0/31 

1/71 

1,130 

97 

mm 

JSoym „ « ... « 


380,657 

5,467 

BfZ7& 

CIO 

403 

C 

... 

... ... „ 

091*01 

668/101 

33,681 

23,665 

8,993 

3,773 

27 

54 

Hatcfn ... 

S^.llt 

378,671 

15/60 

15/191 

1/78 

613 

219 

86 

Eajihaht ... _ ... 

0>!,f7£ 

630/64 

1C, 870 

17,870 

1,916 

1/232 

114 

61 


«/« 

42,189 

; 1.671 

1,124 

335 

131 

915 

53 



256/80 

; I/O 

10 / no 

130 

DC 

700 

7 30 

Bihar ... 

m 

257,192 

i 52.771 

19/57 

! 


170 

i 

14 
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BENGAL. 

NET POPULATION. 


1881. 

VARIATION OP NET 

1 POPULATION* 

Percentage op 
• VARIATION. 

Total popu- 
lation. 

IMMIGRANTS. 

Emigrants. 

Net 

POPULATION. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Halo. 

Female. 

■ Hale. 

Female. ' 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19' 

20 

21 

niiSvXt!)! 

1,050,263 

35,874 

16,001 

29,467 

29,246 

1,061,281 

1,043,601 

— 3,8S0 

llfll4 

— 0-3 

- T7 

Hjjl! 

132,054, 

51,101 

40,061 

16,155 

17,929 

744,343 

109,922 

+ 18,491 

+ 4,449 

+ 2*1 

+ 06 


361, SS8 

26,837 


8,042 

8,978 

354,068 

356,146 

+ 34,355 

+ 31,314 

+ 9*7 

+ 8*8 


663,411 

28,613 

leisoi 

86,931 

25,009 

656,629 

671*925 

+ 2S,811 

+ 24,426 

+ 4*3 

+ 3-6 

r 

363J979 

11,149 

29,510 

14,197 

14,856 

320,556 

349,305 

+ 46,856 

+ 45,169 

+ 14*4 

+ 12-9 


674,144 

36,789 

26,151 

22,051 

21,134 

612,298 

669,121 

— 21,750 

- 19,592 

— 3*3 

— 29 

s 

5 

3,826,345 

167,431 

91,110 

71,620 

64,891 

3,779,188 

3,799£26 

+ 111,873 

+ 67,193 

+ 2*9 

Rj 

89,351 

66.294 

4S,71S 

33,138 

■ 


41,619 

33,926 

+ 5,338 

+ 9£53 

+ 12*9 


305,152 

215J944 

48,141 

41,915 

K A 


3 

252,282 

+ 26,174 

+ 14,814 

+ 9*6 


311.G78 

290,956 

27,622 

22,263 

■ 


in 

269,488 

+ 13,811 

+ S f 343 

+ 4*8 



IMMIGRANTS, 1891. 


Ik Orissa. 

In Ohutia Nag- 
pur, INCLUDING 
Santal Par- 

GANA8. 

Ik other Pro- 
vinces op 
India. 

Ik other 
Countries. 

Total 

IMMIGRANTS. 

Percentage op immi- 
grant TO TOTAL POPU- 
LATION. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Halo. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

165 

7 

4GS 

306 

2.773 

400 

1 132 

17 

43,070 

14,188 

4*0 

1-4 

2*7 

208 

152 

15,295 

12,410 

5,454 

3,111 

77 

15 

66,012 

46,024 

81 

6*1 

7*1 

80 

1 

4,874 

5,739 

5,458 

7 16 

102 

10 

36,653 

17,921 

8*7 

4‘4 

6*6 

340 

5 

2,182 

175 

7.4SS 

1,478 

. 118 

18 

37,710 

15,190 

5*5 

2-3 

3*9 

130 

8 

1,669 

2,113 

5,802 

2,582 

12 

6 

49,793 

36,331 

12*4 

8*7 

10*6 

221 

5 


2,759 

4,456 

1,174 

64 

11 

42,710 

28,034 

6*5 

4-2 

B*3 

65 

4 


2,192 

5,349 

3,162 

52,630 

44,066 

78,978 

58,079 

64*1 

579 

61*0 

171 

154 


10,954 

5,242 

1,492 

15,121 

8,321 

87,914 

60,613 

24*1 

19*1 

21*8 

6S 

o 


106 

4,879 

2,149 

236 

40 

27,990 

19,219 

9*2 

6*9 

18*0 


EMIGRANTS, 1891. ' 


AND FOUND IN— 

Totai emigrants. 

Percentage op 

EMIGRANTS TO TOTAL 
POPULATION BORN 

IN DISTRICT. 

Orissa. 

Chutia Nagpur. 

Other Provinces 
op India. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

/ 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

57 

20 

22 

5 

16,804 

10,850 

SS,6o9 

06 f 06 o 

3*7 


3*7 

mm 

... 

5,375 

5,525 

■. 

... 

16,802 

16,607 

2*2 


2*2 

n 

... 

57 

25 

BjpBi 

... 

6,160 

5 £03 

1-5 


1*5 

26 

184 

9 

4 

■1111 

... 

44,739 

27,660 

6-5 

3-9 

6*2 

... 

... 

1 

10 


... 

16,783 

16,803 

4*5 


~ 4*2 

5 

... 

15 

9 


... 

18,920 

19,171 

3*0 


2*9 

... 

... 

. 9 

3 


... 

2,939 

1,290 

6*2 


4*8 

... 

O 

314 

66 

154 

47 

9,631 

11,016 

3*3 


3*0 

23 

38 

. 3 

... 

951 

560 

24,011 

20,639 

7*9 


7*7 


s 4 
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RAN GPUR — concluded. 


Subdivisions and Thanas. 

Population in 
1891. 

\ 

Percentage 

of 

variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 

of 

variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

TTilphamari Subdivision. 

Dimla 

•136,697 

— 1-6 

+ 0-6 

Jaldhaka 

164,630 

+ 0'6 

— 2-7 

Kilphamari ... ... 

146,637 

+ 2-2 

+ 146 

Total ... 

447,764 

+ 0-4 

+ 3-0 

Kurigram Subdivision. . 

Barabari ... ' ... 

120,621 

— 6-2 

— -62 

Kurigram 

68,911 

Nil 

} — 6’0 

Nageswari 

241,094 

-81 

Ulipur 

187,185 

— 3'4 

— -48 

T otal 

607,711 

— 6-0 

— 2-0 

Gaibanda Subdivision. 

Gobindganj 

201,916 

+ 6- 6* 

+ 4-2 

Sadullapur 

176,079 

— 2-8 

72 

Sundarganj ... ... 

86,607 

— 6-3 

— 21 

Total ... 

463,601 

+ 2*8 

— 1-6 

District Total ... 

2,068,484 

— 1-6 

— 26 


1881, has been reduced to 
one of only 2‘9 per cent. 
The whole of the southern 
subdivision of Gaibanda, 
bordering on the flourish- 
ing district of Bogra, has 
changed a decrease of 
1*5 per cent, into an in- 
crease of 2*8 per cent. On 
the other hand, the de- 
cadence of population in 
the Kurigram subdivision 
in the north-east, border- 
ing on Kuch Bihar, has 
progressed from a loss of 
2'0 per cent, to one of 
5*0 per cent. bTilphamari 
subdivision also on the 
north-west has barely 
maintained its population, 
though it showed an 
increase of 3*0 per cent, 
in 1881. In attempting 
to. find an explanation of 
this, state of things, a 
recent Magistrate, Mr. 
E. W. Collm, wrote: — 


“The change in the character of the district is remarkable. It has a far larger 
population than the districts ■which surround it. There has, in fact, always been a large 
population, but, if Dr. Buohanan Hamilton’s estimate was ! correct, there has been little 
increase since the beginning of the centuiy. Since 1872 there has been a positive falling off. 
What, then, has changed the character of the district? Why was it more, populous than its 
neighbours before the present century, and why haB it now begun to decline, and this, too, 
in spite of better communication by rail, road, and river, and of the extension of two important 
industries, tobacoo and jute cultivation ? The reason why the district was more populous 
than its neighbours in the past is undoubtedly the superiority of the Boil, whioh is fitted for a 
variety of crops, added to the large area of grazing ground, on the bants of the big rivers, 
which also gave easy meanB of communication. The peculiarity of the situation now is that 
while these conditions remain the same, or have improved, the district is becoming less 
populous. The reason for this is undoubtedly the unhealthiness of- the climate, but this only 
removes the inquiry one stage further back, and it is necessary to ascertain what are oauses of 
this deterioration of climate. 

“The district is almost entirely composed of light loam, and appears to lie in a basin, 
between the Brahmaputra on the ' east, and the belt of red olay soil, whioh passes down 
Dinajpur through the south-west comer of Rangpur into Bogra. . The district has a heavy 
rainfall of 75 inches, but has no proper system of . drainage. The Tista runs across the north 
in a south-easterly direction. The Dharla river further to the east drains a comer of the 
Kurigram subdivision. The Karatoya drains the extreme west. For all the centre of the 
district there is no drainage system. There is a small and tortuous river, the Ghagat, which 
is of little service, and on either Bide of it are vast swamps and many channels clogged with 
vegotation. There is a tradition that before 1787 A.D. the Tista ran directly through the 
distriot in a southerly direction, and if this was the case, it must have been of great value as 
a drainage channel, and might account for the healthy character of the. district before the 
beginning of the present century. I find it difficult to credit this change in the course of the 
Tista. Old inhabitants have no information of it. The palace of the Raja of Katina stands 
now on its bank, as it has done for over two centuries. There are no 6igns pf the bed of a 
largo river, such as the Tista, to the west of its present course. It appears, however, undoubted 
that in time of flood the Tista used to spill over in a southerly direction, and thus flushed all 
tho low lands in the centre of the district. The mouths of these southerly channels have been 
closed up since tho great flood of 1787, and .the climate of the distriot bos proportionately 
deteriorated. 

“ This change in the drainage system has been intensified by the gradual raising of old 
drainage channels, duo to many causes, natural and artificial. The improvements in communi- 
cations and embankments of roads have had their effect in blocking drainage. The introduc- 
tion of jute which is steeped in tho beds of streams has contributed to the same result. It is 
in fact not difficult to understand how tho district, unprovided with any natural system of 
drainage, has been clogged with moistnre, overgrown with jungle, and infested with malaria.” 

The tradition of a great change in the rivers of these parts is a fact that 
has already been described in paragraph 58 of this report. Not only has the 
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•Tista worked eastward, but the Knratoyn, which is described as draining the 
west of the district, is so silted tip in tho Bogra district ns to bo practically 
useless for that purpose. That no trace of the southern bed of the Tista 
should now be visible is easily explained. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, writing 
in 1800, felt tho same difficulty. “Since,” ho observes, “tho survey was 
made by Major Ronnell (about thirty years ago), tho rivers of this district 
have undergone such changes, that I lind tho utmost difficulty in tracing them. 
Tho soil is so light, and the rivers in descending from tho mountains have 
acquired such force, that frequent and great, changes are unavoidable. Old 
channels have been swept away, and new ones are constantly forming. The 
nomenclature is therefore exceedingly difficult. After tracing tho name of a 
river for some distance, you all of a sudden lose it, aud perhaps recover tho same 
name at a distance of twenty miles, while many large rivers intervene, and 
no channel remains to assist in the discovery of tho former connection. The 
old channels have not only lost their current of water, but havo boon entirely 
obliterated by cultivation, or by beds of sand thrown into them, by nowly- 
formod rivers.” 

8G. Mr. Collin's explanation of tho decrease of population to the south 

and west of the Tista is, no doubt, the correct 

Frrn:**P Cnou ju. 0Me , J u 1 S 74 tho Civil Surgeon reported 80 per 

cent, of the population to bo amende and exhausted by the perennial fever 
and its fojucUr, spleen and liver complications. Mr. Skrine, who reported 
on the results of tho census of 1801, found another cause of the dccrcaso of 
population nil over the district, and especially in tho Kurigrnm subdivision to 
tho north of tho Tista. “The main cause,” lie wrote, “is, 1 am persuaded, the 
prevalence of cholera in the years 1885-1888. Its extent must not bo judged 
by the figures in tho Provincial Sanitary reports, for a more fraction of tho 
deaths which occurred was reported to the police. The district reports for those 
years place tho fact beyond cavil. Tho registered mortality from this cause in 
18SG, 1887, and 1888 was 0,127, 3.082, and 1,808 only, but tho kite Civil Surgeon, 
Dr. R. L. Dutt, who had studied the subject carefully, informed me that not less 
than 20,000 deaths had occurred in tho head-quarters subdivision alone during 
1888, and thnt the mortality in previous years was much more considerable. 
Vast tracts in the centre of the district have been depopulated and arc now 
covered with dense jungle, though large tanks and mounds scattered every- 
where indicate that the)- were once thickly inhabited. Tho disease was imported 
by coolies travelling by rail to Assam. Tho nidus was Rnnignnj, whore insani- 
tary conditions rendered cholera endemic. It usually developed itself at Kauuia 
and Kurigrnm. The bodies of those who succumbed were thrown into the 
Tista, or buried under a few inches of sand, to be dug up by jackals, and the 
infection was in tho one case caused directly by water, and in the other blown 
by tlio high March and April winds into tanks, wells and other sources of water- 
supply.” 

The Sanitary Commissioner’s reports completely bear out tho District 
Magistrate’s statements. In tho quinquennium 18S5 — 80, the death-rate from 
fever was 24*52 per thousand, and from cholera it was higher than in any other 
district of Northern Bengal, except Ilajshnhi and Jalpniguri, and in 1880 was 
the highest. Tho earlier years of the decade wore less unhealthy than before 
1881, but sinco 1885 a mortality exceeding 30 per viillc has been very common 
all over tho north and east of tho district, and, considering tho defective character 
of rural registration, it must havo been far higher. 

87. It seems from table A that tho real diminution of population in the 
_ lost decade is slightly less than at first appears, and 

inoE '.snoBiTioK. that the true loss is not 1*6 per cent., but 0-3 for 
men and 1*7 for women. But for tho influx, ns shown in tablo B, of 22,549 men 
from Bihar, mostly temporary cold-weather labourers, tho malo decrease would 
bo far more marked. On tho other hand, thoro is a very actiyo emigra- 
tion into Assam (Goalpara), Kuch Bihar and Jalpaiguri, tho total emigrants 
reacliing tho largo total of 55,774 souls. High rates of rent in Rangpur and 
tho destruction of many villages in tho east of tho district by encroachments 
of the Brahmaputra have enusod very many families to emigrate. It is also a 
noteworthy evideneo of tho unhcalthincss of tho district that the number of 
female immigrants found in tho district has fallen from 29,245 in 1881 to 14,188 
in 1891. Men must risk the dangers of climate in pursuit of a livelihood, but 



Distbicts. 


Contiguous dis- 
tricts. 

Dinajpur 
Jalpaiguri 
Bogra ... 
Maimansingh 
Kuch Bihar 
Assam ... .. 

Total 

Other districts. 

Pabna ... 
Muzaffarpur 
Dacca ... 

Saran 

Chnmparan 


Immiobaets. 

EUICBANTS. 

Malo. 

Fcmalo. 

Malo. 

Female. 

S81 

39S 

1.432 

3,859 

2,089 

801 

377 

735 

1,461 

2,312 

3,654 

718 

/S,388 

7,301. 

880 

810 

8,160 

10,804 

4,920 ' 
8,109 
1,035 
820 
9.3C0 
10,850 

9,560 

9,247 

37,429 

34,600 

2,245 

2,831 

1,395 

16,701 

1,607 

1,319 

09 

391 

670 

88 

210 

2 

03 

• •• 

• •• 

74 

6 

79 


Deobease due to Emigbation. 
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■women can share the profits of the. emigration of. their male relatives, while 

staying in a more healthy 
home. The table on the 
margin gives the figures of 
migration with contiguous 
districts and with dis- 
tricts which send to or 
receive from Rangpur 
more than 1,000 indivi- 
duals. Female migration 
to and from neighbouring 
districts is principally due 
to the interchange of 
wives between frontier 
villages. The numbers of 
such immigrants and emi- 
grants should nearly 
balance one another, but, 
whilst 34,600 females from 
Rangpur, have sought homes in neighbouring districts, only 9, 247 have entered it. 
88. The conditions of the Feudatory State of Kuch Bihar are so similar 

to those of Rangpur that it seems advisable to take it 
up next, and to consider Jalpaiguri, the regulation 
____ portion of which is inter- 

KUOH BIHAR. wit! tte western 

thdn&s of Kuch Bihar, 
immediately after. It is 
also interesting to observe 
. how far the results of a cen- 
sus taken under a native 
administration coincide 
with those of two British 
districts. The marginal 
table gives the results of 
census enumeration in . 
Kuch Bihar in the three 
years it was carried out. 
The great increase in 1881 was, no doubt, chiefly due to more accurate counting, 
but it is also certain that the State was healthy, prosperous, and an qbject of 
attraction to immigrants, which is still the case in the Phulbari thdnd in the east. 

The Diwan, Rai Kalika 
Das Dutt Bahadur, attri- 
butes the decrease in the 
past ten years to two out- 
breaks of cholera, one in 
1883 anda severe epidemic 
in 1887-88, and also to 
emigration into the Duars 
of Jalpaiguri. Table A 
for Northern Bengal and 
the marginal statement 
show how largely the 
latter cause is respon- 
sible. It appears that 
instead of a decrease of 


ThInas. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
betwoen 
1881 and 
1872. 

Phulbari 

Kuch Bihar ... 

Haldibari ... 

Mekliganj ... ... 

Dinhata ... ... 

Mathabhanga ... 

Total 

73,100 

129,243 

34,767 

61,004 

146,824 

143,934 

+ 37 
-4-0 

-17 
— 2-2 
- 6-6 
-0-7 

+ 29-61 

4 11-38 

} +16*41 
] +1037 

678,868 

— 3-9 

+ 13-15 


Distbicts. 

IltMIGBANTS. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mole. 

Female. 

Contiguous dis- 
tricts. 

Bangpur t ... 

Jalpaiguri 

8,166 

4,841 

9,360 

6,832 

2,689 

20,085 

3,654 

16,203 

Total 

12,997 

15,192 

22,774 

19,869 

Other districts. 

Assam ... ... 

•Dacca ... 
MnzafEarpur 
Champaran ... 

Saran 

2,544 

794 

1,140 

1,222 

2,434 

1,673 

212 

96 

60 

206 

951 

84 

660 

6S 

2 . 

• •• 

«!• 


3*9 per cent., there has been an increase in the net population of 4-5 for males 
and 2*8 for females. Such a result was to be expected, for Kuch Bihar, 
though subject to occasional invasions of cholera, is a generally healthy 
well-drained area, intersected by several large rivers flowing from the Hima- 
layas in unobstructed channels, and yielding a pure water-supply. It is a 
noticeable fact that, whilst the number of immigrants is very little changed, 
Kuch Bihar, which subscribed only 1,316 individuals to neighbouring districts 
in 1881, has during the past decade sent forth 44,650 emigrants, whom the 
■ equality of the numbers of men and women prove to have permanently left the 
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State. Of these emigrants 36,288 have settled in Jalpaiguri, presumably in the 
clearings along the southern fringe of the Duars forests, "where the rates of rent 
are very easy. The Diwan mentions that decrees for debts passed by the civil 
courts of the State cannot, under a ruling of the Calcutta High Court, be executed 
in British territory, and that tenants in arrears of rent find in this fact a strong 
incentive to emigrate. Kuch Bihar itself, however, seems to have a consider- 
able attraction for outsiders, particularly for the people of Rangpur. Bihar con- 
tributes 6,494 men and 529 women, tne great mass of the former being tempo- 
rary residents, who come for work only in the cold weather. Assam sends 
2,544 males and 1,573 women, many of both sexes being permanent settlers. 

89. The marginal table gives the thdnd populations and their variations 
Geeat expansion east OF THE for the districts of Jalpaiguri, the police circles on 
Tista. the west of the Tista being distinguished from those 

tatuatpttpt situated in the Western 

JALPAIGURI. D uars . Omitting the 

head-quarters thdnd, 
which includes the town 
of Jalpaiguri, a growing 
centre of trade, sharing 
in the prosperity of the 
tea tracts to the east of 
the Tista, all the police 
circles to the west of 
that river show a large 
decrease of population. 
There is no doubt but 
this area is affected by 
the same unhealthy con- 
ditions as the neigh- 
bouring thdnas of Rang- 
pur. Its population is 
also attracted across the 
Tista by the easy rates of 
rent in the Government 
estates of Mainaguri, 
Alipur and Salbari. 


Subdivisions and 
Thanas. 

Population 
in 1S91. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion with 
1881. 

Percentage of 
rariation between 
18S1 and 1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 
Cis-Tistan Tract. 

Jalpaiguri 

Kajganj 

Titaliya 

Boda ... ... 

Patgram 

82, 90S 
64,078 
20,923 
160,378 
60,101 

+ 10-0 

6-0 

— 6-8 
— 7*1 

+ 38-46 
+ 24-19 

-f 26-24 
+ 11-40 

Total 

384,388 

— 3-6 

+ 25-21 

' Trans-Tittan Tract. 
Mainaguri ... ... 

Damdim ... ... 

99,122 

83,865 

+ 27-9 
+ 167-4 

} + 948-71 

Total 

182,987 

+ 66-8 

+ 948-71 

Total Sadar Subdivision ... 

. 567,376 

+ 11-8 

+ 651-78 

Alipur Subdivision. 
Alipur 

Salbari ... ... 

41,640 

72,337 

+ 29-2 
+ 777 

>■ Not available. 

Total ... 

113,977 

+ 66-1 

) 

District Total 

681,352 

+ 17-3 

+ 38-90 


Distbicts. 


The marginal figures shows how strong this attraction is. Whilst Jalpaiguri 

sends only 18,419 persons, 
mostly women, to contigu- 
ous districts, it receives as 
many as 58,755 from those 
districts. They are nearly 
all Bengalis, and settle in 
the agricultural clearings 
along the southern border 
of the Duars. Table A for 
Northern Bengal shows 
that out of the total dis- 
trict population of 681,357 
persons, 148,527, or 24 per 
cent., are immigrants, of 
whom the tea-gardens 
have absorbed about 
90,000, Bie influx of males 
alone in the past ten years 
having been over 55,000. 
Table A also gives an idea 
of what the progress of the 


Contiguous dis- 
tricts. 
Darjeeling 
Dinnjpur 
Bangpur 

Kuch Bihar 
Total 

Other districts. 

Santal Parganas 
Saran ... 

Darbhanga 
MuzafEarpur 
Bhagalpur 
Purnea ... 

Lohardaga 
Nipal ... 

Bhutan ... 

North-Western Pro- 
vinces 
Panjab 


ISIMIGBANTS. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1,347 

894 

2,097 

1,808 

2,127 

2,629 

1,007 

1,701 

736 

7,361 

8,309 

398 

20,085 

16,203 

4,841 

6,832 

30,920 

27,835 

8,343 

10,006 

2,832 

239 

• •• 


3,430 

158 

... 


920 

181 

2 

2 

2, 608 

209 

4 

• •• 

1,145 

647 

••• 


2,637 

2,273 

628 

700 

8,093 

10,716 

314 

66 

13,449 

7,063 

866 

• •• 

... 

911 

... 

... 

2,363 

606 

... 


1,205 

135 

... 

••• 


net local population has been, there being an increase of 9'6 in males and 5"8 in 
females. 

90. Since 1872, when the population was 418,665 persons, there has 
Trre'Tsi T*.rr been an increase of 262,687, or62"7 percent. Of. 

“ " " s ' this increase 173,556 axe found in the two great 

tea tracts of Dam dim and Mainaguri, the population in 1872 having been 
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only -9,431. The first tea-garden was opened in this area in 1874, and the 
number is now 176. On an average each garden gives employment to a’ 
thousand persons, including the wives and children of the labourers. As in'- 
Darjeeling, the gardens are found at two levels. Those on the uplands at the 
foot of the Himalaya are cultivated chiefly by Nipalese coolies, whilst Chutia 
Nagpur and the Santal Parganas supply labourers to those in the plains. The 
16,745 Immigrants from Bihar are employed in the tea-gardens only to a limited 
extent as messengers and door-keepers, the great mass of them being common 
labourers on the railway and roads of the district. 

9 1 . Like its neighbour, Rangpur, the district of Dinajpur has suffered cruelly 

from persistent and virulent fever, and like it shows 
signs of slightly improving health. Table A, however, 

proves that the increase of 
the past ten years is less 
than at first appears. Ex- 
cluding migration, the in- 
crease of males has been 
2'4 per cent, and not 3*8, 
and of females 0*6 instead 
of 1*6. Immigration into 
the district has increased 
since 1881, whilst emigra- 
tion has been practically 
stationary. The marginal 
statement gives particu- 
lars of the movements of 
the people, as ascertained 
at last census. The most 
interesting feature in it is 
the large influx of per- 
manent settlers from the 
Santal Parganas, and, 
what was less known, the 
comparatively consider- 
able number of persons 
born in Dinajpur, who 




DINAJPUR. 

V 


Subdivisions and 
Thanas. 

Population in 
1891. 

. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 1872 
and 1881. 

Sadar Subdivision. 
Dinajpur 

Hemtabad ... 

Kaliganj 

Bansihari ... 

Birganj 

Patnitala 

Mahadebpur 

Parsa 

Patiram 

Gangarampur 

Chintaman 

Parbatipur ... 

Nawabganj 

208,698 

84,661 

100,646 

83,288 

138,002 

78,927 

73,266 

60,634 

76,226 

79,594 

64,164 

69,159 

66,376 

— 1-8 
— 08 
•f 6 0 
+ 1*6 
— 1*3 
+ 14-0 
-+ 8-9 
+ 4*1 
+ 66 
+ 7-0 
+ 4*3 
+ 37 
+ 7*7 

— *17 

— 2*1 
+ *16 
+ 4*6 
— 6*8 
+ 6'9 
+ 17*4 

— *44 
+ 6*7 

— *94 
+ 2*1 
+ 60 

— 3*2 

Total 

... 

1,162,429 

+ 3-4 

+ 0*9 

Thakurgaon Sub- 
division. 
Thakurtraon 
Banisankail ... 

Pirganj ... 

224,620 

74,042 

94,744 

+ 1*8 
— 1*2 
+ 10 

+ *24 
— 4*6 
-f 5*1 

Total 

... 

393,406 

+ 1*1 

+ 0*5 

District Total 

... 

1,555,835 

+ 2*7 

+ *82 


have found homes in that district. Bihar, particularly the districts of Saran and 
Bhdgalpur, sent 13,000 men and 5,563 women. The immigration of 3,006 persons 
from Nadiaand 4, 584fromMurshidabadis explained by the great facilities afford- 
ed by the Northern Bengal 


Contiguous 

Distkicts. 

IlIMIGEANTS . 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. | 

Female. 

Purnca ... 

It.nngpur 

Molds ' ... 

•Talpaiguri ... 

Bogra 

Bajsbahi 

10,629 

3,383 

3,080 

1,007 

972 

3,694 

6,185 

4,920 

2,166 

1,701 

841 

4,006 

1,670 
381 
- 1,695 

2,127 
1,036 
3,143 

2,299 

377 

2,082 

2,629 

1,127 

1,417 

Total Contiguous 

Districts 

22,670 

18,819 

10,052 

9,931 

Other districts. 

Muzaftarpur 

Mnnbhum ... 

Saran 

Murtbidabad 

Mongbjr 

Ijsdia 

T zri.lpnr 

Hetsribsgh 

Sicial Parganas 

Iflbna 

Bfiisalrcr 

Crth-Wcu Provinces 
Central Province* ... 

1,603 

847 

4,059 

2,672 

1,492 

2,156 

516 

1,012 

11,613 

1,007 

3,645 

1,129 

2,791 

1,141 

324 

419 

207 

2,012 

2,203 

850 

591 

902 

10,633 

317 

1,872 

257 

947 

1,C20 

1 

• •• 

• •• 

31 

••• 

44 
23 

• •• 

6,374 

45 
13 

#*• 

«« * 

• •• 

• •• 

22 

••• 

40 

12 

'6,525 

23 

16 

••• 

•*< 


Railway. They.are found 
in the Barind ihands in 
the south of the district. 

It is unnecessary to ex- 
amine in detail the health 
conditions of Dinajpur. 
During the past ten years 
they have been the same 
as those of Rangpur, 
which have been already 
described in detail. The 
death-rate in the latter 
district was 24*52 per 
thousand in the quinquen- 
nium 1885—89 and 22*03 
in 1890, whilst in Dinaj- 
pur the figures for the 
same periods were 25*05 
and 25*10 respectively. 
During these six years a 
mortality exceeding 30 
per mille was almost con- 
stantly returned in the 
tbhtdtf which have lost population, or show only a small increase. Before 
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Vert active Immigration. 


1885 there had been an appreciable diminution of the disease, which had been 
very fatal down to 1878, but in 1883 and 1884 the extreme death-rates of 71*94 
and 93*52 were recorded in the Dinajpur thdnd. 

The thdnds which show an increase are those, which in 1881 carried a thin 
population. The average density of the district in that year was 368 persons to 
the square mile, whilst that of Patnitala was 264 ; of Grangarampur, 283 ; of 
Patiram, 243; of Nawabganj, 259; and of Kaliganj, 316. The only thdnd, with 
a comparatively high density, which has gained population to a large degree is 
Mahadebpur, with 393 persons to the square mile in 1881. The birth-place 
statistics clearly prove that the increases are due to a large influx of people from 
other districts. Thus of the total population of Patnitala, 10*1 per cent, are 
immigrants; Grangarampur, 6*7; Patiram, 21*3; Nawabganj, 13*6; Kaliganj, 5*8; 
and Mahadebpur, 11*7. Many of these immigrants came in, no doubt, between 
1872 and 1881, particularly into Patiram, which in the former year had a density 
of only 228 to the square mile. 

92. The increase of population, in Malda district, as evidenced by 

the marginal table, is the largest in any part of 
Bengal Proper, except in a few districts in Eastern 

Bengal, and it has been on the 
MALDA. whole progressive since 1872, 

although between that year and 
1881 the two great thdnds of 
Kaliachak and Sibganj lost 3 
per cent, of their inhabitants 
as “ the effect of four years of 
exceptional mortality.” It is 
a startling fact that in a 
couple of decades the thdnd 
of Nawabganj should have 
added one-third to its popu- 
lation, and Ratna increased 
by half; but the latter fact 
is possibly due in part to 
transfer of jurisdiction before 
1881. 

Table A shows that great as has been the influx of strangers, the local 

population has developed at the 
very high rate of 14*4 for men 
and of 12*9 for women. The 
marginal table shows the sour- 
ces from which Malda draws its 
immigrants. The Santalstake 
the first place, but the low pres- 
sure of populationinthis district 
has attracted as many as 15,671 
persons from Bihar and as 
many as 16', 239 from the single 
district of Mui’shidabad, which 
touches it only along a veiy 
limited boundary. The latter 
are mostly Musalmans, who take 
possession of the alluvial banks 
and islands of the Granges in 
thdnd Kaliachak. The immi- 
grant section is 12*4 per cent, 
of the total male population 
and 8*7 of the female. The 
increase of population in thdnd 
Kliarba is attributed by the 
District Magistrate to the extension of jute cultivation and the wealth that 
everywhere accompanies it. The only part of the whole district, which shows 
a decrease, is the municipality of Old Malda, where highly insanitary conditions 
are said to prevail. 


ThInas. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of vari- 
ation with 
1881. 

Percentage 
of vari- 
ation be- 
tween 1881 
and 1872. 

Malda 


68,866 

+ 15-2 

+ *65 

Kliarba 

• «« 

112,096 

+ 8-6 

+ 120 

Ratua 


107,849 

+ 330 

+ 22-1 

Gajol 

• •• 

63,798 

+ 17-5 

— 1-8 

English Bazar 

• •a 

96,463 

+ 13-6 

— ’77 

Kaliachak ... 

• •• 

129,665 

+ 12-0 

— 3-1 

Sibganj ... 

la* 

114,998 

+ 12-6 

— 3-3 

Gumashtapur... 


66,576 

+ 7-0 

+ 7-8 

Nawabganj ... 

Mi 

74,620 ' 

+ 12-3 

+ 24*9 

District Total 

... 

814,918 

+ 14-4 

+ 6'0 


Districts. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous Districts. 





Santal Parganas .„ 

12,088 

7,369 

3,140 

6,273 

Murshidabad ... 

8,681 

7,558 

3,264 

3,667 

Kajshahi 

1,907 

1,976 

4,034 

2,162 

Purnea 

3,876 

4,160 

1,642 

1,833 

Dinajpnr 

1,695 

2,082 

8,080 

2,166 

T otal 

28,247 

23,164 

15,060 

16,091 

Other Districts. 





Bard wan 

345 

760 

207 

163 

Pabna 

423 

6S7 

34 

16 

Shahabad ... 

1,009 

70S 

IM 

••• 

Jlnzaffarpur ... 

1,389 

875 

3 

C 

Snrnn 

1,083 

10S 

9 

11 

Bbttgalpnr 

3,896 

2,714 

80 

*•• 

Monghyr 

1,760 

1,041 

30 

13 

Iiohardaga 

830 

1,687 

1 

1 

North-Western Provinces 

4,768 

2S1 

• at 

... 


Malda. 
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bogea. 93, 


TVlDESEREAD PBOSHEEIXT. 


BOGRA. 


Bogra, like Malda, is a prosperous and progressive district. It, however* 
owesproportionately more than that district to immi- 
gration, the local population having increased only 

9-7 for males and 8*8 for 
females, against a gross actual 
increase of 11*2 per cent, for 
both sexes. The compound 
increase of the past nineteen 
years, as shown in the marginal 
table, is very large in all 
thdnds , being least in Panch- 
bibi, with 12'6, and greatest 
in Adamdighi, with 28'3 per 
cent, of increase. Bogra re- 
ceived as many as 54,574 
immigrants, the declining dis-. 
tricts of Kajshahi, Nadia and 
Western Pabna sending large 
numbers. Many of them are, 
however, only temporary visitors, and come merely to reap the rice harvest. 
Chutia Nagpur and the Santal Parganas contribute 9,613 persons, who as, 
described before, render valuable service in clearing the scrub forest of the 
Barind. They bring their women with them and settle down for a few 
years, retur ning to their western homes when they have accumulated a 


ThIjtas. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1891. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion with. 
1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

Bogra im ••• 

254,654 

+ 9-3 

+ 6'31 

Sbariakandi ... 

137,135 

+ 11-6 

+ 5-6 

Sibganj 

67,449 

+ 13-9 

+ 4 2 

Panchbibi 

72,936 

+ 9-1 

+ 3-5 

Khetlal 

46,274 

+ 16-1 

+ 3-6 

Ifawab^anj ... 

44,685 

+ 13-6 

+ 7-2 

Adamdighi 

109,687 

+ 15-2 

+ 13-1 

Sherpur ••• 

84,674 

+ 7‘5 

+ 6*5 

District Total ... 

817,494 

+ H-2 

+ 6-5 


competence. 

The details of immigration and emigration are given on the margin. Saran 

supplies nearly all the non- 
agricultural labourers, the road- 
makers, and tank-diggera. 
They bring very few women, 
and return to Biharnearly every 
year before the rains begin. 

The District Magistrate, 
Mr. Sharp, reports that the 
increase of population has been 
greatest in Khetldl and Adam- 
dighi: — “These thdnds are not 
encumbered by jungle and 
marshes and consist of wide 
plains, noted for the produc- 
tion of the finer kinds of rice, 
which is very largely ex- 
ported, chiefly by the railway 
which runs through the Adam- 
dighi thdnd, and is within easy 
distance of Khetldl. These 
facilities have enabled the 
inhabitants to make better use 
of the fertility of the land, and their numbers have naturally increased. 
Khetldl is immediately north-east of Adamdighi, and the physical conditions 
and features of the two thdnds are very similar. Next in order comes Sibganj 
to the east of Khetldl, the greater part of which resembles Khetldl, though the 
soil of the former is damper. Nawabganj, north-west of Adamdighi, contains 
a good deal of jungle, but has the advantage of the railway, which crosses it. • 
Land is being reclaimed and cultivation is prospering.” 

“ The thdnds showing the least increase in. population are Pdnchbibi and 
Sherpur, and this result is just what might have been anticipated. In each there 
is much jungle, and the original inhabitants are averse to the exertion of re- 
claiming the forest tracts. It is in these two thdnds, and also in parts of Nawab- 
ganj, that Bunds from Chutia Nagpur and the Santal Parganas do excellent 
work in clearing jungle, in digging tanks, and in opening the way for others. 
They get leases rent-free for a few years, and when their landlords begin jto 
demand rent they take down their thatched roofs and mat walls, and move oh 


Districts. 

IsntlSBASTS. 

Esuobasis. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous Districts. 
Bangpnr ... - ... 

880 

1,035 

1,432 

1,451 

Pabna 

6,300 

3,810 

712 

921 

Dinajpnr ... 

1,036 

1,127 

972 

841 

Maimansingh ... 

1,031 

700 

1,339 

1,027 

Bajshahi ... 

3,733 

4,358 

1,012 

l,l3o 

Total ••• 

13,030 

11,030 

5,467 

5,375 

Other Districts. 





Kadia 

2,929 

541 

34 

46 

Murshidabad 

1,235 

332 

26 

60 

Saran 

3,526 

100 


••i 

Hazaribagh 

1,095 

445 

aM ‘ 

••• 

Lohardaga ... 

1,903 

1,634 

35 

25 

Santal Parganas 

1,388 

1,296 

• •• 

... 

If orth-Western Provinces 

4,809 

596 

• •• 
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to freslx fields.” Tlio Shariakandi thund owes its prosperity to an extensive 
cultivation of juto and oilsoods ; besides that, from its excellent water-supply, it 
is tho healthiest part of the district. 

94. Tho district of Rajshnhi was exceptional in the whole province, 
Extbeuk local variation of both in 1881 and 1891, for an extraordinary 

roroLATiojt. variation of population, both censuses showing 

extreme increases and 
RAJSHAHI, decreases in different 

thdnds. It is also notice- 
able that, with the 
exception of Nator and 
Singra, the increase or 
decrease has been con- 
tinuous during the past 
nineteen years. Thus 
Putiya, which lost 15*2 
per cent, between 1872 
and 1881, has fallen 
21’0 per cent, in the 
past decade. Lalpur 
shows an almost exact- 
ly similar decrease in 
each of the two periods 
amounting to 35*9 per 
cent, in nineteen years. 
On the other hand, the 
three thdnds of the Nau- 
gaon subdivision, which 
had increased 23*5 per 
cent, between 1872 and 
1881, have further ad- 
vanced 11-2 per cent, 
in the past ten years. 
Godagari and Charghat 
have increased 33*0 and 
21*9 per cent., respec- 
tively, since 1872. The 
marginal table of immi- 
gration and emigration, 
taken with the varia- 
tion of net population 
in table A, shows that the 
decrease of population is 
not due to persons leaving 
the district. In fact the 
contrary is the case, 75,941 
having come in as against 
38,091 persons who have 
gone out. The net local 
population has decreased 
2 - 6 per cent, for men and 
2'9 for women, the vari- 
ation in the actual popula- 
tion being a decrease of 
only 1*2. Over 3,000 
Santals have come in as ■ 
settlers 'into the Barrnd 
thdnds in the north-west 
of the district, and the- 
unsatisfactory conditions 
of Nadia, Murshidabad 
and Western Pabna seem to have driven many thousands to emigrate from these 
districts into Rajshahi. 


Subdivisions and tiianas. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Pcrccntngo 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Pcrccntngo 
of variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 




Boalia ... ... 

93,874 

— 2-0 

— 8-6 

Tnnor 

86,953 

+ 1-6 

— 69 

Godagari 

46.780 

+ 6‘7 

+ 26-3* 

Putiya 

95,748 

— 21-0 

— 15-2 

Charghat 

124,224 

+ G1 

+ 16-8 

Baghmara 

119,000 

— 21 

— 2-6 

Total 

671,678 

- 3*1 

- 2*2 

Naugaon Subdivision. 




Naucaon 

96.262 

+ 12-1 

+ 11-3 

Manda ... .. 

113,818 

+ 10-1 

+ 11-9 

Panchupur ... 

88,137 

+ 11-7 

+ 658* 

Total 

288,247 

+ 11*2 

+ 23*6 

Nator Subdivision. 




Nator ... 

142,039 

— 7-5 

+ i-oo 

Singra ... ... 

117,494, 

+ 4-1 

— 21 

Bnngram ... ... 

116,680 

_ 4-1 

— 6-8 

Lalpur ... 

67,398 

— 20*7 

-16-2 

Total 

443,611 

- 6 '2 

- 2*0 

District T otal ... 

1,313,336 

- 1*2 

+ 2'l 


• It seems that these and perhaps other figures in this column nro doubtful, though 
extracted from tho report of 1BS1. Allowance has not been made for internal changes 
ol jurisdiction. 


Distbict8. 

Immigbants. 

Esiigbants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 





Bogra ... ... 

pabna ... ... 

1,012 

1,135 

8,784 

4,367 

7,805 

3,588 

3’924 

3,473 

Nadia ... - 

4,432 

2,336 

3,067 

3,321 

737 

Murshidabad ... 

7,071 

8,280 

604 

Malda ... 

4,034 

2,162 

1,907 

1,976 

Dinajpur 

8,143 

1,417 

3,694 

4,006 

Total 

27,667 

18,817 

16,870 

17,878 

Other Districts. 





Santal Parganas 

1,763 

1,528 

„ 

••• 

Puruea ... 

1,242 

1,427 

1,822 

82 

29 

Lohardaga 

867 ' 



North-Western Pro.- 

8,003 

1,071 

... 

• •• 

vinces. 





Central Provinces ... 

902 

684 

••• 

• •a 



Inteenal movements. 


ThInas. 

Persons to square mile. 

im. 

. -1881. 

1891. 

Boalia ... 

• •• 

90S 

827 

810 

Godagari ... 

««• 

213 

253 

. 270 

Putiya ... 

at • 

1,022 

866 

684 

Manda 


352 

346 

381 

Lalpur ... 

IM 

743 

739 

586 
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95. Tlie great variation of population in different ihdnds must he in large 

part attributed to a movement of population -within 
the district, -which, as observed hereafter, is paral- 
lelled in some other dis- 
tricts where similar con- 
ditions exist. The mar- 
ginal statement gives the 
pressure of population to 
the square mile in 1872, 
1881 and 1891 in a few 
thdnds , whose area has 
not varied since 1872, 
when several police cir- 
cles, especially Putiya, carried excessive population. A transfer of inhab itants 
has certainly taken place from these to the undeipeopled thdnds. 

96. The action of disease has, however, had a still more marked influence 

Villages eeoensgseg. S0 1 St ^ k hy the intense 

decrease an Putiya that I asked the District Magis- 
trate, Mr. Price, in June 1891 to recensus, by means of a responsible officer, 
five considerable villages, which were widely scattered over the thdnd, no two being 
less than six miles apart. The results are given on the margin, and they were 

obtained by a Deputy 
Magistrate visiting the vil- 
lages and himself counting 
the inhabitants: The thdnd 
of Putiya was assessed 
to the road cess tax in 
1876 and in 1891, and the 
comparison of the returns 
of the two years show in 
the latter a decrease of 
rental amounting to over 


Village. 

Population, 

1881. 

1891. 

February. 

June. 

Kundapura, 

469 

230 

231 

Alipur 

1,648 

902 

927 

Bhnngra 

655 

220 

217 

Barhampur ... 

652 

265 

264 

Eagliunatlipur 

312 

43 

41 


20 per cent. Mr. Price, who went into the whole question in much detail, 
attributes the decrease of population to the extreme unhealthiness of the district 
in recent years. The productiveness of the soil has also diminished in 
consequence of floods from the Ganges, which deposit sand in great quanti- 
ties. The district has always been subject to floods, and the head-quarters 
station is with difficulty protected against the overflow of the Ganges by high 
embankments. These protective works were maintained also along a great part 
of the river bank further south, in order to save the valuable mulbeny crop from 
inundation. The silk industry has of recent years decayed greatly, and very 
many factories have been closed, one of the incidental results being the neglect 
of the embankments, which have been breached in many places. 

97. A reference to the reports of the Sanitary Commissioner shows how 
__ __ _ terribly severe have been the ravages of malaria, 

The Feveb hdemic. and the Deputy Magistrate above mentioned 

describes whole families in Putiya as having been carried off by fever, jin 
1881 Eajshahi stood third on the list of districts in which fever prevailed 
most virulently. In 1882 its position had not improved, and “the spectacle 
of whole villages depopulated by a brooding mortality ” was almost universal. 
But things had not reached their worst, for both in 1883 and 1884- Eajshahi 
held the first place in the province as the most fever-stricken. The recorded 
death-rate from fever alone was 30’4, and reached 41*9 in Putiya thdnd, but 
according to a generally accepted rule in Bengal mortuary statistics the true 
figure was probably fifty per cent, more than that returned by the indolent village 
police. There was a slight improvement after 1884, but there was a recrude- 
scence of the disease in 1887, and the district continues to the present day notori- 
ously unhealthy. The floods, which are covering the fields with sand, are also 
silting up the drainage channels. There are no large rivers in the district, and the 
medical authorities declare that suitable drinking-water is hardly to be obtained 
over the greater part of the district. An inevitable result of this state of 
things has been repeated outbreaks of cholera of extreme severity. The mor- 
tality from this disease alone was 7*37 per thousand in Boalia thdnd in 1881 j 
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6*67 in Lalpur thand in 1882 ; in 1884, 13*74 in Lalpiir, 9*90 in Boalia, and 
6*96 in Putiya. In 1885 cholera assumed the form of a widespread epidemic, 
the mortality from it being 5*78 per thousand in the whole district, 18*64 in 
thand Tanor, 13*31 in Baghmara, and 7*9 in Putiya. This was the worst year, 
but the cholera death-rate in the quinquennium 1885 — 89 was higher than in any 
other district of the Rajshahi Division. 

98. The district of Pabna showed between 1872 and 1881 a general 

average increase in population of 8*3 per cent., the 
head-quarters^ subdivision having advanced as much 
as 1 0*3, and Sirajganj 6*6 per cent. This state of 

things has been reversed 


. Divided into abbas of masked 
FBOSFEBIIT AND DECADENCE. 


PABNA. 


in the past decade, the 
former area having lost 
1*2 per cent, of its popula- 
lation, and Sirajganj 
having grown 8*3 per 
cent. That this change in 
the past ten years is due to 
internal causes, as in the 
case of Rajshahi district, 
is proved by table A, which 
shows that there has been 
an increase of net popula- 
tion of 4*3 for men and 
3*6 for women, whilst the 
actual resident population 
shows an increase of 3*8 
for both sexes, or almost 
exactly the same propor- 
tion. Emigration and im- 
migration have not rela- 
tively varied since 1881 and do not affect the district population as a whole. 

“ At the same time it is 


Subdivisions and ThInas. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with. 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

Sadar Subdivision* 
P&bhE •«« 


186,227 

— 1*8 

+ 6-3 

Chatmohar ... 


134,414 

+0-6 

+ 6-4 

Dulai in ... 

*•» 

184,146 

+0-9 

+21-1 

Mathura 

Itl 

96,702 

. 

—6-6 

+ 8‘6 

Total 

• •• 

800,488 

— 1*1 

+ 10-3 

Sirajganj Subdivision. 
Sir&jg&Hi ... ••• 

238,163 

240,766 

+8-6 

+ 8-9 

Slmhzadpur ... • 

... 

+9-2 

+ 7-6 

Baiganj 


98,910 

+7-1 

+121 

Ulapara ... 

•a. 

184,086 

+7*1 

+ 61 

Total 

•a. 

761,904 

+ 8-3 

+ 6-8 

District Total 

... 

1,362,392 

+3-9 

+ 83 



Ihmiobants. 

Esiigbants. 


Male. 

Female. 

Mole. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 





Faridpur ... ... 

2,822 

1,385 

6,987 

6,394 

Dacca .t# ... ... 

2,272 

763 

3,945 

2,206 

Maimansingh ... 

2,603 

1,670 

7,602 

4,705 

Nadia 

6,780 

3,693 

3,085 

2,962 

3,588 

Baishahi 

3,924 

3,473 

, 7,866 

Bogra 

712 

921 

6,300 

8,810 

Total 

19,013 

11,805 

35,684 

23,665 

v Other Districts. 





J Gssor ... ... 

1,308 

240 

415 

265 

Ilazaribagh 

1,663 

488 

•II 

... 

MuzafEarpur 

1,516 

160 

7 

... 

Saran ... 

1,666 

135 


A*. 

Mflldfl ... ... 

34 

15 

423 

587 

Calcutta 

144 

94 

1,186 

406 

Khulna 

40 

8 

1,099 

6 

Dinajpur 

45 

23 

1,097 

817 

Bangpur 

North-Western Pro- 

210 

74 

2,245 

1,819 

6,738 

1,358 

... 

• a. 

vinces. 






noticeable, as the mar- 
ginal statement proves, 
that a very much greater 
number of persons have 
sought homes in neigh- 
bouring districts, particu- 
larly Maimansingh, Farid- 
pur, Bogra, and Rajshahi, 
than have been attracted 
from them to Pabna, 
The great excess of emi- 
grant (23,665) over immi- 
grant (11,805) females in 
this movement of popula- 
tion makes it certain that 
numbers of families have 
left the district. The 
prosperity of the Sirajganj 
subdivision renders it im- 
probable that much of the 
emigration emanated from 
it, whilst the striking 
decadence of the head- 
quarters subdivision points to it as the source from which it came. This is 
precisely what has been already observed in the analysis of the Rajshahi 
population, and the cause is no doubt the same. The west of Pabna marches 
with the fever-stricken thdnds of Rajshahi, and is precisely like them in physical 
characteristics. The course of the great fever of 1881 to 1884 was the same 
in both districts. In the first year it was noticeably fatal in the Dulai thand. 
In the following year, Chatmohar and Pabna are reported to have suffered 
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severely, and. the District Magistrate wrote “many villages are relapsing into 
complete jungle,” and attributed the great unhealtniness to “ changes in the 
courses of the rivers, interfering with the drainage of the country. Large 
streams, which formerly passed through it, cleaning the surface and preventing 
the stagnation of the subsoil water, have now retired to many miles distant.” 
In 1883 the mortality in the three above-mentioned thdnds varied from 30*5 to 
34*4 per mille. In 1884, though the east of the district was still not very severe- 
ly affected by the prevailing malady, the whole district stood third on the list 
of fever-stricken districts in the province. The recorded mortality from fever 
rose from 9,401 deaths in 1880 to 36,014 in 1884. The Civil Surgeon reported 
in the latter year that the Ichhamati, which twenty years before was a large 
navigable river, and passed for fifty miles through a very crowded portion of 
the district, had silted up ■ in many parts, and was “ reduced to a series of 
stagnant pools. ” The District Magistrate commenting on the results of the 
census of 1891, partly explains the great decrease in the Mathura thdnd , by 
the fact that, during the revision of the village registers in the previous year, 
it appeared that several villages with a total population of 7,838 persons had 
disappeared in consequence of encroachments by the river Canges. He 
added : — “ The effects of the change in the course of the Granges do not stop 
here. Having cut away its northern bank, it now spreads over the country, 
leaving in many places such a deposit of sand as has ruined the fertility of the 
land, and has during the last two years caused distress in the south of Pabna, 
Dulai, and Mathura, which last year necessitated relief works. A sharp attack 
of cholera in each year also followed the floods, and it is pretty certain that 
many cultivators have left their lands and gone north. ” ' 

99. The growth of the Darjeeling district in the past twenty years is the 
Gunmawniunii. most remarkable expansion of population of which 
imnoBA- we have any record in the Lower Provinces. The 
population in 1872 was 94,712, whilst at the recent 
_ census it amounted to 

DARJEELING. 223,314, showing an in- 

crease of 136 per cent. 
Great as this growth of 
inhabitants is in the whole 
district, it is veiy much 
more marked in the hills 
area than in the Tarai, or 
submontane tract, which 
is conterminous with the 
Siliguri thdnd. In the lat- 
ter police circle population 
has increased from 47,985 


SION OF POPULATION. 
TION FEOM NlPAL. 


ThInas. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

Darjeeling- ... 

Kalimpong, 

Jor Bangala 

Kurseong ... 

Siliguri. 

District T otal ... 

60,963 

26,631 

18,078 

44,645 

72,997 

1 

J 

■ + 61*1 

+ 68-5 
+ 170 

| 96*7 

31*8 

223,314- 

+ 43-2 

2-86 


to 72,997, or by 52 per cent, in nineteen years. In the Himalayan thdnds the 

advance in the same period 
has been from 46,727 to 
150,3X7, or 222 per cent., 
an increase equalled only 
by the tea tracts of the' 
W estero Duars. Table A 
shows that the increase of 
the net population has 
been 12*9 percent, for men 
and 28*1 per cent, for 
women. The latter figure 
is an impossible one, and 
proves what was already 
more than Suspected, that 
there was an immense con- 
cealment of females- in 
1881. Many of them fled 
on the census night over 
the frontier into Nipal. 



1 

Immighants, 

Esiigbants. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous Districts. 

Jalpaiguri ... ... 

Pumea ... 

Other countries. 

Silfltim ...- ... 

Nipal ... ... 

Bhutan ... ... 

2,097 

0,271 

3,110 

47,799 

640 

1,808 

4,832 

2,946 
40,222 
671 - 

1,347 

827 

• •• 

••• 

894 

230 

• •• 

T ot&l ••• 

68,817 

60,378 

1,674 

1,124 

Other Districts. 

Lohardaga ... ... 

Chntia Nagpur ... 

Darbhanga 

MnzaSarpur 

Saran 

North-Western Provinces 

1,871 

732 

845 

2,045 

3,1 9L 
1,665 

1,726 

309 

193 

315 

272 

414 

1 

• •• 

6 

2 

... 

1 

2 

1 

8 

3 

fM' 


The marginal statement shows that 88,021 persons now resident in Darjeeling, 
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•were bom in Nipal. They are almost all found in the tea gardens in the bills. 
The 5,010 immigrants from Chutia Nagpur form a large section of the tea 
garden coolies of the Tarai, whilst the 11,103 persons from Pumea are mostly 
sellers on the Government farms, known as the Tarai jots, in the same quarter. 
Kalimpong is a vast Government estate, consisting mainly of forest. It con- 
tains only two tea gardens and two cinchona plantations, the remainder being 
divided .in agricultural plots amongst settlers from Nipal, Sikkim and Bhutan, 
as well as amongst the original Lepcha inhabitants. It was annexed from 
Bhutan in 1S65, and was then estimated to have a population of 3,536 souls. 
This number increased in 1881 to 12,683 and to 26,631 in 1891, or by 109*4 
per cent, in the past decade. The following quotations are from an excellent 
report by Mr. J. G. Bitchie, Deputy Commissioner : — 

“ The administrative history of the district is well known, and it is only necessary here 
to recapitulate it very briefly. In 1835 its nucleus was created by the cession of a portion 
of the hills by the Rajah of Sikkim to the British as a sanitarium.” “ In 1850, the Tarai 
(or the present Siliguri thana) was annexed from Sikkim, and the hill territory was extended 
to the present Nipal frontier on the west and to the Tista river on the east.” 

“ Under British rule native cultivation increased, but in the western half of the district 
has given way to tea. The tea industry was started in 1856, and has gone ahead with great 
strides, until the greater part of the culturable portion of the district in the hills and at the 
foot of the Mils, outside the Kalimpong subdivision, is under tea. The returns for 1890 
show 177 gardens, and an examination of the acreage contained in tea grants shows that 
242 square miles are comprised in tea estates. ‘In the Tarai ordinary cultivation is 
carried on by the aboriginal Rajbansis with an admixture of Muhammadans and other 
castes. Reclamation of land goes on steadily, but it is still estimated that 45 per cent, of the 
land is uncultivated. 5 ‘ The census of 1872 was not synchronous, being taken throughout the 
cold weather, and the results cannot, therefore, be considered very accurate. In 1881 the 
census was synchronous, but in consequence of coolies absconding from tea gardens from 
panic and other causes, it is probable that the figures were below the mark. It is believed 
that the present census represents very fairly the present population of the district. Taught 
by previous experience, the people viewed the enumeration without apprehension, and the 
managers of tea gardens co-operated satisfactorily in the work, and took core to secure an 
accurate census of their gardens.’ ‘With the great inorease of tea cultivation in the last 
ten years, a large inorease of population was expeoted, but the results exceed the most 
liberal forecasts. The last annual return of tea' cultivation is for the year 1890. Compared 
with the year 1SS1, there were 177 gardens against 153, and 45,585 acres actually under tea, 
against 30,515 on the previous date . 3 

“A curious feature in the figures is the large proportional increase of the female popu- 
lation in the Sadar and Kurseong charges. One probable explanation of part of the 
increase is that at the 1S81 census many females were purposely omitted from enumeration 
through unreasonable apprehensions. The smallest increase appears in the Siliguri thana. 
In 1881 the population, exclusive of tea gardens, that is to say practically the population of 
the Tarai jots, was 52,840, while the corresponding population in the present census is 59,763, 
giving an increase of 13 per cent. Much land has been oleared in the last ten years, and the 
inorease would no doubt |have been larger but for the great unhealthiness of climate. The 
preponderance of males over females in this thana is noticeable, the males forming 57 per 
cent, of the population. In the Tarai jots they are 55 per cent.” 


100. The following table intercompares the population of tea estates, 

Government farms and forest in the whole district, 

excluding the two municipal towns. It shows that 
omitting forest the population is denser than is ordinarily supposed, and that 
the tea industry employs nearly half the population of the district : — 


Difpkbest beads. 

Area in 


Pebsoes. 

Number of 
persons 
per square 
mile. 

Number of 
houses 
per square 
mile. 

Number of 
persons 
per occupied 
bouse. 

square 

miles. 

a 

Females. 

Total. 

Tea estates 

242 


WM 

42,449 

WM 


H 

4-4 

Government farmB ... 

SS2 



44,971 

MS 

■ 


5-1 

Forests 

439 


H 3 

1,5S6 

j 

H 


n 



The small size of the household, amongst., the garden labourers, whose families 
include few dependents, except children, is noticeable. 
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Daoca. 


EASTERN BENGAL AND ITS DEPENDEN ODES. 


LATION. 


(a) The Inland Districts, Dacca, Taridpcr, Maimansingii, Tippera, and 
Jessor. ( b ) Tiie Littoral Districts, Khulna, Bakharganj, Noakhali, 
and Chittagong. The Hill Tracts op Chittagong. Hill Tippera. 

. . 101. The tlireo tables on pages 70 and 71 givo the net population of the 
Net rortJUMON. districts of Eastern Bengal and the statistics of 

immigration and emigration. There is a small error, 
which is most probably confined to the districts of Noakhali, Tippera, and 
Bakharganj, due to the census tables of Burma hot giving the district of 
birth-place . for _ persons born in Bengal except in the case of Chittagong. 
Excluding immigrants from Chittagong, 37,071 persons born in Bengal were 
found in Burma. It is now impossible to distribute them, but it is known 
that the majority come from the threo above-mentioned districts, and chiefly 
from Noakhali. This fact would add considerably to the increase of their net 
population, and emphasises the opinion that the increase in Noakhali, and prob- 
ably in the south of Tippera, is m part attributable to improved enumeration. 
Table A is incomplete for Khulna and Jessor, in consequence of large changes 
in their area since 1881, and for the Hill Tracts of Chittagong and Hill Tippera, 
because migration statistics were not obtained for them before the census under 
report. Excluding theso special tracts the not increase in Eastern Bengal 
is 15*6 per cent, for males and 14*0 for females. It is impossible to determine 
with accuracy how far hotter census work lias contributed to this result, but 
it may be roughly estimated to bo about throe per cent, for each sex. 

102. The marginal table shows that the population of this great district 
Gkeat development of fopd- owes more than one-fourth if its number to the 

growth of nineteen years. This large development 

is duo to two main causes : 
DACCA. the extension of jute 

cultivation and the com- 
paratively great healthi- 
ness of the country, which 
is annually submerged and 
purified by the floods of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra. 
Nearly all the rivers, — and 
they are very numerous, — 
flow throughout the year 
and afford an ample and 
pure water-supply. Table 
A shows that, although 
the number of emigrants 
is large, a more Consider- 
able number of persons, 
as compared with 1881, 
enter the district, and the 
local net population gives 
an increase in the past ten 
years' of 13*3 for males 
and 12' 1 for females.. The 
second marginal statement 
also shows that the move- 
ments of population be- 
tween Dacca and contigu- 
ous districts fairly balance 
one another for men. As 
to more' distant areas, 
although the district re- 
ceives 17,063 persons from 
Bihar and 13,702 from . 


Subdivisions and ThXnJCs. 


Sadar Subdivision. 


Lalbfigli 

Kapasia 

Sabbar 

Nawabganj 

JCeraniganj 


Total 


Narainganj Subdivision. 

Naraimsanj ... ... 

Rupganj ... ... 

Raipura ... ... 

Total 

Manikganj Subdivision. 
Manikganj 

Jafirganj ... ... 

Haririunpur 

Total 

Munsbiganj Subdivision. 

Mtmsliiganj ... ... 

Srinagar .... ... 

T otal ... 

District T otal ••• 


Population in 
1891. 

Percentage 
of < 

variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 

of 

variation 
between 
18S1 and 
1872. 

89,633 

142,598 

207,474 

170,697 

186,634 

+ 4-8 
+189 
+183 
+ 9-7 
+13T 

+16-3 

+12-5 

+13-4 

+16-1 

(«) 

790,836 

+13-8 

+14-8 

138,205 

197,052 

239,259 

+33-2 

+20-2 

+18’0 

+11-9 

+19-3 

+30‘7 

674,516 

+22-0 

+221 

200,038 
148,763 
■ 100,308 

+ 8-4 
+ 3-4 

mi. 

+ 9-7 
+ 6-7 
+ 4-9 

449,099 

+ 4-6 

+ 7-2 

292,847 

813,258 

+20-2 

+13-7 

+25-2 
+ 3‘8 

i 806,105 

+18-7 

+12-8 

2,420,656 

+14-6 

14-2 


(a) Included In Lalbagta. 
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other 1 provinces, , princi- 
pally in Upper India, it 
sends out 13,320 persons 
to Calcutta and 13,550 to 
Bakharganj, besides large 
contingents to Noakhali 
and Assam. There is, how- 
ever, a great difference in 
the classes, by which the 
two streams are fed. The 
immigrants are mostly 
low-born labourers, whilst 
a considerable portion of 
the emigrants are members 
of the better castes, who 
travel into nearly every 
district of Bengal Proper 
in pursuit of employment, 
either professional or cleri- 
cal. Very few reach Bihar 
or Orissa, but as many as 
42,885 persons are found 
in Bengali districts, other 
than contiguous, against 
9,771 received by Dacca from those districts. Dacca imports labourers from the 
Hindi-speaking provinces of Northern India and exports pleaders, doctors, 
clerks, and traders to other parts of Bengal Proper. A large^ section, probably 
the largest, of persons born in Dacca and found elsewhere is contributed by 
boatmen, whose craft find their way to every riverside market east of Calcutta. 
The greater number, however, of this class were censused in contiguous 
districts. 

103. Mr. Jenkins, the District Magistrate, makes the following remarks 

„ on the increase of population in the several thdnas 

The increase explained. the district ._ r r 


Disteicts. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

, Contiguous Sis- 





tricts. 

Faridpur 

7.268 

4,731 

8,782 

5,751 

Maimansingh 

16,790 

15,990 

14,822 

6)28 d 

763 

Pabna 

3,945 

2, 206 

2,272 . 

Tippera 

6,459 

4,183 

12,053 

4,795 

Total 

34,462 

27,110 

37,829 

17,584 

Other Districts. 





Bakharganj 

1,043 

351 

12,236 

1,314 

Nadia 

3,767 

251 

700 

736 

Patna 

1,287 

317 

164 

89 

Muzaffarpur 

2,106 

143 

67 

44 

Saran 

3,315 

193 

3 

1 

Slialiabad 

885 

337 


• »• 

Monghyr 

6,317 

378 

113 

19 

24-Parganas 

63 

76 

1,464 

397 

Calcutta 

369 

565 

10,370 

2,960 

Khulna 

26 

19 

1,373 

102 

Bangpur 

Noakhali ... 

63 

79 

1, 395 

391 

636 

38 

2,153 

607 

Kuch Bihar 

64 

68 

794 

212 

North-Western Pro- 

6,681 

1,056 

• •• 

... 

vinces. 





Assam 

4,030 

416 

7,676 

1,340 


“The largest increase has been in Narainganj thand and then in Munshiganj. The Sub- 
divisions! Officer of Narainganj reports that all over the subdivision the population has 
considerably increased since the census of 1872, owing to the faot that during the last twenty 
years the tenants have had a succession of plentiful years, partly oaused by the extension of 
the jute orop, and partly by favourable weather. The increase is not, he thinks, due to immi- 
gration in any material degree. Further, he is of opinion that the recent census may have 
been more efficient and included many persons in remote and jungly traots, who escaped the 
census of 1881. But without even supposing .this, the country with its considerable area of 
waste and jungly lands had room for natural extension of cultivation, and the great develop- 
ment of the jute trade has facilitated this inorease. The Subdivisional Officer of Munshiganj 
reports that the cause of increase in his subdivision is that there is no malaria in that part of 
the country, and the annual floods flush the country dean. So he thinks the general health 
of the people -being good, the population has been increasing. This, however, would not 
sufficiently explain the inorease, for this subdivision is very subject to cholera. It is the home 
of a very prohfio olass, the bhadraloJc, who fill the derkships and supply educated officers for 
Government and private appointments. These people are not directly dependent on the soil, 
but draw their maintenance from a very wide area. Kapasia, Sabhar, and Eupgonj show the 
next largest inorease. This is due to reclamation of jungle and increase of cultivation. 
There is still room for extension in these thdnas. The Manikganj subdivision and Nawab- 
ganj thdna show the smallest increase. That part of the Manikganj subdivision which lies 
south and west of the Dhaleswari seems to be deteriorating, and much land is out of cultivation 
or grows very poor orops. Harirdmpur thand , where there is an actual decrease of population, 
has lost muoh land by diluviation. The Nawabganj thand has also lost some lands. ” 

Although free to a great extent from malarial fever, Dacca district suffers 
much from cholera, an outbreak occurring nearly every year in some part of 
its area. In 1881 cholera carried off 7*24 per thousand, of the population of 
Narainganj town and rather more in the following year, when Manikganj town 
lost 9*55 per mille of its inhabitants from the same disorder. The mortality from 
cholera in 1884 in Harirampur ilidna was 8*28 per thousand, in Munshiganj 
thdnd 8*27, and 3 *85 in the whole district. The average for the district for the 
. quinquennium 1885 — 89 was 2*11, rising in 1890 to 4*31 per thousand, being 9*79 
in Narainganj town, 7*61 in Sabhar thdnd } and 5*31 in Munshiganj thand. These 
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EASTERN 
Table A.— VARIATION ' OF 


\ 

I 

t 

districts. 

1 1891. ' 

Total 

POPULATION. 

IMMIGEAKTS. 

Emigeahts. 

Net 

POPULATION, 

Male. 

Female. 

.Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 

EASTERN BENGAL. 









Inland Districts-* 

* 








• Dacca 

1,200,583 

1,220,073 

68,903 

32£38 

72,855 

26£28 . 

1,204,535 

1,213, 664 

Faridpur 

893,091 

904,229 

41,637 

31,696 

62,753 

88,409 

■ 914,207 

900 £43 

Maimansingh ... 

1,788,616 

1,683,670 

78,783 

23£07 

32,271 

24,710 

1,742,104 

1,685,073 

Ttppera 

911,789 

871,136 

37,965 

18,697 

20,828 

12,898 

894,662 

866/337 

lessor 

' 941,334 

94 7,493 

24,083 

87,837 

61,075.; 

63,868 

963,326 

973,608 

littoral Districts— 









Khulna ... ... ... 

617,981 

669,671 

61,872 

28,007 

13,694 

13,618 

579,803 

646,182 

Bakharganj 

1,104,443 

1,049,622 

51,725 

12 £88 

28,944 

14£67 

1,081,662 

1,061,901 

Foakhali 

508,727 

600,966 

10,976 

' 7,743 

21,093 

7,613 

518,844 

600£36 

Chittagong 

615,863 

674,299 

7,824 

3,872 

18,753 

7 £90 

626,797 

677,817 

Total ... 

7,023,127 

6,903,796 

74,953 

46,717 

78,251 

32£73 

7,026,285 

6£8 9,661 

Kilt Tracts of Chittagong 

59,566 

3 

7,594 

mm 

287 

l ' I 

52,459 

47,017 

Kill Ttppera 

71,596 

■ 

19,262 

m 

433 

mm 

52,767 

62,158 


Table B.— 


IllBTBICIS. 

Born in the 

DIBTEIOT. 

Born in contiguous 

DISTRICTS. 

In OTHER DISTRICTS 

op Bengal. 

Ik Bihae. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

• 

Male. 

Female. 

Inland Districts— 

Dacca 

1,131,680 

1,187,136 

34,462 


6,324 

2,44 7 

15,484 

1£79 

Faridpur 

851,454 

872,634 

26,798 

26,666 

8,079 

4,616 

4,282 

440 

Maimansingh 

1,709,833 

1,660£63 

34,176 

18,297 

5,105 

1,062 

15,626 

. 977 

Ttppera 

873,834 

862,439 

30,180 

17,676 

1,624 

363 

3,974 

- 186 

tX CS80T ... ii< ... 

917,251 

919,666 

17,619 

23,198 

3,031 


1,693 

322 

DUtoral Districts— 

Khulna 

666,109 

631,664 

44,398 

26,897 

3,872 

330 

1,790 

168 

Bakharganj , ... 

1,052,719 

1,036 £34 

29,553 

8£28 

17,895 

3,148 

2,161 

293 

•Koakhall 

497,761 

493 £23 

6,439 

6,609 

3,959 

1,119 

149 

20 

Chittagong ... 

608,044 

. 670,427 

2,871 

1,438 

2,042 

1,04 7 

754 

169 

Kill Tracts of Chittagong 

61,072 

46,736 

6,064 

696 

591 

37 

76 

7 

Kill Ttppera 

62,334 

61,780 

17,780 

13£98 

685 

271 

80 

43 


Table C.— 


BOBS IN THE DISTBICI 


SlSTBICIB. 

The District. 

Contiguous dib- * 

TRICT3. 

Other districts 
os Bekoae. 

Bihae. 

f 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female.' 

| Male. 

Female. 

Inland Districts— 

Dacca ... ... 

1,131,680 

1,187,135 

37,029 

17 £94 

34,293 

8£92' 


220 

Faridpur 

851,454 

872/134 

46,666 

21£23 

16,010 

7,061 

42 

18 

Maimansingh 

1,709,833 

1,660 £63 

25,717 

22/386 

C/42S 

2 £67 

HI 

49 

Ttppera . _ 

573,834 

862,439 

18,678 

iificr 

1,885 

. 879 


38 

*TrM*or M ^ 

917,251 

910,666 

31,019 

28,636 

19,010 

’ 25/136 


23 

JAtinral 2>Utrleta~ 

Khutna Mi ^ 

566,109 

631,664 

11,721 

12,766 

1,018 

7 49 

8 

6 

Itahhnrganf 

1,032,718 

lfiS6£34 

20,053 

' 12 £61 

8,609 

1£76 

24 

4 

Xoakhatt 

407,751 

493,223 

15,277 

6/178 

5,729 

1£25 


4 

WtUtagfrnQ Mi 

035,054 

070,427 

0,100 

2,428 

9,512 

4£42 

22 

7 

1UU Tract, of Chittagong 

51,972 

4f»f75G 

237 

■ 282 





mu Tijrp+m 

62,334 

61,780 

75 

46 

325 

. . .249 





Including tfao 
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BENGAL. 

NET POPULATION. 


; , - 



1881. 




Variation op net 
population. 

Percentage op 
variation. 

Total rorru- 
hon. 

Iuiigbasts. 

E3IIG&AST9. 

Net 

POPULATION. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mate. 

Femalo. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 



1,0S2,US 

1,080,887 

44, DOS 

29,760 

74,935 

liOfSOS 

1.0G3.005 

1,081 #3 2 

+141,470 

+151,752 

+ 13-3 

+ 12-1 

£03,503 

828,216 

41,503 

58,661 

7S.S39 

50,044 

825,104 

819499 

+ £9,043 

+ 81,544 

+ 107 

+ 9-9 

1,555.005 

1400,252 

03,303 

5Gfil8 

21,433 

20,725 

1,510,140 

l t 484 t o59 

+225,961 

+ 200,754 

+ 14-9 

+ 15-5 

7SS.4S0 

7 45411 

20,174 

12,091 

15,103 

11,185 

703,379 

7 45,005 

+131,253 

+ 120 #52 

+ 17-2 

+ 16-1 

053,271 

SSO,10i 


H of available. 


m 

... 

... 

... 

~ 

... 

503,402 

SllfiiG 


Hot available. 


... 


... 

... 


... 

073,473 

027,410 

47,115 

15484 

27,054 

18,255 

934,013 

950,481 

+127,611 

+ 121,420 

+ 13-3 

+ 15-0 

415, 24S 

405# 24 

0,057 

5,669 

13,471 

Gfi97 

419,032 

405^52 

+ 99,212 

+ 94#84 

+ 23-6 

+ 23-5 

531,013 

000,692 

5, SOS 

5,124 

9,041 

4,120 

535,332 

601,688 

+ 91,465 

+ 76,129 

+ 17-0 

+ 12-7 

6,054,513 

G,OSS,S72 

S7.733 

46,802 

79, SOS 

29,522 

6,076,057 

6,041452 

+950, 3SS 

+1 848,259 

+ 15-6 

+ 14-0 

50,540 

45,051 


Hot ara 

liable. 


••• 

•M 

• •• 

... 

|H 


51,453 

44,179 


Hot available. 


... 

... 


... 


... 


IMMIGRANTS, 1891. 


Is Ousu. 

Is CnrriA 
Nagpce.* 

In o titer Pro- 
VINCES OP 

India. 

Is OTItET. 

CorSIEIES. 

Total 

non GRANTS. 

Percentage op immi- 
grants TO TOTAL 
POPULATION. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 



Female. 

Total. 

333 

82 

55 

58 

12.002 

1,640 

177 

42 

65,933 

52,958 

5-7 

2*6 

4-2 

191 

17 

144 

115 

2,043 

852 

100 

20 

41,037 

51,695 

4‘6 

3-5 

4*0 

1S3 

09 

231 

25 

23,312 

2 , 763 

150 

62 

>5,783 

25,207 

4-4 

1-3 

2-9 

IHtTI 

O 

CS 

o 

1,032 

472 

53 

8 

37.3C5 

18,697 

26 

3- 2 

2-9 

300 

25 

179 

155 

US2 

207 

103 

10 

24,053 

27fS57 

2-5 

S-9 

2-7 

S3} 

51 

461 

175 

930 

117 

56 

1 

51,872 

28,007 

6-3 

5-0 

-0-7 

431 

20 

17 

. 4 

1,425 

207 

1S3 

28 

51,725 

12#88 

4-6 

1-1 

2-9 

50 

4 

3 


353 

81 

17 

10 

10,976 

#V 745 

2-1 

1-5 

1-8 

103 

5G 

623 

476 

1,379 

7 OO 

43 

6 

7,824 

5472 

1-2 

0-5 

09 

5 

m 

321 

55 

310 

84 

ns 

107 

7,594 

085 

127 

2*0 

7-9 

U 

H 

12 

11 

647 

571 

m 

72 

13,202 


267 

21-5 

24-2 


EMIGRANTS, 1891. 


AND FOUND IN— _ 

Total emgeasts. 

Percentage op emigrants 

TO TOTAL POPULATION 
PORN IN DISTRICT. 

OEIS3A. 

Chttxa Nagpus.* 

OlHEE PEOVISCE5. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

CG 

92 

f 

21 

51 

7,576 

1,340 

So;43l 

27 469 

6*6 

2*2 

4*4 

10 

O 

25 

15 

... 

... 

62,753 

28,409 

6*8 

5*1 

60 

47 

3 

5 

6 

11.S00 

6,495 

43,577 

51,203 

2*5 

1-8 

2-4 

13 

12 

... 

... 

5, SOB 

5492 

25,197 

18,890 

2-S 

2-1 

2-5 

8 

off 

50 

21 

... 

~ 

51,075 

55,852 

5*2 

5-5 

5-4 

3 

.a. 

45 

m 

4 



13,091 

15418 

2-3 

2-4 

2-4 

18 

56 

10 

l 


... 

SS^H 

14467 

3*6 

1-4 

2-0 . 

SO 

6 

1 

... 

... 

... 

21,093 

7fil5 

4-0 

1-5 

2*8 

45 

1 

43 

22 

53,740 

16°75 

77,493 

2o f ffffo 

12-5 

S-5 

7-9 


••• 

... 

... 

... 

M . 

.237 

2S2 

0*5 

0-5 

0-5 

... 


S3 

So 

471 

455 

904 

811 

2*2 

1-2 
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Faridpur. 
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losses are, however, more than counterbalanced by the very high birth-rate 
described in Chapter X, principally amongst the Musalman inhabitants. 

104. The figures on the margin give ovidonco of a steady progress in the 

Faridpur district during the two past decades. Table 
A shows that tho real increase waB somewhat larger 


Laege and continuous inoeease. 


FARIDPUR, 


Subdivisions and TuZnXs, 


Sndar Subdivision. 

Faridpur 
Bhusna 
Avranpar 
Bhanga 
Mnksudpur , 

Total 

Madaripur Subdivision. 
Madaripur 
Gopalganj 
Kotalipnra 
Pnlang 

Sibckar . 

Total v ... 

Goalundo Subdivision. 
Goalundo ... 

Baliakandi ... ... 

Fangsa ... 

T otal ... 

District Total ... 


Population in 
1891. 

Pcrcont- 
ngo o £ 
vnrmtion 
with 1881. 

Forcontajgo 
of variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

06,985 

102,182 

102,048 

187,839 

176,418 

+ 6-8 
— 4-8 
+ 2‘Q 
+ 11-4 
+ 12‘4 

+ 6*9 

— C‘9 

— 1*8 
+ 16*1 
+ 16*4 

686,422 

+ 6-0 

+ 7*3 

198,648 

96,834 

79,129 

279,084 

181.862 

+ 10'6 
+ 13-4 
+ 19‘6 

4- 8-8 
+ 129 

(a) — 297 
— 3'8 
+ 109 
+ 46*2 
+ 62-8 

780,447 

+ 13-0 

+ 9-2 

126,038 

97.7B8 

128.616 

+ 188 
+ 60-2 
16-8 

+ 7*4 
+ 8-4 
+ 12-6 

360,451 

+ 8*0 

+ 8-8 

1,797,320 

+ 6-8 | + 8-0 


Madaripur E 


9 duo to transfer of jurisdiction. 


in tho last ten years than 
9*8 per cent., tho true in- 
crease of males being as 
large, as 10-7 per cent. At 
tho time of the census an 
appreciable portion of the 
population had gone south 
to Bakharganj and Khul- 
na, probably to tho Sun- 
darbans, to help to reap 
the rice harvest. Faridpur 
makes a fair exchange of 
population, both males and 
females, with Dacca and 
Jessor, but its more favour- 
able climate Las attracted 
many more from the fever- 
stricken areas of Pabna 
and Nadia than it has sent 
out to theso districts. The 
second marginal statement 
gives the accurate num- 
bers. The Bihari labourer 
rarely finds his way south 
of tho Ganges in Eastern 
Bengal, there being only 
4,722 persons from Bihar 
in Faridpur, and they are 
mostly men in permanent 
employ as messengers or 
orderlies in the service of 
the local zamindars. The 
Dhangar coolie from Chu- 
tia Nagpur is also almost 
entirely absent. The road 
labourers come mostly 
from Nadia. Emigration 
from Faridpur is almost 
confined to Bengal Pro- 
per, and is small, except 
with next-door-neighbour 
districts. Most of the 
persons found further 
afield are boatmen, who go 
to Calcutta and elsewhere 
in considerable numbers 
in connection with the 
rice export trade. The District Magistrate explains the decrease of popula- 
tion in thdnd Bhusna as due partly to the silting up of the river Barasia, which 
is no longer navigable. The considerable market of Saidpur and other villages 
on its banks have consequently declined in population. He adds:— “ Thdnd 
Bhusna is comparatively thickly wooded and covered with jungle, .which gives 
cover to wild boars : a large number of cultivators have been obliged to shift 
their residence to the neighbouring thdnd Baliakandi. The decrease of 15*8 per . 
cent, in Pangsa thdnd is also due to similar causes.” It appears that the latter 
area has suffered from the inroads of the Ganges in the same manner as the 
Mathura thdnd of Pabna district on the opposite bank. The soil has also 
been overlaid with sand and lost much of its productiveness. The immense 
increase in Baliakandi is attributed to refugees from the two above-mentioned 


Distbiots. 


IUUIOBANX3. 

EmonANTS. 


Malo. 

Female. 

. Mole. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. " 

8,782 

6,761 

7,268 

4,731 

Pabna ... 


6,987 

6,894 

2,822 

1,385 

Jossor ,.i 


6,268 

768 

7,876 

6,192 

6,166 

Khulna ... 


678 

6,367 

2,141 

Tippera ... 


450 

904 

3,451 

890 

Bakharganj 


8,663 

4,162 

21,666 

6,020 

N Total 


28,788 

26,855 

46,668 

21,323 

Other Districts. . 
Nadia ... ... 

6,271 

3,039 

1,903 

2,626 

847 

24-Parganas 


194 

180 

2,664 

Calcutta ... 


162 

222 

4,182 

1,109 

Dinajpnr 


23 

12 

616 

691 

Maimansingh 

••• 

627 

266 

2,029 

1,616 

819 

Noakhali 


899 

48 

308 



1,398 

71 

• M 

• •• 

Monghyr 

North-Western 


1,279 

35 

17 

2 

Pro- 

1,271 

439 

• •• 

lit 

vinces. 
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A MIItlON OF ISCBE1SE SINCE 


1872 


MAIMANSINGH. 


Subdivisions and ThIn^s. 


Sadar Subdivision. 

Nasirabad ... ... 

Phulpnr ... 

Gofargaon ... ... 

Iswarganj 

Phulbaria ... ... 

ota! ... 

Tfetrakona Subdivision. 

Nctrakona • M ••• 

Durgapur • •• • •• 

Ecndua tit ••• 

*1” otal ... 

Jamalpur Subdivision. 

Jamalpur Hi ••• 

Diwanganj ••a M» 

Shcrpur ••• 

Nalitabari ... ... 

Total ... 

Tangail Subdivision. 
Tangail •a* »ii 

Gopalpur ... ... 

Enlihati ... ... 

Total ... 

Kisorganj Subdivision. 

Eisorganj IM ••• 

Kikli m in 

Bajitpur • aa M* 

T otal ««a 

District Total 


police circles settling in it. It is to be observed that the loss of population in 
them, some 25,000, added to a 12 per cent, local increase, would account for 
the 60 per cent, growth of Baliakandi. 

105. The census returns show that the population of Maimansingh has 

increased by over a million in nineteen years, but 
there is no doubt but the returns of 1872 were 
very deficient, and that probably hundreds of thou* 

sands were omitted in 
that year. J udged by the 
increase in the neigh- 
bouring districts of Dacca 
and Tippera, the increase 
of 13*4 per cent, since 
1881 may, however, be 
accepted as real, and it 
seems certain that it was 
still greater in the pre- 
ceding period, probably 
half of that recorded, or 
about 15 per cent. Still any 
advance beyond this per- 
centage, such as appears 
in the 1891 figures for 
thdnds Phulpur, Grafar- 
gaon, Phulbaria, Netra- 
kona, Jamalpur, Diwan- 
ganjjNalitabari, &c., must 
be regarded as very pro- 
bably due to more accurate 
enumeration. This vast 
growth is accounted for by 
the fact that even now the 
density of population is for 
Eastern Bengal low, ex- 
cept in the southern thdnds 
bordering on the Dacca 
district. The average 
pressure per square mile 
in the north half of the 
district is little more than 
400 to the square mile, 
and there is still room for 
settlers. The marginal 
statement shows that, 
whilst the interchange of 
men with contiguous dis- 
tricts is pretty equal on 
both sides, 22,385 women 
came in, against 12,404 
who 1 went out in search of 
new homes. Bihar also 
sends 15,626 men, of 
whom 18,118 come from 
the single district of 
Saran. Table A proves 
that, on the whole, female 
emigrants exactly balance 
female immigrants, but 
male emigrants, counting 
32,271 in 1891, are not half the number of male immigrants, 78,783, in the 
same year. The increase of the net male population is 14*9 per cent., against 
an actual increase of 15 per cent. A noticeable feature in the immigration from 
Dacca is that only 6,285 women come in to 14,822 men. The latter are for 


Population in 
1891. 

Percentage 

of 

variation 
witli 1881. 

Percentage 

of 

variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872, 

231,425 

139,029 

140,605 

249,232 

92,729 

+ 10*4 
+ 22-1 
+ 19-1 
+ 8‘6 
+ 26‘0 

+ 28-0 
+ 180 
+ 408 
+ 35-1 

• 

853,020 

+ 14*8 

+ 30*3 

249,550 

115,727 

2S9.070 

+ 20-2 
— 06 
+ 9-2 

+ 34-2 
+ 31 
t 

854,347 

— 11*3 

+ 26*6 

243,631 

129,589 

120,883 

85,639 

+ 16-2 
+ 28‘D 
+ 1-6 
+ 24*6 

+ 19*6 
+ 18 9 

} + 21*3 

679,742 

+ 16-2 

+ 20*1 

422,950 

306,886 

129,639 

+ 18-2 
+ 4-4 
+ 28-3 

+ 48*5 
+ 71*5 
— 23*3 

859,475 

+ 14-2 

+ 40*6 

162,311 

139,043 

234,249 

+ 12-3 
+ 135 
+ 9-4 

+ 235 
+ 26*2 
+ 34*4 

625,602 

+ IH 

+ 28*9 

3,472,186 

+ 13-4 

+ 29*9 


• Included In NasMnd t Included in Netralom. 


Districts. 

IsnilOBANTS. 

Emigbants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mole. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 

Dacca ... 

Patna ... 

Bogra ... 

Bangpnr 

Tippera ... 

14,823 

7,602 

1,339 

840 

3,939 

6,285 

4,706 

1,027 

326 

61 

16,790 

2,603 

1.0S1 

3,859 

1,4S4 

15,990 

1,670 

700 

2,312 

1,813 

Total 

28,442 

12,404 

26,717 

22,385 

Other Districts. 
Faridpur 

Saran ... ... 

MuzafEarpur ... 

Calcutta ... 

Assam ... 
North-Western Pro- 
vinces. 

2,029 

13,118 

1,350 

200 

5,734 

18,161 

319 

600 

29 

5,893 

2,081 

627 

••• 

2.464 

11,306 

••• 

265 

286 

6,493 



Tippera. 
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DISXBIGT. 


tippera. 


Subdivisions and Th^nIs. 


the most part members of the better class from Bikrampur,’ wlio leave their 
female folk behind and devote themselves to; professional pursuits. The 
small number of female .immigrants from Tippera is almost certainly aii 
error of compilation, now incorrigible^ The only decrease in population is in 
the Durgapur thand, where the devastation caused by wild pig and other 
animals in the jungles at the foot of the Graro Hills, have caused many families 
to retreat to less exposed villages. 

106. The Tippera district returns the great increase of 18*6 per cent, for 
Exceptional growth of po- imdes and. 16 '7 for females, but Table A. shows that 
pulation in the south of the part of it is due to immigration, the advance of the 

net male population being 17*2 and of females 16T 

percent. Still this progress 
is so great that it is diffi- 
cult to explain it, except 
by supposing that better 
counting in 1891 had 
much to do with it, par* 
ticularly in the south of 
the district in the Chand- 
pur subdivision. The 
District Magistrate ob- 
serves that “the largest 
increase appears along the 
banks of the Meghna and 
its main tributaries, vast 
areas of char land, for- 
merly the habitation of 
pigs, being now under 
cultivation. The least 
difference appears in the 
more densely populated 
areas, the increase being 
most marked in tracts, 
which formerly comprised 
a. large extent of waste 
lands, or where the subsi- 
dence of rivers has opened 
out new lands for cultiva-r 
tion.” The Census statis- 
tics of 1891 bear out 
these opinions only in 
part. It is true that the 
average density of the 
whole district in 1881 was 
607 persons to the square 
mile, whilst in Chandpur 
subdivision it was only 
490, and in the Hajiganj 
ihdnd 404, both very low 
figures for Eastern Bengal. 
The pressure of population 
has, no doubt, grown in the 


Sadar Subdivision. 
Comilla 
Muradnagar 
Daudkandi 
Cliandina 
Ohandagram 
Laksham 

Total 

Brahmanbaria Sub- 
. division. 

Brahmanbaria 
Kasha ... 

Nabinagar ... 

Total ... 

Chandpur Subdivision. 

Chandpur 
Hajiganj 


Ml 

ttft 


Total 
District T otal 


Population in 
1891. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion with 
• 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

167,905 

176,911 

173,068 

93,312 

116,688 

103,401 

+ 13*3 
+ 16-1 
+ 20'7 
+ 18'8 
+ 131 
+ 19‘0 

+ 14-0 
— 28*6 
- -06 

— 24*2 
+ 42-9 

— 2*9 

821,285 

+ 16-7 

— 6-5 

262,933 

127,318 

199,846 

+ 11*2 
+ 11 ‘5 
+ 13*6 

+ 13*7 
— 12-3 
+ 6B-8 

690,097 

+ 11-9 

* 18-6 

260,688 

110,866 

+ 34*3 
+ 22-6 

— 12-5 
’ + 95*4 

371,653 

+ 30-8 

+ 31-3 

1,782,935 

+ 17-9 

+ 7-8 


Distbicis. 

Imhigbants. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 
Noakhali ■ 

Hill Tippera 

Dacca ... ... 

Fnridpur.. % 
Bakharganj ... 

Maimansingh 

Total 

Other Districts. 
Chittagong 

Saran ... ... 

Assam- ... 

8,149 

•75 

12,063 

.8,461 

674 

1,484 

4,431 

46 

4,795 

890 

278 

1,813 

2,901 
4,320 
6,459 
, 450 

809 
3,939 

4,061 
•2,625 
4,183 
904 
. 233 

61 

26;78B 

12,253 

18,878 

11,987 

1,132 

1„939 

4,394 

81 

29 

6,422 

733 

6,369 

226 

6,992 


two latter areas to 641 and 495 respectively, the greatest increase being in 
Chandpur tlidnd , the density in which has risen from 545 to. 732- ; ~an increase of • 
187 persons to the square mile or 34'3 per cent. It is also equally true that in 
thoBrnhmanbaria subdivision, on the other hand, the pressure of population was 
ns high as GS5 in 1881, and that the increase there has been only 12*0 per cent., 
or 82 persons to the square mil e. Table B, however, proves that immigration 
from outside the district accounts for only 2*6 per cent, of the whole male 
inhabitants and 3*2 of the female. In fact an examination of the birth-place 
statistics, ihdnd by ihdnd, does not support the view that new settlors have come 
in any great number to any of those police circles, which show a large increase, ' 
except Chandpur, in which settlers, chiefly from Dacca and Noakhali, form 7‘4- 
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per cent.' of the inhabitants. Still this leaves a local increase of 26 , 9 per cent, to 
be accounted for. It is most improbable that it can be due to movements of the 
people within the district, as no part of it. shows signs of losing population. 
The percentage of emigrants amongst the inhabitants of Hajiganj is only 3*1 
per cent., of Daudkandi 1*6, and of Chandina ’9 ; per cent. It seems certain 
that the extreme increases in these and some other thdnds is due to better census 
work. The district is fairly healthy, but not to such a degree as to explain the 
development recorded. The water-supply, except near the great river Meghna, 
is not good after the rains, and is actually bad in the hot weather, outbreaks of 
cholera being frequent. If, however, there has been an internal mig ration it 
has been, as in Bakharganj, from north to south. 

107. The great decay of population in the Jessor and Nadia districts 
Great decat oe population 18 the most unsatisfactory fact brought to light 
except in a few Eastern thanas. by the recent census. The decrease of inhabitants 


JESSOR. 


Subdivisions and ThIkIs. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
■with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

Sadar Subdivision 
Jessor mi ••• 

• 

• •• 

157.922 

— 6-6 

+ 8-6 

Kaliganj 


83,088 

— 6-9 

+ 1-1 

Bagherpara ... 

Gadkhali 

••• * 

67,684 

— 98 

+ 88 


68,710 

— 6-6 

+ 9-6 

Mnnirnmpur ... 

• M 

149,611 

— 3-8 

4- 89 

Xeghebpur 

• •• 

82,840 

— 3-0 

4- ’7 

Total 

... 

694,835 

— 6-3 

+ 6-6 

Jhenidalia Subdivision. 
Jhenidaha 

89,915 

—12-3 

+19-9 

S&lkopSi ••• 

• • ■ 

180,737 

+ 0-4 

+11-5 

Koichandpur ... 


41,321 

— 6-1 

4-123 

Total 


311,973 

— 4-6 

+14-1 

Magura Subdivision. 
Majmra ••• ••• 

166,071 

4- 4-3 

4- 7-2 

Muhamadpur ... 


90,767 

+ 8-3 

4- 2-2 

Salikha ••• 

• •• 

46,443 

— 8'0 

4-113 

Total 


303,281 

+ 3-4 

+ 6-4 

Bar ail Subdivision. 
Earail 

161,514 

4- 01 

4-14-2 

Lohagara ••• 

... 

116,486 

+11-2 

4- 4-9 

Kalia ••• 


81,537 

+11-7 

4- 8-1 

Total 


348,637 

+ 6-2 

+ 9-7 

Bangaon Subdivision. 
Bangaon ... ... 

Mohespur 

55,541 

102,980 

— 7-0 

— 8-2 

4- 7-9 
4-11-8 

Garapota 

(ll 

66,187 

— 8-0 

4-13-6 



70,226 

. —11-1 

4-19-1 

Gaighata 

• •• 

45,267 

_ 9-7 

4-16-6 

Total 

... 

330,201 

— 8-7 

+ 13-6 

District Total 


1,888,827 

— 2-6 

+ 9-6 


in Rangpur and Rajshahi 
had already come to no- 
tice in 1881, but it was 
not anticipated that these 
two great metropolitan 
districts had been so 
stricken by calamity and 
disease. If we exclude 
the four thdnds of Magura, 
Muhamadpur, Lohagara, 
and Kalia, which all share, 
by their good drainage 
and abundant water-sup- 
ply, in the fortunate 
characteristics of Eastern 
Bengal, the decrease of 
population in Jessor has 
been 6-1 per cent. On 
account of large trans- 
fers of jurisdiction, it is 
impossible to intercom- 
pare in Table A the net 
population of 1881 with 
that of 1891, but the 
marginal statement shows 
that emigration from the 
district to Khulna, the 
24-Parganas, and Cal- 
cutta is very active, 
whilst there is little im- 
migration from these 
areas. The interchange 
of population with Na- 
dia and Faridpur leaves 
little balance on either 


1 

, Districts. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 

Khulna ... 

Faridpur 

Badia ... 

3,707 

5,192 

8,720 

6,919 

6,156 

11,123 

17,470 

6,258 

7,291 

11,258 

7,876 

9,602 

Total 

17,619 

23,198 

31,019 

28,636 

Other Districts. 

24-Parganas ... 

Calcutta ... 

Bakharganj 

Pahna ... 

462 

66 

451 

415 

1,968 

61 

2S7 

265 

9,405 

7,146 

3,055 

1,308 

3,120 

1,695 

780 

240 


side, and is probably due 
to intermarriage between 
frontier villages. The 
total number of emigrants 
recorded in 1891 was 
104,927 and of immi- 
grants 51,920, leaving a 
balance against Jessor of 
53,007 persons, or 2*8 of 
the total population, 
which almost exactly tal- 
lies with the actual de- 
crease recorded, viz., 2-5 
per cent. Omiting the 
favoured eastern thdnds, 



Khulna. 


/ 
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and assuming, as is most probably true, that the excess' of emigration came 
from the depleted western police circles, 5 per cent, more nearly averages the 
loss by emigration of the latter area. 

108. That the number of inhabitants has not increased, as it did in 

s _______ „„ the previous decade, is duo to an outbreak of fever 

and Cdoleba. in 1881, immediately after the last census, which 

caused great loss of life, and to two heavy and 
destructive floods in. 1885 and 1890. Both these calamities were still more 
mischievous in Nadia, and will be described at greater length in the ana- 
lysis of the population of that district. The fever outbreak commenced in the 
Jhenidaha subdivision, chiefly in the villages on the banks, of the rivers Naba- 
ganga,. Kabadak,. Bhairab and Chitra, and was reported to be of choleraic type. 
The district officials attributed the disease to the silting up of the above-named 
rivers, and the death-rate in 1881 was as high as 28*21 per milk from fever 
alone in the Kotchandpur thdnd. In the following year the disease pierced into 
Kaliganj thdnd in the heart of the district, and in 1883 the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner reported that it “prevailed much more extensively and fatally than 
in the preceding year,” the death-rate rising to 31 per millc in Jhenidaha. 
Mortality exceeded 25 per milk over the north and west of the district in 
the two following years. It may be noted here that the highest mortality 
from fever in the Nadia district in 1880, 41*25 per thousand, occurred in thdnd 
GaigMtd, which now forms part of the west of the Jessor district. In Bangaon 
thdnd (also then in Nadia) the death-rate was 28*54 in 1881. In 1885 it was 
33*89 in the west of Jhenidaha subdivision, and excluding the eastern thdnds , 
little less than 25 per thousand from fever alone down to the date, of the census. 
Cholera has also been very destructive, particularly at the beginning of the 
decade. The death-rate from this disease alone was 17*47 per thousand in 
thdnd Jhenidaha and 11*92 in Kotchandpur in 1881. In 1882 it is reported 
“at Jhenidaha and Salkopa, where the disease prevailed extensively and 
severely, its special virulence (death-rate in Jhenidaha 10*23 per milk) was 
displayed on the banks of the Nabaganga river, the extremely foul waters of 
wmch were at the 'time rapidly subsiding.” In 1883 the death-rate from 
cholera in Bangaon thdnd was 10*47, in G&ighdid 7*30, and in Garapota 6*55 
per thousand. In 1884 nearly all the northern and western thdnds returned a 
mortality from the same disease exceeding 6 per milk. In 1885, again, the 
death-rate from cholera in Bangaon thdnd was 13*13, in Garapota 7*48, and in 
Gaigb4td 5*45 per thousand. The practice of throwing the corpses of the 
victims of the disease into the semi-stagnant rivers in the Bangaon subdivision, 
was said to be the chief cause of its great prevalence. Its ravages diminished 
in this quarter in subsequent years, but there was much cholera in the east of. 
•the district in 1889-90. 

109. Al though, on account of Khulna not having existed as a district in 

1881, Table A cannot intercompare the net popu- 

I/abgh himigbatioh, chieply lotion in that year and in 1 891, yet it shows that in 
> the undabbans. the latter year there were as many as 79,879 immi- 

b-ttttt wa grants, whilst only 27,212 

KHULNA. had emigrated into other 

districts. The difference, 
52,667 persons, represents 
4*5 of the total popula- 
tions, or just half the in- 
crease since 1881. The 
great majority of these 
incomers are no doubt 
settlers in the Sundarbans, 
a fact which accounts for 
the large increase of Paik- 
gacbha, Rampal, and 
M orellgan j . The growth 
of population in Mullahat 
is explained by large 
reclamations of swamp 
land making room for new 
residents. A similar cause 


TO 


Subdivisions and ThInas. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion with 
1881. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion be- 
tween 1881 
and 1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 

Khulna ... ... 

Dumuria ... ... 

Baitaghata ... 

Paikgachha 

, 142,016 

79,003 
37,038 
83,437 . 

+ 11*6 
+ 6-3 
— 1*2 
+ 18-2 

+ 16*3 
+ 29 
+ 12-8 
+ 6*2 

Total 

341,483 

+ 10-0 

+ 6-3 

Bagherbat Subdivision. 

Bagherhat ... ' 

Mullaliat 

Bampal 

Morellganj 

161,778 

69,124 

66,676 

73,931 

+ 10-1 
+ 17*1 
+ 11*8 
+ 18*1 : 

— -64 
+ 4*1 
+ 10*3 

— 6*8 

T otal 

340,559 

+ 13-3 

+ -43 
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KHULNA — concluded. 


\ 

Subdivisions and ThInas. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion with 
1831. 

Percentage 

of 

variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

Satkhira Subdivision. 

Satkhira 

Kalaroa ... 

Magura 

Asasuni 

Kaliganj 

Total 

District Total 

103,634 

79,776 

91,044 

71,694 

149,453 

+ 7-2 
— 2'0 ‘ 
+ 10-7 
+ 14-6 
+ 2-3 

+ 3-4 
+ 29 
— -66 
— 11-2 
+ 10-6 

495,600 

+ 6‘7 

+ 2-7 

1,177,652 

+ 9-0 

+ 3-1 


IilHIGKANTS. 


Emigbants. 


is at work in Khulna thdnd, 
besides tbat the district 
capital, a developing town, 
is included in it. The 
population of Asasuni has 
only recovered its number 
in 1872. The marginal 
statement shows the main 
sources, from which the 
immigrants arrive in Khul- 
na, Jessor and Bakhar- 
ganj being much the 
most important districts 
of origin. The large 
number of women who 
come from Jessor, point 
to permanent settlement, 
and this is what might be 
expected from the unsa- 
tisfactory condition of 
things, both agricultural 
and climatic, in that dis- 
trict. The Magistrate, 
Mr. B. N. Dd, explains 
the decrease in thdnds 
Kalaroa and Baitaghdtd 
in the following manner : — 

u It is capable of very simple 
and satisfactory explanation, 
being in both oases small but 
due to very different oanses. 
Kalaroa was in 1881, and Btill 
is, the most densely populated 
thdnd in the district. In 1881 
it supported a population of 
915 persons to the square 
mile. I know by personal ex- 
perience that all the land in 
the thana. has already been cul- 
tivated, and there is no room 
for any expansion of oultiva- 
'tion, and also that wages of labour have reached their lowest limit in it. "While in the 
southern and eastern thdnds of the distriot wages are as high as five, six, and sometimes even 
eight annas a day, in Kalaroa they are two annas a day, and only in exceptional seasons 
they rise to two annas six pies or three annas, or are in some oases supplemented by a meal. 
The deorease in the case of Baitaghdtd is due to less reed and permanent causes. This 
thana consists almost entirely of low and marshy land, except on the banks of some of the 
rivers whioh intersect it, where the level of the land has been raised by the deposit of silt. 
It is accordingly largely cultivated by people, locally known as ‘ dodlias who come from 
other and more densely peopled thdnds, erect temporary huts, and after growing and reaping 
their paddy, go away. This temporary population is increased during the reaping season 
by a population of a still more temporary character, viz., the reapers, wlw are locally known 
as * dowdls.’ Owing to these oiroumstanoes, the population of this thana is largely affcoted 
by temporary causes. If a census were to be taken in the hot weather, the population would 
be found to be muoh less than what has been returned.” 


Distbicts. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 





Jessor ... 

17,470 

11,258 

3,707 

5.919 

Faridpur ... 

6,867 

2,141 

758 

578 

Kndia ... 

1,791 

3S0 

169 

62 

24-Parganas 

4.087 

6,079 

5,542 

4,600 

Bakharganj 

14,683 

8,039 

1,645 

1,697 

T otal ••• 

44,308 

26,897 

11,72) 

12,756 

Other Districts. 





Dacca ••• 

1,373 

102 

26 

19 

Pabna ... 

1,099 

6 

40 

.8 

Calcutta ... ... 

92 

52 

1,070 

400 

Faridpur... ... 

• •• 

• •• 

758 

678 


The medical history of the past ten years, however, suggests another cause. 
Year after year all the police circles of the Satkhira subdivision and' the 
neighbouring thdnds of Dumuria and Baits ghdtd occupy a prominent place in 
the death record of Central Bengal. This area touches on the portions of 
Nadia and Jessor, which have suffered so severely from fever. In 1882 the 
mortality from fever in Kalaroa was 25*36 per thousand and 23*02 in 1884. 
It exceeded 20 per mitte in Dumuria and Baitaghdtd in every year of the 
decade. In 1890, just before the census, the" death-rate from fever for the 
whole district was 24*40 per thousand, rising to 30*10 in Kalaroa and 28*06 
in Dumuria. 



Bakeaegajv. 
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110 . 


PbOSPEEITT AND INCBBASB. 


The population of Bakharganj district, ■which was almost stationary 
between 1872 and 1881 in consequence of the 
great loss of life caused by the cyclone of 1876 and 

the terrible outbreak of 
BAKHARGANJ. cholera that followed it, 

has shared to the full in 
the great prosperity, which 
has been universal in 
Eastern Bengal during 
the past decade. Table 
A shows that the tide of 
immigration from other 
districts has not appre*. 
ciably developed since 
1881, so that the increase 
of 13 ’2 per cent, is en- 
tirely a local one, the 
natural growth of a 
healthy and well-to-do 
people. 

111. A veryinteresting 
internal movement of the 
people has been brought 
to notice by the District 
Magistrate, the inhabitants 
of the northern thanas 
emigrating in large num- 
bers southward. The 
cause of the movement 
is not far to seek. The 
two northern subdivi- 
sions, the head-quarters 
and Pirojpur, are over- 
populated with 791 and 
751 persons to the square 
mile, whilst the two -to 
the south, Patuakhali 
and Dakhin Shahbazpur, 
have only 404 and 420 to 
the square mile. 

Mr. Savage describes this transfer of population 
in the following passage : — 

“ The one governing cause of movement of population in this district is the flow of 
tho surplus population of tho northern thanas to the waste lands in the south and east. In 
tho case of the Musalman population the movement is most noticeable. Whether it be that 
tho migratory instinct be stronger among them, or they are more possessed with the spirit of 
enterpriso and independence, tho fact is that the Musalmans are much more ready to move 
on, while tho Hindus cling to their homes in the north. Thus we find that, in spite of tho 
cyclono of 1876, from which Bhola probably suffered more severely than any other thdni 
in proportion to its population, tho Musalmans have increased since 1872 from 90,675 to 
126,272, whilo tho Hindus have decreased from 23,563 to 18,052. In Bahramuddiu, on the 
contrary, tho Hindus diow a largo increase : — 

1872. 1891. Increase. 

Hindus ... 14,531 19,973 5,442' 

Musalman s ... 92,243 94,104 1,861 

snd this may bo duo to preference shown by Hindu ijdr&dars in tho Government estates to 
their co-religionists, hut this is tho only exception to the general rulo I have stated, as tho 
figures below will show : — 

1872. 1851. Increase. 

Gn!*akhali and j Hindus ... 22,599 25,808 3,209 

Golachipa. J Musalmans ••• 138,418. 159,406 20,988 

(I tsfce there two thdnax together, as it seems to mo o mistake ns to the boundaries must 
have U\a made in 1872, and part of tho schedules for Golachipa were probably treated as 


Subdivisions and Thanas. 

Population 
in 1851. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion with 
1881. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion 

between 
1881, and 
1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 




Barisal 

Bakharganj 

Uehndiganj 

Ganrnadi ... ... 

Jholakati ... ... 

ETalchiti 

133,356 

139,661 

166,021 

208,148 

163,585 

78,406 

+ 51 
+ 3'i 
+ 7-0 
+12-9 
+140 

- 0-7 

— 150 

— 12-6 
+ 4-5 
+ 18-6 
— 2-1 
— 126 

Total 

870,177 

+ 7-0 

— 2-6 

Patuakhali Subdivision. 




Patuakhali 

Bauphal 

GulBakhali ... ... 

Golachipa ... ... 

194,465 

111,034 

112,054 

79,182 

+11-9 

+16-6 

+13-4 

+33-8 

— 31-6 

— 12-4 

— 6-2 
— 253 

Total 

408,735 

+ I6-4 

+ -4 

Pirojpur Subdivision. 




Pirojpur 

Bhandaria ... 

Sarupkati 

Matbaria ... 

124,217 

94,774 

181,259 

119,353 

+ 5-6 
+29-2 
+12-9 
+24-3 

+308-5 
+ 17-9 

— 3-1 

— 21-0 

T otal 

610,603 

+ 16-2 

+ 10-2 

Dakhin Shahbazpur 
Subdivision. 




Bhola ... 

Barhanuddin ... 

144,359 

114,091 

+17-2 

+28'1 

— Ill 
+ 7-9 

Total- 

258,460 

+ 21-7 

+ 3-9 

DistrictTotal 

2,153,085 

+ 13-2 

+ *7 


Tim HvSiLlTANSMOYISa SOUTH- 
WABD3. 
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belonging to Gulsakhali. Unless this were so the variations in population, as shown in tho 
returns of the census of 1872, 1881, and 1891} are inexplicable.) 


Patuakhali 

Matbaria 

Mehndiganj 



1872. 

1891. 

Inorease 

Hindus 

... 26,808 

37,496 

10,688 

Musalmans 

... 10-7,932 

156,789 

48,857 

Hindus 

... 30,684 

1 30,031 

—653 

Musalmans 

... 68,433 

89,316 

20,882 

Hindus 

... 34,083 

34,682 

599 

Musalmans 

... 104,581 

121,337 

1 16,756 



Taken together, the northern and old settled tlianas Bauphal, Bakharganj, Barisal, Nal- 
chiti, Jhalakati, Gaumadi, Surupkati, Pirojpur, and Bhandaria, ^how an increase of 56,281 
or 9 - 5 per cent, in Musalmans, and an inorease of 65,789 or 12 '3 per cent, in the number of 
Hindus ; while the tlianas in which there has been a spread of cultivation sinoe 1872, namely, 
Bhola, Barhanuddin, Golaohipa, Gulsakhali, Patuakhali, Matbaria, and Mehndiganj, show an 
increase of 144,941 or 24‘06 per cent, of Musolmans, and an inorease of 13,774 or 9-04 per 
cent, of Hindus Bince 1872; the comparatively small increase in the number of Musalmans in 
the older settled parts being accounted for by migration of surplus Musalman population to 
tho newly cultivated lands.” 


112. The Magistrate also sees reasons to doubt the accuracy of the census 
, , of 1872. If his opinion is correct, the estimates of 

A iaege thai«a bbbob ix 1872. j ogs the cyolone wave of 1876 would 

require modification in as far as they are based on a comparison of the census 
figures of 1 SSI with the earlier enumeration. 

“That the census of 1872 was not a satisfactory one the following figures will show 
decisively. The present tlianas of Pirojpur and Bhandaria were formerly one, Pirojpur, 
which in 1872 was returned as containing a population of 90,860. In 1881, however, 
the population of Pirojpur alone was returned, as 117,638 and that of Bhandaria as. 
73,352. The population of tho same area, which forms the two thanas of Pirojpur and 
Bhandaria, is found in 1891 to be 218,991. There was no such change in cultivation 
in that area between 1872 and 1881 as would account for the population being more 
than doubled. The figures of the neighbouring thAn&s of Jhalakati and Matbaria (the 
former showing an increase of 5,986, and the latter a deorease of 3,096 between 1872 and 
1881) throw no light on the subject. Bakharganj according to the census of 1872 had 
192, 3S8 inhabitants, who in 1881 had dwindled down to 135,396 without any physical 
cause, while Pirojpur showed an equally improbably large increase; and in the absence 
of any other explanation, I can only surmise that the figures for Bhandaria, which was in 
1872 an outpost, were by some curious mistake mixed with those of Bakharganj (the 
similarity of the name might lead to this error), and Bakharganj was credited with 60,000 
more inhabitants than it possessed and Pirojpur deprived of that number. If the surmise be 
correct, the figures for tho three tlianas would be in round numbers — 

1872. 1881, 1891. 

Bakharganj ... ... 132,000 135,000 139,000 

Pirojpur and Bhandaria ... 150,000 189,000 218,000 


Disteicts. 


Whether the above is the true explanation of the discrepancy or not, it is evident the 
figures for 1872, as they stand, must be wrong, and it is useless to comment upon them as 
far as Bakharganj, Pirojpur, and Bhandaria are concerned,” 

The marginal statement proves that the low density of population in the 

south of the district at- 
tracts emigrants not only 
from the northern thdnds , 
but in large numbers 
from Dacca and Faridpur 
on tbe north, and in a less 
degree from Jessor and 
Noakhali on tbe west and 
east. Bakharganj itself 
sends a large body of emi- 
grants to Khulna, princi- 
pally as permanent settlers 
in the Eastern Sundar- 
bans. Those found in 
Calcutta, are mostly the 
crews of boats, employed 
in the rice trade. 


Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 

Faridpur 

Khulna 

Noakhali 

Tippera 

Total 

Other Districts. 

Dacca 

Jessor 

Calcutta ... .. 


InsuGBAXrs. 

Eotgeaxts. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

/ 

21,666 

1,645 

6,633 

809 

6,020 

1,697 

978 

233 

8,663 

14,683 

1,263 

574 

4,162 

8,039 

482 

278 

29,553 

8,828 

20,083 

12,951 

12,236 

3,055 

138 

1,314 

780 

202 

1,043 

451 

4,812 

351 

287 

687 
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NoakhaM. 113 . 


Tbs laboest inobease in a 
Eequlation distbict. 


Subdivisions and ThXnXs. 


Sadar Subdivision. 
Sudharam 
Hatia 
Bamni 
Bamganj 
Iiakshmipur 
Begamganj 
Sundwip 

Total 

Penny Subdivision. 
Fenny 

Chhagalnaia ... 

Total 
District T otal 


Population in 
1891. 

Percentage 

of 

variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of ( 

variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

120,332 

49,346 

49,172 

99,360 

139,996 

169,946 

101,011 

+ 18*7 
+ 22*4 
+ 17*7 
+ 23-0 
+ 23 '3 
+ 24-0 
+ 39-5 

+ 6*0 
— 26'6 
+ 22-8 
+ 27*2 
+ 7*9 
— 16*6 
— 16-7 

718,163 

+ 24*2 

— 2*3 

166,242 

124,288 

+ 25-4 
+ 13-7 

1 1 

o 

00 

280,630 

+ 20*0 

— 2-3 

1,008,683 

+ 23-0 

2*3 


Distbicts. 


IjIJIIGBANTS. 


Emigrants. 


The district of Noakhali shows the largest increase of any Regula- 
tion . district in the - province, that is, excluding 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri, whose development has 
been almost entirely industrial, and due to the 

* tttt « r r import and immigration of 

NOAKHALI. Jabour. Noakhali rather 

loses than gains by the 
movement of population, 
and as a matter of fact 
it sends out in Bengal to 
Bakharganj, Calcutta, 
Tippera, and Hill Tippera 
many thousands more 
than it receives. It also 
suffers a depletion of 
male population in the 
cold weather, large num- 
bers going to Burma in 
search of work and to 
harvest - the winter rice. 
Noakhali is also the home 
of a large section of the 
laskars or native seamen 
found in nearly every ship 
or steamer trading with 
India. The late Magis- 
trate, Mr. D. J. Macpherson, makes the following comments on the increase of 

population : — 

“ Every part of the district 
shares in the increase. The 
recovery from the effeots of the 
cyclone of 1876. is the principal 
cause of the increase in the 
island of Sundwip and Hatia 
and in the littoral parts of Fen- 
ny and Bamni. But it is ex- 
traordinary that in Bamganj 
and Begamganj, which were 
far removed from its influence, 
the population has increased 
by 23*06 and 24 05 respec- 
tively, and that, too, although 
there was already in 1881 a 
density of 690 and 586 to the 
square mile in eaoh of these 
thdnas respectively. The cause 
must he sought in the extra- 
ordinary fertility of the soil and the immunity of the district from scarcity caused by 
the vicissitudes of season. Generally speaking, the increase of population in the tracts 
unaffected by the oydone of 1876 may be attributed to the prevalence of early marriage 
throughout the Muhammadan and Hindu community, combined, of course, with the capability 
of the soil to support the increase. In finite of the density of the population the peasan- 
try appear to he in a most prosperous condition, which is largely due to the income they derive' 
from the dense groves of betelnuts and cocoanuts surrounding their homesteads. The island 
of Hatia has not yet recovered from the effects of the -oyoloneof 1876, and its population 
iB still less than it was in 1872. The density is less here than in any other part of the 
district, being only 267 to the square mile, but a great part of the char land is cultivated by 
temporary immigrants chiefly from Bakharganj, who do not bring their families with them.* 
In Sundwip the population is 14,000 more than it was in 1872, so that it has fully recovered 
from the effects of the cyclone, which left it in .1881 with a population of 14,549 less than at 
the earliest census. In Chhagalnaia a number of the male inhabitants were away at the time 
of the census, working in the forests of Hill Tippera, and nevertheless the density of the 
population there reaches the extraordinary figure for a rural tract in Bengal Proper of 947*6 
to the square mile.” • 

The present District Magistrate suggests that this police circle, which con- 
tains a good deal of hilly country, is larger in area than is officially supposed. 


Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 

Tippera 

Chittagong ... 

Bakharganj 

T otal ... 

Other Districts. 

Dacca 
Faridpur 
Calcutta 
Hill Tippera 


Male. 

.Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

2,901 

2,276 

1,263 

4,061 

1,966 

482 

8,149 

1,495 

6,633 

4,431 

669 

978 

6,438 

6,608 

16,277 

6,078 

2,163 

1,616 

65 

607 

308 

80 

• M 

636 

399 

1,633 

2,279 

38 

48 

72 

1,262 
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GbEAT ElIIGBATION TO BUBKA. 


A recent survey of Midnapur district has given an increase of more than one 
hundred square miles over the previously accepted area. 

114. After making every allowance for the great fecundity of a pros- 

perous Musalman peasantry, and remembering that 
Pbobabilitt of gbeatly m* ^he district loses rather than gains by immigra- 

tion, it is impossible not to think that a large part 
of the increase of population must be attributed to a more thorough counting 
of the inhabitants than was had in 1881. Noakhali is. a very difficult tract 
to census, and this fact was thoroughly appreciated by the District Magistrate, 
Mr. D. J. Macpherson, who made elaborate arrangements that no part of the 
large island and floating population should escape enumeration. It is very 
improbable that a growth of population, which is not due to immigration 
and exceeds 15 per cent, over a whole district, is possible. Noakhali is far 
from a healthy district. The mortality from fever in the quinquennium 
1885 — 89 was as high as 19‘36, being 25*77 in 1889 and 27*07 in 1890. 
During the same five years the death-rate from fever in the three neighbouring 
districts of Tippera, Chittagong, and Bakharganj was only 12*55, 13*57, and 
16*00 respectively. Noakhali also suffers much from cholera. As late as 1890, 
6*70 per mille of the people of Chhagalnaia thdnd died from this disease. 
In 1884 cholera carried off 4*29 per thousand of the inhabitants of the head- 
quarters town of Sudharam, the disease being almost entirely confined to 
Hindus, who were decimated. 

115. Table A shows that the district of Chittagong receives few immi- 
grants, but sends out a very large number of 
emigrants. In fact, judging by emigration to 

Bengal districts alone, 
the increase of the net 
population is 17*0 for men 
in place of 15*8 as found 
in the local population, 
and 12*7 for women 
against 12*2. The sparse- 
ly populated tracts of Hill 
Tippera and Hill Chitta- 
gong attract large num- 
bers of emigrants; and it 
would seem from the con- 
siderable contingent of 
women who accompany 
the men into the for- 
mer State, that the emi- 
grants intend to settle 
in the Maharaja’s terri- 
tory. On the other hand, 
few women accompany 
the male emigrants into 
the Hill Tracts of Chitta- 
gong, the fear of Lushai 
raids possibly acting as a 
deterrent. The trade with 
Calcutta takes away 2,027 
men, who are probably 


CHITTAGONG. 


Subdivisions and ThInas. 


Sadar Subdivision. 


Chittagong 

Mirsersi 

Enmira 

Phatikchari 

Hathazari 

Raujan 

Patia 

Banskhali 

Salkania 


Total 


Cox’s Bazar Sub- 
division. 


Cox’s Bazar 
Chakaria 
jMaiskal 
Teknaf 


Total 
District T otal 


Population in 
1891. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion with. 
1881. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion 

between 
1881 and 
1872. 

89,666 

93,552 

67,394, 

109,632 

89,372 

169,813 

206,564 

127,792 

158,346 

+19-3 
+21-8 
+15-0 
+ 4-7 
+ 9-1 
+10-6 
+14-6 
■f2o'4 
+ 7-3 

— 10 

— 8-7 

— 6-9 
+ 31 

— 1-2 

— -7 

— 29 

— 7-6 
+ 73 

1,102,161 

+ 13-5 

— 1-5 

69,105 

46.684 

37,691 

34,626 

+10'2 

+20-3 

+29-6 

+13-3 

+ 6-1 
+12-1 
+ 22 
+62-2 

188,006 

+ 16-8 

+ 14-3 

1,290,167 

+ 13-8 

+ -4 


seamen 

females 


employed in ships lying in the Hugli. The great predominance of 
in the Chittagong population, 674,299 to 615,868 males, or 1,094 
women to 1,000 men, is supposed to be chiefly due to the very large number 
of Ckittagonese men found in sea-going vessels on every trade route in Asia 
and between India and England. There is unfortunately no means of esti- 
mating their number. The greatest drain on the Chittagong population is, 
however, in the partly permanent but chiefly temporary overflow into Burma. 
All through the cold weather thousands of reapers travel overland to harvest 
the great rice crop of Arakan. These emigrants accumulate large savings, 
and usually can afford to return by steamer from Akyab. The Burma census 
tables for 1891 show as many as 58,740 men and 16,273 women, who were 



Chittagong 
Hill Tbaots. 
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Districts. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

, Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 





tricts. 





Chittagong Hill Tracts 

287 

282 

6,693 

381 

Noakhali 

1,495 

669 

2,275 

1,966 

Tippera ... 

783 

226 

1,132 

81 

/ 

Total 

2,515 

1,177 

9,100 

2,428 

Other Districts. 





Calcutta ... 



2,029 

337 

Hill Tippera 

• •• 


6,064 

4,209 

Burma ... 

607 

395 

58,740 

16,273 ' 


born in Chittagong, living in that province. Of this multitude 40,760 men 

and 13,974 women were 
found in Akyab district, 
7,831 men and 598 women . 
in Rangoon town, 2,147 
men and 404 women in 
Amherst district, and 
1,721 men and 641 women; 
in Bassein district. The 
large number of women 
points to considerable per- • 
nianent emigration, and 
is probably the measure 
of it. The figures of 1881 
are not available, and 
consequently emigration 
to Burma could not be 
considered in Table A. 
It is, however, very prob- 
able that -the' net increase is more than. 1 7*0 per cent, for men and 12*7 
for women, and this fact raises a presumption that part of it is due to more 
careful census work. The District Magistrate, Mr. Manisty, observes that the. 
increase of population since 1881 is largest in the sea-board thdn&s, which are 
recovering from the ravages of the cyclone of 1876, when 12,000 persons were 
drowned and 14,788 died from the succeeding cholera epidemic in the villages 
along the coast. The increase is largest in Maiskal, which includes the island 
of Kutabdia, which the storm-wave swept across from west to east. The tea 
gardens attract a few labourers fron Western Bengal and Chutia Nagpur, i773 
from Bankura, - 600 from Hazaribagh, 342 from Birbhum, and 240 from 
Manbhum'. 

116. The Hill Tracts of Chittagong show an increase of 5 -2 in their popula- 
tion since 1881, but the absence of statistics of emi- 
Indigenous inhabitants seem- oration in that year renders it impossible to determine 

fluctuations. what the net increase is. 1 he total num ber ol immi- 

grants found in 1891 was 
8,579, against only 569 
emigrants recorded. It is 
in fact probable that the 
local indigenous popula- 
tion in the Hill Tracts 
is declining. The great 
variations of population in 
the different territories are 
so large that it is difficult 
to believe that they are 
really accurate, but all the 
tribes are migratory, in a 
very exceptional degree,* 
rarely remaining more 
than a couple of years in one place. Their system of cultivation is that known 
asjmninff, under which patches of forest are roughly cleared and often changed. , 
The Deputy Commissioner makes the following remarks on the results of the 
census of 1891 : — 

* 

“ Chakma Cucle . — The noticeable inorease here is traceable to the following causes : — 
Some 156 families of ,Jumias from the head-quarters Khas Mahal and some 300 Chakma 
families from the Upper Chengri Talley, or Mong Raja’s Circle, returned to this Circle-in 
consequence of the Lushai raids. With the assistance of the Jum Register, whioh had no 
existence either in 1881 or 1872, the census has been taken much more accurately. , 

“ Mong Raja’s Circle .^ — The deorease is due entirely' to the emigration of some 2.000 
families or over 10,000 persons to Hill Tippera and into the Chakma Circle, chiefly on aocount 
of raids in. the Upper Chengri Talley in 1889, and partly to avoid cooly labour in con- 
nection with the subsequent Chin-Lushai Expedition. Some of these people have, however, 
returned since the census, and it is expeoted that the majority of them, if not all, will return 
and resettle in the Fenny and the Upper Chengri Talleys. 


CHITTAGONG HILL TRACTS. 


Subdivisions and ThInIs. 

Population in 
1891. 

Population 
in 1881. 

Percentage 
of ' 

variation. 

Chakma Circle ... ... 

41,633 

26,843 

+66-0 

Mong Raja’s Circle 

22,610 

37,089 

• —40-7 

Bhomong Circle 

37,724 

19,611 

+93-3 

Sangu Khas Mahal 

1,095 

1,374 

- —20-2 

Head-quarters Khas Mahal 
Forest Reserve 

3,727 

696 

} 16,880 

—72-7 

District Total 

107,286 

101,587 

. 

+ 6-2 
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»* Bohmong Circle . — The enormous increase in this area is due to more careful counting 
and only partially to increased population. It "was in fact impossible for tho Bohmong, 
even with the best intentions, to return even approximately correot figures, as bis village 
headmen, from the nature of their settlements with, the chief, have a direot' personal interest 
in concealing roal numbers. In 1881 he returned his population as 19,511. This year he 
has returned tho results of his preliminary oountiug as 24,543, which on careful enumeration 
by a properly organized agency proved to be 37,932. 

“ Sangit K/ias Mahal . — The deorease is small and due to migration into the 
Bohmong Circle. 

“ Mead-quarters Khas Mahal (including the Forest Reserve). — The deorease may be traced 
to the following causes : — The raids already committed and fear of further attaok from more 
powerful hostile tribes drove a good many of the Sylus and Thangloa families on the border 
to transfrontier tracts, a number of Ckakrun Pankhos and Banjugi families to the Chakma 
Circle, and about 200 families of liiang Tipperas to Hill Tippera.” 


Contiguous Districts. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

In Bengal. 

Cliittngong 

Hill Tippera 

T otal 

In Burma. 

Arafcan ... ... 

6,661 

325 

377 

240 

287 

Not) 

282 

wailablc. 

6,986 

626 

287 

282 

fS 

69 

. 

Not 

available. 


The marginal table 
shows, as far as the 
census recorded them, 
the migrations of people 
between .the Hill Tracts 
and neighbouring areas. 
Unfortunately the emi- 
gration from them into 
Hill Tippera and Burmah, 
though probably the 
largest movement out 
of the district, is not 
available. 


117. The population of the Hill Tippera State has increased 43*7 per cent. 

in the past ten years, being 39*1 for males and 
The first reliable census. 49*0 for females. There is no question as to the 

fact that far the greater part of this increase is the result of more thorough 
enumeration. The recent census may be regarded as the first carried out with 
efficiency and yielding reliable results. Still immigration has had a great deal 
to do with it. Table A showing that of the entire population of 137,442 
persons, 33,328, or 24*1 per cent., are immigrants. It is very possible also that 
the disturbances in the Lushai country in recent years may have induced many 

of the more peaceable 

HILL TIPPERA. inhabitants of that terri- 

tory to seek security in 
the State of a chief on 
friendly terms with the 
dominant power. There 
is also a continuous 
stream of Manipuris into 
Hill Tippera, the ruling 
family being intimately 
connected by blood and 
marriage with the princi- 
pal families of Manipur. 
The marginal table gives 
the details of migration. 
In it Chittagong pro- 
bably includes the Hill 
Tracts. This State is likely to long continue to attract settlers, its density of 
population being only 33 to the square mile. 


Contiguous bistbicts. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

In Bengal. 

Chittagong 

Nonkhali 

Tippera 

Total 

In Assam • 

Sylhet ... 

Cachar ... 

6,084 

2,279 

4,320 

4,209 

1,262 

2,525 

"'75 

• •• 

• •• 

46 

11,663 

7,986 

76 

46 

6,024 

43 

5,267 

45 

] 471 

433 


WESTERN BENGAL. 

The 24-Parganas, Nadia, Murshidabad, Bardwau, Mddnapur, Howrah, 
Hugli, Bankura, and Calcutta. 

118. The tables on pages 84 and 85 compare the net population of the 

above districts in 1891 and 1881, and show the 
Ubi eoeueation. number of migrants amongst their inhabitants. The 

total of Table A excludes the districts of Nadia and 24-Parganas, the areas ‘ 

G 2 
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WESTERN 
Table A.— VARIATION 



1801. 

Districts. 

Total 

' POPULATION. 

IMMIGRATION, 

Emigration. 

Net 

POPULATION. 


Male. 

Pomelo. 

Malo. 

Pomelo. 

Mela. 

Fcmnlo. 

Ilnlo. 

Blilliilf 

THE PRESIDENCY 
DISTRICTS. 



’ 




* 


34-Parganas 

089,278 

903, me 

. 100,381 

66,390 

• 49,082 

46,648 

032,870 

804,013 

Nadia ... ... ... 

802,147 

841,961 

35,408 

37,447- 

70,587 

66,640 

483,230 

861,154 

Murahtdabad 

000,005 

645,381 

44,843 

36,439 

30,781 

41,679 

000,003 

651431 

BARDWAN DIS- 
TRICTS. 







' 


Bardwan 

082,872 

709,008 

51,050 

63,343 

04,242 

66,009 

090,004 

713,075 

Howrah 

804,800 

366,331 

08,071 

43,131 

12,332 

7,036 

309,151 

3317335 

Hidnapur 

1,808,100 

1433,416 

20,405 

31450 

55, 038 

66,414 

1,313,033 

17357,880 

Banhura 

025,041 

843,737 

17,104 

35,469 

49, 80S 

46,313 

668,535 ’ 

663J80 

Btrbhum 

840,030 

408,194 

20,744 

35, 89k 

14,104 

31,151 

383,059 

403461 

Hugli 

020,139 

G47fi71 

49,002 

t 60,333 

84,003 

71413 

603,540 

668,553 

Total Western Bengal ... 

4,400,240 

4fl 33,518 


107,487 

230,810 

164,034 


4490,046 

Calcutta 

<440,740 

334,814 

342,114 

131,768 

0,044 

6,570 

111,570 

1097536 


Table B.— 


Districts. 

Born in the 

DISTRICT. 

Born in contiguous 
districts. 

lit OTHER DISTRICTS 
OF liENQAL. 

In Bihar. 

Male. 

Pomelo. 

Halo. 

Pomelo. 

Mole. 

Fomnlo. 

Hale. 

Fomnlo. 

THE PRESIDENCY 
DISTRICTS. 

34-Parganae 

882,897 

847466 

26,020 

17,027 

22,127 

1046G 

10,271 

9470 

Nadia 

750,019 

804414 

23,388 

30438 

4,144 

4403 

3,839 

030 

Hurshidabad 

560,822 

009,863 

27,383 

34,616 

2,201 

3418 

0,589 

4,380 

BARDWAN DIS- 
TRICTS. 

Bnrdtvan 

031,822 

660,660 

33,813 

43,830 

2,316 

3437 

8.613 

3,G33 

Howrah 

298,810 

314,190 

20.G01 

38,040 

6,600 

3,008 

13,942 

4,049 

Midnapur 

1,287,005 

,1401406 

12,523 

18,709 

889 

436 

1,009 

616 

Banh-ura 

508,747 

618,368 

14,012 

34,118 

645 

500 

738 

194 

Blrbhum 

303,805 

383400 

15,105 

33,303' 

1,245 

1,133 

2,803 

834 

Hugli 

470,477 

4977330 

35,121 

44,010 

2,701 

3,0G1 

4,463 

1,677 

Calcutta 

104.032 

103,086 

' 35,433 

37441 

120,022 

5440G 

04,345 

34,783 


Table C.— 


BORN IN THE DISTRICT 


Districts. 

The district. 

Contiguous dis- 
tricts. 

Other districts of 
Bengal. 

Bihar. 


Hale' 

Pomelo. 

Halo. 

Pomelo. 

Halo. 

Pomelo. 

Halo. 

Pomelo. 

THE PRESIDENCY 
DISTRICTS. 

34-Farganas 

882,807 

847466 

10,132 

13,493 

80,063 

30,477 

1.507 

646 

Nadia 

750,619 

804,614 

54,032 

46,810 

10,848 

0,493 

, 1.053 

677 

Hurahiflabad 

500,822 

009,863 

20,000 

33,316 

0,040 

6498 

1,503 

941 

BARDWAN DIS- 
TRICTS. 

JZarriican 

031,822 

060,000 

■ 

30,183 

25,807 

18,361 

6,231 

1,036 

XTotrra/* 

296,810 

314,190 . 

- ] 

0,180 

872 

031 


SOI 

Htdnapur 

1,287,095 

1401400 

24,042 

33,046 

18,007 

13,377 

408 

674 

Banhura ... _ 

508,747 

. 618,368 

32,040 

35,135 

9,073 

6,913 

| 349 

81 

JUrbhtnn 

303,895 

383400 

0,023 

16,009 

■ 3, ICO 

37038 

i 020 

1,470 

TTugll ... „ ... 

470,477 

4977330 

71,083 

60,136 

8,337 

3,488 

2,070 

1,307 

Calcutta ... 

104,632 

1037060 

632 

880 

3,260 

3499 

2,3571 

| 

1,006 


* Including tbc 
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BENGAL. 

OF NET POPULATION. 





1SS1, 




VARIATION OP SET 

Percentage op 

Total popu- 
lation. 

IststiaiuTios. 

EjuoRatios. 

Net 

POPULATION. 

POPULATION. 

' 

variation. 

' 

Male. 

Female. 

Halo. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female, 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

825,223 

809,302 

5S6.1S3 

700,195 

S5&f40o 

G4.0J507 

^Notava 

41.522 

Table. 

40,473 

40,612 

« 

1 

6S2.603 

639,720 

+ 18,000 

+ 31£02 

+ 3-0 

+ 18 

Gtt.433 

724,765 

46,787 

55, CIS 

61,501 

70£0i 

CSi,163 

730,746 

+ 11,895 

- 27,071 

+ IT 

-3-6 

316,479 

31S&02 

63,703 

40 £52 

10.73S 

7 £57 

261,612 

276,167 

+ 47,639 

+ dGj058 

+ 18-2 

+16‘3 

1,213,193 

1,272£70 

27,215 

27,714 

CS.671 

G2/S5o 

1,251,618 

1£07,1S0 

+ 59,015 

+ 50,601 

+ 4-5 

+ S’8 

507,130 

654,616 

20,895 


40,218 

so, no 

626,459 

542,044 

+ 32,096 

4- 21£3G 

+ 6-0 

+ 3S 

SS9.463 

411, OSS 

14,717 

10,220 

26,033 

S5J020 

391, G91 

42S£34 

— 8,635 

3 3 

— 2-2 

- 5’8 

490,031 

524,074 

40,891 

46,126 

SS.GW 

60,866 

537,780 

550,714 

+ £5,760 

+ SjSSS 

m 

+ IS 

4.193,182 


120,330 

SI £42 

182,490 

142, SOO 



+ 176,076 

+ 104 fi2S 

m 

+ 2 ’3 

406,022 

246,656 

307.4S0 

m 

m 


95,817 

07,510 

+ 15,759 

+ 12,107 

+16*4 

+ 12‘4 


IMMIGRANTS, 1891. 


In Orissa. 

Is CnrriA Kao- 
rnv,* 

Is OTHER PRO. 
nscEs op 

1SS1A. 

In OTHER COUN- 
TRIES. 

TOTAE 

nnnaKASTs. 

Percentage op immi- 
grants TO TOTAL POPU- 
LATION. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total 

11,771 

5,700 

6,501 

4,268 

18,869 

6,175 

1,710 

394 

106,351 

55,200 

10-7 

6‘1 

8-5 

251 

65 

746 

COS 

3,027 

OOl 

100 

27 

S5.49S 

37,447 

■39 

4-4 

4-4 

230 

54 

4.835 

3,102 

3,489 

1,400 

116 

50 

41,843 

35,420 


5-5 

6-4 

459 

77 

1.92S 

9 

3,605 

2,162 

414 

241 

61,050 

52,342 

7‘4 

7'3 

7-4 

3,899 

264 

1,793 

3S2 

13,626 

5,646 

350 

US 

65,071 

42,131 

18-6 

ll’S 

I5'3 

2.4S2 

701 

911 

630 

1,512 

455 

111 

IS 

20,405 

20ff50 

1'6 

mm 

re 

175 

25 

SCO 

357 

677 

265 

37 

... 

17,191 

25,450 

S3 

§H 

3*9 

128 

12 

233 

271 

1,563 

275 

82 

17 

20,741 

25,604 

6-3 

99 

G-8 

1.928 

822 

3,091 

506 

2,217 

1,141 

183 

10 

49,662 

50,532 

9-4 

0*2 

9-3 

22,893 

2,623 

3,052 

8oo 

61,213 

1S£73 

6,121 

2,100 

342,114 

151,758 

76-5 

66-1 

86*3 


EMIGRANTS, 1891. 


AND FOUND IS— 

Total emigrants. 

Percentage op emigrants to total 
population lorn in the district. 

Orissa. 

CinrriA Nagpur.* 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Total. 

106 

44 

2,114 

1,900 

49,952 

46£4S 

5*6 

5-4 

5*5 

95 

273 

3,659 

3,468 

76,557 

56,640 

9-9 

7-0 

8*4 * 

1S5 

155 

2,932 

5,070 

S9.7S1 

41,679 

■ 

6-8 

6*9 

156 

146 

672 

30 9 

64,212 

56,009 

H 

S’S 

9*3 

15 

11 

3 

12 

12.332 

7,035 

99 

2*2 

5*2 

MSI 

7*7 OS 

5,200 

2,710 

55,838 

50,414 

4*3 

4-3 

4*3 

39 

10 

6,507 

4,074 

49,808 

45,219 

9*7 

6-7 

9*2 

4 


67S 

974 

14,161 

21, 15t 

SS 

5-5 

4*6 ’ 

SS9 

134 

* 

’ 7,131 

8,259 

81,063 


17*5 

14-3 

1 6*9 

473 

250 

223 

167 

6,941 

6£70 

6*6 

6-3 

6*5 


Eantal Pargnnas. 


G • 
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Large immigration. 


of which have altered greatly in the period between the two censuses. If they 
were included, it is probable that the increase in the latter would counter- 
balance the loss of inhabitants in the former district. The increase of 4‘1 
per cent, for males and 2‘3 per cent, for females may, therefore, be accepted 
as representing the net variation for the whole of this natural Division, 
exclusive of Calcutta. 

119. The district of the 24-Parganas, excluding the Suburbs of Calcutta, 

shows the substantial increase of 12*5 per cent;, 
which would have been greater but for the Barasat 

. subdivision, which, except 
24-PARGANAS. the Naihati tlidnd, was 

invadedby the Nadia fever. 
In 1881 the Sanitary Com- 
missioner drew attention 
to the severe mortality in 
Habra, which has lost 5*4 
per cent, of its inhabitants. 
On account of changes of 
jurisdiction, the whole Sat- 
khira subdivision having 
been transferred to Khulna, 
it is impossible to inter- 
compare the net popula- 
tions of 1881 and 1891 in ' 
Table A. It appears, how- 
ever, from Table B that in 
the latter year there were 
161,671 immigrants in 
the 24-Parganas, against 
105,272 emigrants, leaving 
abalance of 56,399 persons 
in favour of immigration. 
But for this large addi- 
tion the population would 
have shown an increase 
of only 9*4 per cent. The 
marginal statement shows 
the sources from which 
this district receives so 
large a section of its in- 
habitants. The Bihar 
Province sends 29,141 
persons ; the North-West-, 
em Provinces and Oudh 
23,797 ; Orissa, 15,561, 
and Chutia Nagpur 10,872 
persons. A very large 
part of these immigrants 
are met with in the Suburbs 
of Calcutta, find employ- 
ment in the metropolis, 
and are practically portion 
of its inhabitants. Omit- 
fng contiguous districts, in 
regard to which intermar- 
riage between frontier vil- 
lages is the principal cause 
of interchange of popula- 
tion, the districts which 
send the largestnumber of 
persons to the 24-Parganas are Patna and Saran in Bihar, Jessor in Bengal; and 
Cuttack in Orissa. A very noticeable feature in emigration from this district- 
is the great number of persons, 58,470, it contributes to Calcutta. The variation , 


Subdivisions and 
ThAnAs. 

Population, 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 
1881 and 

187 2. 

Sadar Subdivision. 




Tollyganj 

128,368 

+ 29-1 

— 13-2 

Earuipur 

. 86,768 

+ 14'3 

+ 160 

Sonarpur 

42,244 

— 0-4 

+ 10-4 

Bishnupur 

79,080 

-f 10'2 

— 3-4 

Bhangor 

67,937 

+ 4-4 

- 7'7 

Budge-Budge 

72,283 

+ 16-5 

+ 6-7 

Canning Town 

66,639 

t 18-9 

+ 32-8 

Jainagar 

91,020 

+ 19-6 

+ 11-4 

Baranagar 

34,278 

-f 14-3 

+ 8-6 

Total 

658,617 

+ 16-4 

+ 2-6 

Barasat Subdivision. 




BaTaaat 

76,676 

+ 3-4 

— 6-9 

Deganga 

66,776 

■f 4 2 

+ ll’l 

Habra ••• 

71,283 

— 6-4 

+ 24 

Naihati 

86,076 

+ 11-8 

— 106 

T otal ... 

288,711 

+ 3-3 

— 2-4 

Bum-Bum Subdivision. 




Bum-Bum ... 

83,905 

+ 18-8 

- 79 

Barraekpur Sub- 


' 


division. 




Barraekpur ... 

27,809 

— 9-2 

1 


Nawabganj ... 

18,437 

+ 692 



Ehardaha 

24,211 

+ 16-9 


- — 9-0 

T otal 

70,457 

+ 12-9 

J 

' 

Basirhat Subdivision. 




Basirhat 

78,649 

+ 2-8 

+ 6-8 

Baduria 

126,466 

+ 21. 

+ 14-6 

Harua ... 

62,785 

+ 27-4 

+ 14'9 

Husainabad ... 

79,338 

+ 18-0 

+ 70-3 

Total 

347,138 

+ 9-6 

+ 20-5 

Biamond Harbour Sub- 




division. 




Biamond Harbour 

63,430 

+ 20-0 ' 

+ 8-1 

Kulpi 

106,644 

+ 18-0 

+ 20-2 

Bankipnr 

124,453 

+ 16-0 

■ + 89 

Bebipur 

49,816 . 

+ 14-6 

+ ‘69 

Mathurapur ... ... 

68,638 

+ 16-1 

+ 16-0 

Total 

402,880 

+ 17-0 

+ 11-4 

District Total (excluding 

1,821,608 

+ 12-5 

+ 

Ol 

CD 

Suburbs of Calcutta). 
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OlHEB CAUSES OF VARIATION. 


of . the population in tlie Suburban Municipalities. has. been omitted, as for 
reasons, explained in paragraph 73 of this chapter, it is impossible to determine 
their population in 1881. 

120. The largest increase of population in the district is found in ihdnd 

Tollyganj, and is said to be due in most part to 
a transfer of population from the South Suburban 

Municipality, where, in 
order to tlie construction 
of the Kidderpur Docks, 
a large and very thickly 
populated area was cleared 
of houses and them in- 
habitants. The increase 
in the other police cir- 
cles of the head-quarters 
subdivision is due to im- 
migration following on 
the opening of new cotton 
and jute factories and of 
the Budge-Budge Rail- 
way. The decrease in 
Sonarpur is attributed by 
the District Magistrate to 
the absence of boat popu- 
lation in 1891, in conse- 
quence of the early dry- 
ing up of the marshes 
and water channels. In 
1881 the floating popula- 
tion was as much as 2,254 
persons. The Barasat sub- 
division suffered heavily 
from the Nadia fever, but 
a new jute mill was opened 
at Kankinara in the Nai- 
hati ihdnd. A larger num- 
ber of troops were stationed 
at Dum-Dum in 1891 than 
in 1881, and the local 
Ammunition Factory em- 
ployed many more arti- 
zans and labourers. The increase in all the police circles to the south of the 
district is due to the much greater salubrity of this area, to the extension of 
cultivation in the Sundarbans, and to the opening of the Diamond H arbour 
Railway. 

121. Except in the Kushtid subdivision, the district of Nadia has since 
A 'wide area OF decaying completely lost the character of prosperity 

population is Central Bengal. winch it JiaOL beiore that period. Excluding, that 

area, the loss of popu- 
lation has been as great 
as 3*9 per cent. The ana- 
lysis of the Jessor district 
has shown that, excluding 
four th&nds on its eastern 
boundary, a decrease of 6*1 
per cent, has been ascer- 
tained. To the westward 
also it appears that, omit- 
ting the mining centre of 
Raniganj subdivision and 
its immigrant population, 
there has been a decrease 
of 2*5 per cent, in the 
g 4 


Districts. 

Immigrants. . j 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous 

Districts. 






Khulna 


6,542 

4,000 

4,037 

5,079 

Nadia 

... 

6,492 

4,421 

1,306 

1,844 

Hugli 

... 

9,167 

7,686 

3,742 

2,169 

Howrah 

... 

6,838 

240 

2,997 

4,400 

Total 

• >. 

26,029 

17,027 

10,132 

13,492 

Other Districts. 





Cuttack 


7,182 

2,965 

30 

24 

Gaya 


2,940 

1,355 

63 

21 

Hazaribagh 


2,148 

1,090 

74 

49 

Monghyr 

... 

1,4G8 

735 

20S 

110 

Fariipur 


2,654 

847 

394 

180 

Banknra 


2,277 

1,671 

110 

116 

Darbhanga 


1,029 

510 

G4 

64 

Sarau 


4,639 

1,274 

1 

1 

Patna 


6,492 

3,074 

112 

79 

Manbhmn 

... 

1,662 

1,106 

92 

68 

Lohardaga 


2,477 

1,720 

8 

1 

Murshidabad 


923 

655 

217 

196 

Shahabad 


051 

2,145 

648 

67 

Muzaffarpur 


.2,600 

3S3 

38 

33 

Jessor 

• •• 

9,405 

3,120 

462 

1,968 

Bard wan 


3,633 

3,300 

430 

. 464 

Dacca 


1,464 

397 

63 

75 

Balasor 

... 

4,431 

629 

27 

4 

North-Western Pro- 

13,205 

6,978 

*M 

... 

vmces. 






Oudli 

• •• 

2,388 

2,226 

• • « 

• •• 

Central Provinces 

• •• 

1,337 

700 


• •• 

Assam 

• •• 

2,028 

1,892 

Mi 

... 

England 

• •• 

1,336 

119 

■ «# 


Midnapnr 

• •• 

... 

... 

739 

347 

Calcutta 

... 

Mi 

... 

32,330 

26,140 

Santal Parganas 

... 

82 

61 

1,916 

1,879 


NADIA. 


Subdivisions and 
ThInas. 

Popnlation 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
oE variation 
between 1881 
and 1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 

Erishnanagar ... ... 

Kaliganj 

Nak&sipdra 

Ch&prd 

Krishnaganj 

Hdnsbhali 

Jibannsgar 

Total 

112,274 

46,846 

66,385 

63,481 

32,658 

37,364 

36,146 

— 61 
—13-4 
— 66 
mi. . 
— 0-1 
—17-6 
— 9-9 

+16-3 

4- 7-0 
+ 6-9 
416-3 
+10-1 
+13-2 
4-12-7 

386,153 

— 7-2 

+ 12-3 
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• NADIA—' concluded. 


Subdivisions and iu&xIb. 


Ranaghat Subdivision. 

Banaghdt •<• Mi m 

S&ntipur ... ... ... 

ChakduM ... ... ... 

Haringhutd If* Mi 

Total 

. Kusbtia Subdivision. 

Kushtia Mi IM 

Naupara ill ||i 

Daufatpur 

Bhadalm 

Kumarkhali ... ... 

Bhalukfi, ... ... ... 

Total ... 

Mihrpur Subdivision. 
Mihrpur 
Earimpnr 
Grangni 
Tehata 
Chuaddnga 
Damurkudd 
Alaradanga 
Kalupol 


Total 
District T otal 


Bardwan district. The 
Bishnupur subdivision of 
Bankura district has lost 
4*4 per cent, of its inhabi- 
tants. In fact, in a broad 
belt of country, spreading 
out like 'a fan, with its 
centre at Calcutta, 150 
miles from east to west, 
with an average depth of 
40 miles and an area of 
7,439 square miles, it ap- 
pears, if we consider the 
disappearance of the na- 
tural increase of a popula- 
tion, largely consisting of 
prolific Musalmans, as well 
as the actual diminution 
of the people, that the 
population, numbering 
f our-and-a-quarter millions 
in 1881, has been prac- 
tically decimated in the 
past ten years. Half the 
decrease seems to have 
been caused by death, 
whilst the other half have 
emigrated. 

122. The outbreak of fever in Nadia began in the rains of 1880 and 
' rrrrr. „ continued for five years. The following table gives 

the death-rate in some of the tlidnds which were 
most severely affected, and which the recent census shows to have lost population 
most markedly: — 


Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 1881 
and 1872. 

77,307 

53,964 

63,933 

34,842 

— 8-4 
+ 0-1 

— 1-1 
— 9-0 

• + 6-8 
+ 6-3 
+10-8 
— *36 

230,038 

— 4-8 

+ 8*2 

33,505 

140,883 

84,155 

72,377 

103,124 

48,883 

+22-0 
+ 26 
, + 4-2 
+ 6-1 
+• 4-9 
+16-6 

+17-7 
+236 
+ 2-4 
+16*6 
+33-9 
+130 

482,927 

+ 6*4 

+ 15*1 

69,516 

106,862 

73,227 

87,121 

39,760 

63,386 

89,663 

36,467 

— 3*0 
+ 3*9 

— 2-3 

— 2-2 

— 9-3 
+ 0-6 

— 0-2 
— 7-4 

+27*8 
+ 5*6 
v +13-9 
+ *76 
+ 6*6 
+ 6-9 
+ 3-0 
—12-9 

645,992 

— 1*2 

+ 7*1 

1,644,108 

— 1*1 

+ 11*3 


Mortality in — 

’ 1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883.- 

1884. 

Kaliganj thdnd ... 

| 

34-64 

74-27 

65-52 

39-06 

29-63 

Hdnskhdli „ 

41-21 

61*07 

44*06 

37*38 

36-83 

Mihrpur „ 

167-88 

190-93 

32*41 

27-15 

32-17 

Chuaddnga „ ... 

35-06 

69-50 

35-97 

32-96 

38-27 

Ealupol „ 

30 71 

60-06 

35-40 

26*11 

39-64 

Jibannagar „ 

28-73 

39-21 

42-49 

31-46 

36-56 


Even these figures are believed to have greatly understated the fact. In 
1881 the Sanitary Commissioner wrote : — 

This district suffered very considerably more from fever than any other district in the 
entire Province, and its severity was so very great that 73,196 of its inhabitants, or in 
the proportion of 36-27 per 1,000, fell viotims to it, the highest numerically and proportionate- 
ly to population as compared with the other districts. But it appears that special enquiries 
have shown that even these figures are below the truth, inasmuch as the police, finding the 
work of registration irksome, have shirked their duties and in many places registered only a 
portion of the deaths/' . 

A Commission was appointed by Government in the end of 1881. to report 
on the plague. Its conclusions were that the outbreak was not due to the 
obstruction of drainage by the embankments of roads and railways, a view very 
generally held, but had its source in the silting up of main rivers and the 
general insanitary conditions universal in every native village. The minor 
rivers of the district have shrunk' in a still greater degree, and the Sanitary Com- 
missioner wrote of them in 1881 “These once running streams have become 
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chains of stagnant pools and'hotbeds of pestilence in the dry season” In 1882 
the fever mortality -was 60,912 persons, or 30*18 per thousand of the district 
population, but it was 40*46 in the Sadar subdivision and 36*16 in Chudddngd 
subdivision. In 1883 the death-rate, though high, fell to 27*60, but rose in 
.1884 to 29*22, the principal acerbation being in Chuaddngd subdivision, with 
a mortality of 35*60 per thousand. It was 38*83 in Hanskhdli thdnd, and 
37*72 in Haringhdtd in the same year. In 1885 the district average was 26*85 
•per millc, but exceeded 30 in several thdnds, e.y., Kalupol 37*41. At last in 
1S86 a district rate of only 21*8,6 was reached, the quinque nnial average for 
1885 — 89 being 20*82 and only 15*77 per thousand in 1890. ° 

123. Sorely tried as this district was by the great fever epidemic, it had 

still two great calamities to endure. The first was 
iBEA rEATBD 0PrBEEAES or cno ' cholera, which was terribly fatal amongst the people 

exhausted by malarial disorders. In 188 1 the cholera 
mortality rose from *46 per millc in 1880 to 2*92, the death-rate in Knshtdd. 
thdnd being 12*37, in Kalupol 9*26, in Alamddngd 9*14, in Sdntipur 8*44, and 
exceeded 6*00 in several other police circles. In the following year the 
casualties from cholera were 11,020, or 5*46 per thousand of the whole popula- 
tion, the excessive mortality of 14*46 being returned in Daulatpur thdnd and 
13*78 in Mihrpur town. The epidemic grew more fatal in 1883, the death-rate 
due to it being 6*58 per millc in the whole district, 15*29 in Haringhdtd, 10*97 
in Chakdahd, 10*85 in Hanskhdli, 9*82 in Chdprd, and 8*93 in Randghdt. In 
this year Nadia stood first in the whole Province as the most cholera-stricken 
district, as in 18S1 it had been pre-eminent for fever mortality. In 1884 it 
occupied the second place, tho cholera death-rate being 5*79 for the whole 
district, 17*27 in Gangni thdnd, 9*13 in Kushtid, and 8*84 in Naupdrd. 1885 
brought a decrease of cholera mortality, but it was still 4*25, the fifth highest 
in the Province, the most fatal records being in thdnd Rdndghdt, 11*75, and 
Hdnskhali, 11*71 per millc. . In 1886 there was no improvement, the district 
death-rate from cholera being 4*26, the fourth highest in the Province; but at 
last in 1887 it fell to 1*66 and to *55 in 1890, or almost exactly the same rate 
from which it started ten years before. 

124. The public health had hardly begun to recover when a new 

_ enemy to population presented itself in the form of 

Destbuchve Floods. destructive floods. The first great inundation 

occurred in September 1885, on the 11th of which month the river Jalinghi 
rose nearly 29 feet above its lowest hot-weather level. The important 
Laltakuri embankment, which runs along the left bank of the river in the 
Mursliidabad district, had already given way on the 24th August, and a vast 
tide swept south-eastward across the centre of the Nadia district and the 
west of Jessor. It appears that there were simultaneous freshets in both the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra, and that the waters of the former, banked up at 
Goalundo by the latter, were forced to find egress to the sea by the rivers of 
the Nadia district, which for two centuries have been silting up and were quite 
inadequate to carry such an immense volume of water as the Ganges was bring- 
ing down from Upper India. Some 5,000 square miles of country, half of which 
lay in Nadia, were flooded to a depth of five to eight feet. The Eastern Bengal 
Railway was breached in three places, and the mails were carried in steam- 
launches over a country, which a few weeks before was dry land, covered by 
a promising rice crop. The resultant distress amongst the people was for a 
time very great. In villages on anything but very high ground the mudwalls 
of the houses crumbled away and many cattle were drowned. At first it was 
feared that three-fourths of the autumn rice and the whole of the growing crop 
of winter rice had been destroyed, but further enquiries limited this extreme 
damage to a few thdnds in the centre of the district, Kdliganj and Hdnskhali 
being the worst sufferers, and in a less degree Nakdsipdra, Haringhdtd, Rdnd- 
ghdt and Chudddngd. In the north of the district, in the Kushtid and Mihrpur 
subdivisions, where autumn rice is the main crop, it was discovered that it had 
been almost all reaped, and that “the people are said to take a cheerful view of 
the position and to look forward to an exceptionally fine spring crop on the 
lands now under water.” It was, however, found necessary to take very active 
steps to relieve the “pitiable” distress in the central police circles. Govern- 
ment made a large grant of money, and a Committee to collect subscriptions 
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m formed in Calcutta.’ Tho district Jmd hardly recovered from this great 
calamity when it was again in the autumn of 1800 overtaken by a precisely 
similar disaster, which for a second time destroyed the crops of the central 
thdnds. The livers roso a foot and a qnarior highor than in 1885 ; the Laltakuri 
embankment burst again and the railway was seriously broached. Tho crops 
woro entiroly destroyed on 350 squaro miles of countiy, and tho total rice out- 
turn of tho district was reduced by half except in a few iMndtt. Prices rose and 
measures of charitnblo rolief woro again inaugurated. It is little wonder that the 
abovo-montioned polico circles, in which tho decrease of population since 1881 
lias varied from 8‘3 to 17 ‘0 per cont., nro being abandoned by so largo a propor- 
tion of its inhabitants. Tho Bangaon subdivision of Jessor, which marches 
with tho central iMms of Nadia, has lost 8*7 per cent, of its population and 
suffered in both 1885 and 1800 from tho floods quito ns severely ns they did. It 
seoms certain that tlicso calamities go further to explain tho dccreaso of 
inhabitants in both districts than tho epidemics of fever and cholera described in 
tho preceding pages. 

125. In fact, great as has been tho loss by disease, tho diminution of 

population due to emigration scorns more marked. 
Tablo A shows that, whilst 72,045 persons hnvo come 

in from other districts, so 
many as 133,227 have 
gone out, tho balanco, 
00,282, being equal to 3*6 
of tho total population. 
Tho marginal statement 
proves that emigrants from 
Nadia have found their 
way in great numbers not 
only to neighbouring areas, 
but nro met with in 
thousands in Northern and 
Eastern Bengal. Tlio Dis- 
trict Magistrate, Mr. K. G. 
Gupta, observed that be- 
sides malaria and floods 
other causes of decadence 
are at work in Nadia. 

** Foreign competition, " ho 
writes, “ lias gradually dis- 
placed local industries, such 
as tho cotton fabrics of Sdnti- 
pur and Kiunnrkhali and tho- 
cutlery of HaringhatS, and 


Diemcre. 


Iumioiuxt*. 


Kmiojiants. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Contiguous Dis- 





triots. 





Calcutta ... 

111 

260 

12.3S0 

0,131 

24-Pnrganas 

1,300 

1.8(4 

0,492 

4,421 

.Tcssor ... 

7,291 

9.G0-2 

8,720 

11,123 

Khulna ... 

109 

02 

1,791 

3S0 

Pnbnn ... 

3.0S5 

2,062 

0,780 

3,093 

Hugli ... 

1,031 

1,704 

2,891 

3,165 

Bardwan 

2,817 

4.2 IG 

4,090 

0,039 

Bnjslinlii 

8,007 

3,821 

0,058 

4.432 

2,335 

hiurshidtibnrl ... 

3,991 

7,847 

9,923 

Total ... 

23,388 

29,928 

04,932 

45,810 

Otlior Districts. 





Faridpur 

1,903 

700 

2,026 

.6,271 

3.039 

Dacca ... 

736 

1,757 

251 

Howrah ... 

4G 

20 

893 

519 

Dinajpur 

44 

40 

2.16G 

860 

Bogra 

34 

4G 

2,923 

641 

Santal Parganas 

41 

40 

3.406 

3,423 


Female. 


greatly impoverished tho weavers and artizans engaged in them. Tho declino of indigo 
manufacture has boon by no moans an unmixed good. Tho factories gave employment 
to a largo number of tho respectable classes, imported labourers from tho west, and 
spent a largo amount of capital in tbo district. Their closure has certainly had a 
prejudicial effoct on tho growth of population. Tho impoverishment of tho older fami- 
lies, especially of the Nadia Kaj, and tho transfer of their possessions to absentee proprietors, 
have greatly nffeoted tho Brahman communities, wbioh were mainly supported by their 
liberality and piety, and also tho numerous dependants and retainers whom their bounty 
maintained. Almost all tho older settlements bear unmistakeable signs of decay— rank, 
vegetation, ruined houseB, dried-up tanks, and abandoned homesteads. Want of occupation 
and the growing unhealtliiness of the distriot have induced many of those who could afford it 
to go and settle in Coloutta, and tho healthier places of the west. > ' 

“ The district is intersected by a network of rivers, tho three prinoipal of which, styled 
pre-eminently the Nadia rivers, furnish the most direct water .route between the Ganges and 
Calcutta. Their banks were at one time lined with thriving marts doing a brisk and exten- 
sive business in country produco and imported goods, and affording _ convenient halting 
places for the fleets of country boats that had the monopoly of the carrying trade of North. 
Bengal and the Upper Provinces. All this is now muoh changed. Tho channels have 
gradually silted up, rendering navigation diffioult in the dry season, .even for country boats 
of small burthen. But the most powerful factor in the diversion of the trade and me 
consequent ruin of the old trade centres has been the’ railways — the East Indian on the 
one hand, and the Eastern Bengal System on the other. The railway bazars that have come 
into existence deal ohiefly in local produce, and the distriot has praotically lost the large 
shore it had in the outside forwarding trade. ” ■, •. 
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126. It appears from the marginal table that the population of Murshidabad 
A statiokabt poruLATioK. has been almost stationary for nineteen years. Table" 

A shows that emigration and immigration have been 

„ _ very much the same in 

MURSHIDABAD. 


SOBDI VISIONS AND 
Thanas. 


Sadar Subdivision. 
Sujaganj 
Gorabazar 

Bnrhampur Municipality ... 
Burwan 

Daulatnbnzar ... 
Hariharpara ... 

Nnwada 

Goas ... ... 

Jalinghi 

T otal 

Lalb a gli> Sub division . 

Shabnngar ... 

Manulabazar ... 

Asanpur ... _ ... 

Lnlbagh Municipality 
Bbngab angola 
Sagardighi 

Kaliagnnj • •• ••• 

Total ... 

Jangipur Subdivision. 

Bagbnnatlignnj 
Shamsberganj 
Suti 

Divran Sarai 
Mirzapur 

Total 

Kandi Subdivision. 


• •• 
• •• 
Ml 


1881 and in 1891, practi- 
cally balancing one another 
in both years. Still, as the 
second marginal statement 
makes clear, the movement 
between Murshidabad and 
particular districts is dis- 
proportionate. It receives 
a large number of immi- 
grants from the fever- 
stricken districts of Bard- 
wan and Nadia, but sends 
a large body of settlers 
to the riverside thdnds of 
Malda. The two large 
towns of Murshidabad 
and Barhampur attract 
many labourers from 
Bihar and the Santal Par- 
ganas, but the latter dis- 
trict receives back almost 
as large a body of emi- 
grants as it sends out. 
The causes of the unpro- 
gressive condition of the 
district must be sought for 
withjfn itself, and they are 
no doubt the decay of the 
silk and indigo industries, 
and in a larger degree the 
prevalence of fever simi- 
lar to that which has been 
so fatal in neighbouring 
districts. In 1881 it was 
reported by the Sanitary 
Commissioner that “this 
district suffered next in 
degree to Nadia, that is, it 
was second on the list of 
the most severely afflicted 
districts.” A very singu- 
lar fact in connection with 
the outbreak was that it 
was most destructive in 
the portion of the district, 
which had always borne 
an excellent reputation 
for salubrity. Murshida- 
bad is divided from north 
to south into -two tracts, 
which differ widely from 
one another in physical 
characteristics. To the 
west of the river Bhagi- 
rathi the land is formed 
of hard clay and nodular 
limestone, generally well 
raised and well drained, 

. . whilst the eastern is a 

continuation of the ordinary alluvial plains ' of Bengal. The Civil Surgeon 


Kandi 

Barwa 

Kliargaon 

Bliaratpur 

Gokama 




Total 
District Total 


Population 
in 1S91. 

Porcontago 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Porcontago 
of variation 
between 1881 
and 1872. 

9,403 

12,018 

23,615 

68.G95 

88,998 

65,058 

48,778 

86,623 

112,831 

+ ' 12'7 

— A8 

— 0‘3 
+ 1*1 

— 1-4 

— 3‘6 

+ 26 
+ 90 
+ 40 

— 21 
] + 36-4 

— 6-5 

— 13-6 

— *99 
+ 12-0 

— 60 

— -29 

454,918 

+ 2'5 

— 1-2 

11,194 

4,163 

10,127 

35,576 

63,690 

29,124 

87,662 

+ 17-4 
+ 110-4 

— 93 

— 9-3 

— 6-3 

+ 6'6 
+ 1-3 

— -71 

— 10*8 

— 12-3 
* 

— 6-4 
+ 7-3 

— 11-7 

181,726 

— 1*2 

— 6-4 

CO, SOS 
79,378 
69,632 
60,714 
• 46,747 

— 9-8 
+ 14-0 
+ 4‘5 

4- 10 8 

4- 2-8 

++ + +I 

MWWMM 

317,179 

+ 41 

+ 13-6 

28,875 

G3.690 

55,981 

109,240 

39,936 

— 1*7 
+ 3'6 

4- 3-0 
+ i-o 

+ 5-8 

\ + 16G 

— 11-3 

— 10-7 
+ 1-2 

297,122 

+ 0-6 

— 1-2 

1,260,946 

+ 1-8 

+ 1-04 


’ Included in Manulabazar and Sbabanagnr. 


Distbicts. 


Contiguous 

Distrcts. 

Nadia 

Bardwan 

Birbhum 

Malda 

Bajshabi 

Total 

Other Districts, 

Muzaffarpur 
Skaliabad 
Monghyr 
Saran s 
Patna 

Santal Parganas .. 

Hazariimgli 
North-Western 
vinces 
24-Parganas 
Calcutta 
Dina j pur 
Bogra 


Pro 


Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Malo. 

Female. 

Mal6. 

Female. 

7,847 

9,023 

3,091 

6,058 

11,762 

2,893 

1,654 

2,694 

4,016 

7,306 

4,669 

7,725 

3,261 

3,657 

8,681 

7,558 

604 

737 

7,071 

8,280 

27,383 

24,516 

26,065 

32,216 

1,001 

284 

9 

15 

859 

313 

• 622 

467 

1,005 

287 

108 

41 

899 

1,670 


2 

1,066 

603 

106 

92 

3,627 

2,688 

2,830 

3,050 

755 

697 

243 

77 

880 

296 

49 

7 

2,774 

1,060 

• •• 


217 

196 

923 

655 

101 

134 

1,884 

934 

31 

22 

2,672 

2,012 

26 

60 

1,236 

832 
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stated that the disease was almost entirely confined to that part of the district 
which is situated on the west of the river; that it occurred in groups of villages 
situated at long distances from one another, while intervening areas remain- 
ed free from it ; and that it first attacked villages that had been previously 
known as the healthiest in the district, and in fact caused greater havoc in 
these localities than in other parts. He wrote : — 

“ Among the plaoes that suffered the most was the village o£ Rangamati, which is situated 
at an elevation of about 60 feet above the highest flood ■ level of the river, has affininnf. 
natural drainage, is. clean in a sanitary point of view, and was from time immemorial 
considered a sanitarium in the distriot, to whioh people suffering from protraoted iltnosg 
resorted for the recovery of their health.” 

In 1881 the death-rate exceeded 30 per mille in eleven thdnds, rising to 60*6 
in Shahnagar, 49 ’3 in Grokama, and 48*9 in Mirzapur. In 1882 the same 
number of police circles showed the same high average of mortality, the heavi- 
est death-rate being 45*9 in Sujaganj and 43*7 in Kaliaganj. The Sanitary 
Commissioner considers any recorded death-rate exceeding 20 per mille as con- . 
spicuously high. It is evidence of a mortality probably twice as great. The 
maximum death-rate in any one police circle in 1883 was 39*4 and in 1884 
30*8. The disease, as in Nadia, diminished steadily. Still the average mor- 
tality in Murshidabad for the quinquennium 1885 — 89 was 20*29 per mille , and 
in Nadia 20*82, both “conspicuously high” rates, particularly as compared 
with 15*05 in the Bardwan Division and 13*39 in the Dacca Division. 

127. It is unnecessary to review the terrible ravages of fever in this 

„ , . district before 1881. They are fully described 

The fevee-steicken thInIs. ^ ^ Q ensus Report for that year. In 1891, if 

we exclude the Bardwan thdnd , which includes the town of Bardwan, now 
blessed by a good water-supply, and Raniganj and Asansol police circles, 
the decrease of population is 3*7 per cent. , in the whole district and 4*9 per 
cent, in the head-quarters subdivision. The* heaviest decrease is in thdnds 
Kaksd, Bud-Bud, and Ausgram in the west of the district, in which direc- 
tion the disease seems to 
BARDWAN. have betaken itself from 

y the eastern thdnds , which 
suffered most before 1881. 
In connection with en- 
quiries into the then con- 
dition of the people, the 
Magistrate, Mr. Oldham, 
held a census of the large 
village of Kaks£ in the. end 
of 1887. “I had with 
me,” he wrote, in report- 
ing on the subject — 

“the enumerators who had 
taken the census of 1881, and 
examined their method, and 
was satisfied of their care and 
acouraoy. In 1881 the Kaks& 
area had 1,120 houses with 
5,655 people. In my census 
693 houses with 3,730 people 
were counted. The decrease is 
attributed to the malaria, 
which on the west of the 
district was most violent in 
the years 1881 to 1887. The 
ruined houses and abandoned 
sites were everywhere visible., 
The people’s physique was 
poor and fever-stricken, and 
throughout the district they 
presented the same appearance. . 
In fact the sickly physique is 
the ordinary physique, and 
commanded the ordinary 
labour rates; the 'healthy 


Subdivisions and 
ThInIs. 


Population 
in 1891. 


Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 


Percentage 
of variation 
[between 1881| 
and 1872. 


Sadar Subdivision. 




Bardwan ... ... 

70,006 

+14-3 

+12-8 

Sahibganj ... ... 

Khandaghosh... 

74,279 

' — 1*3 

— 8-2 

66,039 

+ 1'2 

—18-7 

Baina 

95,332 

— 1-8 

— 4-7 

Satgachhia 

98,954 

— 31 

—21-7 

Jamalpur ... ... 

71.771 

+ 0*J 

— 16-3 

Bod-Bud 

74,749 

—15*2 

—13-4 

Ausgram ... ... 

77,938 

— 11*6 

—12-3 

Total 

619,868 

— 3-1 

—11-6 

Haniganj Subdivision. 




Baniganj 

147,964 

+ 8’9 

, +13‘1 

Asansol ' ... ... 

127,341 

+28'9 

-f43’l 

X&ksd ••• 

. 34,968 

— 9-8 

— 1-3 

Total 

310,273 

+ 8-9 

+ 19-4 

Katwa Subdivision. 
Katwa ... ... 

81.690 

— 1'6 

+ 2 - 9 

Ketogram ... ... 

76,937 

+ J'O 

— 7-1 

Mangalkot ... 

71,600 

— 2'4 ‘ 

— 17 

Total 

230,227 

— 1-0 

— 1-9 

Kolna Subdivision. 
Kalnd ... ... 

90,091 

— 2'4 

—24-2 

Purbasthnli ... 

77,098 

— 60 

+ ’48 

Manteswar ... ... 

04,323 

. . + 1*8 

—24-2 

Total 

231,612 

— 2-5 

—17-2 

District Total 

1,391,880 

— O-l 

— 6-2 


physique is the exceptional one and commands special and very high rates.’ 
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Tho thdnds of Ausgram and Bud -Bud which touch Kaksd on the east, 

S 'csont precisely similar conditions, and with it now form tJie focus of the fever. 

uring the past ten years those threo police circles had an unenviable promi- 
nence for mortality. Purbnstliali also is frequently mentioned for its high 
death-rate. Still tho census of 1891 gives reason to hopo that the Bardwan fever 
is beginning to exhaust itself, although still virulont in parts of the district. 
128. The public health has undoubtedly improved since 1885. The 

averago death-rate lias rarely risen in any thdnd 
Gns-cEALLr ntruovED public a ] J0V c 20 per millc, and in tho quinquennium 1 885 — 

nEALTn ‘ 89 it has been only IG’11 for tho whole district. 

There is no doubt, however, but that the peoplo exhausted by disease are 
physically unfit to roproduco themselves. Tho number of births, there is reason 
to believe, cannot keep paco with oven a normal death-rate. Tho average family 
consists of only 4*2 persons, which, excluding aged and non-productive depen- 
dents, proves that each married couple barely reproduce thomsolves. The 
slight increase in Manteswar thdnd is duo to improved health and to the 
pressure of population being in 18S1 ns low as 3G7 to the square mile, a fact 


that naturally 


invited immigration 


Distkicts. 


Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 
Santal Parganas 
Nadia ... 

Hugh ... 

Bankura 

Birblinm 

Mundiidabad 

M&nbhum 

Total 

Othor Districts 

Patna ... 

Sbaliabad 
Monghyr 
Gaya _ ... 
Hazaribagh 
Saran 

N.-W. Provinces 
Howrah 
24-Parganns 
Calcutta ... 

•lessor ... 
Bbagalpur 
Malda ... 


IlllflOBlNTS. 

Hmiobaxts. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

2,873 

3,SGS 

750 

904 

4,690 

5,039 

2,847 

4,210 

2,077 

4,950 

b.677 

13,209 

9,721 

H,9(M 

2,509 

6.423 

4.135 

0,707 

3,813 

7,995 

1,064 

2,594 

11,752 

2,893 

S,2tJ0 

7,002 

2,008 

1,652 

33,813 

42,830 

32,376 

36,182 

721 

842 

177 

115 

1,452 

017 

004 

218 

1,212 

053 

209 

113 

2.4CG 

1,042 

76 

05 

1,028 

1,092 

• S20 

210 

1,231 

90 

5 

12 

2,883 

1,020 

• •• 

• •• 

m 

416 

1.458 

1,080 

430 

404 

3,633 

3,300 

270 

272 

10,412 

10,067 

212 

162 

2,847 

4,210 

400 

85 

3,119 

87 

207 

153 

845 

760 


from the neighbouring subdivisions of 
Katwa and Kalna, in 
which the density, in spite 
of tho great decrease of 
population, is still 654 
and 53G to tho square 
rnilo respectively. The 
increase in the Asansol 
thdnd is phenomenal, and 
it would bo hardly less in 
Raniganj, but that the coal 
mines in that police circle 
aro being worked out, and 
tho labourers find more 
remunerative employment 
in tho newly-opened mines 
■further west. Tho rail- 
way works have greatly 
developed at Asansol since 
the opening of tho Bengal- 
Nagpur Kailway, and, as 
the marginal table shows, 
Manbhum, Bankura, and 
Bihar have poured a large 
immigrant population 
into this part of tho dis- 
trict. The principal emi- 
gration. from Bardwan is, 
Mursliidabad, Hugli, and 


on tbo other band, eastward and southward to 
Calcutta. 

129. It appears from Table B that 18' 6 per cent, of the male population 

of Ho wnh and 11*8 per cent, of tho females are 
Gbeat local iscbease. immigrants ; tho figures for both sexes being 15*3 

per cent. The total num- 


HOWRAH. 


Subdivisions and 
ThInIs, 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
o£ variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 1881 
and 1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 




Howrah ... 

Bali _ 

Domjor ... ... 

JagatbaUabhpnr ... 

116,600 

18,700 

147,749 

85,241 

+28-4 
+12-7 
+14-9 
+ 9-9 

} +8'0 

+7'9 

—3-3 

Total 

366,286 

+ 17-6 

+4-9 

• 


her in 1891 was 110,201 
against 19,367 emigrants, 
whilst in 1881 there 
were 115,557 immigrants 
against 17,875 emigrants. 
The population, there- 
fore, owes nothing to in- 
creased immigration in 
the past ten years. This 
unexpected result is due to 
a great diminution of im- 
migrants from Bardwan 
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HOWRAH— concluded. 


Subdivisions and 
ThXnj(s, 

Population 
in 1801. 

Porcentngo 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Porcentngo 
of variation 
between 1881 
and 1872. 

Ulubaria Subdivision. 

Ulubaria 

Amta ... ... 

Bagnan 

Shyampur ... 

Total 

District Total 

87,696 

120.632 

68,832 

77,765 

+ 7-8 

+ o-c 
+ 8-2 
+13-0 

+16'3 
— -37 
+ 0-4 
+13-9 

354,915 • 

+ S‘S 

+ 8‘3 

721,211 

+ 13-4 

+ 8-6 


Division, the terrible un- 
healthinoss of' which be- 
fore 1881 drove as many 
as 71,539 persons into 
Howrah. In 1891 the 
number of immigrants 
from the same area was 
51,291. The difference, 
about 20,000, is made up 
by increased immigration 
from Upper India, the 
number of immigrants 
from Bihar having advan- 
ced from 10,613 to 18,192, 
those from the North- 
Western Provinces, Oudh and the Panjab being 21,472, against 14,995 in 1881. 

Orissa immigrants also 
have doubled, from 2,200 
to 4,183. Table A gives 
tho net increase of the 
local population at 18*2 
for males and 163 for 
females, both impossible 
figures. It is difficult to 
trace the source of error. 
It can only be explained 
either by under-statement 
of immigrants in 1891 or 
improved enumeration. 
I should very much doubt 
the latter cause, as the 
census of Howrah was 
taken in 1881 with ela- 
borate care by the then 
District Magistrate, Mr. 
Buckland. It is very 
possible that immigrants 
from the Bardwan Divi- 
sion, who have been ten 
or fifteen years in the 
district, w r ere entered as 
Immigrants from other districts form 68'5 per cent, of the 

total male population of 
Howrah town and 48*7 
per cent, of that of Bali 
Municipality. The suburb 
of Domjur owes 10*4 of its 
male inhabitants to immi- 
gration. The percentages . 
in the other ihdnds are 
comparatively small, be- 
ing for Ulubaria 6*1 , for 
Shyampur ' 3 ’5, Bagnan 
3*1, Amta 24, and Jagat- 
ballabhpur 1*9. The Dis- 
trict Magistrate states that 
Jagatballabhpur thdnd has 
much improved in regard 
to sanitation, in conse- 
quence of the Rajapur 


Dibteicts. 

Immiobants. 

Esiiobants. 

Halo. 

Fcmaln. 

Malo. 

Pomelo. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 





Hugli 

16,314 

18,145 

1,462 

3,661 

24-Parganas ' ... 

2,997 

4,400 

6,838 

420 

Calcutta ... ... 

032 

860 

3,103 

1,801 

Midnnpur 

6,718 

5,254 

348 

298 

Total ... 

26,661 

28,849 

10,761 

6,180 

Other Districts. 





Bankura ... 

1,438 

63C 

10 

11 

Bardwan 

1,458 

1,036 

465 

416 

Nadia ... 

893 

519 

46 

20 

Saran ... ••• 

3,316 

841 

1 

• H 

Shahahad 

3,031 

1,171 


• •• 

Gaya ... ••• 

1,640 

440 

194 

22 

Patna 

2,637 

866 

• •• 

41 

Muzaffnrpur 

1,506 

296 

• •• 

- ... 

Monghyr ... 

1,386 

327 

282 

67 

Cuttack ... 

2,991 

254 

9 

11 

Lohardnga 

North-Western Pro- 

1,050 

195 


* ... 

13.G11 

4,766 

• •• 

... 

vinces. 





Ondh 

1,068 

222 

... 



Howrah-born. 


Districts erom which 

IMMIGRANTS ABB 
RECEIVED. 

Howeah. 

Bali. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hugli 

11,603 

10,931 

1,043 

1,157 

24-Parganas ; 

1,660 

1,743 

247 

603 

Calcutta 

524 

735 

39 

49 

Midnapur 

2,912 

2,543 

235 

146 

Bardwan 

1,134 

855 

107 

143 

Nadia 

687 

417 

98 

62 

Saran ... ... 

2,859 

791 

78 

8 

Shahahad 

2,767 

1,139. . 

. 110 

23 

Gaya 

. 1,376 

404 

142 

41 

Patna 

2,037 

736 

236 

43 

MuzafEarpur 

986 

239. 

166 

30 

Monehyr ... 

1,212 

312 

117 

10 

Cuttack 

1,835 

165 

153 

8 

North-Western Pro- 





vinces 

12,028 

4,293 

748 

216 


canal having drained the large stagnant marshes between the Damodar and Kana 
Nadi and between the Hugli and Saraswati rivers. A large area of land has also 
been brought under cultivation and is now fully . populated. Ulubaria is less 
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SUUDJVISIOSS 1,\'D 

Tn.fcsAs. 


flourishing than it was ton years ago, when it was the chief halting place for 
traders n^d pilgrims travelling between Calcutta and Orissa, who are now carried 
direct by steamer to Chandbali. Tlio reclamation of swamps in Amta is said 
to explain the increase of population, but no sufficient reason is given for the 
increase in Bngnnn and especially in Shyampur. In both over 3 per cent, of 
the advance is duo to migration from outside the district, but there has most 
probably been a largo internal migration, at least into Shyampur, whore in 1881 
the density of population, although very high, was the least in this crowded 
district. The marginal table gives for the town areas of Howrah and Bali the 
sources from which they receive more than one thousand immigrants. 

130. With the exception of n group of police circles in tlio centre of the 
Tnr cr.yrr.r. or the msrnicr district, Midnapur has a healthy and growing popu- 
tostso ijfiuiuTASJs. lation. The fever epidemic, which caused such losses 

in the east of the district, 

MIDNAPUR. and particularly in the 

Ghatal subdivision, before 
1381, has fortunately been 
restricted to a compara- 
tively small aroa. The 
District Magistrate re- 
marks — 

“ Tliero nro ton ihanas 
which show n doorcase or nn 
increase of only 2 per cent, 
or less, and they form a com- 
pact body in the centre of the 
district. Tho main road to 
Cuttack runs north and south 
through tho district, bisecting 
the fivo central t/uind*. The 
most northern of these, Garbota, 
shows nn appreciable increase 
of population, then comes Snl- 
bani with an increase of 2*3 
per cent., then the Sadar with 
nn increase of 0-2, Naraingarh 
with a decrease of 9*0, and 
then Dnntun with n decrease 
of 5-8 per cent. Again, the 
four t him (is adjoining tho four 
last mentioned also show a 
decrenso or an insignificant 
increase, viz., Keslipur 1*3 per 
cent, decrease, Sabaag 1*5 
per cent, decrease, and Pntns- 
pnr 1*0 per cent, increase. 
jN t ortli-east o f Kcsbpur is Chan- 
drakona with an increase of 
2*3 per cent., and east of Debra 
is Pnnclikura with an inorease 
of only 1*7 per cent. All the 
other ihanas, that is, those 
outside tho central group with 
its two easterly projections, 
Chandrnkona and Pnnohkura, 
show an inoreoso of 5 to 16 
per cent. Tho reason for the 
decrease, or the ^ vciy slight increase, in these eleven central ihdniis is not immediately 
obvious. I imagine tlio decrease is owing to tho migration of people, partly eastwards to the 
busy marts in tho subdivisions of Ghatal, Tamluk and Contni, and partly westwards to the 
sparsely-populated tracts on tho western' borders of tho district .where there is muob room 
for extended cultivation and inorease of population. It is also possiblo that the popula- 
tion in the centre has been more thinned by fever and other causes.” 

131. The internal movement of the people from the centre to the west of 
T the district is an indubitable fact, for nothing else 

» T ^S? JTSS 0r r0rUliTION could account for tlie 17*4 per-cent, increase in 

Jhargaon, or the almost equally large increases in 
Binpm* and Debra. Disease, however, has certainly been an affective agent in 


Sadar Subdivision. 
Midnapur 

.Thnrgaoti 

Binpur 
Salhani 
Debra 
Garfo’t.i 
Ke«pur 
Sailing 

Knraiugarh. 

I)an tun 
Gopiballablipur 

Total 

Ghatal Subdivision. 

Ghatal ... ... ... 

Chandrnkona 

Dnspur 

Total 

Tamluk Subdivision. 

Tamluk 

Alaslandpur 

Sutahata ... ... ... 

Panchkura 

ft an digram... 

T otal 

Contoi Subdivision. 

Contai 

Kern 

Potaspnr 

Itamnacar 

Dlingabanpur 

Khajri 

Total 

District Total 


Population 
in 1S91. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1S81. 

Percentage 
of vorintion 
between 1881 
and 1872. 

172.26C 

+ 0 2 

— fi*l 

71.022 

+ 17*4 

+201 

instil & 

. +12*9 

+22*1 

55.4 is 

+ 2*3 

+ 5*4 

C$.747 

— 4 0 

—30-7 

120. IS 4 

+ 5*4 

— 49 

83.787 

— 13 

— 12*2 

195,341 

— 1*5 

— 0 1 

317.-U1 

— 9*0 

— *27 

1 20.780 

— 5*S 

+143 

161.071 

+ 01 

+16*3 

1,265,778 

+ 1*3 

— 1*6 

92.621 

+10*1 

-181 

101,551 

— 2*3 

— 171 

133,830 

+ 70 

—16 5 

327,902 

+ 4-6 

—16-8 

91.357 

+ 8*0 

+ 35 

SO, Ml! 

+10 1 

+11 9 

03,209 

+13*8 

+ 19*5 

137.762 

+ 1*7 

—13*3 

110.459 

+27*5 

+12*0 

492,428 

+ 11*0 

+ 2*4 

347,370 

+12*8 

+ 03 

73,829 

+ 18*1 

+ 9-5 

93,634 

+ 10 

+ 7*0 

C9, 327 

+110 

+ 13 8 

331,175 

— 5*3 

+ 7*4 

50,173 

+10*0 

+ 17 0 

645,408 

+ 6-1 

+ 8-9 

2,631,516 

i 

+ 4*4 

— 1*07 



Bankura. 
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reducing population in the central police circles. Naraingarh, which has lost as 
much as 9*0 per cent, of its inhabitants, is again and again mentioned in the 
reports of the ■ Sanitary Commissioner during the past ten years for its high 
death-rate, which was 30'2 per thousand in 1881, 31*9 in 1882, 25*5 in 1883, 
and 24-7 in 1884, the mortality being in each year the largest in the’ district. 
Kespur, Dantun, and Pataspur are also frequently prominent in the record of 
deaths. Of Naraingarh it is observed in 1882 that— 

“ there is no local condition to account for the mortality ; there is no water-logging of 
the soil ; irrigation affected only a small portion of it ; the population is not overcrowded ; 
there is a good deal of jungle, hut not more than in other healthy circles. The greater portion 
of the tlidna is made up of alluvium with strata of laterite, and the part whioh Buffers most is 
high and dry laterite country.” 

Outbreaks of cholera are also frequent, particularly in the central thdnds, 

through which passes 
the great pilgrim route 
from Bengal to Puri. 
In 1881 two “.violent 
outbreaks” occurred in 
. thdnds Midnapur and Dan- 
tun at the time of the 
festivals of the Dol Jatra 
in March and the Bath 
Jatra in July. Table A 
shows that both in 1881 
and 1891 emigrants from 
Midnapur largely ex- 
ceeded immigrants, and 
that both movements are 
diminishing rather than 
increasing. The marginal 
statement brings to 
notice several interesting 
facts. Not only are emi- 
grants attracted by the, 
high-labour wages of 
Calcutta, Howrah and the Hugli towns, but cultivators are finding their way 
in large numbers into Singhbhum, the Santal Parganas, and especially into the 
thinly-peopled feudatory States of Orissa. 

132. The mar ginal table shows that, like Pabna, Banking presents the 
Divided xkxo a highly pbo- singular feature of one subdivision gaining popula- 
sFEBoua and a decadent abba. tion largely, whilst the other is very appreciably 

losing inhabitants. Table 
BANKURA. A also makes it clear that. 

in the whole district the 
net population has not 
increased 2*7 per cent., but 
6*0 for men and 3‘9 for 
women. This fact, how- 
ever, only accentuates the 
great disparity in the con- 
ditions of the two sub- 
divisions, for it is a known 
fact that the great ma- 
jority of emigrants from 
Bankurd are Santals and 
other aboriginals from 
Chutia Nagpur, who in- 
habit the western thdnds oi 
the head-quarters subdivi- 
sion. In fact it is prob- 
able that the net increase 
of that area is close on 


1 

Distbicts. 

Immigrants. 

Emigbants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 





Balasor 

2,932 

4,488 

2,940 

4,398 

24-Parganas 

739 

347 

• •• 


Bankura 

3,064 

6,326 

4,490 

7,393 

Howrah 

348 

298 

6,718 

6,264 

Sinebhtun 

1,720 

2,377 

3,768 

6,096 

Hugli 

Bardwan 

3,269 

6,644 

6,676 

9,370 

466 

319 

451 

634 

Total ... 

12,628 

18,799 

24,042 

33,045 

Other Districts. 





Cuttaok 

2,116 

670 

191 

164 

Manbbum 

824 

340 

396 

263 

Shahabad 

997 

241 

327 

477 

North-Western Pro- 





Vinces hi hi 

933 

210 

• M 

Ml 


213 

118 

17,176 

9,746 

Santal Parganas 

10 

416 

3,895 

4,404 

Orissa Tributary States 

••• 

• •• 

7,876 

7,487 


Subdivisions and 
ThXnas. 


Sadar Subdivision. 

Bankura ... ... 

Ond/v ••• • 

Gangajalgbati 
Barjora •#•« ••• 

Khatra H* ••• 

Itaipura ... ... 

Simlnpal • •a 

Total 

Bisbnupur Subdivision 

Bisbnupur ... 

Sonamukhi ••• ••• 

Kotalpur 

ladas 

Total 
District T otal 


Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 1881 
and 1872. 

140,601 

122,273 

117,821 

60,361 

111,948 

102,342 

37,011 

+ 10-1 
+ 2-4 

} + 3-2 

+ 12'8 
+ 0-6 
+ 130 

+ 8-6 
+ 11-6 

+ 8-6 

+ 3i-i 
+ S1‘9 
+ 15-3 

692,357 

+ 6-8 

+ 15-8 

136,974 

76,489 

91,262 

74,696 

— 3-4 

— 5-8 

— 3-9 

— 6-3 

— 4'3 
+ 6-1 

— 13-9 
+ 22 

377,311 

— 4-4 

— 3-7 

1,089,668 

+ 2-7 

+ 7*5 
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10 per cent., whilst Bishnupur has lost 4*4 per cent. ' The District Magistrate 
observes — 

“ The Z/iands of the Sadar subdivision show an increase in the population, whioh in all 
is nearly 7 per cent, over the census figures of 1881. It would have been more marked but 
for temporary migration to Eastern Bengal. On the other hand, the t lianas composing the 
Bishnupur subdivision show a total decrease of 4*4 per cent., whioh is attributable mainly 
to the prevalence of malarious fever. The Sadar subdivision has physical features differing 
from most of the country forming the Bishnupur subdivision. It is mainly composed of 
undulations with much still uncleared forest. The ridges afford healthy sites for the villages, 
and the inha bitants are to a large extent of the Santali race, whose hardiness and prolificness are 
proverbial, while in Bishnupur much of the land is rich loam perfectly flat, which, though 
able to support a numerous population, is generally favourable to the spread of fever and 
kindred diseases.” 


Active emigbatiox. 


133. The marginal migration table shows what a number of labourers the 

towns of Hugli district and the coal mines of Kani- 
ganj subdivision, attract from Bankurd. The emi- 
gration into the Santal 
Parganas is larger than 
would be expected. The 
following passage from the 
report of the Sanitary 
Commissioner explains the 
decreasing population of 
the Bishnupur subdivision. 
In 1882 he wrote : — 


Districts. 

Immigbaxts. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 

Midnapur 

Manbhum 

Hugli 

Bardwan 

Total 

Other Districts. 

Howrah. ... ... 

24-Parganas ... 

Calcutta ... 

Santal Parc anas ... 

Singhbhum 

4,490 

6,526 

1,027 

2,669 

7,393 

8,819 

2.4S3 

5,423 

3,064 

6,828 

14,324 

9,724 

6,326 

6,308 

11,697 

11,904 

14,612 

24,118 

32,940 

35,(35 

11 

110 

Ml 

37 

174 

10 

116 

• •a 

72 

197 

1,438 

2,277 

3,139 

6,385 

619 

636 

1,671 

1,080 

3,362 

539 


“ Bankuxd felt the severity 
of the disease markedly and 
very excessively, the death-rate 
surpassing that of the preced- 
ing year by so much as 11*57 
per 1,000 of population. 
It broke out first in /hand 
Kotalpur in July, and gra- 
dually spread northwards to 
Bishnupur, Sonamukhi, and 
Indas, embracing tracts containing many of the smaller villages. It was also severe in the 
Sadar subdivision, in small villages in /hand Anda, and in almost all the villages along the 
river Damodar in /hand Gangajalgliati.” 

It will be noticed that the affected area borders on the Bardwan district. 
Both Bishnupur town and Indas thdnd returned a death-rate" exceeding 42 per 
millc in 1882. In 1883 the mortality was 46'0 per thousand in Indas, 42'8 in 
Bishnupur, 38’3 in Sonamukhi, and 38’1 in Kotalpur police circles. In following 
years there was a lower death-rate, though it was frequently above 20 per mille. 
In fact down to 18S8 the fever was present perennially during the greater part 
of the year. It is only natural that an enfeebled population should fail 
to increase. 

134. The district of Birbhum, like Bardwan, seems to have passed through 
Abated or the teteb the ™rst period of the great fever epidemic which 

ravaged its population between 1872 and 1881. 


EPIDEMIC. 


BIRBHUM. 


SUBDITISIOXS AXD 

Tb£sAs. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 

Smi 

Dubrajpur 

Bolpur ... ... 

Snkulipur 

Labhpnr ... ... 

Total 

» 

126,203 

119,472 

9S.781 

6S,145 

67,623 

— 0*4 

— 6-6 
— 8-6 
— 8-9 
+ 8-8 

— 6-2 
— 9-7 
—18-3 

j —14-8 

470,229 

— 3-8 —12-2 


The south of the district, 
however, has lost inhabi- 
tants at a rate which is 
only less grievous than in 
the preceding decade. 
Although of recent years 
the disease has been less 
fatal, the years 1881 to 
1883 were marked by an 
excessive death-rate. The 
Sanitary Commissioner 
wrote in 1881: — “Bir- 
bhum was this year the 
most unhealthy district 
in the Bardwan Division. 


Birbhum. 


H 
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BIRBHUM— concluded. The sickness was unpre- 

' . ccdentedly great and the 

Subdivisions and Population o/variulfon mortality the heaviest 

TWnAs. in 1891. L[i, iRQ? n bdwcon]88i ever known, exceeding 

■ ”‘ 1 ‘ 1881 - that of tho precodingyear 

Bampur Hat Sub- ,! 10r 1,000. In. 

division. . iact the disease raged as 

Bampur Hat 98,434 + 0*0 - CO an epidemic throughout 

Mnureswnr ... ... ' 80,428 + oo — 12'4 the length and breadth 

Nalhati ... ... 147,742 +*Q’3 + 2 i'& of the land, and tho Civil 

Total ... 327,804 + 8>o + 2-7 Surgeon says that from 

t x , — — r — — — his experience of previous 

District Total ... 797,833 + o-8 -8-9 . years, Bardwan did not 

, faro worse in the height 

of its unhealthy seasons. Thdnds Suri, Bolpur, Dubrajpur, Rampur Hat, and 
Nalhati suffered the most,” the mortality varying from 48*5 to 31*4 per 
thousand. In the following year it was loss sevoro, but rose to 37*0 in Nalhati 
police circle. Since then, however, there has been a steady improvement in 
public health. 

135. The District Magistrate, struck by tho fact that some of the thdnds , 
Thana vabiation explained by which now show an increase of population, were 
intebnal MioBATioN. amongst those most severely attacked by the epide- 

mic, has examined the returns of mortality between 1881 and 1891. Observing 
that the incidence of the death-rate is not always, like the decrease of popula- 
tion, heaviest in the southern thdnds , bordering on Bardwan, he wrote: — 


Subdivisions and 
Th^nAs. 


Bampur Hat Sub- 
division. 


Earn pur Hat 

Maureswar 

Nalhati 


Porccntapo 


and 1872. 


— C'O 
—12-4 
+21-6 


District Total 


Population 
in 1891. 

Porccntngo 
of variation 
with 1881. 

t 

98,434 

80,428 

147,742 

+ C’O 
+ 60 
+ 10*3 

327,804 

+ 8‘0 

707,833 

+ 0-6 


of its unhealthy 
Nalhati suffered 


** The fever of the years 1881 and 1882 was very general all over the district, hut was 
worst of all in Nalhati, the most northern tliana of all. Tho deaths in both years were 
aotually rather more than double those in 1880. It is very easily soon that the inoidence 
of the death-rate has not generally influenced the inoreaso or decrease of tho population. It 
is true of Sakulipur that it had at once the highest decennial death-rate, 30*5 permillo, and the 
largest deorease of population, 8-9 per oent., but thiB correlation will he found nowhere else. 
Bolpur had a death-rate of 28-8 per mille and a deorease of 8‘5 per cent, in population. 
But Labpur also had a death-rate of 28*8, and its population is increased by 8*S, and Suri 
with a death-rate, 27 8, praoticolly the same, has neither inoreaso nor decrease of population. 
These veiy striking differences in the variation of population in theso three contiguous thanas, 
eaoh with the same death-rate, seem to me to prove pretty conolusively that we must look 
elsewhere for the cause of them than to mortality from siokness. Bampur Hat and Maures- 
war, with death-rates of 23 and 23'5 respectively, have on inorease of 66 and 6-0 per cent, 
in population. But Dubrajpur, a southern tliana with a death-rate, 24*5, almost as light, 
shows a decrease of 5*6 per cent, in population. Nalhati, the most northern thana of all, 
has a distinctly heavier death-rate, 27% than Dubrajpur in tho very Bouth, 24-5, and yet it 
has increased its population by 10'3 per oent. and Dubrajpur has decreased by 5 - 6 per cent.” 

Mr. Grant, therefore, suggests that although mortality may account for 

the diminution in Sakuli- 
pur, it is more probable 
that the fact of the soil 
of a large part 
and of the 
Dubrajpur, being far from 
fertile has induced the 
people to seek more remu- 
nerative fields of labour 
in Calcutta and the coal 
mines of Raniganj. 
Table A and the marginal 
statement; however, do 
not support this view. 
Immigrants exceed- emi- 
grants, there being 46,638 
of the former to 35,315 of 
the latter. There is no 
doubt, however, that mi- 
gration of population is the chief cause of the variation of thdnd population. 
■Whilst the general prevalence of fever has kept the population of the district 
practically stationary, the attraction of the more fertile soils in the north and 


of Bolpur, 
whole of 
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east has withdrawn the cultivating class from the less productive laterite areas 
in the south and west. A similar transfer of population within a district has 
already been exemplified in the movement from west to east in Jalpaiguri, from 
south to north in Itajshahi, and from north to south in Baldiarganj. 

136. The district of Huglr, which suffered more than any other from the hdou. 
to.,™, am ,« u epido“io that preceded the census of 1881, 

is again becoming a flourishing tract in point 


HUGH 


Subdivisions and 
Tuanas. 


Population 
in 1S91. 


Percents go 
of variation 
witli 18S1. 


Sndar Subdivision. 

Hugli 
Balagarli 
Pandua ... 
Dlianiakhali ... 

Polba 

Total 


56.45S 

4G.729 

65,921 

95,694 

41.S11 


309,616 


+ 005 

— 32 

— 03 
+ 2-3 
+ 2-0 


+ 0-4 


Percentage 
of variation 
between 1881 
and 1872. ' 


—281 

-209 

—14-3 

—195 

+380 


-16-1 


Sorampur Subdivision. 


< 


Serampur 

Haripal 

Erisunanagar... 

Singur 

Uhanditala 

79,816 

S6.0S0 

69,938 

67,594 

97.6G9 

+16-7 
+11-9 
+ 8-6 
+141 
+15-6 

+16*4 
—23-9 
—20-4 
— -GO 
—10-3 

Total 

399,987 

+ 13-6 

—10-6 

Jabannbad Sub- 
division. 




.Tnhannbad ... ... 

Goghat ... 

Elianakul ... ... 

117,904 

109.416 

139,787 

+ 6 7 
— lo 
+ 4-8 

—14-4 
—201 
— 1-4 

Total 

367,107 

+ 3-4 

—11 -9 

District Total ... 

1,076,710 

+ 6-0 

— I2B 


EMIGRATION 1 . _ w 

of population. Still it 
has only recovered in the 
past ten years half of 
the inhabitants it lost 
in the previous nine. 
Table A, however, show’s 
that, excluding the move- 
ments of the people , the 
improvement is not so 
large, and that in place of 
a general increase of 0*0 
per cent, it has been on 
the net population only 
4*7 for men and 1*5 for 
women. The influence 
of emigration in this dis- 
trict is much greater than 
might be supposed. Even 
the District Magistrate, in 
reporting on the results of 
the census, expressed the 
opinion, that “there is 
practically no emigration 
from this district,” whereas 
the fact is that 155,376 
persons were found in 
other districts in 1891, 
w r ho were bom in Hugli, 
against 99,994 immi- 
grants. The marginal 
statement gives particulars 
of these movements. Im- 
migrants come in princi- 
pally from Bardwan and 
Bankurd, w’hilst the 
favourite field for emigra- 
tion is the metropolitan 
area, Calcutta-cum-How- 
rah, and the suburban 
towns of the 24-Parganas. 
Table A shows further 
that, great as is the present 
emigration from Hugli, it 
was larger ten years ago 
and the immigration less.' 
There is reason to fear, 
that fever is still very 
prevalent, and if not as 
fatal as of old, it indirectly 
reacts on the reproductive 
and recuperative powers of 
the population. In 1881 
a death-rate of 36’4 was 
returned in Polba ihand 
and of 24 ‘4 in Pandua. - In both 1883 and 1884 Hugli tliand gave a mortality 
of 32*3 and of 3T7 in 1685, Pandua coming very near these figures ; ■ 11 

h 2 


Districts. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous 

Districts. 





Bardwan 

8.677 

13,209 

2,677 

4,956 

Bankura 

14,324 

11,597 

1,027 

2,483 

Nadia ... 

2.891 

3,165 

1,531 

1,704 

Calcutta ... 

450 

845 

37.218 

18,603 

24-Parganas 

1,742 

2.1G9 

9,167 

7,685 

Midnapur 

Howrah ... 

6,675 

9,370 

3,259 

6,644 

3.4C2 

3,601 

16,314 

18,145 

T otal ••• 

35,121 

44,016 

71,083 

59,125 

Other Districts. 





Birbhum.., 

754 

638 

233 

105 

Cuttack ... 

1,331 

130 

80 

35 

Patna 

972 

536 

240 

174 

Gaya 

955 

195 

92 

49 

Chutia Nagpur Tri- 

2,483 

252 

1 

21 

butary States. 





Balasor ... 

622 

686 

169 

77 

Saran 

837 

204 

6 

1 

North-W cstem Pro- 

1,689 

765 

... 

... 

vinces. 





Santal Parganas 

145 

110 

6,760 

8,136 

French Chandranagar 

• •• 

... 

1,076 

1,156 



IPARAN. 
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three years. As to the great increase in tho Sorampur subdivision, the District 
Magistrate attributes it to — 

“ the opening of tho Tarakeswar Railway, whioh has afforded omploymont to a largo number 
of people; the establishment of fivo jute mills and ono bono mill, which havo attracted up- 
country coolies by hundreds, and converted localities which wore formerly but petty villages into 
populous and thriving suburban towns, and tho opening of tho Dnnkuni drainago works which 
has perceptibly increased the population of most, if not all, of the villages benefited by it.” 

CALCUTTA. 

137. A special report on the census of Calcutta by Mr. H. F. Maguire 
Calou ta discusses the variation of its population and other 

vauvt.a. results of its census. Some remarks on this sub- 

ject have been mado in paragraph 73 at tho beginning of this chapter, 
wherein it is shown that in tho metropolis and its suburbs, on the east of the 
Hugli river, there has been an incrcaso of 8-9 per cent, since 1881, and of 10*3, 
if those on tho wost bank, Howrah and Bali, are included. I may here 
observe that the great increase of the net population, 16*4 for males and 12*4 for 
females, points to a very short return of immigrants in 1891. They have 
decreased from 367,350 malos and 157,632 females in 1881 to 342,114 malos 
and 131,758 females in 1891, a result contrary to what is believed to be the fact. 
A similar failure to record tho whole of the great immigrant population of 
Howrah has been referred to above. 


Quarter op a million op 

IMMIGBANT8. 


NORTH BIHAR. 

The Districts of Champaran, Muzaffabpur, Darbhanga, Saran, and Purnea. 

138. Table A printed on pages 102 and 103 is very interesting, as 

showing that the net population has increased for 
Net population, tho two sexes in a manner the converse of the 

increase of the actual population, which is 7*6 per cent, for males and 
6-5 for females, whilst tho not increase is 6'4 for men and 8 - 0 per cent, 
for women. <- Great as has been the well-known male emigration from this 
sub-province it has, excluding movements between the districts of North Bihar 
themselves, been relatively exceeded by immigration during the past ten years. 
The opposite state of things has prevailed with "regard to the migration of 
females in the decade. That the net increase of females exceeds that of 
males is due to better enumeration of that sex. The remarks on the move- 
ments of females between Bihar and the North-Western Provinces in paragraph 
79 of this chapter should be considered in this connection. 

139. In 1881 the very large increase in population was attributed to more 

accurate enumeration. That immigration also 
had much to do with it seems certain from Table 

« t. * A, which also shows that 

CHAMPARAN. the net change in the 

past decade has been an 
increase of 3 ’7 for men 
and 6‘2 for women and 
not a general increase of 
7*9 per cent. The ex- 
cess of the net increase of 
females over males is, no 
doubt, due to improved 
enumeration in 1891. It 
thus appears that immi- 
gration is still very active, 
whilst emigration has felt 
little modification in total 
number, except that more 
men and. fewer women 
left the district. In 1881, 
193,659 persons were 
found in Champaran,, who. 


Subdivisions and 
ThInIs. 


Sadar Subdivision. 

Matihari 
Govindganj 
Kesaria 
Madhuban 
Dhaka 
Adapur 

Total ... 
Bettia Subdivision. 

Bettia ... ... 

Hardi ... 

Bacraha ... 

Total 

District Total , ... 


Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 1881 
and 1872. 

190,207 

179,040 

383,673 

309,642 

269,719 

167,419 

+ 6-4 
+ 8-4 
+ 8-3 
+ 4-1 
+ 6-2 
+20-8 

+23'7 
+16-2 
+178 
+23-8 
+10-2 
+21 >3 

1,089,600 

+ 7-8 

+ 17-5 

334,087 

209,724 

216,054 

+ 33 
+16-1 
+ 9'3 

+28'2 

+12-4 

+22-6 

759,866 

+ 8-0 

+22-4 

1,859,465 

+ 7-8 

+ 19-5 . 


were born elsewhere. This great army of immigrants has increased to 248,511 
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in 1801, whilst emigrants linvo fallen from 30,098 to 34,472. The marginal 

statement shows tho prin- 
cipal sources, from which 
the district derives 13*3 
per cent, of its present po- 
pulation, ami the districts, 
to which it sends out emi- 
grants. Tho transfer of 
ns many ns 85,24.1 persons 
from tho single district of 
Snran is ono of tho most, 
remarkable movements of 
population in tho Lower 
Provinces, and hardly less 
noticeable aro tho great 
emigrations from Gorakh- 
pur, MuzafTnrpur, and 
Nipal. The very largo 
number of fomnlo immi- 
grants from Nipal shows 
an amount of intermar- 
riages, which could not 
have been anticipated. 

There is little emigration beyond contiguous district, except to Shahabad. The 
people have ample land at home, and in tho cold weather send out more 
than a thousand labourers only to the State of Knelt Bihar and tho district of 
Knngpur. Tho persons found in Muzaffarpur may bo explained by inter- 
marriages between frontier villages. 

140. The District Magistrate thinks that there is considerable migration 

within tho district from tho moro thickly populated 
isrr.tNAj. vovnjr.N-f. I'.vncxt. thamh, such ns lvcsaria, Madhuban, and JJettia, with 
.nr ij-Acis. n density of population in 1SSI of CGI, 815 and G02 

respectively to the square mile, into Adnpur and llnrdi, the latter of which had 
only 238 persons to tho square mile, and tho former of which is remarkably 
fertile. Tlio Bagnhn police circle has still only 301 persons to the square mile, 
but is avoided on account of its great unhealthiness. Indeed, its population is 
still very largely made up of the forest tribe of Timms and immigrants from 
the Tnmi or Sub-Himnlnyan jungles of Kipal, both races thoroughly inured 
to malarial conditions. The small increase of population in tho whole district, 
exclusive of immigration, also points to tho fact (hat Clmmparan is the least 
salubrious area in the Patna Division. During tho past ten years the sanitary 
reports frequently refer to the extreme prevalence of fever in tho northern police 
circles. In 1S8G the District Magistrate remarked that — 

“ Tho (lifca'o prevailed, as usual, with groat severity in tho notoriously unhealthy Tnrai 
tracts in Hnrdi tfiihni. During tho last quarter of tho year, n virulent nnd extremely fatal 
form of tho malady was present throughout tho Bottia thanu, ns woll as in otlior parts of tho 
Bettin subdivision, which decimated somo of tho villages it attacked. Tho fover of this year 
is reported to have been on the whole of a very severe nnd quickly fatal type, death resulting 
in three or four days. Tho complaint was general among tho people of tho indigo factories 
in tho north nnd cast of tho district, so much eo that nearly tho wholo of tho omployes wero 
struck down by it.” 

As Into ns 1890 a fever death-rate of 27'3 was reported in Bagalia. It 
was probably much higher, os mortuary returns in such a backward area are 
certain to bo defective. 

.141. Muzaffarpur, like Saran, but in a less degreo, is one of the principal aa-zArmrun. 

A xobthwaud miodatio.v or sources of emigration in Northorn Bihar. Tablo A 
rorci.ATio.v- asd ueckl-ase to Tim also shows that immigration into this district has 
S0DTn ' _ diminished very considerably since 1S81. At tho time 

of tho last census it lmd sent out 11G,G24 mon and 81,415 womon, receiving 
27,S53 mon and 55,185 womon. Tlioso facts slightly affect the net increase 
of the population, which is 5*3 for males and 5*7 for females. Tables B and 
C show that female migration was almost entirely to and from Bihar districts, 

a 3 



IllMJOUAXTR. 

JtalGltASTS. 

HlfTlUCTS. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 

Sum 

43,278 

SW.3 

353 

1,178 

Murafrnrpnr 

27,2:12 

28,24] 

4,633 

13,402 

In otlior Provinces. 

Gorakhpur, 2C.-W. P. 


u.noi 

1.710 

2.267 

Total ... 

102,808 

77,171 

0,090 

10,007 

Ollier Districts. 
Shsliabad 

No 

•120 

7,0 IS 

682 


4,ist 

32 J 

64 

1» 

Darhhatica 

a.ur»i 

qoq 

330 

151 

1C..W. Province* ... 

8.002 

3.522 

248 

108 

Otulh 

1,501 

14*01 

12 

7 

llancpnr 

• •• 

M. 

1,607 

8S 

Kuril Uihsr 


... 

1 

00 


13.501 

21.075 

• •• 

— 
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NORTH 

Table A.- VARIATION 


Disteicts. 

1831. 

Total 

Population.' 

IMIJGEATJON. 

Esiigbaiion. 

Ket 

Fopulattoit. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Halo. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Champaran ... 

330,183 

955,530 

140, 932 

107019 

16,003 

10009 

813,140 

853080 

STuznffarpur ... .„ 

1,303,374 

1000071 

'27,803 

55,185 

110,024 

81015 

. 1,334,103 

103S0O1 

Darbhanga ... ,„ ... 

1,S70,0S3 

1,450,970 

3G.3S1 

47,799 

53,307 

53070 

1,383,001 

1030,541 

5 ex rcr n ••• ph in 

1,133, HO 

1033,651 

7,003 

SB, OSS 

180,001 

97 038 

1,303.321 

1099,150 

Pumea 

383,430 

951,1GB 

83,313 

51035 

40,115 

30,143 

050,203 

929*70 

Total for Forth Jtlhar ... 

0,733,010 

C, 015, 084 

158,152 

151,010 

270,200 

130,180 

5,851,801 

0,039,048 


Table B.— 


Disieicts. 

Born in the 
District. 

Boen in contiguous 
Bisteicts. | 

In other districts 
op Bihar. 

In Bengal. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female, 

Hale. 

Female. 

Champaran 

785,143 

815011 

102,803 

77,171 

8,011 


2,303 

|9 

Slusaffarpur 

1.277,571 

106O0SG 

23,132 

510017 

1,291 

3 

731 

WM 

Darbhanga 

1,331,004 

1083,171 

24,057 

40,133 

4,SS0 

1043 

741 

430 

Saran 

1,120,323 

1001038 

0,124 

39,038 

211 

910 

47 

51 



010,183 

899,337 

30,873 

30048 

35,290 

14091 

1,032 

1,344 


Table C.~ 


Dhteicts. 


BORN' IN’ THE DISTRICT 

CosTiorors Dis- 
trict s. 

Other disieicts 
op Bihar. 

Bengal 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fomalc. 

Male. 

Female. 

Champaran ... ... 

735,143 

815011 

4,S!G 

14040 

7,721 

804 

5,012 

053 

lltttaff'arpttr 

1,277,571 

1060080 

53,234 

00095 

£0,073 


37,311 

4034 

Xiarthanga H< 

l,33l.«01 


50,300 

47097 

12,454 

4,133 

10,430 

1003 

5* ran n . ... ... . H 

1,120323 

1001038 

76,257 

77 033 

13,202 

3,039 

80,010 

8011 

... „ 

$10,153 

809097 

J3,0i3 

30094 

1,177 

cso 

5,811 

3,701 


• Including the 
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BIHAR.. 

OF THE NET POPULATION. 


1SS1. 

Variation op nbt 
population. 

Percentage op 
variation. 

Total popu- 
lation. 

IinnOBATIOH, 

Emigration. 

Net 

Population. 

Mole. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

fl 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

870,027 

SBOfiSl 

101,155 

93204 

14,414 

34,684 

783, 8SG 

783,161 

+ 29,260 

+ 49,119 

+ 3'7 

+ 

6-2 

1,265,781 

1216299 

SS.056 

70,703 

96,009 

109,076 

1,323,082 

1264,703 

+ 70,513 

+ 77 398 

+ 6-3 

+ 

6-7 

1,294,329 

1236,167 

47,800 

73278 

31,590 

61296 

1,279,115 

1214 fl 83 

+ 109,836 

+ 181236 

+ 8-5 

+ 

9-3 

1,091,523 

1 , 906,144 

35.0S4 

66 fl 69 

224, 211 

66,941 

1,180,649 

1,306316 

+ 125,675 

+ 193240 

+ 10-6 

+ 

16‘9 

937,420 

911,653 

50,827 

34 j 47 G 

46,529 

43281 

933,122 

931,098 

+ 17,176 

+ 8273 

+ 1-8 

+ 

0-8 

5.459.G29 

6,631274 

130,765 

161,379 

17G.5S9 

120,468 

5,499,453 

6380363 

+ 352,511 

+ 4 49,186 

+ 6-4 

+ 

8-0 


IMMIGRANTS, 1891. 


In Orissa. 

In Cuutia Nag- 
pub.* 

In other Pro- 
vinces. 

In other 
Countries. 

Total 

Immigrants. 

Percentage op immigrants 

TO TOTAL POPULATION. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mole. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

127 

3 

39S 

3 

12,763 

6219 

13,650 

31293 

140,092 

107219 

15-1 

11-6 

. 

13-3 

21 

9 

63 

63 

2,394 

1,668 

123 

36 

27,803 

66,186 

21 

3-9 

30 

8 

4 

0 

3 

2,931 

lflS 3 

3,105 

4276 

SG.331 

47,799 

2-6 

3-3 

2-9 

S 

... 


6 

1,143 

1290 

02 

59 

‘7,503 

33,033 

0-6 

1’4 

2-6 

3 

B 


330 

5,516 

3244 

3,400 

3,773 

83,313 

.61236 

8*3 

6-4 

6-9 


EMIGRANTS, 1891. 


AND FOUND IN- 

Total emigrants. 

Percentage op emigrants 
to total population 

BORN IN THE DISTRICT. 

Orissa. 

Ckutia Nagpur.* 

Other Provinces. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

3 

1 

343 

511 

1,970 

3,443 

19,973 

18211 

2*6 

3-3 

2-4 

95 

31 

2,419 

1,036 


...... 

116,624 

81016 

91 

6-0 

7-6 

42 

■a 

105 

19 

...... 


53,397 

63270 

4-0 

5-8 

3-9 

146 


7,785 

8273 

82,769 

63,897 

212,790 

161,635 

18*8 

116 

16-2 

43 

fed 

6 

134 



40,115 

30,143 

4-4 

3-3 

3-8 


1 Pargauas. 
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MUZAFFARPUR. 


Subdivisions and • 
Thanas. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 




MuzafEarpur 

Para 

Eatra 

672,749 

809,143 

191,078 

+ 6-3 
+ 6-7 

•f 2-1 

+ 20'4 
+ 12-2 
+ 16-4 

Total 

1,072,970 

+ 4-8 

+ 17-2 

Sitamarhi Subdivision. 




Sitamarhi 

Siubar 

Pupri 

Belsand 

818,084 

182,767 

232,114 

191,441 

+ 8-1 
+ 6-7 
+ 12-4 
+ 163 

+ 28'9 

— 8-3 

— 30 
* 

T otal 

824,396 

+ 10-4 

. + 11-9 

Hajipur Subdivision. 




Hajipur 

Lalganj 

Mahua 

264,092 

164,781 

295,206 

— 23 

— 1-9 
+ 0-6 

+ 14-9 
+ 6-1 
+ 23’1 

Total 

714,079 

— 1-0 

+ 14-3 

District Total 

2,711,446 

+ 6-0 

+ 14-8 


« Included in tbree preceding t hands . 


and chiefly contiguous ones. 37,841 men accompanied only by 4,834 women, 

bom in Muzaffarpur, were 
found in Bengal Proper. 
Tho marginal statement 
gives fuller details of this 
movement of population. 
The fact that males and 
females in the Sitamarhi 
subdivision, 459,201 of the 
former to 465,195 of the 
latter, veiy nearly ba- 
lances one another, proves 
that very little emigration 
comes from this area. 
Indeed, tho very large 
increase of the whole, 
population in this sub- 
division, and particularly 
in the Belsand thdnd, 
raises a strong jn’esump- 
tion of immigration into 
it. The 10,343 in-comers 
from Nipal are found in 
Sitamarhi. The pressure 
of population, 826 to the 
square mile, in 1881, 
though high, was the 
lowest in the district, and 
would explain immigra- 
tion from the south of 
the district. On the 
other hand, almost the 
entire excess of females 
over males, nearly one 
hundred thousand in the 
whole district, is due to 
emigration from the two 
southern subdivisions, and 
particularly from Hajipur ; 
the proportion of females 
to 100 males in the head- 
quarters sub-division being 
108, and in Hajipur as 
much as 118. There is 
a complete railway system 
within and to the south 
of these areas, which 
greatly facilitates emigra- 
tion. The large move- 
ment towards Cliamparan, 
which, judging by the 
number of women, who. 
join it, is most probably 
of a permanent character, 
is directed towards the 
unoccupied land in the 
northern parts of that dis- 
trict. The decrease of 
population in the Hajipur 


Districts. 


Imsiigbation. 

Ejiiqeation. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous 

Districts. 

Saran 


7,969 

6,009 

1,185 

8,613 

Cliamparan 

• •• 

4,633 

13,462 

27,232 

28,844 

Patna 


2,160 

4,292 

10,929 

6,869 

Darbhanga 


6,962 

19,709 

16,948 

23,169 

Other Provinces. 
Nipal 

2,608 

7,836 

- 

aa# 


Total 


23,132 

61,307 

66,294 

66,496 

Other Districts. 
Monghyr 

332 

766 

3,884 

3,424 

N.-W. Provinces 


1,633 

966 

... 

... 

Kuch Bihar 

aa » 

• •a 

2 

1,140 

95 

Howrah V 


■ •a 

a*. 

1,606 

296 

24-Parganas 

,,, 

38 - 

33 

2,500 

383 

Shahabad 


647 

270 

2,652 

1,127 

Calcutta 


261 

148 

11,260 

1,318 

Monghyr 

Murahidabad 

■at 

332 

766 

3,884 

3,424 


9 

16 

1,001 

284 

Bhagalpur 

... 

109 

186 

6,344 

2,367 

Dinajpur 

... 

1 

• •• 

1,603 

324 

Rangpur 

• ■ • 

2 

5 

2,831 

69 

Pabna 

Darjeeling 


7 

a aa 

1,616 

160 

• •• 

6 

8 

2,045 

314' 

Jalpaignri 


4 

• •• 

2,506 

209 

Dacca 


67 

44 

2,106 

143 

Maimansingh 

a*. 

• •• 

a«* • 

1,360 

29 

Malda 


3 

6 

1,389 

375 

Purnea 


21 

43 

7,506 

1,837 

SantalParganas 

... 

7 

21 

1,218 

937 


subdivision is, no doubt, 
connected with emigration, but may also be partly attributed to unhealthiness. 
In 1881 a “ great and unusual prevalence” of fever is reported, which “ in the 
country between Hajipur and Mahua was virulent in type.” In 1883 “the 
Lalganj and Mahua thdnds were submerged” by a heavy flood and “fever 
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prevailed epidemically.” Inundations are reported in subsequent years, and the 
liability of this area to flood would supply a strong motive to its inhabitants 
for migrating, probably to Sitamarlii. 

142. Table A shows that although Darbhanga is not a great exporter of 
A ™ 51 AEKm vovm.:s-T TO ll } bou,, i cmigratiott is more active than in 1881. It 
tin: south AsnotcusEor soctii- also received fewer immigrants than it did ten years 
ms rorcuTiox. ngo. Tlio consequence is that the true incroaso of 

population is 8*5 for men and 0*2 per cent, for women, instead of 6*4 for 
both sexes. The very groat incroaso in Klmjauli ihunu is in part duo to bettor 


enumeration, but 


also to 
DARBHANGA. 


immigration 


from other 


Scf.PJVIMOSS *XP 

TllANA!*. 


Sndar Subdivision. 

Parlihanra 

Ualirra 

Itosbra 

Total 

Kodhubnni Sub- 
division. 

M.idhnhaai ... , 

Penipsti 

Kbajauli 

1 ’hulparas 

Total 

Snniflstlpur Sub- 
division. 

S«aa«tipnr ... 
Mnnisrpur ... 

Dalsiagh Sarai 

Total 


District Total 


Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
<-f vnrin'ion 

ivitU 1SS1. 

Percentage 
of variation 
bctvreen 1SS1 
and 1S72. 

•111,452 

SlS.559 

261,71*5 

+ 9-3 
•f 11*3 
•+- 2-0 

•f 20*1 

4 . 21*2 
+ 11*6 

1,048,800 

+ 8-0 

* 180 

214.222 

220 .CG 6 

•f 15*3 
— 1-0 
+ 2 S 0 

10 3 

+ 100 * 0 * 
— 10-0 
+ 10-2 
+ 221 

1.014,700 


4 24-3 

20,7.1 SI 

1 70.332 
202,276 

— 03 
-*- 0 0 

— Cl 

•f 91*7* 

-f 1 9 
+ 14 9 

j 738,449 ; - 2-3 

•r 28*7 

| 2.801.955, - 0-4 

+ 231 


parts of the district and 
from Nipal, which sent in 
ns many as 7,934 settlers. 
It lies in the extreme 
north of tho district, and 
lias still much unreclaim- 
ed land. The density of 
population in 1881 was 
only 551 to an average 
of 789 in tho whole dis- 
trict and 989 in the 
southern or Samastipur 
subdivision. Tho threo 
other thdnds which show 
largo increases in 1891, 
Madhubani, Pliulparas, 
and Jlahcra, also attracted 
immigrants by their com- 
paratively low density, 
7G7, 5S4, and G93 to 
the square mile in 1S81. 
Tho District Magistrate 
thinks that part of the 
increase in the northern 
thunds is due to a tem- 
porary movement of la- 
bourers into them in order 
to cut their great rice har- 
vests. The iucrcaso of 
Darbhanga police circle is 
due to the development of 
the capital town. The 
population of tho other 
thdnds of tho district is 
almost stationary or is 
diminishing. Emigration 
to other parts of tho dis- 
trict is partly the cause, 
but a movement outwards, 
particularly to Bliagalpur 
and Purnea districts, has 
had an appreciable effect. 
As many as 10,496 men 
and 1,803 women from 
Darbhanga were found 
scattered over Bengal Pro- 
per, principally in the 
neighbourhood of the 
metropolis and in the tea 

districts. As to immigrants they arc practically all derived from contiguous 
districts. They bear the following proportions per cent, to the population of 
each thdnd: — Dalsingsarai, 5*2 ; Samastipur, 4*G ; Roslira, 4*0 ; Phulparas, 3*7 : 
Darbhanga, 3*7; Khajouli, 2*1 ; Maninrpur, 1*9; Bonipati, 1*8; Madhubani, 
1*2; and Bahera, *5. It thus appears that the police circles, which have lost 
population most, aro also those, which receive from without the district the 


* VlvMty dur Uicham* 


1 

I H It K) CATION*. 

Fuiocation*. 

IIiatcict*. i 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Conti pious 





Districts. 





Muiaffarpur 

16,918 

23.169 

6,962 

19,709 

Fotua ... 

1.C31 

2.727 

3.100 

5S9 

Mon shy r 

4.743 

10, SO,) 

8,171 

11,111 

libagalpur ... 

2,335 

3,437 

13,061 

15, OSS 

Total 

24.G57 

40,133 

30,300 

4-7,397 

Nip.il 

2,936 

4,938 

... 

... 

Other Districts. 





Snran 

3,777 

793 

3,051 

2,328 

North-Western Pro- 


vinccs ... 

1,650 

556 



24-Parganas 

Cl 

61 

1.029 

610 

Calcutta ... 

Darjeeling 

CG 

41 

1,903 

ICG 


1 

815 

193 

•Talpaicuri 

2 

o 

920 

3S1 

Shahnlmcl 

431 

162 

3,036 

. 44 

Pumea ... 

52 

79 

0,104 

1,565 



\ 
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Saban. 


EATION. 


Subdivisions and 
Than as. 


Sadar Subdivision. 

Chapra ... 

Manjhi ... • •• 

Parsa 

Masbrak 

Sonpur • •• 

Total 

Gopalganj Subdivision. 
Gopalganj 

Mirganj ... ••• 

T otal ... 

Sewan Subdivision. 

Sewan ... ... 

Darauli 

Basantpur ••• 

Total ... 


District Total 


largest number of immigrants. In fact but for these in-comers, principally 
labourers from Saran and the North-W estem Provinces on the Tirhut State Bail- 
way, the decrease of population in Dalsingsarai. would be 11*3 percent.; in 
Samastipur, 4*9 ; in Maniarpux, 2*5 ; and in Benipati 2*8. There has been much 
fever in the south of the district since 1881. In that year, just after the census, 
the death-rate in Maniarpur was as high as 30*6 per milk. In 1883 the 
Magistrate reported that “the disease prevailed extensively and fatally,” parti- 
cularly in the Samastipur and Dalsingsarai thdnds. 

143. Table A for North Bihar snows that large as has been the increase of 
Gbeat development op pofu* the resident population of Saran since 1881, amount- 
ing for the whole district to 7*3 per cent. (3*8 for 

. . „ men and 10*5 for women), 

SARAN. the net increase, excluding 

immigrants and including 
emigrants, has been 10*6 
for men and 15*9 for 
women. The latter figure 
is evidently excessive, 
being due, no doubt, in 
part to better enumeration 
in 1891. In discussing 
the increase of population 
the District Magistrate, 
Mr. Bourdillon, remarks 
that Mirganj ihdnd, where 
it is greatest — 

“is a large, difficult, and 
distant thana, and there is little 
doubt that neither in 1872 
nor again in 1881 was it per- 
fectly enumerated. But a 
great deal of the advanoe is 
real, for this thana is almost 
the only part of the district 
where during the last twenty 
years there has been" much 
opportunity for fresh land to 
be taken up, and it is common knowledge that during that time a good deal of jungle has been 
cleared and a good deal of waste land reclaimed. It will be noticed, too, that this thanu stands 
first not only in respeot of the advance of both isexes, but of each of the sexes with the 
exception of Basantapur, where the women have increased nearly 20 per cent.” _ 

It is patent that a natural increase of 20 per cent, is an impossibility. 
It is equally probable that tbe increase for females of 18*3 per cent, in Mirganj 
and of 13*3 in Sewan thdnds is tbe result of improved counting at the last 
census. Still there is no reason to doubt that the natural increase has been 
large, and probably as high as 8 or possibly 10 per cent. 

144. There is no district in the Lower Provinces whose population evinces 
A singular beadiness to such a readiness to emigrate either permanently or 


Population, 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 1881 
and 1872. 

880,881 

166,235 

236,169 

146,782 

113,062 

+ 8'6 
+ 4'3 
+ 2-0 

— 3-7 

— 6-1 

+ 80 
+10-0 
+ 9-4 
* + 4-1 
+ 8'1 

1,032,109 

■+ 2-7 

+ 7-7 

276,023 

359,607 

+ 6-6 
+ 16-9 

+192 

+14-0 

034,030 

+ 11*7 

+ 16-5 

334,366 

226,040 

240,332 

+11-1 
+ 6-8 
+14-0 

+11-7 
+103 
+ 7'3 

800,738 

+ 10-2 

+ 10-0 

2,487,477 

+ 7-3 

+ 10-6 


EMIGRATE. 


in ’ search 


Districts. 

IMMIGRANTS. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Pcmnle. 

Mole. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 





Shahabad ... 

516 

7,105 

13,326 

20,356 

Mnrtliarpur ... 

1,185 

8,613 

7,969 

6,009 

Patna 

629 

3,378 

7,634 

16,894 

Chanpsran ... 

353 

1,178 

49,278 

23,963 

Other Provinces. 





Gcrathpur, yorih- 

1,603 

6,319 

29,464 

41,096 

\V<tV-ra PtoTin-cs. 


Arisigsrh, ditto ... 

173 

163 

271 

242 

ditto i„ 

1,659 

2,862 

1,674 

12,061 

Total ... 

0,124 

29,628 | 79,660 

130,621 


of temporary employment. The mar- 
ginal table gives parti- 
culars of this great move- 
ment. It appears that in 
the end of Februaiy 1891, 
as many as 180,001 men 
and 97,628 women bom 
in Saran were found in 
other districts of Bengal. 
Assuming, as is probably 
true, that all the women 
and an equal number of 
men form the body of 
persons, who liavo found 
permanent homes else- 
where, temporary cold 
weather emigrants may bo 
assumed to bcabout80,000. 
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Tho best tost of tlio degree 
to -wbicli different parts 
of the district contribute to 
emigration is supplied by 
a comparison of tbo pro- 
portion of men to women 
in each polico circle. Mr. 
Bourdillon gives the fol- 
lowing figures, which show 
the proportion of females 
to 100 males in each 
ilidtid : — Chapra 120*66 ; 
Manjhi 127*53 ; Fursa 
126-3* ; Mushrak 124-51 ; 
Sonpur 133*12; Sewan 
114*27; Darauli 111*19; 
Basantapur 122*01 ; Go- 
palganj 112*92; Mirganj 
100*18. “ It will be 

seen,” ho remni’ks — 

“that in Sonpur tho propor- 
tion ol women is far tlio great- 
est. This is tho great emigrat- 
ing (hnmi and also the thana. 
most largely inhabited by tho 
class ’who most enlist ns soldiers, 
and therefore, while tho whole of its population has for special reasons (floods and diluvion), 
fallen oil considerably, its female population has decreased by 3*43 per cent., whilotho dccrcaso 
in the males has been 9*42 per cent. Next eomo tho Ihan6 of Mnnjhi, whero tho women nro 
127*03 to 100 men ; Fursa, whero they nro 12G*3 i ; Mushrnk, whero they nro 124*61 ; and tho ad- 
joining ihatui of Jjasnntnpnr, where they nro 122*01. All those (tianun hnvo long been known to 
send out emigrants in Large quantities, hut tho posit ion of Manjhi is exceptional and, I think, tem- 
porary, since it is nn observed fact that nfter tho floods of 1890, of which tliis ihami felt tho 
full brunt, tho emigrants were uiiusnnlly numerous. Tho falling oil in density in Mushrak, 
Parse, and Sonpur, all attest tho fame fact and eIiow again how very important is this great 
question of emigration. In 1831 tho proportion of females to overy 100 males in tho Patna 
Division excluding Snrnn wns 103 : in Sarau it was 110. To mnko up tho diiTerenco and 
bring tho Sarnn ratios on a par with those prevailing through tho rest of tho division, 78,392 
have to he added to tho males of the district, or, in other words, tlioso figures may ho takon to 
represent tho absentees. _ I have no figures available to fIiow what tho rclativo proportions of 
males and females were in 1891 in tho other districts of tho Patna Division, but assuming it 
to have been ns before, viz,, 103 women to 300 moll, tliero would ho in Saran a deficiency on 
aeoounl of absentee males of 100,873 souls.” 


Districts. 

\ 


Immiora.vts. 

Bmioiunts. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Other Districts. 

Barihvnn ... 

5 

12 

1,231 

SO 

Jluphli ... 


5 

1 

837 

205 

Howrah ... 

**• 

1 

in 

3,310 

814 

24.Parp#nas 


1 

1 

4,030 

1,274 

Caletuta ... 

lit 

O 

15 

12,073 

809 

1,051 

1,070 

Murshidabad 

••« 

••« 

*> 

Dinajpor 


• •• 


4,050 

207 

Bangpur 



• •• 

15,701 

070 

Bocra 


• •• 

• •• 

3,520 

100 

Pa on a 




1,000 

135 

DaricelinR 

• «« 

o 

•r 

3 

3,191 

272 

Jnlpnipun 

Dacca ... 

*•• 

• •• 

• •• 

3,430 

158 

• •a 

s 

1 

3,310 

103 

Faridpur ... 



*«« 

1,303 

71 

Mairannsingh 


• •• 

• •• 

13,118 

COO 

Tipprra ... 
Metda ... 

ft • 



1,039 

29 

• •• 

9 

11 

1.0S3 

108 

Kucli Bihar 

«•< 

• •• 


2,431 

200 

Gaya 


70 

331 

022 

275 

Darhhanga 


00 

120 

3,777 

793 

Monghyr 

• •• 

SI 

00 

1,420 

309 

Shagal pur 

• ft ft 

20 

350 

2,810 

CC7 

Pomes ... 



1 

4,259 

003 

Santa! Pargana* 


... 

... 

7,000 

8,139 


It appears from Tabic A that this cstimalo wns very nearly accurate. 

145. It 1ms been mentioned above that heavy floods in 1S90 greatly 

stimulated emigration in somo of the southern police 
’toons. circles, particularly Sonpur and Manjhi. The out- 

ward movement wns so great as to lead to an actual decroase of population in 
the former ihund. Tho Annual Administration Report for that year states : — 

. “ In Samn unusually heavy and continuous rainfall from Juno to August 1890, accom- 
panied by heavy floods, completely dcslroj’od tho autumn harvest, ; reducing its outturn to 
one-eighth, and did great dam ago to tho rico crop, so muok so that in low lands it was 
entirely lost. Tho flood in Saran was duo principally to tho Gogra, wkiok also did great 
damage in tho North-Western Provinces. This rivor, when its flood was nearly at its highest 
point, broached an old znmindari ombankmont at tho junotion of tho Dalia with tho Gogra, 
and rushed across tho south of tho district. Tho effect, however, was greatly enhanced by tho 
height of tho great channels of tho Ganges and'Gunduok, which prevented tho flood-water or 
even tho ordinary dminago water from finding nn exit. Tho ombankmont gavo way on the 
2nd August 1890, and on tho 5th tho neighbouring railway lino was broaohod in three places. 
Tho town of Cliapra wns inundated, togotlior with a trnot covoring about 600 square miles, 
500 of wbicb wero under cultivation. Tho rioo crop, whothor autumn or winter, was almost 
entirely lost on this area. Great injury wns dono to cattlo, houses, and other property.” 

Tbo dccrcaso in tbeso soutborn polico circles ropeats tbo singular phenome- 
non observed in tho south of Darbbanga and Muzaffarpur. Propinquity to the 
railways in all these areas invito men to seek other fields of employment, parti- 
cularly'in time of distress. 
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LaBGE IJ1MIGBATI0N. 


PURNEA 


pcbsea. 146. Table A is particularly valuable in regard to the district of Pumea. 

A stahokaby poPtTXAnoN. Ii} th © “crease, of 5T per cent, is almost 

entirely due to immigration, and that the net in- 
crease is only 1*8 for men 
, and 0*8 for women. The 
low density of population, 
8T0 persons to the square 
mile in 1881 and 389 in 
1891, attracts settlers, and 
will probably long con- 
tinue to do so. In Dham- 
daha ihdnd it was as low 
as 213 in 1881. The great 
increase in that ihdnd was 
partly due to better enu- 
meration. It is in very 
large part occupied by 
high grass jungle, to 
which immense herds of 
cattle are sent all through 
the cold and hot weather 
for pasture. The District 
Magistrate, Mr. Vowell, - 
made very thorough ar- 
rangements to enume- 
rate the herdsmen. A 
great number of cultiva- 
tors also come into this 
area from Bhagalpur to 
snatch a crop from its 
fertile soil, before, the 
floods of the Kusi drive 


Subdivisions and 
Thanas. 


( 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 
Pumea 

166,849 

+ 1-9 

+ 34 

Amur Kasha 


132,481 

+ 0'6 

+ 94 

Dhamdaha ... 


144,769 

, + 30'9 

+ 6-9 

Gondwara 


116,742 

— 64 

+ 16-7 

Kadwa 


139,287 

+ 38 

+ '08 

Balarampur ... 


123,190 

+ 70 

— '80 

Manihari 


68,876 

+ 7-9 

-f- 4*8 

Total 

••• 

861,184- 

+ 6-0 

+ 6*5 

Araria Subdivision. 
Araria 

210,729 

+ 6-3 

+ 94 

Matiari 

(§# 

132,0 24 

+ 14'2 

+ 6'1 

Baniganj 

... 

89,672 

+ 60 

-f 1*9 

Total 


432,425 

+ 8-0 

+ '8-5 

Kishenganj Sub- 
division. 

Kishenganj ... 


167,894 

— 22 

+ 9-6 

Bahadurganj ... 

• •• 

214,990 

+ 96 

+ 130 

Kaliaganj 

• •• 

278,155 

+ 0-2 

+ 12-3 

Total 

«•* 

651,038 

+ 2-7 

+ 11-8 

District Total 

••• 

1,844,658 

+ 6-1 

co 

N 

+ 


them and the cattle graziers back to their permanent homes. The marginal 

statement shows that al- 
though Bhagalpur sends 
, most immigrants, large 
numbers arrive from Mu- 
zaffarpur and Darbhanga. 
Labourers from Saran and 
Monghyr account for the 
large increase of popula- 
tion in ihdnds Kadwa and 
Manibari, and perhaps 
Balarampur. The north 
of Monghyr also sends 
settlers to D h am dab a. 
The great increase in 
Matiari and Bahadurganj 
is due to immigrants from 
Nipal and Bhagalpur. 
These thdnds lie in the 
north of the district, and 
the former in 1881 had a 
density of population of 
only 308 to the square 
mile. In regard to emi- 
gration the outflow to Dinajpur is remarkable, as that district is not an attractive 
one. Its density of population is, however, low and labour is wanted. 

147. The large decrease of population in ihdnd Gondwara is attributed, 

-. _ _ seemingly with good reason, by the District Magis- 

agolaPaib. trate to the fact that in 1881 the great, Karagola 

fair was in full swing on the date, on which the census was held, whilst in 
1891 the people came earlier in order to bathe in the Ganges at the festival 


Dibtbicts. 

Xmmigbants. 

Em ob ants. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 

Bhagalpur 

Dinajpur 

Malda ... 

Jalpaignri ... 

Darjeeling 

Santal Parganas 

32.439 

1,670 

1,642 

628 

327 

367 

25,332 

2,299 

1,833 

700 

230 

454 

8,945 

10,529 

3,876 

2,637 

6,271 

890 

9,120 

6,185 

4,180 

2,273 

4,832 

1,004 

Total 

• •• 

38,873 

30,848 

33,048 

26,594 

Nipal 

Other Districts. 
Saran 

Muzaffarpur 

Gaya 

Patna 

Darbhanga 

Monghyr ... 

Shahnbad ... 

N.-W. Provinces 
Calcntta ... 

Bajshahi 

3,296 

4,259 

7,606 

2,621 

1,319 

6,164 

11.098 

2,202 

3,987 

62 

82 

2,716 

90S 

1,837 

2,066 

630 

1,655 

6,686 

839 

1,636 

61 

29 

21 

'43 

136 

62 

128 

793 

ll609 

1,242 

... 

1 

43 

14 

172 

79 

165 

188 

”‘234 

1,322 
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of tho Ardhnday Jog nnd loft earlier. Although in ordinary years uns 
great gathering is estimated to bo attended by somo 50,000 persons, only 
7,000 were found present in 1S01 on the final night of the census. The 
decrease in Kishanganj is said to have been due to the absence of a largo 
number of people at a considerable fair in the Bnhadurganj thdnd, but this 
cause is hardly sufficient. This police circle, like Kalinganj, which also shows a 
slight falling otf in its inhabitants, borders on Dinajpur and shares in the 
unhoalthincss of North Bengal. Indeed, the very inconsiderable increaso in 
tho population of the whole Purnca district, when wo cxcludo immigrants, is 
explicable only by tho insanitary conditions, which have mado the head- 
quarters station in particular a byewonl for unhoalthincss. In Purnca town 
a death-rate of .‘12 per millc was registered in 1S85, of 28*6 in 1884, of 27*8 in 
1883, of 31*1 in 1882. No dependence can bo placed on tbo registration of 
mortality in onttying iMnth t but it is frequently returned as exceeding 20 per 
thousand from fever alone. Probably 60 per cent, of the deaths arc never 
reported or recorded. Tho district, like tho centro of Rangpur, is singularly ill- 
drained, and, except ncav the Ganges, is interspersed with shallow swamps and 
stagnant river courses, generally old beds of tho Ivusi. Miasma and malaria are 
almost universal. 


SOUTH BIHAR. 


Tun Districts of Sir.ui.uun, Patna, and Gaya and of Monghyr and 

Bhagalpuk- 

MS. 


Nrr rorcLATioy. 


The actcai. jycmsr ncmiorf. 
Liege imjmceation. 


SHAHABAD. 


South Bihar consists of the three first-mentioned districts and the 
southern portion of tho two latter, but as much 
more than half of Monghyr and half of Bliagalpur, 
besides the capitals of both, are situated to tho south of the Ganges, the whole of 
theso districts are treated of in this section. The tables showing net population, 
immigration, nnd emigration arc printed on pages 110 nnd 111. Their mean- 
ing is fully discussed in the district analyses, which follow, nnd their value may 
bo illustrated by the fact that, although both Monghyr and Bhagalpur show an 
almost exactly equal increase of actual population (3*3 and 3*2 per cent.), 
emigrants from the former nnd immigrants into the latter aro in excess. 
Monghyr has a growing resident population, whilst that of Bhagalpur is almost 
stationary. 

149. The increase of population in (lie Shahabad district was 5*S per cent., 

being 4*9 for males nnd 6*4 for females. Tablo A, 
however, shows that tho increase of males is en- 

t ircly fictitious, there being 
a real decrease of 1*3 per 
cent., whilst tho tree 
female increase was 5*5, 
which itself is probably 
largely due to better 
enumeration. Shahabad 
is generally regarded as 
a district, which sends 
out many emigrants, but 
receives few immigrants. 
Tablo A proves tho latter 
opinionto be liighly errone- 
ous, nnd that emigra- 
tion is less active than it 
was ten years ago. Immi- 
grants in 1891 wore 73,184 
males and 51,048 females, 
a fact that is explained by 
tho low density of popula- 
tion, which is 473 persons 
to tho square mile in the 
whole district, and 357 
and 265 in the Sasaram 
and Bhabhua subdi/sions 


Sr»DlVJMOKS AXD 
TuXsis. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 1881 
and 1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 
Arrah ... ... 

Belauti 

I’iru 

350,112 

198.855 

197.9G3 

+ 12 0 
+ 1*6 
+ 10-3 

+ 11*5 
+ 14 0 
+ 17'0 

Total 

740,030 

+ 8-5 

+ 13-9 

Baxar Subdivision. 
Buxar 

Dumraon ... 

106,438 

271,711 

+ 2-0 
+ 4'5 

+ 20*3 
•f 10-4 

Total 

438,149 

+ 3-6 

+ 14-1 

Sasaram Subdivision. 
Sasaram ... 

Kharghnr ... 

IMiangain 

Dchri ... 

104,074 

103,555 

182,310 

83,381 

+ 6-3 
— 10 
+ 14 
+ 5*7 

— 1*2 
+ 372 

4- 21*4 
+ 30'6 

T otal 

633,350 

+ 2-6 

+ 17-3 

Bhabhua Subdivision. 
Bhabhua ... ... 

Mohnnia ... ... 

181.965 

102.937 

+ 6-8 
+ 8-2 

+ 8-7 
+ 9*5 

Total 

344,902 

+ 8-8 

+ 9-1 

District Total 

2,063,337 

+ 6-8 

+ 13*9 


Shahabad. 
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SOUTH 

Table A.— VARIATION OF 



1‘9». 

Dibtjiicts. 

TOTAI. 

J'orULATIO*. 

lltMMRATIOM. 

IlMimtATlorf. 

Not 

I’orctATiojf. 

t 

Malo. 

Female* 

Male, 

Female. 

Mato, 

Female. 

Male, 

Female, 

SUahabad .. 

POO, 709 

1,073,038 


Cl,Ot8 

53.073 

mm 

1/71,0 17 

3, 000,301 

Patna 

8(53,733 

003 , ms 

■piiij 

7 8,034 

0,031 


877,30=1 

SOI, OOl 

Gaya 

1,0-13,011 

3, 003, SSO 

1 

32, GKO 

103,431 

jBSg/J 

1.150,731 

3,107,011 

Total 

S, 001, 313 

3 t OG0flSO 

117,115 

D3/lt)0 

02.SM 

137,040 

■ 

3,313/170 

Districts partly in Morth 
anti partly in South 
Bihar— 


• 







Monyhyr 

OS7.072 

3,018fil0 

45,517 

08,707 

07,731 

77,103 

1,011,789 

1.OG7/101 

Xlhayalpur ... 

1,001,803 

3.037J31 

81,401 

70,000 

03,097 

00,330 

080.4?=) 

J.OlOflSO 


Table B.- 




Born in Tim 

DISTRICT, 

Hors is rosTicrocs 

DISTRICTS. 

Is OTirnt DISTRICTS 
OP Bihar. 

IS Bexoal. 

Districts. 




1 




1 

mmm 


Male. 


State. 

Female. 

Stale. 

■ Female. 

Stale. 

Female. 

Shahabail ... 


017,013 

3,031,400 

35,078 

30.1S3 

17,010 


3.359 

3,013 

Patna 


803,301 

SS3.S4S 

43,203 

73,307 

333 

■SI 

1,503 

1JS2 

Gaya 

•M ••• 

1,033,297 

3,000,070 

14,600 

27,7(77 

1,752 

mm 

039 

403 

Districts partly in Horth 
anil partly in South 
Bihar- 









Monyhyr ... 



011,555 

'000,103 

23,537 

40, SCO 

7,113 

4,310 

1,099 

3,039 

Bhayalpur 



023,401 

OS3,S31 

61,333 

CO,BBG 

10,121 

9,447 

4,721 

3J09 


Table C.— 




> 

BORN IS THE DISTRICT 

Districts. 

Born in the 

DISTRICT. 

1 

CONTIGUOUS DIS- 
TRICTS. 

Other districts 
of Bexoae. 

Bihar. 

. - 

Male. 

Female. 

Mato. 

Fomalo. 

Male. 

Female, 

Stale. 

Female- 

Shahabad ... 4 

017,015 

3,081,400 

0,701 

17,003 

9.4SC 

4,800 

30.703 

33,704 

Patna 

808,264 

830,348 

21,920 

01,708 

3,835 

3,133 

St, 899 

10,001 

Gaya 

1,023,297 

1,000,070 

43,583 

07,087 , 

8,381 

0,947 

37,021 

^1 

Districts partly in North 
and partly in v South 
Bihar— 







• 


Xlonghyr 

944,555 

900,103 

51,893 

00,017 

14,541 

7,070 

. 31,031 

8,377 

Bhayalpnr 

923,401 

001,833 

48,282 

00,333 

1,163 

1,474 

t 

10,207 

8,042 


* Including tho 
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Distbiots. 


Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 

Saran 

£aya 

Patna 

Lohardaga ... 

Other Provinces. 

Balia, N.-W. P; ... 
Ghazipnr, „ 

Total 

Other Districts. 

Champaran ‘ 
Muzaffarpur 
Chutia Nagpur 
Bliagalpur 
Purnea 

Darhhanga ... 
Calcutta ... 
Murshidabad 
Monghyr 
Dacca 

N.-W. Provinces 
Punjab 


Bajputana States ^ 
Santal Parganas 
Bardwan 
Birbhum 
Midnapur 
Howrah 
24-Parganas 
Malda 


Ihjugeants. 


Male. 


Female. 


Emigeants. 


Male. 


Female. 


13,826 

6,677 

2,689 

. 2,367 


11,784 

3.702 


40,446 


7,048 

2,662 

2,005 

716 

793 

3,036 

883 

622 

2,772 


5,108 
'942 

68 


20,366 

5,861 

3,807 

1,076 


7,746 

1,413 


40,258 


682 

1,127 

83 

688 

188 

44 

240 

467 

373 


616 

2,427 

3,769 

4,239 


1,468 

2,814 


15,222 



875 
647 
814 
3,818 
2,202 
431 
13,614 
869 
1,613 
885 
7,2 


1,316 

1,462 

997 
3,031 
651 
1,009 


7.105 

4.106 
6,781 
3,425 


13,438 

18,886 


53,741 


426 
• 270 
4,182 
2,331 
839 
162 
4,247 
313 
838 
337 
15,239 


1,725 

617 

338 

1,171 

2,145 

706 


respectively. The marginal 
statement gives the sources 
of this inflow, which comes 
chiefly from the neigh- 
-bouring district of Bihar, 
chiefly Saran, and of the 
North-Western Provinces, 
chiefly Balia. Most of 
these are permanent set- 
lers, accompanied by their 
women folk, whilst Cham- 
paran, Darbhanga, and 
Monghyr sent temporary 
cold- weather reapers ; and 
farm labourers. Immigra- 
tion goes very far to ex- 
plain the increases in tlidnd 
population. Thus in the 
Arrah police circle, which, 
returned an increase of 
12*0 per cent., 6*6 per 
cent, of the population are 
immigrants from other 
districts, principally from 
and Lohar- 
trSgaT Bha^hhjia tlidnd 
would show an^Wlmost 
stationary population mW. 
for an addition of 5‘0 per 




cent, by in-comers, mostly from Saran and Champaran. Immigrants into Mohania 
account for_3 per cent, of its inhabitants, and are 3-5, 3-2, and 2*8 per cent, of 
tiie population of Dehri, Sasaram, and Dumraon. Piru is the only exception, 
tiie immigrant section of its inhabitants being only 1-5 of the whole. Its 
low density, however, 581 persons to the square mile in 1881, against an average 
^ . en tire Sadar subdivision, shows that there was unoccupied land for 

settlers. It is very probable that they came in large part from the next tlidnd, 
. elauti, which had a density in.,1881 of 777 to the square mile, and which has 
increased only 1*5 p er cent, in the decade. Emigration from Shahabad, although 
exceeded ^''immigration, is active, and would partly account for the small 
^crease of population in thdnds Belauti and Buxar lying on the East Indian 
'.Railway, which is the highway to Calcutta, where 13,5 14 men and 4,182 women 
born in Shahabad were enumerated. 

150. That Shahabad district as a whole bas rather lost than gained 

_ ' population if we exclude immigrants, is due to 

he eveu tideuic. persistent fever which has never been absent since 
1879. Omitting the towns, where registration is admitted to have been, 
carried out very perfunctorily, the recorded death-rate in the ten years 1881 
to 1890 has been on an average annually 21*1 per mitte in Arrah tlidnd, l’8 - 7 in 
Belauti, 21-4 in Piru, 28‘9 in Buxar, 25'4 in Dumraon, 28*8 in Sasaram, 24’7 
in Dhangain, 30*8 in Khargarh, 24’2 in Debri, 26'6 in Bhabhua, and 29*4 in 
Mohania. In 1886 the epidemic was at its height, the mortality being 42'5 per 
thousand in Khargarh, 40*9 in Buxar, 38*7 in Dumraon, 37’5 in Mohania, 35*4 
in Dhangain, 33*3 in Dehri, and 30’4 in Sasaram. In that year fever was said 
to be “ widely prevalent and virulent” all over the south of the district, thdnds 
Khargarh and Dhangain being mentioned as having “ experienced pre-eminent 
suffering;” in fact, the Sanitary Commissioner returned Shahabad as “the worst 
district in the whole Province in respect of fever mortality.” In the quinquen- 
nium 1885 — 89 the (average mortality was 22 , 01 in the whole district, being higher 
than in any other part of the Patna Division. 

151. It was suggested that the outbreak was connected with the great 
ruociBET KOI connected with extension of canals and distributaries from the 

iecioatiok. a NOBTnEB.v Estes'- Son Irrigation "Works at Dehri, which both raised 
stay , or the UiBDwss disoedeb. the level of the subsoil water and interfered by 
their embankments with the natural surface drainage of the country. This 
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theory seems probable, and has very many supporters, medical and official. 
The Civil Surgeon wrote in 1890 : — 

“ The general health of Iho district ns a whole during 1889 was deoidcdly had, and has 
boon so as a matter of fact for tho past five years. Instead of being, as it was oneo, considered 
a healthy district, it non* takes rank, if statistics arc to bo at all relied on, as tho fifth or sixth 
unhealtliiest in tho whole Province, calculating on tho avorago of tho Inst five or six years, 
and in 1886 it held tho unenviablo position of first on tho list. Fovor is as usual responsible 
for tho chief mortality. Epidemics nro now of frequent occurrence. Upwards of 90 per cent, 
of all tho villages in tho district suffered from tho fovor, and in some of tho registering 
circles hardly a village escaped. In fatality from fever Slmhnbad is worse than the majority 
of districts in Bengal, and is only exceeded by tho districts in tho Bnjsbahi Division. 
Although there was no startling opidomio like that which prevailed in tho last quarter of 1888, 
still the disease prevailed with much severity, and in an opidomio form, throughout tho 
year (18S9). Tho excessive prevalence of fever in tho district for tho last fow years is locally 
attributed, and not without some show of reason, to Iho influence of canal irrigation, and 
interference with drainage and water-logging of tho soil. I nm of opinion that irrigation as 
carried out has no doubt injuriously affected public health.” 


It must, however, be remembered that it has boon an immemorial custom 
all over South Bihar to build embankments across nearly every line of drainage 
in order to collect water in tho rude reservoirs or dhdrs which are maintained 
in tho great majority of villages. It is very much more probablo that in Sliah- 
nbad, as in Gnya and Monghyr, tho fever was a real epidemic, contagious in 
its character, and that it had extended northward from the original scene of its 
ravages in the Bardwan Division. It boro little resemblance to tho ordinary 
malarial type, to which Anglo-Indians are habituated, but was choleraic in its ' 
symptoms and rapidly fatal. It is rcmnrknblo that it prevailed with intensity 
in tho Gaya district for some years before it began its destructive march 
through Slmlmbad. My information on tho point is not very complete, but I 
believe it appeared in 1SS7 in the neighbouring districts of tho North-IVcstem 
Provinces, and reached the Pan jab in 1891-92, the recorded mortality in portions 
of the latter province being almost unprecedented. 

152. The population of Patna aistriet is practically stationary, and, as 
Ubjus Bccal rorcLiTios Pablo A shows, immigration and emigration vciy 

nearly balanco ono another for men, the number 
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DECLINING. 


PATNA. 


Scjsditimoss and 
Titisis. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 1 r /rcenta R e 
of mnation 

with lfiSt .between 1SS1 

witb 1881. | andl8 - 2> 

Sadar Subdivision. 

Pirbaljor _ 

Sultanganj ... ... 

Alatngnnj 

Khwajaknlnn 

Cliauk Knlnn 

Mnlfnlami 

Bankipur 

Bikrnn 

Mnsaudbi Bazurg ... 

25.731 

17,039 

29.001 

13,797 

2S.34S 

31.330 

100,808 

160,512 

123,239 

+ 40 
+11*1 

— 4-7 
+ 2-7 
—120 

— 30 
+ 3-0 
Nil. 

+ 22 

• +11-2 

+ 1P7 
+10-3 

Total 

Dinapur Subdivision. 

Dinapur 

iiwicr ... ... ... 

584, BIB 

+ 00 

+ 124 

72,111 

05,149 

+ c-o 

— 3-4 

+10-3 

+21-1 

Total 

Barb Subdivision. 

Barli 

Fatuba 

Mukameb 

107,200 

+ 0*0 

+ 10-5 

204,871 

89,200 

114,119’ 

+ G’B 
+ 1-4 
+21-0 

+15-4 

+13-5 

+18-9 

T otal ... 

Bibar Subdivision. 
Bihar ... ... ... 

Hilaa ... ... ... 

Chandi 

Jslampar or Atbasar&i ... 
Sil&o 

408,250 

+ 8-5 

+ 158 

263,000 
9G.91G "» 
77,558 j 
81,401 
89,732 

— C‘7 

— 09 

+ 31 

— 1-8 

+120 

+106 

+ 1-5 
+11-4 

Total 

008,072 

— 3-1 

+ 101 

District Total 

1,769,004 

+ 0-9 

+ 12-0 


mile, whilst in the neighbouring ihdnd of Fatuba 


of immigrant women be- 
ing somo thousands in ex- 
cess of those, who leave 
iho district. Taking both 
sexes together and exclud- 
ing migration, there lias 
been n loss of 2,250 per- 
sons, instead of a gain of 
17,100, as shown when 
migrants nro included. 
Tho great town of Patna 
has lost 5,402 of its popu- 
lation, but the quosi-urban 
area covered by tho can- 
tonment of Dinnpur has 
increased 0-0 per cent. 
The Barb subdivision, and 
particularly tho Mukameb 
ilidnd, shows a large in- 
crease, duo to tho great 
growth of trade and tho 
influx of labourers. Sfu- 
kamoli is now tho em- 
porium of the rail-borne 
traffic of North Bihar, and 
its competition has seri- 
ously affected the city of _ 
Patna. It had also a den- 
sity of population in 1881 
of only 583 to the square 
it- was 898, . a fact which 


Patna. 


I 



Districts. 

IlIAIIGBAHTS. 

Ehigbahts. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 

Cays ... ... 

11,836 

33,694 

7,966 

16,474 

MozafEsrpor 

10,929 

6,869 

2,160 

4,292 

Saran 

7,684 

16,894 

629 

3,378 

Shahabad 

3,769 

6,781 

2,589 

3,807 

Monghyr 

10,600 

9,380 

6,901 

12,090 

Darbhanga 

3,106 

689 

1,631 

2,727 

In other Provinces. 
Balia (M **■ 

285 




T ota! 

48,209 

73,207 

21,926 

41,768 

Other Districts. 
Calcutta 

417 

609 

17,197 

7,656 

N.-W. Provinces 

3,360 

1,492 



Oudh ••• ••• 

868 

416 



Panjab 

1,141 

469 


amm 

Bardwan 

177 

115 

721 

482 

Hugli 

210 

174 

972 

636 

Howrah 


41 

2,637 

865 

24-Parganas ... ... 

112 

79 

6,492 

3,074 

- Mnrshidahad 

106 

92 

1,065 

603 

Dacca... 

164 

89 

1,287 

317 

Bhagalpnr 

202 

190 

2,079 

1,300 

Pnrnea 

136 

172 

1,319 

630 

Hazaribagh 

160 

108 

895 

685 

liohardaga 

• •• 

• ••. 

1,382 

185 

Santal Parganas ... 

8 

22 

6,338 

5,268 
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invited settlers. BanMpur is the principal suburb of Patna, and being also 

the civil head- quarters of 
the district, attracts the 
better class of immigrants 
in large numbers. The 
increase in Athasarai and 
Masaudhi Bazurg may be 
accounted for by natural 
growth. Their density 
of population in 1881 to 
the square mile, 675 and 
625 respectively, was com- 
paratively low in a dis: 
tiict whose average den- 
sity was 844. The former 
thdnd is said by the District 
Magistrate to be the prin- 
cipal centre of commerce 
in the Bihar subdivision, 
and to carry on a consi- 
derable trade with Gaya 
1 and Hazaribagh. The in- 
crease in Masaudhi is attri- 
buted to improved irriga- 
tion from the Son Canal 
works. In connection with 
these increases it is inter- 
esting to note that the 
percentage of immigrants 
in the population of thdnd Dinapur is 8*1 ; in Barh, 9*5 ; in Mukameh, 18*0; in 
Bankipur, 2*7; in Athasarai, 7*9; and in Masaudhi, 2*6. These figures fully 
explain all the increases, and in the case of Athasarai show that in it, as in 
all the police circles around it, there has been actual net decrease. Half the 
immigrants in Dinapur come across the Granges from Saran. Gaya supplies 
the great majority of those found in Athasarai and Masaudhi. As many as 
9,009 men and 5,244 women have come into the Barh subdivision from 
Monghyr, and 2,511 men and 227 women from Darbhanga, who are mostly 
congregated in Mukameh. The decrease in Maner is largely fictitious, as the 
population in 1881 was inflated by the presence of a very large body of labour- 
ers, employed in that year on a branch canal from the Son irrigation works 
then under construction in that police circle. 

153. The general decrease of population in the whole Patna district, in spite 

of the great activity of trade along the Ganges 
and the East Indian Railway, can only be referred 
to the great unhealthiness of South Bihar during 
the ten years from 1881. , In that year the Sanitary Commissioner speaks of 
“ virulent fever in this district.” “The east and south suffered much, but the 
worst off was the west, having the thdnd of Bikram as its centre.” The 
death-rate in Mukameh, Masaudhi, Maner, Barh, Bankipur, Fatuha, and Bikram 
varied from 29*6 to 24*3 per mille. That the southern thdnds returned a less 
mortality was simply due to bad registration. In 1882 it rose to 40*3 in 
Dinapur, and it was reported that “ the Bihar subdivision has for the past few 
years suffered from a malarious form of fever, accompanied by enlargement of 
the spleen, a visitation which was formerly entirely unknown in this part of the 
country.” In Patna and Dinapur, where the municipal agencies secure more 
accurate registration, the death-rate in 1883 was 51*2 and 33*8 per thousand 
respectively, and the Assistant Surgeon of the Bihar subdivision observes that 
“the malarious fever of Bengal has gradually established itself in this part of 
the country. Enlargement of the spleen with its peculiar cachexia, which^was 
almost unknown in this Province, is a common disease now-a-days : neither 
towns nor villages are exempt from its ravages.” Following years showed no 
improvement, thdnds , like Dinapur, whose mortality returns are approximately 
accurate at least for adults, often returning a death-rate exceeding 30 per mille. 
The average number of deaths from fever was higher than in any other district 
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of the Patna Division, except Gaya and Shababad, tbe two foci of tbe epidemic. 
In 1890 tbe deatb-rato in Dinapur was 38‘4. < 

154. Tbe population of tbe Gaya district is as a whole stationary, buttable A 
Two ito'DncD thousand Em- proves that, though, liko Sbababad, it has suffered 
ousts. severely from fever during tbe past ten years, there 

r _ A has been a real increase in 

’ population of 2*8 for men 

and 3*0 for women. Tbe 
fact is that during tbe 
docado emigration has 
greatly increased and im- 
migration has fallen off. 
Calcutta, which in 1881 
bad amongst its residents 
only 15,707 persons bom 
in Gaya, has now 32,412, 
a number double that 
contributed to tbe metro- 
polis by any other district 
in Bihar. In 1891 as 
many as 200,375 persons 
born in Gaya wore found 
in other parts of the Lower 
Provinces, wliilst it bad 
recovered only 54,064 by 
immigration, as shown in 
Tables B and C. Mr. 
Grierson, tbe District 
Magistrate, writes — 

“ I regret that 1 am quite 
unable to nccount for the larger 
Hiana variations, suoli as those 
of Mufassal Gaya and Atri. 
Allowances have been duly mndo for changes of jurisdiction, and I can only suggest that the 
figures for 18S1 wero not correct.” 

No other explanation of tbo great increase in Atri seems sufficient, and if 


Subdivisions and 
TuXnae. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percents go 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 1831 
and 1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 

Gaya town 

Mufassal Gaya 

Atri 

Tikari 

Sherghati 

Barachatt . ... 

80,333 

180,017 

123,071 

184.054 

164,229 

103.4SS 

+ 6-1 
— JO-9 
+27-9 
+ 4-3 

— 1-3 

- 0*3 

} + 7*0 

+ 3*6 
+ 6*4 
+ 7*6 
+110 

Total ... 

832,442 

— 1-8 

+ 8*8 

Nawada Subdivision. 

Nawada 

Pakribarowon 

Bajauli 

282.923 

81,783 

74,859 

— 0*7 

— 7*9 
—10*4 

| +9*6 

+10*4 

Total 

439,665 

— 7-4 

+ 9*8 

Jahanabad Subdivision. 

Jahanabad „ 

Arwal ... ... ... 

278.895 

114,922 

— 1*6 
+13*2 

+ 0*2 
+10*8 

Total 

303,817 

+ 2-2 

+ 7*4 

Aurangabad Subdivi- 
sion. 

Aurangabad 

Dandnagar 

Nabinagar 

268,373 

100,101 

1 08,033 

+ 6*1 
+ 3*7 
+1C*3 

+13*8 
+20*7 
+ 7*8 

Total 

472.B07 

+ 6*8 

+ 13*9 

District Total 

2,138,331 

+ 0*0 

+ 9*1 


its inhabitants were under- 
stated in 1881, it is more 
than likely that this result 
was duo to tbo erroneous 
transfer of some of its vil- 
lages during compilation 
to Mufassal Gaya. The 
other variations are due 
to three causes : — (i) emi- 
gration, especially where 
facilitated by propin- 
quity to tbe railway, (ii) 
internal migration from 
the more densely to less 
densely populated ihanas , 
and (iff) the fever epi- 
demic, which has pre- 
vailed right through the 
decade. Population has 
been lost chiefly along 
tbe southern frontier from 
th&nas Sherghati, Bara- 
chati and from the three 
police circles of the 
Nawada subdivision, especially from Rajauli, the most southerly. 

155. There is an old established and increasing exodus from Gaya to 
Ihxemhli Calcutta vid the Grand Trunk Road. The District., 
Magistrate reports that there were “ scarcities 

i 2 


DlSTEICTfl. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts, 





Lohardncn 

050 

1,433 

9.344 

10,032 

Ilazaribagh 

1.434 

2,273 

11,464 

11,173 

,Moncbyr 

2,027 

4,481 

3,972 

0,327 

Patna 

7,950 

16,474 

11,830 

33.G94 

Shababad 

2,427 

4,100 

G.C77 

5,801 

Total 

14,600 

27,787 

43,283 

67,087 

Othor Districts.^ 





Bardwan 

70 

65 

2,456 

1,042 

Hugli 

92 

49 

955 

195 

Howrah 

194 

22 

1,640 

4 tG 

21-Parganas 

03 

21 

2,910 

1,365 

Calcutta 

102 

63 

25,005 

7,674 

Chataparan 

Bhagalpur 

64 

9 

4,134 

324 

31 

46 

1,004 

2,767 

i’nrnea 

43 

14 

2,521 

2,006 

Manbhum 

• a. 

• •• 

- 2,654 

1,328 

Chutia Nagpur Tribu- 
tary States. 

200 

449 

1,049 

600 

Santal Parganas 

9 

25 

9,665 

8,673 

Satan 

922 

276 

70 

SSI 

North-Western Pro- 

1,072 

993 

1,187 

766 

Tinccs. 




Oudh 

1,397 

367 

609 

164 
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failures of crops” in the Nawada subdivision in each year from 1885 to 1889,' 
“which stimulated emigration.” That such is the fact is proved by the 60,241 
immigrants from Gaya found in the neighbouring districts of Lohardaga, 
Hazaribaghj and the oantal Parganas. The fact that as many women as men 
have gone out prove them to be permanent settlers. Patna receives a Btill larger 
body of emigrants, mostly women, who go to supply wives to that groat city. 
In a less degree Pumea attracts settlers, and the Kaniganj subdivision of 
Bardwan imports labourers from Gaya to be employed on the railway rather 
than in the coal-mines. The largo body of temporary emigrants sent to Cham- 
paran, probably to gather in tho winter and spring harvests, is more than 
counterbalanced by tho numerous labourers sent by that district to Shahabad. 
This outflow of emigrants northward is supplied by tho thdnds on the railway, 
particularly by Mufassal Gaya and Jahanabad, though these police circles also 
largely contribute, no doubt, to tho thousands who find employment in Calcutta. 
The great increase in thdnds Arwal and Nabinagar is most probably due to 
movements of population witliin tho district. The same explanation probably 
also applies in some degree to the Atri police circle in which the density of 
inhabitants was only 387 to the square mile in 1881, whilst in the surrounding 
thdnds of Nawada, Mufassal Gaya, Silao and Islampur, the two latter in the 
Patna district, it was 656, 503, 644, and 675 respectively. Similarly, Arwal 
had 497 persons to tho square mile in 1881, and was touched on the east and 
north by thdnds Jahanabad and Bikram with 706 and 642 to the square mile. 
In Nabinagar the density was only 290 in 1881. That the general rate of 
increase in the district population has been seriously affected by mortality from 
fever during the ten years following the census of 1881 is well established. 
In that year it was reported that “ the disease prevailed much more extensively 
and with considerably greater fatality ” than in preceding years, the mortality 
varying from 31 - 5 to 20 - 6 per mills. Gaya thdnd returned the highest death- 
rate in Bihar both in 1882 and 1883. The greatest mortality in 1884 was 
27*9 per thousand in Rajauli, 24*9 in Barachati, 24'7 in Nawada, and 23-7 in 
Gaya. In 1885 it was very similar, the average for the district being 20‘7, 
which, considering the known incompleteness of the returns, is a high rate ; In 
1886 the Magistrate reported that “ fever prevailed very severely in Tikari and 
Jahanabad.” In 1887 the mortality for the entire district was still 20'3 per 
nolle. It rose to 22-6 in 1888, and was little less in the following year, being 
21 - 5 in 1890 and 20*8 in the quinquennium 1885 — 89, or higher than in any 
district of the Patna Division, except Shahabad. 

156. The population of Monghyr district has increased 3*3 per cent, in 

the past decade, or almost exactly in the same pro- 
portion as Bhagalpur, which it so closely resem- 
bles in number of inhabi- 
tants and physical charac- 
teristics. Table A, how- 
ever, shows that there is 
a very real difference, 
because whilst immigrants 
appreciably exceed emi- 
grants in Bhagalpur, those 
who leave Monghyr are 
double those who enter it 
from other districts. In 
fact as many as 17^336 
persons bom in Monghyr, 
or 8 ’5 per cent, of the re- 
sident inhabitants, were 
found in other parts of the 
Province. Consequently 
the net increase of popula- 
tion is 4*9 for men and 4'6 
for women. The actual 
increase is very unevenly 
distributed, being largest 
. _ on the north of the Ganges 

in' the Begusarai subdivision, where it has been 4*0 for males and 7 - 7 for 
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MONGHYR. 


Subdivisions and 
Th/nIb. 


Sadar Subdivision. 

Monghyr 

Gogn ... . 

Jamalpur ... 

Snrajgarha ... 

Kharakpur ... , 

Total . . 


Begusarai 

Tegra 


Total 


Jamui Subdivision. 

Jamui 

Shaikhpura ... ,. 

Sikandra 

Chakai 

Total 
District Total 


Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 1881 
and 1872. 

142,637 

382,127 

12,698 

168,474 

148,971 

+ 1-8 
+ 4-3 
+ 9-4 
+ 1-3 
+ 4-6 

+ ll’O 
+ 16*9 
+ 26-7 
+ 7-9 
+ 2-1 

863,907 

+ 3-6 

+ IN 

400,267 

217,940 

+ 5-3 
+ 7-0 . 

+ 113 
+ 3-6 

618,197 

+ 6-9 

+ 8-6 

125,661 

196,666 

114,462 

117,148 

+ 4-4 
— 1-3 
. — 6-4 
+ 70 

— 12-1 
+ -35 

+ 11-5 
+ 36*6 

663,917 

+ 0-6 

+ 4-9 

2,036,021 

+ 3*3 

+ 8-5 
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Districts. 


Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 

Patna 

* Qfljft ... •• 

Santal Pnrganas 
Darblianga ... .. 

Bhagalpur 

Hazaribagh. 

Total 

Other Districts. 

Bardwon. »»t ii 

Howrah 

24-Parganas 

Calcutta 

Murshidabad 

Dinajpur 

Dacca 

Faridpur 

Malda 

Shababad 

Purnea 

Birbhum 

Satan 

Muzaffarpur 

N.-W. Provinces .. 

Eajputana States .. 


IliSIIGBANTS. 

Emigrants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

6,961 

12,090 

10,600 

9,380 

3,972 

6,327 

2,027 

4,481 

326 

661 

6,311 

3,311 

8,171 

11,111 

4,743 

10,800 

8,167 

17,261 

26,196 

29,124 

941 

2,630 

2,516 

3,621 

28,537 

49,860 

51,393 

60,617 

269 

113 

1,212 

653 

82 

67 

1,386 

327 

208 

140 

1,468 

736 

213 

226 

9,303 

1,137 

108 

41 

1,005 

287 



1,492 

2,203 

113 

19 

6,317 

378 

17 

2 

1,279 

35 

30 

13 

1,760 

1,041 

1,613 

838 

2,772 

373 

128 

165 

11,098 

6,686 

281 

922 

270 


1,426 

399 

31 

96 

3,884 

3,424 

332 

766 

2,871 

1,067 

• •• 

• •• 

936 

437 


••• 


females, the disparity for the sexes being probably due to emigration of men. 

South of the Ganges the 
same fact explains the in- 
crease of 5*1 per cent, of 
females and only 1*8 of 
males in the head-quarters 
subdivision. The station- 
ary condition of popula- 
tion in the Jamui subdivi- 
sion is no doubt partly 
explicable by emigration, 
as there is no part of 
Bihar so near to or so di- 
rectly connected with the 
great metropolitan labour 
market, but other causes 
have been at work, parti- 
cularly fever. Before 
touching on this point the 
marginal migration table 
demands examination. 

The emigration of 54,320 
persons to Bhagalpur is its 
most noticeable feature. 

They are found principally 
in that district in the 
thdnds near the south bank 
of the Ganges, and pre- 
sumably come in most 
part from the Sadar sub- 
division of Monghyr. The preponderance of women suggests permanent 
settlement. The scanty population of the Dharmpur pargana of Purnea also 
attracts a large body of settlers. The considerable contingent of labourers sent 
to Dacca is remarkable. On the other hand, the Begusarai subdivision receives 
largely from Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur. 

157. The fact that an epidemic of fever had attacked the district in 188§, 

the year before the great outbreak in Shababad, 
was at first overlooked, and the increase of fever 
mortality from 13*41 per thousand in 1884 to 25*65, 

Monghyr, in 1885, was attributed by the Sanitary 
careful registration of deaths under the influence 
of an active Superintendent of Police. It had been 26 - 04 in Shaikhpura in 
1884. There was no alleviation in the two following years, the fever death- 
rate for the whole district being 24'07 in 1886 and 25*94 in 1887,. In the 
quinquennium 1885 — 89 it has been 24*31 per thousand, or higher than in 
any other district in the whole of Bihar, exceeding even the mortality of 
Shababad. I find no special account of its symptoms, but it was probably an 
extension of the Bardwan malady, which is known to have advanced into 
Birbhum, a district whose northern boundary is only some fifty miles from 
the south of Monghyr. The medical reports also contain frequent reference 
to cholera, an outbreak in Jamalpur town in 1881 causing a mortality of 
7*84 per thousand, whilst in 1882 it rose to 19*00. Chakai thdnd suffered 
considerably in 1884, but the registration in that hilly police circle is very bad. 

In 1887 the general cholera death-rate for the district was 3*45, or nearly 
double of that in every neighbouring district. 

158. Table A shows that small as has been the increase of population in bhagalfub. 
this district, it is partly due in the case of men to immigration, principally 

to thdnds Supul and Bangaon, in which the increase is largest. As much 
as 6*2 per cent, of the inhabitants of the former and 6*5 per cent, of the 
latter are immigrants. In Pratapganj the incoming of settlers, forming 
5*9 per cent, of the inhabitants, has changed a real decrease of 2 per 
cent, into an increase of 8*9. The increase in Bhagalpur police circle is 
attributable to the same cause, 7*4 per cent, being strangers, attracted by urban 
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employment to tho largo town, wliioli forms its centre. The great variations 

in Banka subdivision are 


BHAGALPUR. 


Subdivisions and 
ThXnXs. 


Sadar Subdivision. 

Bhagalpur 

Sultanganj 

Holgaon ... ... •• 

Bihipur ••• ... *•* 

Total 

Supul Subdivision. 

Supul 

Pratabgnnj 

Banguon ••• 

T otal ... 

Madhipura Subdivision 

Madhipura 
Kislmnganj 

Total 

Banka Subdivision. 
Banka 

Amarpur ... 

Katuria 

T otal 
District Total 


Ml 


Ml M* 

••• at> 

aaa ••• 


Population 
in 1801, 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 1881 
ami 1872. 

176,010 

+ 0*3 

+ 4-0 

92,278 

— 0‘3 

+223 

191,459 ; 

+ o-o. 

+17*2 

93,60 2 

— 8-0 

+ 7-5 

552,279 

+ M 

+ 4*0 

■ 810,800 

+ 12*6 

+ 7*1 

181,702 

+ 3-0 

+ 8*3. 

103,008 

+ 07 

+ 2*4 

044,570 

+ 0-7 

+ 0*2 

287,322 

+ 27 

+ 4*4 

126,176 

— 7-6 

+ 2*9 

412,497 

— 0-0 

+ 1*7. 

103,469 

+21-8 

+ 6-3 

145,032 

—30*4 

+30*9 

114,869 

+48-2 

—ICO 

423,350 

+ 0*5 

+ 10*6 

2,032,690 

+ 3'2 

+ 7*7 


Districts. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Malo. 

Female. 

Malo. 

Femalo. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 

Monghyr 

Santal Parganas 

26,190 

29,124 

8.167 

17,261 

4,181 . 

0,023 

3,341 

3,212 

Darbhanga 

13,061 

16,988 

2,336 

3,437 

Parnoa 

8,946 

2,120 

82.439 

26,332 

T otal mi 

61,383 

00,266 

46,282 

49,232 

Other Districts. 
Calcutta ••• 

160 

103 

1,668 

670 

-Murshidobad 

• 243 

77 

766 

697 

Dinajpur 

13 

16 

3,646 

1,872 

Dacca 

22 

■ 21 

1,145 

647 

Malda ... ... 

80 

• •• 

3,896 

2,714 

Shahabad ... ... 

3,818 

2,331 

.716 

688 

Patna 

2,079 

1,300 

203 

190 

Gaya 

'1*064 

2,767 

31 

46 

Muzuflhrpur 

6,344 

2,367 

m 

186 

Saran 

2,819 

007 

20 

366 

Bardwan 

3,119 

87 

400 

85 

Northwestern Pro- 
vinces 

4,172 ' 

• 1,774 

HI 

... 

Rajputana 

1,053 

866 

• 

... 

... 

Wipal 

. 2,113 

1,377 

• •• 



duo to an error in tho 
compilation of 1881. The 
population Of Bel bar out- 
post was added to that of 
Amarpur thdnd, whilst its 
area seems to have been 
regarded as part of Katu- 
ria. Tho donsity of po- 
pulation in Amarpur was 
returned as 709 to the 
square mile, and that of 
Katuria as 145, both im- 
probable figures. It is, 
therefore, only possible to 
compare the figures of tho 
wholo subdivision, which 
show a practically station- 
ary nopulalion. The mar- 
ginal statement gives par- 
ticulars of tho movement 
of population to and from 
Bhagalpur district. Tho 
greatest source of immigra- 
tion is Monghyr, settlers 
from which are found in 
large numbers in all thdnds 
except Supul, Pratapganj, 
and Banka, but chiefly to 
tho south of theGangos. 
Tho Supul subdivision, on 
tho other hand, receives 
10,482 men and 14,176 
women from Darblmnga. 
Nearly all tho immigrants 
from Pumea are found in 
Madhipura thdnd, and from 
tho Santal Parganas in 
Kolgaon, Banka, and Ka- 
. turia. Supul thdnd receives 
two-thirds of its immi- 
grants- from Muzaffarpur, 
whilst those from ,Gaya, 
Shahabad, and Saran are 
found south of the Ganges 
near the railway. The 
largest emigration, that 
into Pumea, is explained 
in the analysis of that 
district. 


159. 


The small increase of population in the past decade as compared with 
■ the preceding nine years must be connected ;with 
The vauue of the statistics or . the fever epidemic* which has been found to have 
feveb mortality. brought such heavy mortality to every district in 

South Bihar. . The District Magistrate, Mr. Waco, remarks — 

“ I muBt, I fear, put increased mortality down as one cause of the deorease of population. 
It is of oourse absurd to accept 'the death-rates of rural thdnds as really accurate, but the errors 
which invalidate them are oonstant errors ; and relatively they indioate the inroads of disease; 
It is an, interesting commentary on the disease in three out of four thdnds in . the Sadar 
subdivision that the registered "death-rate struck on the' average of the past ten years has 
been for Sultanganj ‘27*0 ■ per mille, Kolgaon 28'8, and -Bihipur 28*5, while in the Supul 
subdivision it averaged about 20*3. Cholera was very bad in the Sadar subdivision in 1885, 
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18S7, and 1SS9, and Bihipur than a, where I Imvo no reason to think mortuary statistics are 
spoeially good, showed a death-rate of 4*3 in 1885 and over 30 over sinco. Turning now to 
the Banka subdivision, I noto that here, too, the nverngo death-rate of the three th&nas .since 
1SS1 is Banka 2S - 0, Amarpur 2G‘7, and Katuria 22 - 0. In Supul subdivision similarly tho 
death-rate recorded is heavier in Pratnbganj than in either of tho other two th&n&s, and it 
is notoriously tho most unhealthy.” 

In 1S81 the Sanitary Commissioner found the disease “most fatal” in 
thdr.ds Amarpur, Kolgaon, and Bhngalpur. In 1882 “the localities of greatest 
suffering” were Amarpur and Bihipur. In the following year the same fact 
was reported, and tho “great unhealthiness of the Kishanganj and Pratnpganj 
{hands ” was referred to. “The prevalence and severity of the disease exhibited 
considerable enhancement ” in all the thdnus south of the Ganges in 1884 In 
1SS5 the death-rate in the south of the district varied from 25*4 to 41*2 per 
thousand. This year, in fact, witnessed an outbreak of exceptional fatality 
throughout South Bihar from the western boundary of Shahabad to the 
eastern frontier of Bhngalpur. There was no improvement in the two follow- 
ing years, hut / hands Pratapganj and Kishanganj were reported to be specially 
unhealthy, and, as Mr. Wnce observes, a high mortality continued down to the 
time of the census. The Magistrate finds another cause for tho great decrease 
in Kishanganj, in the fact that the Ivusi river is still working westward, and 
‘•'devastated” a large area of cultivable land by floods and deposits of sand. 
Tho inhabitants sought safer homes in tho Dlmrmpur ihdnd of the Purnea 
district. He also is of opinion that an appreciable part of the increase in 
the Supul subdivision is connected with better enumeration in that backward 
portion of the district. 


OBISSA. 


Tnr. Districts or Cuttack, Puri, B a las or and Akgul, and the 

Tributary States. 

1G0. The tables on pa^cs 120 and 121 deal with the variation of net popu- 
x- PT Ration in the past ten years, and show tho statistics 

of migration, as returned in 1891. In the case of 
the threo regulation districts the increase is natural, and proves the accuracy 
of the census of 1 SSI, but in the Tributary States, judging by the returns of 
increase for similar Dra vidian populations in tho districts of Chutia Nagpur, 
at least 10 per cent, of the male increase and 14 per cent, of the female increase 
are due to improved enumeration in 1891. 

161. Table A shows that both immigration into Cuttack district and 
Porrunos kodegately teo- emigration front it declined since 1SS1, but the 
c se£sive. latter in a greater degreo than the former, the 

result being that the 
CUTTACK. lie t increase of popu- 

lation is less than the 
actual increase, being 4’G 
for men and 7*1 for 
women. It is probable 
that tho greater increase 
of females is due to more 
accurate enumeration. 
Except in the Banki t hand 
there has been a general 
increase in the head- 
quarters subdivision of 
about 9 per cent. The 
District Magistrate 
explains the stationary 
condition of Banki by a 
scarcity, almost amount- 
ing to famine, between 
1888 and 1S90, which, 
although it caused no 
deaths, induced a, large 


SciimYisjoss asd 
Thakas. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of variation 
with 18S1. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 

3 SS I and 
1872; 

Sadar Subdivision. 




Cuttack 

Banki 

Salepur 

Tirtol ... 

Jagatsinglipur 

215,326 

67,368 

270,568 

201,309 

237,420 

+ 8C 
+ 08 
+ 8-2 
-f 9 6 
+103 

+ 16 1 
-HOT 
+13-4 
+ 177 
+18-8 

Total 

081,991 

+ 8-5 

+ I6-I 

Kcndrapara Subdivi- 
sion. 

Kcndrapara ... 

Patamnndi 

Aul or Eajbari 

214,954 

113,416 

101,370 

+ 12-4 
+ 1-4 
+11-1 

+19-9 

+26-9 

— IT 

Total 

429, 770 

+ 10-0 

+ 14-8 


Cuttack. 
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ORISSA 

Table A.- VARIATION OP 



1891. 

Districts. 

Total 

population. 

IilMIGBATIOS. 

| Emighatios. 

Net 

rOfOlillOH. 


Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Halo. 

Female. 

Cuttack , 

940,557 

907,114 

8,817 

81,117 

64,271 

47,087 

986.011 


Puri 

474,530 

470,408 

16,797 

34,139 

■ 

17,186 

467,220 

403,631 

BaXasor 

481,033 

BIS, 987 

15,006 

10,917 

V 


491.305 

618,037 



85.70S 

84,800 

4,939 

4,609 

)9 

16,008 

857,778 

869,431 

Orissa Tributary States -,.. 

849,450 

847,800 

78,500 

83,336 


Total 

2,881,943 

8, 918, 119 

68,295 

6 4£98 

38,590 ' 

17,748 

2,802,314 

2 £64 £63 


Table B.~ 


Districts. 

Bobs’ is the 
District. 

BORN IN CONTIGUOUS 
DISTRICTS. 

Is OTHER DISTRICTS 
or Orissa. 

Is Behgax. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mole. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Cfittacjc ... mi ... ••• 

931,740 

075,997 

5,195 

19,003 

... 

••• 

671 

660 

Puri 

458,733 

440,330 

9,323 


200 

133 

381 

370 

JB atasor 

466.632 

493/770 

10,310 

14,409 

351 

466 

796 

633 

A ngul 

80,820 

79.731 

4,735 

4,493 

• •• 

Mt 

76 

7 

Orissa Tributary States ... 

770,890 

704,036 

68,474 

74,930 

.... 

... 

3,978 

3,766 


Table C.— 





BORN IN THE DISTRICT 

Districts. 

THE DISTRICT. 

1 

, Contiguous dis- 
tricts. 

Other districts 
or Oribba. 

Behg 

AL t 


Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

J Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Cuttack 

Puri „ 

BaXasor 

Ampul 

Orissa Tributary States ... 

931,740 

468,733 

466,632 

80,028 

770,800 

9767097 

440,336 

493,070 

79,731 

764,036 

29,223 

G.873 

13,107 

| 5,556 

36,479 

16,186 

83,7 63 

16,483 

2,333 

489 

240 

1,083 

473 

14 7 

19,022 

1,091 

11,028 

467 

6,697 

464 

1,876 

118 


Including tbo 
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DISTRICTS. 

NET POPULATION. 


■1 



issi. 




Variation of set 
population. 


Total popula- 
tion. 

Immigration. 

.Emigration. 

Net 

POPULATION. 

YARI 

ATI ON. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

| Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. ' 

Male. 

Female. 

877,792 

917,505 

15,435 

34,054 

80,337 

63,005 

042,200 

OSStoSi 1 

+ 43,721 


+ 4-e 

+ 71 

440,069 

441,953 

14,177 

SOfiSO 

8,014 

15,740 

410, 40G 

440, 7S6 

+ 20,724 

+ 33,755 

+ 6-6 

+ 5-1 

« 1,401 

4S3,S19 

12.1G9 

15,759 

10,512 

S 0,599 

408,804 

4SS,6S9 

+ 22,501 

+ 39,578 

+ 47 

+ 6 'O 

81,830 

712.533 

79,013 

GOT, as 

| 93,190 


13,847 

91, SOS 

713,012 

695,335 

+141,730 

+166,198 

t 

+20*3 

+ 359 


0,019,774 

5G.G.-9 

&5J594 

41,314 

7,622 

2,501,813 

Sfi74fl03 

+237,471 

+ 390,961 

+ 0-2 

+ 1V3 


IMMIGRANTS, 1891. 


In Bihar. 

IsCirrnA 

Nagpur.* 

In other 
Provinces. 

In Foreign 
C oes tries. 

Total 

immigrants. 

Percentage of nnri- 
GRiNTS TO TOTAL 

population. 

Male. 

Femalo. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

218 


■ 

o 

2,557 

1,530 

99 

7? 

8,817 

31,117 

0-9 

S‘l 

1-6 

273 


155 

5 

6,430 

4,577 

C 

O 

15,797 

34,153 

3-3 

61 

4-2 

31S 


309 

158 

2,093 

4,097 

229 

11 

15,000 

19fil7 

31 

3-8 

3-5 

3 


41 

6 

31 

' 45 

•a. 

... 

4,939 

4,569 

67 

5-4 

6-5 

32S 

185 

4,935 

4,061 

81S 

9S5 

7 

1 

78,500 

85,335 

9-3 

9S 

8-5 


EMIGRANTS, 1891. 


AND FOUND IN— 

Percentage or emigrants to total 
population born in tub district. 

Bihar. 

Chutia Nagpur.* 

Tom, emigrants* 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

Male. 

Femalo. 

Male. 

. Female. 

[ Total. 


30 

3,450 

3,853 

64,271 


■a 

4-9 

6-3 


74 

7 


8.4S7 


■9 

3-8 

2 -a 

149 

3 

149 

179 

24,673 

3£9 

5-3 

SO 

6*1 

30 

16 

10 

49 

6,059 

15,065 

07 

1-8 

1-3 


Eantal Farganas. 
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CUTTACK— eonc/w/ei. 


SOBMVIMONfl AND 
TiianXs. 

Population 
in 1801. 

Percenlaco 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 1881 
ami 1872. 

Jajpur Subdivision. 
Jnjpur ... ... 

Dlmrnisnln ... 

208,40’) 

207,6)0 

+3-o 

+7‘6 

422-0 

+11*6 

Total ... 

025,010 

+0*3 

•HQ-5 

District Total ... 

1,037,071 

+ 7*8 

+ 10-3 


number of people to emir 
grato, mostly into the 
Tributary States. A viru- 
lent outbreak of cholera 
in 1880-00 also caused 
ninny deaths. The Ken- 
drapara subdivision shows 
a still larger increase than 
the Sadar, oxcept in thund 
Patamandi, in which the 
groat cyclone of Septem- 
ber 1885 destroyed forty-flvo villages, most of the inhabitants of which were 
either dimmed or succumbed to the fever and cholera, which usually form the 
sequel of such calamities. Those, who survived, emigrated to tracts less exposed 
to tlio destructive action of storm waves. The increase in Dharmsala is said to 
be duo to a largo tract of jungle land lying under the hills, which form the 
wostorn boundary of this police circle, having been brought under cultivation 

since the construction of 
tho High Level Canal. 
This reclamation attracted 
settlors from Jnjpur, a fact 
which accounts for tho 
small increase in ihnUhdnd. 
Tho marginal table gives 
details of the movements 
of tho people between 
Cuttack ana other districts. 
Its most noticeable feature 
is tho large emigration 
into tho Tributary States, 
the object of tlio emigrants 
judged by the equality of 
the sexes evidently being 


Districts. 

| Immigrants. 

Kmiouants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 

Puri 

Balnsor ... 

Orissa Tributary States 
Sambalpur (O.L*.) ... 

Madras ... •- 

Total „. 

3,031 

1,133 

1,158 

700 

2.265 

0,022 

4.403 

6,607 

098 

3,104 

7,128 
5,107 
10,1*28 
• •• 

••• 

12,274 

7,130 

17,077 

• •• 

8,367 

22,834 

28,223 

30,470 

Otlior Districts. 
Midnapur ... 

Hugli ... 

Howrali ... ... 

24-Pnrganas ... 

Calcutta ... ... 

Singhbhum 

Chutia Nagpur Tribu- 
tary States ... 

101 

so 

0 

95 

171 

• •• 

151 

So 

11 

24 

103 

Ml 

• •• 

2,110 

1,331 

2,991 

7,182 

1.821 

1,967 

1,365 

579 
J.-IO 
23 1 
2,906 
2,1*2*> 
2,3*23 

1,494 


permanent settlement. 
Tho low density of popu- 


lation in these dependencies, where much nrablo land is still unoccupied, .will 
probably long attract tho people of the neighbouring crowded regulation districts. 
Emigrants from Cuttack district aro found principally in tho states of 
Moharbhanj and Dhcnkanal. Tho emigration into Puri, Balasor, and Singh- 
bhum is also largo and probably permanent, whilst the great outflow into tho 
metropolis and its neighbourhood is mostly temporary. Orissa supplies a large 
part of the general labourers found about Calcutta in the cold weather, during 
the busy shipping season, working ns' porters and palanquin bearers. Most 
of them return to their homes by the middle of April. 

162. The Cuttack district has suffered much from cholera during the past 
’ ten years, but has been comparatively free from 

Prevalence of Cholera. f e y 0rj except at the foot of tlio western hills and on 

the sea-coast. During the three years preceding the census, the only tlidnd 
which showed a fever death-rate exceeding' 20 per millc was Aul in 1890, but 
year after year since 1881 outbreaks of cholora have been frequent, wide- 
spread, and severe. In 1882 “ the virulence and fatality of the diseaso was 
greater in Orissa than in any other part of Lower Bengal,” and was worse in 
Cuttack than elsewhere in Orissa. 1884 was also a bad cholera year, particu- 
larly in the littoral thdnds. In 1885 the mortality from cholera rose in 
Dharmsala to 10*94, and in Aul to 10*71 per thousand, the disease having 
spread all over the district from the Patamandi thdnd, where the water-supply 
had been contaminated by the sea- water brought in by the cyclone wave, and 
by the numerous corpses of men and animals nutrifying in it. The death-rate 
from cholera in 1886 exceeded 8 per tnille in these two police circles and in Aul. 
The worst year of all in Cuttack, as in the rest of Orissa, was 1889, the cholera 
mortality in Banki being 22*19, in Aul 12*65, in Cuttack 11*96, in Jajpur 8*99, 
and in Dharmsala 8*90 per thousand. There have also been some bad out- 
breaks of small-pox, which is endemic in the district ; the highest death-record 
being 9*7 per mille in Patamandi 'and 7*9 in Aid in 1881. 
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• 163. The District Magistrate, Mr. Allen, makes the following remarks on 
Ikaccchacies is issi. the increase of population in the several thdnds of 

the Puri district: — 

“As regards Puri Town, 
its population fluotuates so 
decidedly with the influx of 
pilgrims, that I attaoh ho 
importance to the percentage 
in fcliis area; Puri thana 
(exclusive of the town) and 
Pipli approximate the district 
percentage, Banpur slightly 
exceeds it, and this might 
have been expected, partly 
because there has been some 
immigration from Ganjam 
and the Tributary Mahals, 
hut chiefly, I think, owing to 
greator care in taking the 
census. The low percentage 
in Khurda is inexplicable, 
except on the ground that the 
census of 1881 was very 
carelessly taken. I found that, n population of 35,792 persons properly belonging to thund 
Banpur had in 1881 been erroneously included in Khurda, and if such a gravo error oould 
pass undetected, but little reliance can bo placed on tho other figures. The great increase 
in Gop is also inexplicable, except on a similar theory. It is said that a few Savars and 
Bauris from Khurda havo settled in Gop within tho last fow years, but that will not account 
for tho difference. The fact is that this thami, which is intersected by tho Devi, the 
Praclii, and tho Knsbhadm, has no decent roads, and is not veiy accessible to inspecting offioers. 
Tho increase in population is, I believe, rathor duo to greater care in enumeration than to any 
abnormal increaso in population. Tho only town in the district is that of Puri, nnd its 
population is constantly fluctuating from about 25,000 to 50,000 persons, during the height 
of tho car festival in an auspicious year.” 

161. There is little doubt but the Magistrate’s opinion, that there has been 

a great improvement in enumeration in Banpur, 
ovi&a BEAT C1I0LEIU onTnKi:AK: is correct, becauso the health history of that thdnd 

would justify a marked decrease. In 1 889 the whole 
district passed through the worst epidemic of cholera on record, the mortality, 
21*01 per thousand of the entire population, being double that recorded during 
the decade in any other district, except Balasor. During this terrible visitation 
tho death-rate in Banpur rose to 01*99 per thousand, being 25*39 in Khurda and 
23*76 in Puri town. The outbreak evidently originated in the town, where 25*13 
per milk died of cholera in 1886. In 1885 it had been 28*76 in Puri and 
11*08 in Banpur thdnd. Another enemy hf population in the Puri district is 
small-pox, which is said to be endemic in tho Khurda subdivision, in consequence 
of the resistance of the people to vaccination and the persistent practice of inocula- 
tion by the lower classes. Tho mortality, however, is not great, except amongst 
.children, but they suffer severely, a fact that parfcfy accounts for the small pro- 
portion of children under five years of age in this district. Still small-pox 
caused a death-rate of 17*53 in Puri town and of 15*70 in thdnd Gop in 1881. 
Tho mortality from the same malady in thdnd Banpur was 6*73 per mille in 
1882 and 9*75 in 1883. In tho year 1889 small-pox was reported to have been 
very prevalent all over the district. 

The marginal table, which records movements exceeding one thousand 

persons, proves that mi- 
gration into or out of 
Puri district is not very 
active, except across its 
frontiers into contiguous 
areas. It, however, partly 
accounts for the increase 
in thdnd Gop, where im- 
migrants form 3*5 per 
cent, of the population. 
They are 2*7 per cent. 
Pipli and 4*5 in 



Subdivisions and 
T nXxXs. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of vnrintion 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
cf variation 
between 1881 
and 1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 
Pari 

209,273 

+ 66 

* 

} + 17-9 

Pari Town 

28,791 

+ 121 

Gop 

Kph 

1:4,038 

+ 16*3 

+ 20*9 

*211,170 

+ 6-4 

+ 10-9 

Total 

613,675 

+ 8*6 

- + IB-fi 

Khurda Subdivision. 
Khurda 

234,730 

-f 0-4 

■ + 31-9 

Banpur 

9G,C93 

+ 76 

— 2H-6 

Total 

331,423 

CO 

Cl 

+ 

+ 15-1 

District Total 

844,998 

+ 6-4 

+ 16-4 
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Cjiolkiu 


BALASOR. 


SUBDIVISIONS AND 

TjiXnXb. 


Population 
in 1891. 


lVrcM>tnu«* 
of variation 
with 1681. 


Percentage 
of variation 

l)PltVt!f» 

1881 nml 
1872. 


105. Table A shows that, although migration into and from fho Balasor 

district 1ms slightly increased since 1881, neither 
and TnrwATKu^un'LY. Cno “ :iu jnovcnicmt materially affects the variation of not 

population. The actual increase, 5*0 per cent., 

■dat perm fw both sexes is very 

BALASOR. evenly distributed over 

' ’p nil the ihdnds of the 

unmviPioNs AND Population N-rerntaKn c^tjept Oliimdbali, 

TjiXnXp. in 1891 . of ..yf r ! n ‘‘? n ^ ,,rU , ooro, and JalcHwar. In 

mth 1681 . j 88 ^ nml the first , “ the development 

_____ — _____ — ! — of trade and the reclaim* 

lar Subdivision. nmtion of waste land ” 

have, in the opinion of 
"■ 112,(5(0 + .10 ■}- 19'0 the District Magistrate 

nr ... ... 05,34 1 + or. + ?) '» brought about the great 

“l ••• <» 02,741 -t- 6-a -j- 27-1 inerea.se of 1 1*1 per cent. 

Tomi ... 040,843 + o i + 22-9 principal port of Orissa, 

Irak Subdivision. and the density of its 

population was only 208 
nk ••• ••• 1* I n li- ? to the square mile in 1881, 

napnt 138.301 + 4*5 + ic*7 <ho district average being 

bAli ... ... C7.7C3 -j- n *i + GO'S ‘108. The increase in Soro ■ 

Total ... 447,782 TTi 7Ts~ is remarkable, ns that (hand 

already carried in 2881 

trlct Total ... 094,025 + s o + 22-7 t], 0 thickest population in 

— t] ic head-quarters sub- 


Sndar Subdivision. 

Balasor ... ... 

312,670 

•j* *1*0 

-J- 10-G 

Soro ... ... 

212,002 

+ 7-J 

+ 26*4 

Jalcswar 

65,341 

•f* 0*0 

+ 20*5 

Bnlinpnl ... 

02,741 

-j- 6*11 

■1-27*1 

Basin 

74,ifiG 

+ 4*0 

+ 1ST, 

Total 

540,843 

+ 5*1 

+ 22*0 

Bliadrnk Subdivision. 

Ilhndrnk ... ... 

177,490 

+ 43 

-f 1G-0 

Basudebpur ... 

74.222 

•J- 40 

+ 37*1 

Dhamnngar ... ... 

338,301 

+ 4*G 

+ 1G*7 

Cliandbiili ... ... 

G7.7G3 

+ 13*1 

+ GO’S 

Total 

447,782 

+ 5*1 

+ 22-4 

District T otal 

094,025 

+ 50 

+ 22-7 


stationary condition of tho .Jalcswar population is attributed to “a decade of 
malarial fover of a very malignant type.” This Hid mi is the most northerly in 
tho district, and touches on tho poiico circles of Midnapur, whore Bardwnn 
=r^~r-=== fever had been very 

IUMIOUANTS. Euioiunts. prCV . iC T , t0 

• 1SS1. The marginal state- 

Disthictp. ment gives particulars of 

Male. Female. Mate. Female. migration to and from 

— - — — Balasor, tho outflow of 

Con tricte. DlS ‘ settlers to the Tributary 

Cuttack ... G,iG 7 7,130 1,111 4,390 States, and of labourers 

Midnapur ••• 2,91 ° 4,3y8 2,932 4,488 to Calcutta and its 

States ... 2,203 2,881 9 . 0 C 4 13,681 suburbs being noticeable. 

Total ... 10,310 14,409 13,107 22,762 Although there lias been 

no general prevalence of 

Othor Districts. fover in tho Balasor dis- 

N.-W. Provinces and “ th , e P a8t tcn Y ears > 

Oudk ... 8G5 1,308 ... ... cholera lias been veiy 

Hugli ... 169 77 G92 G86 fatally active. The doath- 

24 -Parganas !!! 27 4 4,431 G29 rato from cholera in 1881 

Calcutta ... 145 02 4,547 480 -was 4*93 per milk, the 

highest mortality being 

in thdnd Chandb&li (12*851 and Dhnmnagar (8*80). In 1882 “.the fatality 
of cholera (6*21 per thousand of the whole population) was greater than that of 
any other district ” in the Lower Provinces. In 1884 again it was reported 
that “the prevalence of cholera was very great. Tho district occupied the first 
place on the list of cholera- stricken districts,” tho general death-rate being 7*79, 
the highest returns being 15*61 in Basudebpur thdnd, 15*08 in Soro, 14*69 in 
Ohandbdii, and 12*87 in Balasor town. In 1885 the disease was less widespead, 
but death-rates from it of 9*68 per milk in Dhanmagar and 6*68 in Chandbdli 
were recorded. In the quinquennium 1885 — 89 it was 5*70 for the whole dis- 
trict, reaching in 1889 the excessive figure of 13*74, the chief cause being “ the 
bad and scanty water-supply.” “It is distressing to reflect,” writes the Civil 
Surgeon, “that in many 'parts of the district the people have to undertake 
journeys of three or more miles to obtain a jarful of potable water.” 


Disthicts. 


Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 

Cuttack 

Midnapur 

Orissa Tributary 
States 


Othor Districts. 

N.-W. Provinces and 
Oudk 
Hugli 
Howrah 
24-Parganas 
Calcutta ... 


Ijimkuusts. 

EuiauiNTs. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

5,107 

2,940 

7,130 

4,398 

1,111 

2,932 

4,390 

4,483 

2,203 

2,881 

9,004 

13,681 

10,310 

14,409 

13,107 

22,762 

805 

169 

4 

27 

145 

1,308 

77 

“4 

02 

• •• 

592 

869 

4,431 

4,547 

"086 

28 

G29 

480 
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Although, tho birthplace returns of the census of 1801 prove that the 
Tributary States of Orissa receive a very large num- 
ber of immigrants, this was equally the case before 

1881 , and consequently 
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Gbeatlt nircovED encmehation. 


ORISSA TRIBUTARY STATES. 


the increase of the net 
population, as shown in ; 
table A, does not appre- 
ciably differ from that of 
the actual population. In 
fact the whole of the 20 
per cent, advance is local, 
and due probably half-and- 
half to improved enume- 
ration, and to the actual 
growth of a fairly healthy 
people with abundance of 
cultivable land, on which 
to expand and thrive. The 
Superintendent of these 
States remarks — 

“ With the exception of 
Kandlipara nil the States bIiow 
a large increase of population 
since 1881, and all do so with- 
out any exception when com- 
pared with the censuB of 1872. 
Tho decrease in Kandhpara is attributed by tho Chief mainly to the large mortality from 
fever, whioh is reported to have carried off as many os 15,000 people m the course of the 
single year 1890-91. This explanation cannot ho token as explaining the whole decrease. 
Tho Chief of this Stato is not a popular ruler, and the foot has probably driven a good many 
people to neighbouring States and other places. The scarcity of 1889 has also doubtless 
contributed to tho decrease. Tho increaso in all other States is certainly due to a considerable 
extent to more correct enumeration, but is also duo to other causes, suoh as the general 
prosperity enjoyed by the country since tho great famine of 1866 with the exception of the 
year 1889.” 


States. 


Population 
in 1891. 

Perccntago 
of variation 
with 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
botween 1881 
and 1872. 

Athgarh ... 



86,603 

+178 

+ 17-8 

Talcher 

• •• 

*•• 

62,674 

682,238 

+48-3 

- 6-4 

Moharbhanj 

• •• 

• •• 

+37-3 

+ 491 

Nilpri 

• •• 

• •• 

66,198 

+ 103 

+ 601 

Keonjhar ... 

• •• 

• •• 

248,101 

+14-2 

+ 18 6 

Fal Lahara 

• •• 

• n 

19,700 

+33'3 

— 36 

Dhenknnal ... 


• •• 

238,235 

+14-7 

+ 16‘9 

Athmallik ... 

• •• 

• •• 

31,605 

+43‘3 

+ 49 '8 

Hindol 

• »• 

• •• 

37,973 

+129 

+ 200 

Narsinglipur 
Baramba ... 

41* 

«•« 

83,849 

+ 3-6 

+ 31'0 

• •• 

• •• 

32,526 

+ 9 '4 

+ 22-7 

Tigaria 

• •• 

• •• 

20,646 

+ 3-4 

+ 209 

Kandhpara 



63,287 

— 4-4 

+ 8-9 

Nayagaih ... 



117,862 

+ 25 

+ 377 

Rahpur 

• II 

• • • 

40,115 

+1 0-0 

+ 338 

Daspalla ... 
Boad 

• •• 


45,597 

+ 9o 

+ 19 5 

... 

• •• 

89,561 

+26-7 

+ 24-7 


Total 

< •• 

1,690,710 

+20-4 

+2744 

Angnl with 
Mahals 

the Kandh 

••• ««« 

170.058 

+ 6-2 

+ 25-6 


167. 


Great and continued immigra- 
tion. 


The marginal table records migration, its most noticeable feature 
being the large numberof settlers from the Sambal- 
pur district of the Central Provinces, and from 
Cuttack, Balasor, Midnapur and Singhbhum. The 

immigrants from Sambal- 
pur are found principally 
in Boad (6,795 males and 
7,024 females), in Mohar- 
bhanj (7,626 males and 
6,910 lemales), and in 
Athmalik (2,880 males and 
2,652 females). Those 
from Cuttack settle 
mostly in Moharbhanj 
(7,199 males and 6,533 
females) and in Dhen- 
kanal (3,383 males' and 
2,295 females). Balasor 
sends 5,368 males and 
5,370 females to Mohar- 
bhanj and 2,888 males 
and 6,697 females to Nil- 
giri. Immigrants from 


Districts. 

Immigration. 

Emigration. 

Malo. 

. . 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

Contiguous Districts. 





Cuttack •«« ••• ••• 

18,111 

17,976 

1,168 

6,607 

Puri . it* ••• ••• 

3,DG0 

7,180 

2,195 

6,994 

Balasor ••• ••• ••• 

9,073 

13,886 

2,203 

2,881 

Singhbhum 

7,999 

8,488 


• •• 

Midnapur ... 

7,876 

7,437 

••• 


Other Provinces. 





Sambalpur (C.P.) 

19,688 

18,636 

• •• 

• •• 

MsdrAs ••• •** 

3,381 

2,494 

... 


Total 

67,088 

78,140 

6,658 

14,482 

Other Districts. 





Lohardaga 

2,461 

2,367 

• •• 


Bengal (unspecified) ... 

3,639 

3,605 

•«» 

••• 

Chutia Nagpur 

1,684 

1,457 

• 3 

9 


Midnapur are almost exclusively met with in Moharbhanj (7,840 males and 
7,480 females). Those from Singhbhum are similarly confined to Moharbhanj 
(4,328 males and 4,721 females) and to , Keonjhar (3,661 males and 3,762 
females). Lohardaga also sends 2,421 males and 2,345 females to Moharbhanj. 
The largest immigration from Puri is 1,567 males and 3,385 females found 
in Bampur.and 991 males and 1,852 females in Nayagarh, Nilgiri received 


The Tmbutabt 
States. 



Hazambaoh, 
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1,446 males and 1,160 females from . Chutia Nagpur, probably the Tributary 
States. The equality of sexes in most cases points to permanent settlement, 
Angul with the Kanab Mah&ls was erected into a separate regulation district, ic 
November 1891 after the census. Consequently both areas were enumerated 
and their statistics compiled as part of the Tributary States. ■ Great as is the 
tide of immigration recorded' in 1891, it was much larger before 1881. 

CHUTIA NAGPUR. ' 

Hazabibagh, Lohardaga, including Palamau, Singhbhum, Manbhum, the 
Tributary States, and the Santal Pabganas. •• 

168. The tables of net population and emigration are less accurate in this 

__ _ m _ sub-province than in any other. It has been ascer- 

oBAMOH^TO^AssAMf’ ThB EmI " gained that 190,774 persons born in it were censused 

in Assam, but unfortunately no particulars of the 
individual districts, from which they came, were preserved in the Assam office, 
and the tabulation registers, which in Bengal are being treated as valuable 
records to be retained till next census, have been destroyed. The tables on 
pages 128 and 129, therefore, show only the movements of population between 
the Chutia Nagpur districts and neighbouring tracts in Bengal and other 
provinces. It is only in the “ total 55 that the Assam emigration has been taken 
into account, and in this respect also there is a difficulty. In the Assam Census 
Report of 1881 no distinction is made between immigrants into that province 
from Chutia Nagpur and other parts of the Lower Provinces. As, however, it 
appears that the total emigration from Bengal has doubled in the past ten years, 
it is assumed that emigrants from Chutia Nagpur in 1881 were half as numerous 
as at the present time. It thus appears that there has been an increase of net 
population in the whole sub-province of 14*5 per cent, for males and of 13-2 for 
females; these percentages are no doubt largely exaggerated by improved 
enumeration, particularly in the Tributary States, and the true figures of increase 
are probably 5 per cent, less than the foregoing, or 9-5 per cent, for men and 
8*2 for women. 

The tables on pages 128 and 129 show net population and migration so far 
as can be ascertained after the disappearance of the Assam registers of birthplace. 

169. The actual increase of population in the Hazaribagh district was 4*0 

■ Thb beast peoqeessive pop 0 - per cent, for men and 6 7 for women. Table A, 
1 /ation in Chdua Nagpur. however, seems to show that the increase is in part 

due to immigration consi- 
derably exceeding emigra- 
tion, if only migration 
within the province be 
considered, the net in- 
crease being 3T for males 
and 1*8 for females. This 
result may be in some 
degree due to emigrants 
from the district not giv- 
ing their birthplace accu- 
rately, but returning it as 
Nagpur, Chutia Nagpur, or 
even as Lohardaga. More- 
over, emigrants to Assam 
have not been included. 
Allowing, as seems proba- 
ble, that one-third of the 
total number, who emi- 
grated from Chutia Nag- 
pur, or 33,114 males and 
30, 144 females, came from 
Hazaribagh, and reducing 
these totals by half, the 
proportion between emi- 
grants from Bengal to Assam in 1881 and 1891, one roughly arrives at the 


HAZABIBAGH. 


Subdivisions and 
ThAnAb. 

Population 
in 1881. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion with 
1881. 

Percentage of 
ariation between 
1881 and 1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 
Hazaribagh 

Bathi 

Bagodhar ' ... 

Tandwa ... 

Ramghar 

Jageswar 

Kasmar 

Chanparan . ... 

Hnnterganj 

Chatra 

Simaria ... ...v 

101,342 

51,693 

64,722 

67,811 

79,659 

69,962 

60,851 

62,912 

68,496 

61,389 

36,687 

— 1-3 

— 08 
+ 8-9 
+ 26 
+ 96 
+12-3 
+ 7-4 
—10-6 
+ 2-6 

— 42 

— l'O 

-♦Hot available. 

Total 

684,824 

+ 2-0 


Giridhi Subdivision. 

Giridhi 

Gawan 

Kodarmn 

Kharakdihn 

Dumurhi 

107,497 

67,289 

77,686 

166,748 

£0,277 

+26-1 
+ 7-2 
+ 6-3 
+ 4-0 
+17-0 


Total 

479,497 

+ IO-7 . 


District Total ' 

1,164,321 

+ 6-7 

+43-1 


* Slid to bo to in tho report of 1881 , but tlio reason is not explained. 
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conclusion that the increase of net population in Table A should be further 
increased by 16,557 males and 15,072 females. In that case the increase of 
net population would be 6*1 for males and 4*4 for females, or 5*3 for both sexes. 
Such an increase cannot be called a large one, and there is no statistical reason 
for thinking that it is appreciably larger. It seems that some cause has been at 
work diminishing the fecundity of the tribes of the distr ict. A hint to the 
probable reason is found in the Imperial Age Table VII, from which it ap- 
pears that in the Hazaribagh district there are only 3,212 male children under 
ten years out of every 10,000 males, against an average of 3,336 in the whole 
of Chutia Nagpur and 3,508 in Lohardaga. The figures for females are pre- 
cisely similar. As the adult population of Hazaribagh is admittedly depleted by 
emigration, a high proportion of children might be expected, and this low average 
of child life must be duo to disease. The medical records prove that fever of the 
Bard wan type has been prevalent. Year after year since 1881, the mortality 
from it was very much higher than in any other Chutia Nagpur district. The 
average for the quinquennium 1885 — 89 was 19'68 per mille, a very high rate, 
considering the difficulties of registration in a very hilly and aboriginal district, 
against 13*30 in Lohardaga and 12*48 in Manbhum. In 1890 the fever death-rate 
in thana Hunterganj was 26*75 ; in Chatra, 26*62 ; and in Simaria, 26*08. 
In the previous year it was slightly higher, and in 1888 the mortality from fever 
was 31*74 per thousand in Hunterganj; 30*35 in Tandwa; 28*55 in Chatra, 
and exceeded 20*0 in seven other police circles. In 1887 the average death-rate 
from fever was 21*35. It had been only 5*63 in 1880, but suddenly jumped in 
the following year to 15*47, and has not since fallen below that figure. 

m mm OP Exinmos. Tho Deputy Commissioner mates the 

A sotmnvAKD movemest or roru- following remarks on the variation of population 

in his district : — 

“ The smallness of tho increase in tho Sadar subdivision is due to the constant and 
extensive emigration, which has been going on since the past several years, owing to bad har- 
vests and other causes. Thana Chauparan shows the largest falling off, viz., a decrease of 
7,525 persons, or 10-69 per cent, os compared with 18S1. This police circle is the tract of the 
district most subject to famines and scarcity. During most of the last ten years thana Chau- 
paran has been moro or less unfortunate in its harvests, with the result that this part of the 
district has been the great recruiting ground for emigrants to all parts of Assam and Bengal. 
The heavy emigration alluded to has made itself most perceptibly felt in different ways in the 
greater part of the Sadar subdivision. Wages have risen, and labour is now hardly procurable 
for work on tho district roads, and for conducting agricultural operations. On the other hand, 
the Giridhi subdivision shows an increase of 46,993 persons, or 10*8 per cent. The inorease is 
partly due to natural causes, and partly to tho opening of a large number of mica, coal, and 
other mines, which has attracted labour from otherparts of the district as well as from other dis- 
tricts. The census figures disolose that G-2 per cent, of the malo population of the distriot were 

born outside its limits; most of 
these were horn in the border- 
ing districts of Gaya, Lohar- 
daga, Manbhum, and Monghyr. 
From the occupations followed 
by these men, it would seem 
that they entered the district at 
different times in search of 
land or employment and ended 
by settling down. Some have 
settled in the towns of Hazari- 
bagh, Chatra, and Giridhi, and 
the rest in rural tracts in differ- 
ent parts of the districts. The 
collieries at Giridhi appear thus 
to have attraoted about four 
thousand of the foreign-bom 
population.” 


ward, the people of Gaya 
to the number of 22,627 
entering Hazaribagh, which itself sends. 15, 546 persons to Lohardaga and 10,952 


The marginal statement 
gives particulars of this 
migration. It is interest- 
ing to observe how popula- 
tion tends to move south- 
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Table A.— VARIATION 


isn. 


rmtsso. 


Fcrctatioy. 

■ l*wctuinoy. 

■ 




J!i>. 

Fr=s!e. 

B 

Tfsaie. 

B 

QQ 

Mil*. 

Fesale. 

„ „ 


5W.K4 

*$7,3*7 


48,430 

31, U! 

SSfiOS 

573,153 

670,717 


* 

iji«n 

unfits 

Win 

i 

is/070 

| S7.353 

00/180 

Ml, SO 

019/198 

/v;«n«i» „ „ 

- 

MAM 

300,430 

; i»,s3i 

16,147 



r*U7> 

too, iso 

j 33,70 

S3/35S 

31.SH 

34/377 

CDOiTiS 

811,154 


— 

CUK 

S74/H71 

i »A« 

tO, 774 

JW>« 

17/S86 

IC7.SS4 

371,883 

(V((i .tiWif Trltiiliira 


433,676 

i 






>Mf*« „ M 

... 

4«5,«J 

?*, cw 

71,3*1 

io,7je 

11/570 

S91.7M 

370,886 

X»S«l _ 

*« 


S, 784/605 

j IGfiZ! 

198/117 

»V3i 

S17.73S 


Sfi04,113 


~ 


8S3, 600 

j 7l£X 



7 SfiOt 

51.103 

4G/15S 

su.tr.4 

864,703 


Table B.— 


Pimien. 

Jfeitl IX Tff* 
iJtlTtlCf. 

BORN IN CONTI 0C0C8 
I>I9TCICT9. 

innn 


K»V. 

Frmate. 

Male. 

Female. 

' 

Male. 

Female. 

Stale. 

Female. 

Uat*tli«gH _ „« _ 

MVKS 

650,705 

35.547 

30,488 

•«» 


1,314 

1,008 

Minl4^4 U4 M i , 

533,54? 

601/033 

30,10 

11,603 

57 

14 

361 

1W 

m h. 

50,47} 

576,777 

15CM 

18,174 

xca 

1,601 

1.3K 

1,161 

A|«;MAwm „ „ 

3S1,«3 

S31.097 

15319 

IB, 405 

764 

Bit 

1,330 


FVeNwem „ „ 

rr«.ro 

S86/303 

15737 

14/100 

• »» 

*•• 

1.3C0 

161 

Tri K **!*ry 
W«l*l p- 

377,304 

330,005 

J 

0.784 

60/953 

4$l 

i 

BID 

303 

335 


Tablo C.- 


-♦ t • „f. - ■■ » ■• » «-- - r — -**-v 1 


HOKS IN TUB PltTRtcr 



JV««* **t* IN 

tks mriicr. 

| CoNTi'U-or* 1 >h- 

; TBICT*. 

' Orrt*K t.r»r*icTt e» 
Ciirnt NaoruB. 

Hr 30i r. 



TrtJtV. 

» 

! K»J-. 

r«=a!e. 

i 31*!', 

Female. 

1 

■ Mate. 

3Vm!e. 


St-t ftl 

3*9.733 

IJ.fKl 

“O.XT7 

Wit 

pf >8 

| 17.177 

6,140 

t.*-> ,-f , 

f«J7 

850,174 

J4.«* 

*0,M# 

*1/30 

47,741 

1 19,50 

KJml 

ff *■*,> A'vw*. 


474,777 

• • >•* 

*7,7X3 

SAM 

3,137 

1 5.1 « 


♦u^’An-w 

* TV* •if 

its 4-i 

SU.W7 

J STX 

x^<* ! 

i 

» 

4/31 

4/075 

SSI 

■a 

»a;^7*4 


773,33.! 

: t„vi 

1.4*4 


^ ,-i-- ! 

I?.4!9 



t-t:i v£n if tea In uni V) r Ca trr'.a.Va l.nr.i (n Anita 
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NAGPUR. 

OP NET POPULATION. 



* 


' 1831. 




Variation of net 
Population, 

Percentage op 
variation. 

Total 

POPULATION. 

Immigration. 

Emigration. 

Net 

Population. 

Mule. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Malo. 

Femalo. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 

541.903 

669,839 

£5,070 

26,416 

35, Sul 

35,40i 

551,534 

668,827 

+ 17,509 


+ 

31 

+ 1-8 

t£t,S4G 

554,123 

*> 













S 33,351 

34,082 

S».C07 

o0,1&3 ! 

793,413 

807,768 

4 105.15C 

+142,140 

+ 

13-6 

+ 17-6 

£73,311 

277,764 

) 











535,333 

652&00 

S1.C01 

28,496 

‘ £7.722 

31,497 ! 

528,419 

638,001 

+ 72,204 

+ 72,253 

+ 

13-0 

+ 13'4 

£20,051 

227,00 1 

15.0S1 

14/153 

14,304 

12,918 

I 

£25,004 

226,059 

+ 41,980 

+ 46,624 

+ 

18-5 

+ 207 

345,£33 

332,764 | 

50,723 

46,009 

4,773 

3,001 ] 

£99,253 

290,746 

+ 92,447 

+ 80,119 

+ 

30-8 

+ 276 

£.433,307 

2,465,184 

110,310 

109,425 

129,217 

120,748 I 

2.451.7M 

2,476^07 

+ 357,184 

+327/106 

+ 

14*5 

+ 132 

785,339 

762,727 

7£,GS3 

76,010 

13,650 

3BJ59 

720,212 

722/136 

+ 118.952 

+ 132,267 

+ 

16-3 

+ 183 


IMMIGRANTS, 1891. 


. In Bihar. 

In Orissa. 

In OTJIER 
rnoriNCES. 


Total 

immigrants. 

PERCENTAGE OF IMMI- 
GRANTS TO TOTAL 
POPULATION, 

Malo. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

2,434 

6,377 

45 

1 

2,033 

7 Ol 

100 

67 

2H312 

46,632 

4-0 

7-e 

e -2 

043 

236 

17 

9 

1.147 

872 

133 

56 

12,520 

12fi79 

2*2 

2-2 

2-2 

3,923 

1,782 

103 

74 

1.513 

629 

SO 

a 

23,729 

23,362 

4*0 

3-8 

39 

1,155 

434 

1,008 

2,446 

1.024 

196 

55 

7 

19,535 

19,774 


72 

7-2 

£.125 

62 

~ 

... 

2.190 

1,639 

84 

6 

19,351 

16,147 


6-3 

6-0 

1,835 

1,153 

1.390 

1,642 

11.SC0 

9,864 

35 

13 

78,089 

jumi 

D 

17-1 

17-3 


EMIGRANTS, 1891. 


AND FOUND IN- 

Other Pro. 

VINCES.* 

Total 

Emiorants. 

Percentage of emigrants 

TO TOTAL POPULATION 
BORN IN THE DISTRICT. 

Bihar. 

Orissa. 

Male. 

Female. 

Malo. 

Female. 


Female, 

1 Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1,222 

OOI 

£43 


B 

••• 

31,451 

28,402 

5-8 

6-1 

G-9 

432 

2265 

2,495 


4,100 

4,461 

91,353 

101,023 

m 

jo«o 

1 IT 

163 

130 

021 


a 

... 

31,243 

34,377 

6*4 

60 

5-B 

-,3S2 

259 

8,1)14 


n 

... 

10,002 

17,386 

6-3 

6 

6-6 

2,222 

627 

1,723 

1,469 

■ 

... 

20,730 

11,670 

5-5 

32 

4-3 


but not returned by districts ot Chutia Nagpur. 


E 
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Emigeants. 


LOHARDAGA. 


Subdivisions and 
ThInXs. 


[Population 
in 1891. 


[Percentage 
o£ vnria- 
tion with 
1881. 


Percentage of 
variation botween 
1881 and 1872. 


to Manbhum, besides a largo contingent to Calcutta and its neighbourhood. 
It is noticeable that emigrants both to Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri fall short of one 
thousand persons. They are certainly more numerous, and must have generally 
returned their birthplace as Chutia Nagpur. 

171. As the Palamau subdivision formed an integral part of the Lohardaga 
Quaetee of a sriLiiioN of district when the consus was taken, having been con- 
stituted a distinct district only from the 1st January 

1892, it cannot bo sepa- 
rately treated here. It is 
veiy noticeable that, con- 
trary to the result in the 
case of Hazaribagh, table 
A shows that the net popur 
lation. has increased as 
much as 13-Gfor males and 
17*5 for females, although 
the great emigration to 
Assam, amounting to not 
less than 75,000 persons, is 
omitted from considera- 
tion. This fact proves that 
nlargepart of the advance, 
although for the actual jpo- 
pulation it seems normal, 
is due to improved enu- 
meration, and this fact is 
broughtout in greater pro- . 
minence by the extreme 
development in certain 
and Daltonganj. It may, however, be possible, as 

appears to have been the 
case in Puri and Bhagalpur, 
that some villages belong- 
ing to one tli&nd were erro- 
neously included in some 
other police circle in 1881. 
The Deputy Commission- 
er vaguely remarks: — “It 
is also probable that in 
consequence of changes 
in thdnd jurisdictions and 
re-arrangement of village 
registers no reliable com- 
parison can be made.” 
The extreme decrease in 
ilidnd Ranka lends itself 


Sadar Subdivision. 
Ranchi 

177,004 

+ 22-7 

+ 207 

Sili ••• 

70,201 

+ 11*8 

+ 25-3 

Tamar *.. 

Karra 

102,222 

+ 9’2 

+ 27-4 

90,071 

— 110 

+ 11-0 

Mandar 

73,759 

+ lO'O 

+ C-D 

Khunti 

90,608 


+ 32‘4 

Lohardaga ... 

110,574 

+ ro 

+ 308 

Total 

733,630 

+ 6-8 

+ 26-1 

PaBkot Subdivision. 
Chninpur ... ... 

64,723 

+ 1-1 

+ 666 

Toto 

104,848 

+ 6-3 

+ 20-4 

Palkofc ... 

07,177 

+ 4-4 

+ 35-9 

Kochdaga 

73,701 

+ 16-0 

+ 703 

Basia 

94,837 

+ 4’7 

+ 41*8 

Total 

396,346 

+ 0-6 

+ 34-7 

District Total ... 

1,128,886 

+ 6-7 

+ 201 


thdnds , such as Mahuadanr 


PALAMAU. 


ThIn/b. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion with 
1881. 

Percentage of 
variation botwoen 
1881 and 1872. 

Daltonganj 

103,464 

+ 33-6 

+ 18'9 

Garhwa 

87,027 

+ 9-6 

+ 28-2 

Ranka 

34,168 

— 273 

+ 621 

Chhatrapnr ... 

41,080 

+ 11*4 

+ 34-6 

Pataa 

82,836 

+ 40 

+ 328 

Hnsainabad ... 

111,943 

+ 8-8 

+ 30-9 

Latihar 

42,766 

— 36 

+ 189 

Mahuadanr ... 

26,163 

+ 36-8- 

+ 41*4 

Ralumat 

87,348 

+ 20 

+ 22-6 

Total 

698,770 

+ 8-0 

+ 32-3 


to this view. Still the latter fact may be explained by the immense emigration 

shown in the marginal 
LOHARDAGA AND PALAMAU. statement from Lohar- 

daga and Palamau into 
the Tributary States of 
Chutia Nagpur. Ranka 
touches on the Sirguja 
State, but Mahuadanr 
also, which has had the 
largest increase, is in a 
similar position. The de- 
crease in Karra thdnd, 
and. the stationary condi- 
tion of the population 
of Khunti, is probably 
due to their accessibility 
to Assam recruiters for 


Distbicts. 

Imihgeation. 

Emigbation. . 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

- 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 
Hazaribagh 

Shall aba A 

Singbbhum 

Gaya 

Manbhnm 

Chutia Nagpur Tribu- 
tary States. 

7,471 

4,239 

138 

9,344 

1,332 

1,381 

8,077 

3,423 

135 

10,032 

2,956 

1,460 

2,987 

2,367 

6,293 

666 

2,166 

49,899 

18,291 

1,076 

6,110 

1,433 

3,226 

47,341 

Total 

23,905 

26,083 

64,357 

77,476 
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LOHARDAGA AND PALAMAD-cmcMrf. 


labour, whose head-quar- 
ters are at Raniganj, in 
the same way that the 
Chauparan thdnd of Ha- 
zaribagh is within easy 
reach of recruiters from 
Gaya. The total emigra- 
tion is rather more than 
quarter of a million. The 
influx of settlers from 
Hazaribagh and Gaya 
may partly account for 
the increase in the north- 
ern police circles of 
Husainabad, Chhatrapur, 
and Garhwa. 

172. The Deputy Commissioner has supplied figures which show that the 

emigration to Assam and the tea districts of 
One per cent. op the popuLA- North Bengal was 14,988 persons in 1888-89 and 
CTABBmcis™ ASSWALIT T ° THE 18,870 in 1889-90, or roughly about one per cent. 

of the united districts annually. These persons 
do not, however, permanently leave the district, but many of them, probably 
half, return, when they have completed the period of their contract, that is, 
three to five years on the tea gardens. Still this exodus represents a decennial 
loss of about five per cent, in the population, or exactly the same proportion that, 
according to another mode of calculation, seemed to emigrate to Assam from 
Hazaribagh. 

173. Table A is of much interest in connection with the Singhbhum 

district, as it shows that the net increase is 18*5 for 

Labge local isceease. men an d 20'7 for women, or practically the same 


Disteicts. 

Immigration*. 

Emigration. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. . 

Female. 

Other Districts. 
MuzafEarpur 

1,021 

27 

23 

10 

Patna 

1.382 

185 



N.-'W. Provinces 

2.060 

1,673 

4,‘ioo 

4,461 

Howrah 



1,050 

195 

24-Parganas 

Rajshahi 

S 

1 

2,477 

1,720 


HIM* 

1,427 

857 

Bogra 

65 

25 

1,963 

1,634 

Darjeeling ... 

314 

1 

1,871 

8,693 

1,726 

Jalpaigun 

66 

10,715 

iiiisjidti 

1 

1 

830 

1,587 

Orissa Tributary States 




2,461 

2,367 


SINGHBHUM. 


as the actual increase, 
19 - 8, for both sexes. The 
Deputy Commissioner is 
of opinion that the vast 
expansion in thdnd Mano- 
harpur is mostly tempo- 
rary, being due to the 
large gangs of labourers 
employed at that point in 
the construction of the 
B engal-N agpur Railway. 
This great work was com- 
pleted at the time of the 
census but for a narrow gap situated in this thdnd, and a very large body of 

navvies was collected 


Thanas. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion with 
1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

Chaibassa 

Chakra dliarpur ... 
Manoharpur 

Ghatsila or Dhalbhum 

• •• 

• •• 

229,183 

86,954 

34,877 

194,469 

+ 181 
+ 13*7 
+ 100-0 
+ 17-3 

+ 40-3 
| + 40-5 
’ + 46-7 

Total 


645,488 

+ 19-8 

+ 42-8 


Disteicts. 


. Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 
Manbhum 
Lohardaga 
Midnapar 

Total 

. Other Districts. 
Cattack ; 

Hazaribagh 

Bankura 

Chutia Nagpur Tri- 
butary States. 
Orissa Tributary 
States. 


Immigration. 

Emigration. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

. Female. 

3,158 

6,293 

3,768 

3,199 

6,110 

6,096 

846 

138 

1,720 

936 

135 

2,377 

13,219 

16,405 

7,042 

2,448 

1,967 

757 

619 

2,323 

479 

639 

174 
* 4,681 

7,999 

2 

197 

4,953 

8,483 


there in order to finish it 
urgently. The immi- 
grants in Manoharpur 
from outside the district 
were 7,922 persons, or 
22’8 per cent, of its in- 
habitants. If Singhbhum 
itself sent a nearly equal 
number of labourers to 
this scene of well-paid 
employment, the whole 
increase would he ac- 
counted for. The percent- 
age of immigrants in the 
other thdnds ' is 9*3 in 
Chakra dharpur, which 
also is on the railway ; 8’7 
in Ghatsila, chiefly from Midnapur ; and only 2’3 in Chaibassa, which includes 

k 2 


SINGHBHUM. 



Manbhcm. 
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A PEOBPEBOUB PEOPLE. 


MANBHUM. 


the. Kolhan, and in which the largo increase is certainty duo in part to better 
enumeration. Emigration in this sparsoly-popujatod district is not active, the 
only noticeable movements outwards being 9,434 settlers found in the neigh- 
bouring dependent states of Cliutia Nagpur, 16,482 in those of Orissa, and 
4,097 in Midnapur. There is also some emigration to Assam, but it is 
indeterminable, and is not believed to be large. Although the low density of 
population in Manoharpur and Chakradharpur, 43 ‘2 and 141*1, respectively, 
to the square mile, should naturally attract sottlors, the Deputy Commissioner 
thinks that “ no great permanent increase is to.bo looked for, as large portions 
of these areas are forest and conserved as such.” 

174. Excluding emigration to Assam, Table A shows that the movements 

of people into and from the district of Manbhum very 
nearly counterbalance one another, and that the 

whole of the increase of 
population is local, and is 
probably in part due to 
more accurate census 
work, particularly in 
thdnds like Chandil, Top- 
chanchi, and Baghmandi, 
which aro distant from 
the head-quarters of the 
district. In these three 
police circles, however, 
the immigrant section of 
their inhabitants is 5*2, 
7*3 and 4*6 per cent, res- 
pectively. The great in- 
crease in Manbazar is 
more difficult to explain, as 
only 5*1 per cent, of its 
population is immigrant, 
whilst its density of po- 
pulation being, in 1881, 
249 persons to the square 
mile, or almost exactly 
the district average, 255, 
there was no, attraction to persons from other parts of the district to transfer 

their homes to it. The 
marginal table gives de- 
tails of immigration and 
emigration. Neither cur- 
rent is very strong, ' the 
most noticeable fact being 
the large number of per- 
sons, who move into Bard- 
wan, principally to the 
Raniganj coal-mines. Im- 
proved -railway commu- 
nication has also enabled 
an appreciable number of" 
people to go to Hazari- 
bagh, where the Giridhi 
coal-mines afford a consi- 
derable field for immigrant 
labour. Although the mi- 
gration to and from Ban- 
kura is large, it is chiefly 
caused by the ordinary in- 
terchange of population . 
between neighbouring villages, due to intermarriage and similar local social 
reasons. The peoples on. both sides of our arbitrary district frontier are the 
same in race, tribe, and caste, * 


Subdivisions and * 
ThAnAb. 

Population in 
1S91. 

Percent- 
age of 
Variation 
With 1881. 

Percentage 
of variation 
between 
1881 and 
1872. 

Sadar Subdivision. 

Purulia ... 

Jhnlda 

Baghmundi 

Chandil ... 

Barabhnm ... 

Manbazar 

Baghunathpur 

Gaurandi 

Para ... ... ... 

Chas ... ... ... 

210,079 

102,320 

38,602 

92,673 

136,923 

77,960 

116,832 

62,640 

43,478 

100,487 

+ 12*1 
+ 11*6 
+ 15-2 
+ 14-0 
+ 12*9 
+ 21*2 
+ 7-4 
+ 14*7 
+ 0*2 
+ 12*7 

+ 23-9 
+ 170 
+ 26-1 
+ 27-8 
+ 47-4 
+ 63-8 
+ 24-1 
+ 26-8 
+ 166 
+ 39 9 

Total 

... 

871,884 

+ 12*7 

+ 29-4 

Gobindpur Subdivi- 
sion. 

Gobindpur 

Nirsa 

Topchanchi 

109,630 

68,676 

63,229 

+ CO 
+ 16*0 
■f 26*1 

+ 316 
+ 142 
+ 46 7 

Total 

• •• 

221,434 

+ 12*6 

+ 27-0 

District Total 

••• 

1,183,328 

+ 12-8 

+ 28-9 


DI8TBI0T8. 

Immigbants. 

Ehigbants. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

Contiguous Districts. 





Singhbhmn ... 

Banknra 

846 

936 

3,168 

3,199 

6,828 

6,3'8 

6.526 

8,819 

Bardwan 

2,068 

1,662 

8,260 

7,662 

Lohardaga 

2.166 

3,226 

1,332 

2,966 

Hazaribagh ... _ ... 

4,799 

6,163 

2,482 

4,697 

Total 

16,686 

18,174 

21,768 

27,333 

Other Districts. 
Gaya 

2,654 

1,322 

••• 

• •• 

Santal Parganas 

1,029 

777 

1,688 

806 

729 

North-WestemProvinees 

246 

... 


Chntia Nagpur Tributary 

33 

83 

1,760 

2,408 

States. 





Midnapur 

24-Parganas 

3S6 

263 

824 

340 

92 

1 68 

1,662 

1,106 

Dinajpur 



, 847 

419 
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States. 

Population 
in 1891. 

Percentage 
of varia- 
tion with 
188 i.. 

Percentage of 
variation between 
1881 and 1872. 

Chang Bhukar 

... 

18,526 

+33-3 

+509 

Korea 

• •• 

36,240 

+22-2 

+41-3 

Sirguja 

... 

824,552 

+20-0 

+47*8 

Udaipur 

••• 

37,636 

+12-6 

+225 

Jashpur 

... 

113,636 

+26-0 

+3+8 

Gangpur 

• •• 

191,440 

+76 7 

+46-6 

Bonai . 

• •• 

32,120 

+33-3 

— 3-2 

Kharsawan ... 

• •• 

35.470 

+13-9 

+17-6 

Seraikela 

• •• 

93,839 

+21-5 

+ 16-1 

T otal 

... 

883,359 

+ 30-9 

+ 35-8 


175. The very great increase in the population of the Tributary States 

of Chutia Nagpur is, no doubt, two-thirds due to 
“““'B iXSce* improved enumeration, the specially large increase 

in Gangpur resulting from the entire omission of a 

couple of hundred villages 
CHUTIA NAGPUR TRIBUTARY STATES. censiis in lS 81,or 

rather, more probably, to 
the disappearance of their 
enumeration books. Table 
A proves that, extremely 
large though the number, 
of immigrants is, the in- 
crease of inhabitants is 
found in the net popula- 
tion. Emigration also 
seems more active than 
it was ten years ago. It 
is probable, however, 
judging from the figures 
for Jalpaiguri, that a veiy 
large number of people 
who were returned as im- 
migrants into that district 
from the Feudatory 
States, really came from 
Hazaribagh' and Lohar- 
daga. The statistics of 
emigration are, it is to be 
feared, confused in every 
district of Chutia Nagpur 
by inaccuracy in the 
return of birthplace by 
the illiterate tribes, who 
f orm the great mass of the v 
migrant population. The 
uncertainty applies in a 
less degree to those who 
enter the states from 
without. The marginal 
figures show the pro- 
portion of the population 
of each state, which is de- 
rived from these settlers. 


Distbicts. 

. IlIMIGBATlON, 

Eiugbation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

f 

Female* 

Contiguous Dis- 
tricts. 





Manbhum 

1,760 

2,408 

33 

83 

Singhbhum 

4,681 

4,963 



Lohardaga 

49,899 

47.341 

U81 

1.460 

Orissa Tributary States 
Sambalpur in Central 

3 

6,665 

9 

6,244 

1,684 

, 1,457 

Provinces. 




T otal ••• 

82,788 

60,955 

3,098 

3,000 

Other Districts. 





Cuttack ... 

Shahabad 

1,366 

711 

1,494 

621 

2^005 

... 

33 

Gaya 

1,049 

600 

200 

447 

If orth- Western Pro- 

6,019 

4,083 



vinces. 




Central Provinces ... 
Hugli 

6,419 

1 

6,457 

21 

2+33 

262 

Diunjpnr 

• •• ♦ 

• •• 

1,429 

257 

Darjeeling 

1 

2 

732 

309 

Jalpaiguri 

• •• 


9,417 

6,532 


In Chang Bhukar they come in mostly from the Central Provinces (2,547 males 

and 2,316 females), and in Korea from the 
same provinces (1,637 males and 1,421 
females), the North-Western Provinces (1,040 
males and 699 females), andLohardaga (2,009 
males and 1,885 females). Sirguja receives 
as many as 25,478 males and 24,592 females 
from Lohardaga, which also sends 13,468 
males and 11,861 females to Gangpur, and 
5,888 males and 5,857 females to Jashpur. 
A large contingent, 7,067 males and 6,622 
females, settles in Gangpur from the Central 
Provinces. Sirguja receives frdrn. the same 
source 3,660 males and 3,125 females. 
Nearly all the immigrants in Kharsawan 
come from Lohardaga and Manbhum and in Seraikela from Singhbhum and 
Cuttack. In the case, however, of both these states there was confusion both 
in the rotum and in the compilation of birthplace. The great majority of the 
settlers from Shahabad are found in Sirguja, and from Gaya in Sirguja and 
Jashpur. The immigrants to Bonai come from all the surrounding districts 

x 3 . 


Percentage op 

lamia BANTS IN 

Male. 

Female. 

Chong Bhukar 

••• 

28-8 

33-2 

Korea 


25-8 

22-7 

Sirguja ... 

... 

18-6 

18-1 

Udaipur ... 

... 

2-4 

1-6 

Jashpur ... 

... 

117 

11*5 

Gangpur ... 

... 

227 

22-4 

Bonai 


7'6 

9-8 

Kharsawan... 

... 

16-0 

16-1 

Seraikela ... 

... 

14-3 

14’0 

Total 

... 

17-5 

171 


The Tbibutabt 
States. 



Santal Pah- 
qanas. 
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fairly equal numbers. Tho comparative absence of immigration in Udaipur is 
not explained, but it is possibfo that tho rates of rent there oxccod those 
demanded in other states. 

17G. Tablo A is important ill tho caso of the Santal Pnrganhs, aB it shows 

that, whilst immigration lias remained practically 
what it was ten years ago, emigration lias deve- 
loped to a vory great extent. In 1891 as many 

ns 98,848 persons bora in 

SANTAL PARS ANAS. 


A highly 

X.ATION. 


MiobhESsivE roru- 


Subdivisions and 
Thana's. 

Population 
in 1801. 

Percentage 
of Tari- 
ntion with 
1881. 

Percentage of 
variation between 
1881 and 1872. 

Dooghar Subdivision. 




Dooglinr 

140,781 

+ 102 


Mactiiupur ... ... 

73,610 

+ 10-6 


Saratli ... ... 

69,816 

+ 127 

• + 1*0 

T otal 

284,116 

+ 12-8 


Godda Subdivision. 




Godda 

122,781 

+ I2‘4 

*1 

Mnhngaina 

88,313 

+ 133 

i 

Porcya ,. . i.. 

60,731 

+ 11*2 

+ 18*7 

Portion of Damin-i-ftok ... 

113,113 

+ 6-0 

* 

Total ,.j 

384,871 

+ IO-2 

J 

Pakaur Subdivision. 




Pakanr 

68,240 

+ 100 

■\ 

Jlakcspnr 

07,603 

+ 172 


Portion of Damin-i-Kok ... 

64,826 

+ 6-6 

4* 460 

Totol 

230,677 

+ 12*2 

/ 

Hojmabnl Subdivision. 




Enjmnhnl 

100,064 

+ 7-6 

i 

Sahibganj 

20,181 

+ 47-6 

1 

Portion of Damin-i-Koh ... 

166, 5D7 

+ 7*1 

f + 32*9 

Total 

276,306 

+ 8-8 

J 

Dumka Subdivision. 


• 


Pumka 

362,700 

+ 12-2 


Portion of Duthin-i-Kok ... 

41,600 

+ 33 


Total 

404,312 

+ 110 

+ 24*7. 

gaintara Subdivision. 




Jamtara 

173,726 

+ 19 0 

+ 62*7 

District T otal 

1,764,186 

+ 11*8 

+ 24*6 


Distbicts. 

Immigbation. 

EiUGBATION. 

Male. 

Pcinalb. 

Male. 

Pemaie. 

Contiguous 

districts. 

Manbhnin .... 

Birbhum . - 

Bhagalpur 

Monghyr ' 

Malda ... 

Bnrdwan 

Purnea" 

Hazaribagh 

Tfatal 

806 
1,472 
3,341 , 
6,311 
3,140 
760 
890' 

• . 1,008 • 

» 

729 
1,656 
8,212 
3,311 • 
6,273 
904 
1,004 
1,303 

■ ■ 1,029' ■ 
6,623 
4,181 
325 
12,088 
■ 2,873 
267 
048 

1,588 
7,063 
6,023 
661 
7,369 
8,368 
, 464 
1,804 

i 7,71 8 

17,382 

• •• 

f 

* 


this district wore found 
to have emigrated to other 
districts, as against 29,515 
in 1881. The variation 
of not population conse- 
quently is an increase of 
] G'3 per cent, for males 
and 18*3 for females in 
the dccado before 1891. 
Prolific though the Santali 
race is, shell a develop- 
ment from natural cause 
is very improbable, and 
quite 4. per cent, of tho 
male advance and G per 
cent, of that for women 
most bo attributed to im- 
proved enumeration at 
tho last census. A simi- 
lar explanation is the 
only one forthcoming for 
the great increases in tho 
police circles of Madliu- 
pur, Mohospur, and Jam- 
tara. Tho thtinte of Rnj- 
rnahal and Sahibganj 
include two important and 
growing . commercial 
towns on the East Indian 
Railway. Tho second 
marginal statement give's 
details of the movements 
of emigrants to and from 
the Santal Parganas 1 . 
The largest contingent 
of immigrants come in 
from the districts of Gaya, 
Saran, Hugli, Patna, arid 
Dinajpur, none of which 
are contiguous. The con- 
siderable riuriiber of set- 
tlers from Midriapur arid 
Nadia is remarkable. • In 
all these cases the in- 
comers consist equally of 
men and women, a surd 
indication of permanent 
settlement. The only 
neighbouring districts that 
send an appreciable num- 
ber of immigrants are 
Monghyr, Mai da; and 
Bhagalpur. On the other 
, hand, emigration is, most 
active towards contiguous 
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Distbicts. 

IlIilIGBATIOK. 

Esiigeation. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Other districts. 
Murshidabad 

2,830 

3,950 

3,627 

2,683 

Patna 

6,338 

6,268 

8 

22 

Jalpaiguri 

... 

• •• 

2,832 

239 

Hugli ... 

6,760 

8,136 

145' 

110 

Dinajpur 

6,374 

6,625 

11,043 

10,633 

Bii]ikuT& ••• ••• 

6,385 

3,862 

37 

72 

tsaran 

7,008 

8,139 

• • • 

• • 

Shahabad 

1,316 

1,725 

68 

14 

Gaya 

9,56& 

8,673 

9 

26 

24-Parganas 

1,916 

1,379 

82 

6L 

Iv:,dia ... ... 

8,465' 

3,423 

44 

40 

Midnapur 

8,895 

4,404 

10 

416 

MuzafEarpnr 

1,218 

937 

7 

21 

North- West Provinces 

1,793 

950 

... 


Oudh 

2,023 

1,932 



Central Provinces ... 

967 

416 

... 

• •• 

Sajshahi 

••• 

• •• 

1,763 

1,528 

Bogra 

• •• 

• •• 

1,388 

1,296 


districts, especially to 
Malda, Birbhum, and Bha- 
galpur. The stream into 
Malda is the largest, num- 
bering iy,457 persons, 
and, flowing beyond that 
district, carries as many 
as 22,176 persons to the 
Barind police circles of 
Dinajpur. The other 
principal fields of Santali 
emigration are the Rani- 
ganj coal-mines of Bard- 
wan, the tea-gardens of 
Jalpaiguri and the. west 
of Murshidabad and Raj- 
shahi. Unfortunately the 
figures of emigration to 
Assam are not forthcom- 
ing. 
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OHAPTEB VIII. 

Urban fJojmla&m- — (EnropesttB anb (Eurasians, 
gnat Population. 

177. The inhabitants of towns in the Lower Provinces of Bengal in 1891 
Comparison with othee Pso- numbered 3,443,876 persons, 1,905,224 males and 

TIKCES * 1,538,652 1 females, and, as shown in the marginal 

table, bore a smaller proportion to the total population than in any other large 

province of the Empire. The de- . 
crease, however, is not real. In the 
tables of 1881 a number of villages, 
with no true urban characteristics, 
were included. In 1891 only such 
groups of habitations, as, after full 
consideration of the local circum- 
stances, Government has seen fit to 
extend the provincial municipal 
legislation to, have been treated 
as urban and classed in the category of towns. Since 1881 three municipalities 
with a population in that year of 20,251 persons, have disappeared, whilst four 
new ones with a population of 37,890 have been created and twenty-seven 
quasi-urban areas with a population of 209,279 in 1881, which before that year 
were only unions, that is, had institutions which merely regulated their police, 
have been raised to the full municipal status. The total population of towns, 
which were municipalities in 1881 and are so still, was in that year 2,953,479, 
and since then has increased to 3,180,598. or by 7*6 per cent., a sufficient 
evidence of the meagreness of the tendency to urban aggregation in the Lower 
Provinces. The advance is almost the same as that of the rural population, 
7-2 per cent., and is partly due to the extension of the municipal limits in several 
towns. 

178. The marginal table compares the town population of the principal 
The town population of Bun- natural divisions of Bengal, as returned at the two 

gal Peofeb. last censuses, the inhabitants of unions, which 

since 1881 have 
become regular 
municipalities, 
beingincludedin 
the totals of that 
year. Northern 
Bengal has in 
proportion to 
population as 
small an urban 
population as 
Uhutia Nagpur, 
-and excluding 
, _ Darjeeling, the 

summer head-quarters of Government, stands in this respect at the bottom 
of the sub-provinces. It contains only twelve towns, of which nine have 
gained population and three, — Old Malda, Sherpur in Bogra, and Nurse on g 
in Darjeeling district, — have lost inhabitants. Old Malda is said to be 
decaying in consequence of the withdrawal of trade, partly to English Bazar 
in the same district, and partly to Kajmabal on the west of the Ganges. 
The decadence of Sherpur is attributed to a cause very exceptional in the 


Divisions. 


Variation. 


.°L to 
variation. pop , 


Northern Bengal 
Eastern Bengal 
■Western Bengal 
North Bihar ... 

South Bihar 

Orissa 

Chutia Nagpur, includ- 
ing Santa! Parganas. 


136,763 

236,189 

1,668,013 

309,606 

630,210 

111,916 

96,881 


162,631 

341,916 

1,716,103 

341.322 

656,398 

126,394 

110,112 


+ 16.868 
+ 55,727 
+147,080 
+ 31,716 
+ 28,188 
+ 14,449 
+ 13,228 


3,139,640 3.413,876 +304,236 


Pebcentage of.ueban to , 

TOTAL POPULATION. 


Pbovinces. . 

1881. 

1891. 

Variation. 

Bengal 

6-2 

.4-8 

—05 

Madras 

9-7 ' 

9-9 

+0-2 

Morth- West Provinces ... 

9-7 

11-3 

+1*6 

Bombay 

18-5 

19-6 

+10 
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plains of Bengal. This town was visited by severe earthquakes in June 1885 
and Doceuibor 1888, aud since then many slight shocks have been felt. Most 
of the masonry buildings were much damaged and many have fallen. The 
diversion of trade, which formerly passed through Sherpur on its way to 
Sirajganj and is now carriod off by the Northern Bengal Railway, has hastened 
the decrease of inhabitants. The area of Kurseong town has been considerably 
reduced by the exclusion of tho coolie lines of a large tea garden in its vicinity. 
The largest increase in this sub-province appears in the town of Darjeeling, the 
population of which has more than doubled in ten years, and in Jalpaiguii with 
an increase of 2 2 percent. Rampur Boalia, Sirajganj, and Pabna are all import- 
ant trado centres and growing towns. Tho development of urban population in 
Eastern Bengal is less than at first appeal's, being confused by the foundation 
of two new municipalities at Khulna and at Netrokona in Maimansingh district, 
with a population of 18,4SS in 1891, and by tho extension of the municipal 
limits of the towns of Pirozpur in Bakharganj and of Bazitpur in Maimansingh, 
their united population having increased from 7,231 in 1881 to 21,645 in 1891. 
Excluding these four municipalities, the increase in the other towns is only 8'2, 
or much less than in Northern Bengal. Tho explanation is that although the 
great trade centres of Dacca, Naraingan j, Chittagong, and Barisal have increased 
largely, the average increase for these four towns being 1 1 per cent, in the de- 
cade, several municipalities have either lost population or have remained station- 
ary. In the former category aro tho three older towns of Khulna district, the 
large municipality of Tangail in tho Maimansingh district, and Cox f s Bazar in 
Chittagong. The considerable towns of Bratmianbaria and Faridpur belong to 
the nearly stationary group. In consequence of its including Calcutta, Howrah, 
and the metropolitan suburbs, "Western Bengal contains an urban element pro- 
portionately very much larger than any other division of the Lower Provinces. 
Excluding them, there is a town population of 736,029 persons, or 4*9 per cent, 
of the total population, — more in fact than in any other sub-province, except 
South Bihar. Outside the metropolitan area the increase of urban population 
has been only 6'8 per cent., against 11*4 within it. Even this small increase is 
found principally in the towns of the 24-Pnrganas and Hugli, and is largely 
influenced by the creation of the Kharwar municipality in Hidnapur district, 
with a population in 1S91 of 10,083 persons, and by the extension of the muni- 
cipal area of Sonamukhi in Bankura district, its population having been thus 
increased from 5,590 in 1SS1 to 13,462 in 1891. The great town of Bardwan 
is practically stationary, and tho other municipalities of that district have lost 
population, except llaniganj, which has increased 27*6 per cent. Excluding 
the new town of Kharwar, tho romaiuing six municipalities of the Midnapur 
district have decreased by 1,891 persons in tho decade. Excluding Sonamukhi, 
both Bankura and Birbhum have lost 1,144 persons in their towns. Similarly, 
in tho Nadia district its nine towns show a total decrease of 1,743 persons, the 
loss (1,977) being largest in tho capital, Krislmanagar. Tho only appreciable 
increase, 15 '2 per cent., is met with in Kushtia town. In Jessor district Jessor 
town has lost 2*3 per cent, of its inhabitants, ■whilst Kotchandpur has increased 
slightly, 2 9 per cent., and Mahespur very greatly, 43'3 per cent., probably in 
consequence of an enlargement of the area brought under municipal law. But 
for a small increase in Kandi town tho municipalities of Murskidnbad district 
have all lost population, tho old capital city being the heaviest sufferer, 9 ‘3 per 
cent, of its inhabitants having disappeared. 

179. The urban population of North Bihar, although comparatively small, 

has increased 10'2 per cent in the past decade. 

Of ihab. This area includes the three large towns of Dar- 

bhanga, Chapra, and Muzafiarpur, whoso increase has been 11*5, 10*9 and 15*8 
per cent, respectively, a result due to the great development of railway commu- 
nication and the growth of commerce that attends it. Like the rural population, 
the inhabitants of towns in the Sub-Himalayan zone have very largely increased, 
by 47*3 per cent, in Madhubani, 42*1 in Sitamarlii, and 27*2 per cent, in Motihari. 
Although there has been an increase of 32*9 per cent, in Sawan, a town in 
the Gangotic zono, many considerable municipalities show a large decrease 
corresponding to the surrounding rural conditions. Thus in the Hajipur subdivision 
of the Muzaffarpur district, where there has been a falling off of one per cent, 
in the general population, the two towns of Lalganj and Hajipur have lost 23*9' 
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and 13-9 per cent., of their inhabitants respectively. The same parallel variation 
of rural and urban population is apparent in South Bihar. But for the larae 
increase round the important, railway junction of Mukameh, the Patna district 
would have lost population, and all its towns, ‘ except the Dinapur military- 
cantonments and their neighbourhood, have, decreased; in the case of the great 
city of Patna, by 3*2 per cent... Gaya Town, with an increase of 5*2 per cent is- 
the only progressive municipality in that district. Arrah has increased 9*1 per 
cent., and Bhabua has grown from 5,728, in 1881 to 10,216 persons in 1891 by 
an extension of its area, but in the other four municipalities of the Shahabad 
district, the increase in two is, nearly counterbalanced by a large falling off 'in the' 
others. The populations of the great cities of Bhagaipur and Monghvr are 
practically stationary, the only town showing a large increase in this neighbour- 
hood being Jamalpur, the seat of extensive railway workshops. In South- 
Bihar the total increase of urban population which, excluding the metropolitan 
area, bears, the largest proportion to rural population in the Lower Provinces 
is only 4*1 per cent. ; but if the new municipality of Jamui, with a population 
in 1891 of 9,319 persons, and the extended town of Bhabua are deducted 4he 
increase is only 1*9 per cent.,, or less than the increase of the rural population of- 
South Bihar, 2*2 per cent. ' . 

180. All the, towns of Orissa have gained population, the largest increases 

o, o™, ™ Gnrm s*,™. }Sg “ *5 f' 3 P« <*%. Kentapam, 12;4 and- 

Cuttack, 10*6 per cent. The number, of the inhabi-. 
tants.of Puri is always an uncertain quantity and varies extremely, as pilgrims 
to the. temple of.Jagannath happen at the time of enumeration to be numerous 
or few. There has been a generally large increase in the towns of. Chutia 
Nagpur, reaching its highest point in Lohardaga Municipality, 105*4 per cent.,', 
but in Daltonganj and Chatra there have been decreases of 30*2. and 9*4 per' 
cent, respectively. The variation is not explained in the district Census reports, 
but in the case of Lohardaga at least must have been connected with a widening 
of the municipal area. 

1.81. Although there is little tendency in Bengal to congregate, in large,- 
- _ „ rTT1(irfl towns, the growth of. villages is proved by the, 

following table, in which a comparison with the. 
figures, of 1872 shows $ decided increase in. villages, with more, than 2,00;: 
inhabitants. The number of this class of hamlet was exaggerated in 18,81 by. 
very many petty groups of houses having been treated as separate villages, 
when they really were suburbs of large villages. This subject lias, already been : 
discussed in the first paragraphs of this report :-r— . 

Statement comparing the numbet^and size of - Towns and Villages in 1872 , 188 . 1 ' and 1891 =. 


Gbotjps. 

1872. 

1881 v 

Variation 

1891. 

Variation. 

1. 

With less than 200 inhabitants 

105,770:. 

165,263 

, +69,493 

134,611 

: —30,762 

2. 


from 200 to 600 


62,631 

67.307 

+ 14,776 

73,420 

+ 6,113 

3< 


„ 600 to 1,000 


21,774. , 

23,561 

+ 1,787 

26,835 

; + 2,274 

4. 


„ 1,000 to 2,000, 


7,871 

6,994, 

—.877 

8,612; 

I + 1,618 

6. 


„ 2,0f'0 to 3,000 

II ••• 

1,398 

1,068 

— 340 

' - 1.602 

+444 

6; 


„ 3,000 to 6.000 


616 

'840 

— 276 

1 672" 

+ 232 

7. 


„ 6,000 to 10,00!) 

ft *.•: 

179 

146 

-r. 'S3 

121 

—25. 

8. 


„ 10,000 to 16,000. 


43. 

49. 

+.7 

38 

—11 

9. 


„ 16,000 to 20, 0C0 


8 

14 

+ 6 

18 

+ 4 

10. 


„ 20,000 to 60, 000 


23 

; . 22 

• — 1. 

28 

+ 6 

11. 


more than 6U,000. 

»» 

11 

U 


10 

— 1 



Total 


' ,190, 223 

264,766 

+ 74,642 

244,667 

i —20,098- 


182. Although no collection of' houses, with less, than 5,000. inhabitants, . 
„ can be called a town in any real sense, and although 

tracts devoid or communities massed, together in ; 
larger aggregates may be. said to be entirely, wanting in urban population,, there 
are very marked. differences in the character of the rural population they contain., 
A village may be anything . from a petty group of houses, inhabited by a half, 
dozen families, to a quasi-town counting its residents by thousands,, with streets, 
of shops and a weekly or even a. daily market, it is, . therefore, interesting to . 
examine, how far the people of any area , inhabit villages belonging to the. 
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former, absolutely rural, or to the latter, q’uasi-urbah, category. The following 
statement presents this discrimination for the different Divisions of the Lower 
Provinces and their special tracts :~ 


PboFOBTION OF 10,000 FEESON8 BESIDING IN TILLAGES INHABITED BY— 


Divisions. 


- PM? 


mm n 


2,000-3,000 

persons. 

3,000-6.000 

.persons. 

. \ 

above 

6,000 

persons. 

Northern Bengal 


2,028 

"3,669 

2,102 

1,372 

521 

362 

6 

•Jalpaiguri ... 
Darjeeling ... 

... 

2,826 

6,986 ■ 

74 




114 

Wlk 

6,994 

2,247 

637 

236 

92 


637 

Kuch Bihar 

(M 

soi 

2,002 

2,793 

2,687 

869 


721 

Eastern Bengal 
Chittagong Hill Tract 

1 ( , 

1,614 

2,784 

2,645 

1,873 

691 

SHIM 

372 

s 

6,907 

2,662 

. 383 

166 



2 

Western Bengal 


1,679 

2,995 

2,5S8 

1,208 

2,399 

373 

67 

1,160 

323 

North Bihar 

• « * 

634 

2,464 

2,769 

804 

607 

Sonth Bihar 


1,647 

8,071 

2,379 

.1,492 

479 

242 

790 

Orissa 


2,637 

4,029 

2,090 

881 

132 

26 

316 

Tributary States 
Orissa 

of 

4,087 

3,764 

1,478 

496 

45 

110 

30 

Chutia Nagpur 
"Tributary States 
Chutia Nagpur 


3,270 

3,912 

1,762 

694 

108 

69 

205 

of 

8,031 

4,167 

2,005 

J 

694 

HI 

172 

Nil. 

The Santal Parganas 


4.168 

2,627 

2,314 

694 

n 

89 

110 


This statement speaks for itself. In the two mountain districts of Darjeeling 
and the Hill Tracts of Chittagong much more than half the population reside 
iii the pettiest hamlets, formed by a few probably related families. In Dar- 
jeeling the few villages with more than 500 inhabitants are really the coolie 
lines of large tea gardens. There is but small advance on this patriarchal 
condition in the Tributary States of Orissa and the Santal Parganas. The first 
beginnings of village life appear in Chiitia Nagpur, including its Tributary- 
States, and in Jalpaiguri, in which district no village of more than one thou- 
sand inhabitants exists. The small village prevails in Northern Bengal and the 
large village in North Bihar, the other sub -provinces holding intermediate posi- 
tions. The predominance of comparatively large villages in Kuch Bihar and 
their 'comparative absence in Eastern Bengal are both noticeable facts. The 
thoroughly rural character of the latter area and of Orissa are very marked, 
South Bihar representing the average of the whole of the Lower Provinces; 

183. In the Census Report of 1881, paragraph 87, Mr. Bourdillon com- 
pared the towns of Bengal and their populations 
The towns of the Indian those of the United Kingdom. A comparison 

equally interesting to students of Indian statistics 
maybe obtained from the census tables of other provinces of the Empire in 189 i. 
The Lower Provinces contain 37 towns with more than 20,000 inhabitants, the 
number in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh being precisely the saine, kind 
in Madras Presidency only one iess. In Bombay 21 towns exceed this popula- 
tion, and in the Punjab 23. In the proportion of great towns to total provincial 
■population the rank of these great administrative divisions is the reverse Of that 
in which they have been detailed above, the Panjab taking the first place and 
■Bengal the last. The only point in which the Lower Provinces can claim any 
urban superiority lies in the fact that Calcutta, as befits its metropolitan position, 
is the largest city in the Empire, with a population, including its immediate 
Suburbs, of 879,154 souls, Bombay with 821,764 inhabitants being : a close second, 
Madras coming' a rather distant third with 452,518 people within its municipal 
limi ts; The two former great Indian capitals have the distinction of exceeding 
in population 6very city in the British Empire except London, whilst only Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Birmingham surpass Madras. The only capitals in Europe 
that possess a larger population than Calcutta are Paris, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burgh; in Asia, Tokio ; and in the rest of the world four great cities of the United 
States of America. Amongst the chief towns of Bengal, Patna (165,192; is 
larger than Lahore (159,597) and little less than Delhi (189,648). It stands on 
almost in same level in respect of population as Poona (161,390), Cawnpore 
(188.712), Allahabad (175,246), and Agra (168,662). Regarded as a separate 
municipality, Howrah (116,606) has nearly exactly the same population as_ 
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Nagpur (117,014)', the capital of the Central Provinces, Bareli (121,039), 
or Surat (109,229). Dacca (82 321) and Gaya (80,383) contain about as many 
inhabitants as Mirzapur (84,130), Jubbulpur (84,481), or Triehinopoly (90,609). 
Darhhanga (73,561) and Bhagalpur (69,106) may he compared to Salem (67,710) 
and Calicut (66,078) in Madras, and to Muradabad (72,921). in the North- 
Western Provinces; Mongliyr (57,077) and Chapra (57,352) nearly equalling 
Gorakhpur (63,620) and Muttra (61,195) in the latter province, Peshawar (63,079) 
in the Panjab and Sholapur (61,915) in Bombay. Muzaffarpur (49,192), Bihar 
(47,723), Cuttack (47,186) and Arrab (46,905) are of very nearly equal popula- 
tion, and in this respect are comparable to Ghazipur (44,970) and Jaunpur 
(42,819) in the North-Western Provinces, to Ludhiana (46,024) in the Panjab, to 
Saugor (44,674) and Kampti (43,159) in the Central Provinces, and to Broach 
(40,168) in Bombay. The foregoing cities all exceed 40,000 inhabitants. 
Between this limit and 20,000 inhabitants there are 21 towns in Bengal, 18 in 
Madras, 17 in the North-Western Provinces, 12 in the Pan jab, and 2 in the 
Central Provinces. 

184. The number and distribution of Europeans and Eurasians is shown on 

the margin for each district 
in the province. Imperial 
Table B gives the former 
distributed in four age 
periods, the Provincial totals 
of which are as follows: — 


Districts. 

Europeans. 

Eueasiaits. 

Total. 

Kale. 

Female. 

Total. 

Kale. 

Female. 

Bardwan 

656 

' 876 

281 

382 

157 

226 

Banknra 

21 

13 

V 

4 

2 

9. 

JBirbhum 

68 

44 

24 

32 

14 

18 

Midnapur 

73 

38 

37 

12 

10 

2 

Jlugli 

162 

90 

66 

60 

26 

43 

Howrah 

828 

475 

851 

810 

387 

423 

34-Farganas 

2,010 

1,602 

408 

246 

114 

132 

Calcutta 

11,014 

7,419 

4,405 

9,818 

4,760 

6,032 

Nadia 

105 

65 

40 

76 

40 

35 

Jessor 

64 

43 

21 

1 1 

6 

6 

Murshidabad 

68 

40 

28 

18 

14 

4 

Khulna 

17 

10 

7 

17 

n 

6 

Dinajpur 

Jtajshuhi 

30 

16 

14 

E 

3 

2 

41 

27 

14 

1 

... 

1 

Jtangpur 

88 

6i 

82 

167 

77 

80 

Bogra 

7 

G 

i 

6 

3 

2 

: Patino 

08 

Co 

31 

46 

25 

21 

Barjci lino 

1,048 

678 

371 

165 

93 

62 

J'alpaiguri 

216 

167 

48 

18 

11 

7 

Dacca 

223 

138 

87 

188 

111 

78 

■ Faridpur 

Balcharganj 

00 

60 

33 

66 

30 

26 

60 

29 

31 

23 

18 

6 

Maimansingh 

IS 

9 

9 

22 

12 

10 

Chittagong 

258 

200 

eo 

675 

276 

300 

Noahhali 

10 

7 

3 

66 

31 

26 

Tippera 

67 

33 

24 

16 

11 

6 

Chittagong Hill 

Tracts 

IS 

11 

4 

1 1 


1 


1,662 

1,199 

45 3 

670 

301 

269 

Gaya 

74 

41 

33 

22 

9 

13 

Shahahad 

216 

120 

90 

60 

24 

86 

Darhhanga 

200 

133 

67 

JoO 

62 

68 - 

Musaffarpur 

123 

70 

47 

40 

22 

27 

Saran 

178 

120 

68 

36 

23 

13 

Champaran 

Monghyr 

140 

91 

49 

12 

7 

6 

502 

330 

264 

343 

184 

169 

Bhagalpur 

140 

77 

76 

63 

72 

40 

82 

Furnca 

1 14 

39 

134 

64 

70 

Malda 

23 

13 

10 

8 

G 

2 

Santal Parganas ... 

106 

113 

S3 

220 

111 

118 

Cuttack ... ... 

128 

70 

68 

214 

112 

102 

Burl 

41 

21 

20 

34 

14 

20 

JJalasor 

88 

75 

21 

38 

22 

. 16 

Annul, including 
JCandh Mahals ... 

1 


3 

3 

3 

... 

Hasarlbagh ... 

223 

101 

122 

05 

45 

60 

Jjoha rtlaga 

97 

77 

20 

38 

23 

16 

Manbhum 

7B 

49 

29 

56 

22 

13 

Slnghbhum 

120 

loo 

29 

62 

.40 

22 

Jtuch Bihar ... ... 

36 

20 

7 

32 

18 

Id 

Orissa Tributary 
States 

■ 8 

10 

8 

E 

3 

2 

Chut la Nagpur Tri- 
butary States ... 
Hilt Tippera 






... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

British subjects in 
Chandranagar ... 

21 

11 

10 

123 

41 

79 

Total ... 

22,773 

14,673 

8,100 

16,162 

7,485 

, 7,697 


was 8,754 males and 1,829 
females. The decrease has 
been entirely in Calcutta, 
the number of British-born 
there being in 1881 4,933 
males and 990 females, whilst 
in 1891 only 3,320 males 
and 905 females were found 
in the schedules as bom in 
the British Isles. It seems 
probable that some of these forms, which for Europeans were loose sheets of 
paper and not bound in books, were lost before Table . B had been compiled. 
Their age distribution was in 1891 — 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 — 14 years 

2,494 

2,453 

16-34 „ 

8,000 

3,390 

36-49 „ 

3,019 

1,648 

60 years and over 

1,160 

709 

Total 

14,673 

8,100 


Of these’ 

The British- 

BOSK. 


the United 
shown below: 


numbers 7,379 
male s an d 
1,819 females 
were born in 
Kingdom, as 


England 

"Wales 

and 

Males. 

6,692 

Females. 

1,249 

Ireland 


761 

287 

Scotland 

• •• 

1,036 

283 

Total 

• •• 

7,379 

1,819 

Their 

number 

in 1881 


Ago. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 — 14 years 

178 . 

186 

15 — 34 „ 

... 5,128 

913 

35—49 „ 

... 1,511 

531 

59 years and over 

... 5G2 

189 

Total 

... 7,379 

1,819 
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ISO. 


Pos'nnx Err.orr.iS*. 


It thus appears that llio immonso majority of European children living in 
Bengal were worn in tho country. Fivo-eighths of tho men in tho prime of 
life, that is, between fifteen and thirty-five years of age, aro British-born, but 
only a little moro than ono-fourth of the women of tho samo ago wore bom in 
tho United Kingdom. 

185. It would seem, further, that most British men find wives amongst 

European women born in India, there being 
CorsiEY.Bonjf wjtk*. 2,105 married men bom in tho British Isles 

to 1,040 married women with tho samo birthplace. Of tho 7,379 men bom in the 
United Kingdom, 5,075 nro singlo and 109 widowers, whilst only 595 British-born 
women are single and 175 widows. Tho great majority of tho unmarried men 
arc soldiers, the number of British-born m tho army in Bengal being 3,425, 
with 52 male dependents under 15 years of ago and 212 femalo dependents 
of all nges, including wives. 

' In order to arrive at tho true number of India-born Europeans in 

the Lower Provinces it is necessary also to 
subtract tho members of other European 
races, born outside tho Empire. Tho mar- 
ginal statement presents them in detail. 
The numbers of all those nationalities aro 
probably larger, as persons born in tho 
country nro excluded. Tho figures, how- 
ever, indicato tho adults who are not British 
subjects, the India-born being, except in 
tho case of children, mostly nationalized 
foreigners, who would claim tho privileges 
of British citizenship. 

• 187. It would, therefore, appear that 

CoosTET.nons Ec- £ cr0 . ar< V* tho 1 L ° WC J r 
i-.orr.is*. Tun excess Provinces 0,188 males and 
or reMiix cHiLPBEs. 5,729 females of pure 

blood, who are country-bom. 
.. c ~ distribution can only bo approxi- 
mately arrived at, ns that of foreign-bom 
Europeans was not abstracted. It is, how- 
ever, very nearly as follows per 10,000 of 
each sox : — 
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*30 

*7* 
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331 


JO 
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175 

ICM 
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103 


ttrrrlg „ 


07 

fA 
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... 

70 

17 

3 
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07 
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... 

05 
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IX 
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IS 
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.11 

je 
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IP 

JO 

A 

X 
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10 

t 

A 
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4 
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4 

1 

•7 

Jf.iOffnHnnt 

... 

3 

3 

0 

rtnn* ... 

... 

a 

J 

a 

Jtcmriant ... 

... 

2 

1 

i 

j: lA'ixlxn „ 

•• 

1 

1 

0 

JUattn* 


1 

1 

0 

T«»«I 

«** 

1.013 

1.076 

630 

Also 







20 

17 

P 

Crtfiadlnrti 


17 

13 

J 

•V* tr Ttnfander* 

... 

2 

1 

t 

Grand TotnJ 

- 

1.050 

I.ICO 

652 


European 
Their age 



Moles. 

Females. 

0 — 1-1 years 

... 3,701 

3,859 

1.0-31 „ 

... 3.39S 

3,838 

35—19 „ 

... 2,070 

1,494 

50 mid over 

831 - 

809 


It thus appears that Iiulia-born Europeans have in proportion to population 
almost exactly the same proportion of boys under 15 years of ago as tho 
people of England, 3,741 per 10,000, hut appreciably moro girls, tho English 
average per 10,000 being 3,554. It is interesting to find tho races of Northern 
Europe thus obeying a- climatic canon of reproduction in southern countries, 
viz., the excess of female children, whilst in colder lands tho males are the 
moro numerous. Tho small number of country-horn Europeans over 50 years of 
age is probably an index of short life, hut no positivo opinion can bo ventured 
on tho point, ns so many Europeans horn in India end their days in Europe. 

188. Tho Eurasian community is as widely distributed as the European, 

and its district details aro presented on the preced- 
~,ptu»u.ss. i n g page. Tho total number of Eurasians has 

increased from 14,705 in 1881 to 15,162 in 1891, or only by 3'1 per cent. 
Their actual ago distribution was as follows : — 


Ago. 

Males. 

Femalos. 

0 — 14 years 

... 2,8/5 

2,780 

15-34 „ 

... 2,700 

2,913 

35-49 „ 

... 1,201 

1,118 

50 years and over 

689 

886 

Total 

... 7,465 

7~m 



Boat Population. 


Districts. 


Males. 


1891. 


1881. 


remain. 


1691. 


1881. 
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lit would seem that tho ages of girls are understated, but ’ not to a very 
appreciable degree. The ratio of boys under 15 years is 3,851 in 10,000, 
and of girls 3,612, that of Great Britain being. 3,741 and 3,554 respectively, — a 
fact, however, which, considering that marriagos are early and almost universal, 
does not necessarily provo the Eurasian to be a prolific race. On tho other 
hand, out of 20,000 Eurasians, only 923 males and 1,151 females arc over 50 
years of age, against 1,380 and 1,501 in an equal population in England. This 
mixed race is, in fact, distinctly short-lived from tho European standpoint. 
It is, indeed, in a less favourable position in this respect than tho average 
nativo population of the Lower Provinces, amongst whom the ratio of men 
over 50 years in 20,000 is 1,032 and of women, 1,191. It is also far less prolific, 
native boys under 15 years forming 4,158 and girls 4,931 out of every 20,000 
of the population. ’The incrcaso amongst tlio nativo population has been, 
excluding the results of better enumeration, at least 0 per cent, in ten years. 
Taking into consideration tho above facts that tho Eurasian race is so markedly 
short-lived and unprolific in an Indian sonso, it is quito possible that the 
actual increase has not been much more than 3*1 per cent. It is, however, a 
fact that it is not dependent only on natural incrcaso. Although far less than 
in former time, tho interbreeding of Europeans and natives still continues, and 
the small increase above noted becomes improbable. Still it is very unlikely 
that it exceeds 5 per cent. Tho practico of Eurasians descended from pure 
European fathers and Eurasian mothers invariably describing them as Europeans 
or as British-born, may also account in part for the smallness of the increase. 

189. The marginal statement presents tho number of porsons forming 

the river population of the province, compared 
with tho similar statistics of 1881, district by 

district, and may be 
taken to represent the 
population living in 
boats at a busy season 
of the year, the early 
spring, when, the har- 
vests having been ge- 
nerally reaped, river 
traffic is very active. * 
The general agree- 
ment of the figures 
arrived at during both 
censuses suggests the 
approximate accuracy 
of the whole. Most 
discrepancies can be 
explained, but there 
are a few certain mis- 
takes in both years. 
The figures for Hugli 
in 1891 are unquestion- 
ably wrong. Equally 
unfarustworthy are the 
returns fromRangpur. 
In both cases the sta- 
tistics of 1881 are 
more probable. On 
the other hand, in 
1881 the nhmber of 
males in the boat popu- 
lation of Pabna and 
Purnea seems too 
small, and of Hill 
Chittagong and Malda 
too large. Pabna is 
bounded on two sides 
by the great rivers 


Bardwan Division. 





Bardtoan 

BffflZfiiTrt ... ••• .« ••• 

Jttrbhum I.. ••• ..I 

HTWudpHr in ••• ... ... 

nugu ••• ••• •»« ••• 

Howrah 

SSI 

i.'nao 

290 

2.700 

1,020 

118 

4.710 

2,258 

3,090 

78 

••• 

Hi _ 

sso 

30 

37 

144 

3 

1,656 

331 

431 

Total ... 

0,871 

11,811 

SBB 

3,440 

Presidency Division. 





gd-Farganas 

Calcutta 

Wadia ... ... ... ... ... 

Jcssor 

JUurshldabad 

Khulna 

10,877 

28,588 

0.038 

0,685 

0,321 

20,415 

20,708 
28,037 
10,930 
- 7,541 
11,157 
38,020 

1,033 

303 

7 SB 
98 
460 
969 

SBB 

163 

1,685 

lfiB7 

ofil6 

1,101 

Total ... 

89,051 

117,303 

3,453 

8£0 7 

Rajshahi Division. 





Bajshahi ... ... ... ... ... 

ZHnajpur 

Bangpur 

Bogra 

Pabna 

7,401 

2,070 

1,203 

2,398 

15,239 

7,910 

1,741 

0,330 

2,415 

6,833 

B19 

12 

321 

1B8 

461 

188 

SB 

96 

433 

331 

Total 

29,040 

23,214 

3,401 

1,063 

Dacca Division. 





Bacca 

Faridpur 

BahUarganS 

llaimansingh ... ... ' 

82,097 
17,027 
31,220 
^ 14,323 

21,854 ■ 
14,030 
27,304 
9,931 

3,090 

1,106 

1,490 

IfiOB 

1,827 

870 

966 

l,OiB 

Total 

95,673 

73,785 

7,281 

4,698 

Chittagong Division. 





Chittagong 

Noahhnll 

Tipper a 

Biu Tracts of Chittagong 

4,431 

3, *64 
10,050 
2,680 

4,720 

3,497 

8,307 

5,707 

96 

33 

1,331 

3 

847 

46 

1,000 

139 

Total 

21,328 

22,237 

1,460 

2,091 

Patna Division. 





Patna 

Gaya 

SJiahabad llf *“ "* 

Hnzaffavpur 

Xfarbhanga ... 

Saran ... 

. Ghamparan *" *" 

3,310 

'”740 

427 

394 

1,780 

293 

4,453 

242 

2,939 

1,544 

1,041 

2,478 

1G5 

61 

'"gS3 

a 

13 

9 

30 

4 

1,443 

4 

a 

663 

Total 

6,958 

12,865 

t 

368 

2J338 
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Ganges and Brahma- 
putra, whilst Eastern 
and Southern Purnea 
abound in rivers. That 
there should bo a larger 
boat population in the 
hills than in the plains 
of Chittagong is impro- 
bable, and that that of 
Mnlda should exceed 
that of J essor is equally 
unlikoly. In 1881 
there seems to have 
been a very excessive 
return of females in 
Midnnpur, Chittagong, 
Shahabad, Saran, and 
especially in Murshid- 
nbad. There has been n decrease of boat population in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, though not in tho port itself. The great development of steamer transit 
on all tho lnige rivers of the Presidency and Bnrdwan Divisions must have 
greatly diminished the number of nntivo passenger and cargo craft. There 
has been an increase in the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions (excluding the Hill 
Tracts), as might he expected from tho 'growth of population ana trade in 
Eastern Bengal. In the Patna and Bhagnlpur Divisions there is a marked 
decrease of boat population, due to the great extension of railways, especially 
north of the Ganges. Much merchandise that was carried down the river by 
boat to Calcutta is now more directly despatched by rail. The competition of 
steamers and cargo tints is also making itself felt. * Commerce in Orissa is more 
busy than ten years ago, and boot traffic has not been supplanted by inland 
steamers. 


Ditmcn. 

3falr«. 

Fcrtialw. 

l«?t. 

l«l. 

1#M. 

1851. 

Bhagnlpur Division. 



Jlonyhijr 

... .. 

.. 

tinntnt I'a ryonni ... « ... 

Total ... 

Orissa Division. 

Ci'ttnck ... 

1‘urt .„ ... ... 

Jl.tmw ... ... 

.Inpul uni! Knmlh JfnlinO ... 

ToMf ... 

Chulia Nagpur Division 

•,5aa 

9&0 

4.M* 

1.4.15 

4.514 

Mta 

CM 

f,WT 

1.317 

42 

2 . 7 
72 
27 
26 

SO 

CK 

162 

7 S 
22 

17,<-75 


lb o 

S17 

z,rc\ 

7^4 

1.37C 

ir, 

67 

m 

4P 

CO 

6 

9 

A«5l 


tot 

116 

Ml 

Nil 

Ml 

Ml 

TOTAL ... 

j275,730 

287,311 

14,032 

21,176 
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CHAPTER IX. 


%\t e Religions ot ilte people. 


190. The statistics of religious belief present a subject of interest second 
. to none in the long category of sources of infor- 

mation, which the census or India opens up. In 
1891 they have yielded results, which deserve special attention. It has been 
established that proselytism is more active than was before supposed, and 
' that the fecundity of the followers of soine religions has placed them in a 
position of very marked advantage over the members of other’ communities. 
It is unnecessary on the present occasion to enter into the histoiy of the religions 
of Bengal. This portion of the subject was treated of at length by my prede- 
cessors, Mr. Beverley and Mr. Bourdillon, in the reports of 1872 and 1881, and 
this chapter will consequently be strictly statistical. The following table 
compares the population , of the Lower Provinces, including their dependent 
feudatories, in 1891 with that of 1881, according to the religions found 
in them : — 



1691. 

1881. 

Vaeiatioh. 



Number. 

Batio in 10,000. 

Number. 

Batio in 10,000. 

Number. 

Batio. 

Hindus 


47,821,468 

7,270 

6,407 

45,452,826 

6,536 

•"""+2,368,662 

. _ 

—129 

Jains 

... 

1 

1,609 

■2 ^ 

+ 5,661 

+ -8 

Brahmos ... 


2,646 

0-3 

7B8 

S' i' 

+ 1.758 

+ -2 

Mtmlmnns 

T . T 

23,668,347 

3,170 

21,704,724 

Xl21 

+1,953,623 

+ 49 

Buddhists ... 

.... 

104,717 

26 

155,809 

/ 22 
-07 

+ 38,908 


Sikhs ... 


417 

■05 

549 

— 132, 

—•02 

Christians ... 

... 

192,484 

26 

128,135^.' 

' 18 

+ 64,319 

+ 8 

Jews 


1,448 

•1 

1,01s , 

•1 

+ 389 


I ’arsis 


179 

•02 

,'156 

..2,055,822 

'02 

+ 23 

... 

Animistic ... 

•re 

2,763,061 

369 

297 

+ 697,239 

72 

Minor ... • 


32 

•004 

... 


— ' 24,007 

... 

Not returned 

••• 

11,397 

1 /* 

35,404 

6 

• — 5 


Total ... 

74,643,366 

10,090 ’ 

69,536,861 

io.ooo 

+5,106,605 

4( . 



z 






191. This statement shows a great decrease of Hindus and increases, 
t, „ generally large, of every other religion, except the 

iikh. The decrease of Hindus, although in a high 
degree real, results for the most part from the more accurate enumeration or 
compilation of animistic religions in 1891, a large section of their followers 
having been returned or grouped as Hindus in 1881. Making, however, the fullest 
allowance for this source of error, it still appears that in the course of ten years 
out of every 10,000 persons, 57 have ceased to be Hindus, whilst 49 of them have 
been replaced by Musalmans. My predecessor, Mr. Bourdillon, in the Census 
Report of 1881 came to the conclusion that “as the percentage of advance of 
the whole population during the same period (1872 to 1881) was 10*89,” the 
increase of the Musalman population being 10*96, “ it is evident that no large 
body of converts can have been added to the church of Islam since 1872.” The 
remark was perhaps correct at that period, as it maybe at the present time, in regard 
to actual conversion, but both before and since 1881, the Musalman population 
was relatively increasing at a rapid .rate over a very large part of the province, 
probably in consequence of the greater fecundity of its adherents.- In 1881 this 
fact was to a large extent obscured by an apparently large increase of Hindus, 
but this circumstance was chiefly due to a great development of population in 
Orissa and Chutia Nagpur and the Feudatory States dependent on these sub- 
provinces. This increase, however, was largely caused by better enumeration, 
and abo, as noticed above, by the misgrouping in the same areas of some animis- 
tic tribes as Hindus. The following table presents this interesting question 
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in a comparative form district by district, arranged according to the natural 
territorial divisions of tbe Lower Provinces 



HINDUS. 

MUSALMANS. 

! OTHERS. 


PEOrORTIOS PER 10,000 IS— 

PnOPOBTIOJT PER 10,000 Ilf— 

Pboportios PEB 10,000 IS— 

divisions. 

g 

r* 

i 

C 

JO 

d 

i 

pH 

a 

3 

ja 

S 

t? 

•s c 
c c 

n 

Ba 

<3- 

?i 

CO 

H 

i 

a 

.2 

*S 

‘C 

a 

> 

H 

8 

H 

«3 

3 

1 

*§=• 

5 o 

P 

I* 

Ri 

OD 

M 

i 

J 

.5 

'u 

:S 

§ 

H 

B 

o 

*u 

s£ 

H 

il 

n 

XOBTHEBS BESOM. 
Rangpur district ... 

Dinajpur ■> 

Beers » 

Patna 

Maids ■> ••• 

Bajsbahi ,, , 

Cis-Tistan Jalpai- 
gnri 

3,902 

4,675 

1,891 

2.9S2 

5,267 

2,1SS 

6,493 

8,892 

4,732 

1,918 

2.755 

5.S35 

2,157 

8,637 

— ICO 
+ 57 
+ 21 
oo- 

+ *68 

- 31 

+ 139 

8,712 

4,740 

1,881 

2,662 

5,051 

2,121 

5,727 

— ISO 

+ 14 

- 37 

- 93 

— 281 
— 33 

+ 00 

— 280 
+ 71 

— IS 

— 320 

— 210 
— Cl 

+ 220 

6,001 

5,281 

8,073 

6,092 

4,590 

7,766 

4,437 

6,099 

5,255 

8,080 

7,241 

4,638 

7,811 

4,332 

+ 

+ 

+ ’ 
+ 

+ 

os 

20 

7 

219 

42 

75 

105 

6,281 

6,145 

8,062 

7,331 

4,749 

7,872 

4,269 

+ 182 
— 110 
— 18 
+ 90 

+ 111 
+ 31 

— 63 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

280 

130 

11 

339 

163 

106 

108 

7 

44 

33 

26 

137 

46 

65 

9 

13 

2 

4 

27 

2 

Si 


7 

109 

57 

7 

200 

4 

4 

— 2 
+ 96 

+ 55 

+ 2 
+ 173 
+ 2 

— 27 

Nil. 

+ 65 

+ 24 

— 20 
+ 63 

— 44 

— 61 

Total ... 

3,785 

3,775 

— 10 

3,704 

- 71 

— 81 

6,101 


+ 

48 

6,264 

+ 52 

+ 

100 


13 

— 38 

32 

+ 19 

— 19 

Trans-Tistan Jalpai- 















E 







»*• 

7,911 


7,601 

— 307 

— 307 

... 

1,957 



2,048 

+ 91 

+ 

91 


132 

+ 132 

34S 

+ 216 

+ 318 


... 

7,093 

... 

7,n09 

— SI 

— 84 


2,896 



2,641 

+ 48 

+ 

48 

t m 

11 

+ 11 

47 

+ 36 

4 47 

Darjeeling ... ... 

7,372 

8,165 

+ 703 

7.7S0 

— 385 

+ 408 

659 

528 

- 131 

435 

- 73 


201 

1,969 

1,307 


1,765 

+ 458 

— 204 

Eastees Besom. 





















Intend diitricts. 






















4«S3 

4,017 

— 236 


— 181 

— 417 

5,667 

8,900 

+ 242 

6,090 

+ 181 

+ 

423 

50 

44 

— 14 

44 


— 14 


4,182 

4,007 

— 175 


— 110 

— 285 

5,751 

5,075 

+ 101 

0,089 

+ 114 

+ 

305 

34 

18 

— 16 

14 

— 4 

— 20 


3,478 

3,235 

— 213 

'jT-1 


— 4G3 


6,670 

+ 210 

6,906 

+ 227 

+ 

437 

53 

86 

+ 33 

81 

- 6 

+ 23 


3,523 

3,363 

— ICO 

3.129 

— S3! 

— 3M 

6,475 

6,632 

+ 

57] 

6,866 

+ 234 

+ 

891 

2 

1K1 

+ 3 

5 


+ 3 

jessor 

4,176 

4,003 

— 173 

3,902 

— 101 

— 274 

5,770 

5,093 

+ 214 

0,083 

+ 02 

+ 

300 

45 

Wm 

— 41 

13 

+ 9 

— 32 

Zitlorat districts. 
















K 






4,810 

4,618 

+ 8 

4.853 

+ 5 

+ 13 

5,146 

5,144 


2 

5,128 

- 16 


18 

14 


— G 

19 

+ 11 

+ 5 


3,28 i 

3.2S3 

+ 1 

3,161 

— 231 

— 120 

C.G76 

6,668 

— 

7 

6,603 

+ 135 

+ 

128 

41 

dSHxI 

+ 6 

33 

— 14 

— 8 


2.G77 

2,670 

— 101 

2,436 

— 120 

— 221 

7,314 

7,415 

+ 

101 

7,530 

+ 115 

+ 

216 

0 

K 


14 

+ 5 

+ 5 

Chittagong 

2.G71 

2,430 

— 241 

2,813 

— 87 

— 322 

7,051 

T.OSi 

+ 

31 

7.1C9 

+ 87 

+ 

118 

278 

Kl 

+ 210 

488 

... 

+ 210 

Total ms 

3,679 

3.633 

— 146 

3,403 

— 130 

— 270 

6,262 

6,389 

+ 

1S7 

6,524 

+ 135 

+ 

262 

m 

78 

+ 19 

73 

— 5 

+ 14 

Hill Tracts ol CMtta- 

85 

1.996 

+1,911 

2,315 

+ 319 

+2.260 

197 

717 

+ 

520 

412 

— 275 


245 

9,718 

7.2S7 


7,213 

- 74 

—2,545 

Hill Tippera 


1,022 

~ 

0,660 

+5.617 

+5,147 

... 

2,853 

... 

2,853 

+ 35 

+ 

35 

... 

6,160 

mm 

478 

—5,682 

—5,682 

Westebs Bcsoai. 

















1 





6,2(2 

6,198 

— Cl 

6.232 

+ 54 

— in 

3,667 

3,736 

+ 

69 

3.093 

— 43 

+ 

26 

71 

60 

■1 

55 

— H 

— 16 


4,529 

4,283 

— sw 

4,202 

— 83 

— 327 

5,428 

■- r rv -1 

+ 

251 

6,776 

+ 04 

+ 

348 

43 

33 

— 10 

22 

— n 

— 21 

Jlunhidabad 

6,325 

5,171 

— 131 

4,961 

— 213 

— 304 

4,610 

B k[l . 1 

+ 

198 

4,939 

+ 141 

+ 

339 

65 

IS 

— 47 

00 

+ 72 

+ 25 


8,031 

8,051 

+ 20 

8,011 

— 10 

+ 10 

1,918 

B ^.<1 


23 

1,922 

+ 27 

+ 

4 

51 

54 

+ 3 

37 

— 17 

— 14 

Howrah (excluding 

7,911 

7,911 

— 33 

7,677 

— 31 

— 67 

2,030 

2,031 


R 

2.0S1 


+ 

61 

26 

8 

— 18 

42 

+ 34 

+ 16 


8,959 

8,878 

— Ill 

8,826 

— 52 

— 163 

617 

C51 


r. 

651 


+ 

34 

394 

471 

+ 77 

523 

+ 52 

+ 129 


8,951 

8,743 


8,601 

— 142 

— 353 

430 

441 


It 

423 

— 21 


7 

616 

813 

+ 197 

976 

+ 163 

+ 360 


7,978 

7,770 


7,414 

“ S3C 

— BOI 

1,829 

2,047 



2,121 

+ 74 

+ 

292 

193 

183 

— 10 

405 

+ 282 

+ 273 

Hugli — — 

8.0S0 

8.125 

BBS 

8,203 

+ 75 

+ 123 

1,901 

1,864 

— 

37 

1,789 

— 75 


112 

19 

11 

— 8 

8 

- ,3 

- 11 

Total ... 

7,311 

7,237 

— 107 

7,167 

— 80 

- 187 

2,492 

2,579 

+ 

87 

2.602 

+ 23 

T 

110 

164 

184 

+ SO 

341 

+ 57 

+ 77 

Calcutta and Subur* 
__ ban Municipalities 

6,202 

6,103 

— 4 



+ 400 

3,151 

2,336 

— 1.C93 

2.94S 

+ 592 

_ 

503 

347 

1,446 

+1,099 

450 

— 996 

+ 103 

Howrah and Bali... 

7,933 

7,413 

— 620 



— 149 

l.GCl 

1,084 

+ 

323 

2,209 

+ 225 

+ 

548 

466 

603 

+ 197 

7 

— 596 

— 399 

North Biiiae. 





















Champaran 

8,633 

8,579 

— 29 

8,513 

— 31 


1,382 

1,409 

+ 

27 

1,437 

+ 28 

+ 

m 


12 

+ 2 

IS 

4* 3 

+ 5 

Mnzallarpur 

8,791 

8,773 

— 18 

8,7*4 

+ 1 

— 17 

1,205 

1,223 

+ 

20 

1,225 


+ 

23 

4 

2 

— 2 

1 

— 1 

— 3 

.rhhanra — 

8,791 

8,821 

+ 33 


— SB 

— 3 

1,203 

1,173 

+ 

32 

1,209 

+ 36 

+ 

68 

4 

3 

— 1 

3 


— 1 


8,823 

8,818 

— 10 


— 8 

— 18 

1,17(1 

1,180 

+ 

10 

1,180 


+ 

10 

2 

2 


10 

+ 8 

+ 8 

North Bhasalpnr ... 

9,131 

9,125 

— c 

9,075 

— 48 

— M 

834 

802 

+ 

28 

892 

+ 30 

+ 

58 

35 

IS 

— 22 

33 

+ 20 

— 2 

North Mongliyr ... 

9,041 

9,123 

+ 79 

9,037 

— 86 


D09 

875 


34 


4- 67 

+ 

23 

47 


— 47 

81 

+ 31 


Purnea 

5.959 

6,323 

— 136 

HAmI 

+ 40 

HEj 

4,021 

4,171 

+ 

147 

4,131 

- « 

+ 

ud 1 

17 

6 

— 11 

... 

— 6 

— 17 

Total 

8,430 

8,433 

— 12 

8,415 

- 23 

— S3 

1,533 

1,562 

+ 

32 

1,576 

+ H 


43 

El 

... 

— 17 

9 

ME 

— 8 

Sacra Bihar. 
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Shababad district 

9,226 

9.251 

+ 25 

9,291 

+ 40 

+ 65 

709 

746 


23 

707 

— 39 


02 

5 

3 

— 2 

2 

— i 

— 3 

Patna » 

8,741 

8,771 

+ 30 

8,840 

+ 59 


1,237 

1,213 


24 

1,136 

— 77 


101 

22 

16 

— 6 

24 

+ 8 

+ 2 

G*ys. ss 

8,672 

8,902 

— SO 

8,931 

+ 29 

— 1 

1,125 

1,097 

— 

28 

1,064 

— 33 

_ 

61 

3 

1 

— 2 

5 

+ 4 

+ 2 

South Monghyr 

8.859 

8,950 

+ 97 

9,005 

+ 49 

+ 146 

1,043 

958 

... 

90 

943 

— 15 


105 

93 

86 


52 

— 34 

— 41 

South Bbagalpnr ... 

8,774 

8,760 

+ 6 

8,757 

— 23 

— 17 

1,027 

1,024 

— 

3 

1,041 

+ 17 

+ 

14 

199 

196 


202 

+ 6 

+ 3 

Total 

8,891 

8,932 

ICC 

8,003 

+ S3 

+ 71 

1,041 

1,007 

- 

34 

SSI 

— 26 

— 

GO 

m 

61 


54 

— 7 

— 11 

Orissa- 



















■ 


Cuttack 

9,492 

9,829 

+ 337 

9,700 

— 129 

+ 201 

152 

159 

+ 

1 

273 

+ 114 

+ 

115 

350 

12 

— 338 

27 

+ 15 


Pari 

9.C09 

K&tti 

+ 224 

9,8^7 

+ 34 

+ 25S 

150 

157 

+ 

7 

230 

— 27 


20 

241 

10 

— 231 

3 

— 7 


BalasorO 

9.5S6 

9, CSS 

+ 102 

0,790 

+ 102 

+ 204 

245 

251 

4- 

6 

210 

— 40 


34 

169 

61 

— 108 



— 61 


Angul 

. 8,102 

9,819 

+1,747 

9,067 

+ 118 

+1,865 

24 

26 

4- 

2 

12 

— 14 

— 

12 

1,874 

125 

-1,749 

21 

— 104 


Total .. 

9,197 

9,799 

+ 60S 

9,826 

+ 32 

+ 631 

H4 

K 

D 

4 

17* 

+ 26 

+ 

30 

wm 

53 

— 606 

... 

— 63 

— 659 

Orissa Tributary 





















States 

6.G60 

7,4S2 

+ 822 
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102. Is thus appears that throughout all three great divisions of Bengal 

Proper and in nearly every district, Hindnisra lias 
tStn'z* 'h^vibzr-Tz^^' largely declined and Muhammadanism .advanced 

during the past twenty years. The only districts 
in Northern Bengal in which this condition of tilings was reversed in the decade 
Wore 1881, were Dlnajpur, Bogra, and Maldn, but in them the increaso of 
Hindu ? was due to the immigration of Hinduized Sautals into their Barind 
or upland tbirA*. The increase of Hindus in Bardwan and Hugli during tho 
same p*:-rii*l was caused by the influx of labourers of that faith from uhutia 
Nagpur and Bihar to the coal mines of llaniganj and the jute and cotton mills 
round Senunpur. In Khulna the proportions of tho followers of both faiths 
have remained practically the same from the census of 1S72 to tho present time. 
The same was true of Bakhargnnj before 1881. The immense immigration of 
Hindus both from Nipal and Chutia Nagpur into Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri has 
nb > riven that religion a position of superiority, which has been modified during 
the pn-i decade by the more accurate classification of Dravidian religions as 
animistic. Since 1881 the predominance of Islam has been still more marked 
all over Bengal Proper with tho exceptions of tho Dinajpur, Bogra, Bankura, 
and Hugli districts, in each of which immigration from the Hindu regions 
before mentioned still preserve the relative pre-eminence of that roligion. It is 
statistically proved that since 1872 out of every 10,000 persons Islam has gained 
1U0 persons in Northern Bengal, 2G2 in Eastern Bengal, and 110 iu Western 
B-npd,— on an average 157 in tho wholo of Bengal Proper. The losses to 
Hinduism are in direct proportion, where they have not been confused by tho 
different grouping of the religions of tho hill tribes at the three censuses. Tho 
Musihnan increase is real and largo. If it were to continue, tho faith of 
Muhammad would l>c universal in Bongal Proper in six and a half centuries, 
whilst Eastern Bengal would reach the same condition in about four hundred 
years. 
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Hindus, most • probably Rajputs, but bad temporarily fallen away by the 
bad examplo of their aboriginal neighbours. The Brahmans reward their 
conversion by working up a mythical descent from some Hindu hero or demi-god 
for the beneht of their leading families, whilst the mass of the tribe are relegated 
to the heterogenous group of impure Sudras, who are considered unfit to share 
the meagre privileges of tho Navaskh, or nine pure functional groups, whose 
services are necessary to the comfort of the Hindu of tho upper class. To the 
Musalman Hinduism presents no attraction. There is absolutely no room for 
him in tho Hindu system; even the scavenger caste would not accept him. 
There is a tradition that Choitunya gained converts from Islam to Vaishnavism,. 
but the latter creed, if it can bo called a creed, is a protest against all that is 
most essential to Hindu social law, and is in fact devoid of caste. On the other 
hand, the Muhammadan faith, like tho Sikh, opens its arms to every comer and 
receives him on terms of tho broadest equality, if the profession he actually 
pursues is not an essentially degrading one. All the agricultural castes — the 
Chandal, Kaibartta or Cliasa — on joining Musalmanism develops into a Shaikh, 
and it depends only on his worldly wealth to what rank ho may aspire in seeking 
a bride for himself or a husband for his daughter. It is a matter of history 
that the republican character of tho domestic constitution of Musalman society 
won innumerable converts in Eastern Bengal when the Mughal supremacy was 
first established in that region a few centuries ago. It would be strange if 
it did not still exert a strong attraction, and tho great growth of tho faith would 
seem to bear witness to this opinion, which, however, it is impossible to prove 
statistically. It is known that a powerful Muhammadan propaganda is at 
work and that tho preaching of tho ubiquitous Mullahs and Mirs is directed not 
only to instil the precepts of a higher life, according to tho doctrines of the 
Kurnn, on Musalmaus, but to gain now followers for its teachings. That con- 
verts should result seem natural, but, however this may be, it is certain that 
the great growth of Musalmanism in Bengal Proper is connected rather with 
physical than doctrinal forces. The Musalman with his more varied and 
nutritious dietary is probably a moro vigorous man than the Hindu. Moreover, 
the universal practise of widow marriage, which the Bengali Hindu holds in 
abhorrence, adds very largely to the reproductive class amongst Muhamma- 
dan women. On the other hand, ill-sorted marriages are far more common 
amongst Hindus, men well advanced in years being united to girl-wives, who 
in the natural course of human lifo arc left widows, debarred from further 
maternity, at a comparatively early age. Musalmans also, particularly in 
Eastern Bengal, are polygamists whenever they have the means to support a 
second wife, generally a widow, married as often as a convenient unpaid 
domestic drudge as for tho sake of the children she usually bears her master. 
This subject is dealt with at greater length and with the aid of statistics in the 
chapters on Age and Marriage. 

195. Striking as .axe the results of the comparison of proportionate 

increuse amongst Hindus and Musalmans, the 
A Musalman inchease of two actual progress of the faith of M uhamm ad is still 
since 1872. more marked. In Bengal Proper there were m 

1881, 17,254,120 Hindus and 17,863,411 Muham- 
madans. The adherents of these beliefs numbered in 1891, 18,068,655 and 
19,582,349 respectively. In 1872 Hindus in the same sub-province, omitting 
the districts of Cacliar and. Sylliet, which were transferred to Assam before the' 
next census, counted 17,112,985 and. Musalmans 16,680,643. The slight in- 
crease of Hindus between 1872 and 1881, amounting to only 141,135 persons, 
or 0*8 per cent., that of Musalmans being 7'1 per cent., was a sufficiently notice- 
able fact, but from tho foregoing figures it appears that nineteen years ago in 
Bengal Proper Hindus numbered nearly half a million more than Musalmans 
did, and that in the space of less than two decades, the Musalmans have not 
only overtaken the Hindus, but have surpassed them by a million-and-a-half. 
During the past ten years the increase of population in Bengal Proper has been 
7*4 per cent., that of Hindus being only 4*7, and of Musalmans 9-6, or more 
than double that of Hindus. These figures are the more important because 
animistic religions hardly exist in this area, and the disturbing effect of their 
different grouping at the three censuses does not affect the result. Even in 
Bihar, where nearly nine out of every ten persons are Hindus, the advance 
of Islam is distinctly perceptible, the increase of its followers being 5 ‘8 per 
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Hindus. 


Distbictb. 


Pebcentage 

OP 

Hindus. 


Northern Bengal. 
Malda 

Cis-Tistan Jalpaiguri 
Trans-Tistan Jalpaiguri 
Darjeeling 
Kuch Bihar 

Eastern Bengal. 

Hill Tippera ... 

Western Bengal. 


24-Parganas ... 

Bardwan ... ••• 

Howrah (excluding Muni- 
cipality) ••• 

Mianapur ••• ••• 

Bankura ... ••• 

Birhhum 
Hooghly 

Calcutta and Suburbs 
The Towns of Howrah and 

Bali ... ••• 

North Bihar. 


Champaran ... 
Muzaifarpur ... 
Darbhanga 
Saran 

North Bhagalpur 
North Monghyr 
Purnea ... 

South Bihar. 

Shahahad 

Patna 

Gaya ... 

South Monghyr 
South Bhagalpur 

Orissa* 

Cuttack ••• 

Puri 

Balasore ... 

Angul 

Orissa Tributary States 
Chntia Nagpur. 


Hazaribagh ... 

Lohardaga ... ... 

Manbhum ... 
Svnghbhnm ... 

Chutia Nagpur Tributary 
States 

The Santal Porganas ... 


50-51 

57-2T 

7604 

7780 

70-09 


66-69 


62-52 

80-41 

78-77 

88-26 

86-01 

7414 

8203 

66-03 

77*84 


85-48 

87-74 

87- 88 

88 - 10 
90-75 
90.37 
58-69 


92-91 

88-40 

8931 

90-35 

87-57 


97- 00 

98- 67 
97-90 

99- 67 
90-79 


82-77 

54-73 

81-72 

43-77 

65-21 

61-47 


Bank in 
obdeb op 
Hinduism. 


37 

34 

26 

25 

28 


29 


32 

22 

23 
12 
17 
27 
20 
30 

24 


18 

15 

14 

13 

7 

8 
33 


5 

11 

30 

9 

16 


4 

2 

3 

1 

6 


19 

35 

21 

38 

31 

38 


cent, in the past decade, against 4*8 per cent, for Hindus. In Orissa, Chutia 
Nagpur, and all the Tributary States, except Kuch Bihar, the number of Musal- 
mfl.ns is so small comparatively, ' and the confusion caused by the returns of ani- 
mistic religions in 1881 as Hindus so great, that a comparison of percentages is 
-without value. In the Hindu State of Kuch .Bihar, -where the general decrease 
of population has been 3*9 per cent., the decline of Hindus has been 4*9 and of 
Husalmans only 2*2 per cent. 

196. Hindus form more than half the population of the marginal districts, 

their percentage to the total population being noted 
against each. It would thus appear that, the little 
district of Angul, which has been 
recently formed from two of the 
Tributary States of Orissa, is the 
most purely Hindu area in the 
Province,, but we know that the 
fact is very much the other way. 
One-third of the population of the 
district is made up of Kandhs, whose 
worship of the Earth-Grod, Taru 
Pennu, though no longer accom- 
panied by the bloody rites of hu- 
man sacrifice, has not yielded place 
to any deity of the Hindu pantheon. 
The manifest misstatement is due 
to the vagaries of the enumerators, 
who were generally literate Hindus 
and ready to claim for their faith 
the followers of every form of 
religion,- except the Musalman. 
The same source of error vitiates 
the return of Hindus in the Tri- 
butary States of Orissa, in Chutia 
Nagpur, and the Santal Parganas. 
Excluding these- areas of uncer- 
tainty, the three old Orissa districts 
are the most Hinduized, and are 
followed at a considerable distance 
by some districts in South Bihar and 
South-Western Bengal. As in 1881, 
Shahabad is the most Hindu district 
outside Orissa, whilst Pumea is 
the least so in Bihar. In Western 
Bengal the districts of Midnapur 
and Babkura have proportionately 
the largest Hindu population, Cal- 
cutta and the metropolitan district 
of the 24-Parganas holding the 
lowest rank in this respect. . In 
Northern Bengal the large body of 
Nipali immigrants in Darjeeling 
and of recently Hinduized Kochhs 
in Jalpaiguri and Kuch Bihar make 
these areas practically Hindu coun- 
tries. In Malda, Hindus and Musal- 
mans nearly balance one another. 
Eastern Bengal has in its. depen- 
dency of Hill Tippera the only area 
in which Hinduism prevails, and 
this result is really due to the 
Hinduizing influence of the State 
administration having caused the 


animistic Tipperas, Brings and other hill tribes to be grouped under the dominant 
faith. These races were properly withheld in 1881 from the aggregate of Hindus 
who then formed only 10'22 per cent, of the whole population of the State. 




Tha fignns printed borida tie names of the Districts show the 
variation of Hindu population between 1881 and 1891 is each. 
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107. Tin* inrreasc of .Inins, n» shown in tho marginal statement, would 
.Um». seem In have been very largo in (ho past toil years, 

hat this result is, (hero is little 
<louh(, duo io (ho more necurato 
return of members of this sect. 
They were probably entered cor-, 
redly but inaccurately in 1881 ns 
Hindus. Murshitlnbnd Jins always 
been their principal stronghold. 
Jains in the Lower Provinces arc 
for the most Mnnvnri merchants 
of the Aganvala and Oswnl castes, 
ami, except in Mursliidabad, Cal- 
cutta, mid the (owns of the Patna 
Division, where they Imvo perma- 
nently settled, arc rarely accom- 
panied by their womcn-folk. A 
few members of these castes esta- 
blish shops in most Inrge bazars, 
nml return in their old ago to 
their homes in Central India, their 
places being taken by younger 
men. 

The thej-tir _*<•,•: of Hindus, known ns Hrahmos, Imvo. increased from 
Tr** in DKl to •J.itlG in IStH. The advance is 
believed to b'.t duo rather to more accurate enumern- 
(i«»n than to any real progress, the 
majority of the members of this 
sect having returned themselves 
simply as Hindus at the former 
census, partly because this was nil 
accurate, though less particularized, 
description of their faith, nml partly 
because they did not wish to give 
prominence to their schism from 
the older Hindu community. The 
marginal statement compares their 
numbers at the two censuses, but, 
for the reasons above stated, affords 
no matter for comment. Tlio 
genera! opinion is that, although a 
large s'-cti-m of educated Hindu s<wietv is becoming distinctly monotheistic in 
it- i.-m-ts it is not attaching »*-•«!£ to the Hrahmo sect, but finds room within the 

2 sal man 
known 
riio 

lUO."’ Ihsi-lc , the foregoing sects of Hinduism, which may lie regarded ns 

ouasi-religioiK, there are within its pale a number 
H(r:r Vtr jrit u .] m , na y be called religious orders, which ore 

im-ilv of an a c cttic character, but more often present h higbly sensuous ideal 
of life. Tiny also frequently specialize their worship, the majority devoting 
tlir-m* elves to’the sub-ration of Vishnu under the incarnations of Krishna ami 
liatnti. whih't a smaller section gives similar prominence to the service of Sir a or 
Mahadeo. Most of the subdivisions of tiiese orders reject caste and are 
derived from all cla-ses of the community. The influence of caste, however, 
occasionally limits the field of recruitment, as in the case of the K&n&v&t group 
of Vfehnuvite?, who are mainly 
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IV~s:n. i Kanaujia Brahmans. The marginal 
’ statement gives pzri:':--;hrz of these 
sects, as returnee in 1 Z'il. As stated 
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strictly stafbfieal, I.tr.erefore, rrari 
refer to Mr. Jf. If. flihlov's 
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and Castes of Bengal for a detailed 
account of their composition, tenets 
and districts, particularly his admir- 
able monograph on Vishnuvism at 

E 339 — 348 of. his second vo- 
I need only observe here that 
the two large classes of Atiths 
and Sannyasis may be either 
worshippers of Vishnu or of Siva, 
and that their titles both indi- 
cate asceticism, although a large 
section of the former, Gharbari 
Atiths, are, as their name indi- 
cates, ordinary householders. Sadhu 
means a man of pure life, and is 
equivalent to Sannyasi. Brahma- 
chari is properly a Brahman recluse, 
withdrawn from the world, engaged 
in studying the holy Vedas, but 
many low castes adopt the title. 
Fakir is a term derived from Musal- 
manism and practically is synony- 
mous with beggar or- Mangta, 
though those who assume these 
names are usually Baishabs of a not 
very reputable kind. Millions of 
Hindus are Saktas or worshippers 
of the female principle in nature, 
especially of Debi the Sakti, or 
female energy of Mahadeo, the 
creator, but only a few hundreds 
have returned themselves as such 
without caste distinction. Udasin 
is practically a variant of Sannyasi. Kalandi is said to be a group of ascetics in 
the Tributary States of Orissa. In' the caste table in volume II of the Census 
Report of 1881 all religious devotees, connected with Hinduism, were inaccu- 
rately grouped as Baisnabs, and numbered in that year 262,638 males and 
305,39.4 females, or in all 568,032 persons. They have increased in ten. years 
to 285,127 males and 320,710 females, total 605,837, or by 6'6 per cent. The 
excess of females at both periods points to the Baisuab order being the refuge of 
women, who decline to obey the Manava edict against widow marriage, or who 
have joined the ranks of prostitution... 

200. Turning to Musalmans we similarly find that the districts on the 

margin derive more than a moiety of their inhabi- 
tants from followers of the Pro- 
phet. Their relative position in 
this respect has been unchanged 
since 1881 except that Tippera 
followed Bakharganj in that year, 
instead of preceding it as it does 
now. As in Malda, Islam and 
Hinduism nearly balance one 
another in Dinajpur and Khulna, 
whilst Jessor ana Nadia also hold 
an almost intermediate position 
between the Hindu predominance 
of Western Bengal ana the. Muham- 
madanism. of. the deltaic districts. 
In the heart of Eastern Bengal 
Hinduism still holds a position of 
strength in the districts of Dacca 
and Faridpur, its adherents, form- 
ing 38?66 and 38’97 per cent, of 
their inhabitants respectively. 
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9 

Dinajpur 

• •• 
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61*45 

14 
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1 
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• •• 
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73-31 

4 
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■ •a 
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16 
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6803 

8 
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3 
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6 
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10 
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11 
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67*76 

13 
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Musalmans forming less than 10 percent of the total population. . .1 
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The figures printed beside the names of the Districts show the 
variation of Mnsalman population between 1881 and 1891 in esob# 
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DlTlSIOXS. 


201. On account of tlio return of lar^e numbers of Ibo animistic ns 

Hindus in 18S1, in the samo manner ns has been 
Atomistic Hemoioxs. done in 1801 in Angul and Hill Tipporn, no infor- 
mation of any statistical value can bo obtained from an in ter comparison of the 
figures of fho two censuses so far ns theso religions nrc concerned. They are flic 

faiths of the so-called abo- 
riginal tribes, whoso num- 
bers, increase or decrease, 
will bo examined in the 
chapter on Castes. The 
figures thcro reviewed 
give a moro satisfactory, 
though not very nccurnto, 
idea of the present posi- 
tion of animistic beliefs 
than can bo derived from 
the actual returns of reli- 
gion in (ho census tables. 
Subject to the above re- 
marks, the census figures 
on this point for tho admi- 
nistrative divisions of the 
Lower Provinces are rc- 


Bsrdwnn 
Pn>»idcncj 
Bairfinlii 
Dacca 
China rone 
Patna 
Bhagnlpur 
Orissa 
CUntia Nagpur 


Total 

Fcndntorj Statci 
Grand Total 



AxiMisnc. 


1891. 

1801. 

Vabutios. 

218,014 

282.671 

+ 03,057 

1,261 

0,720 

+ 8,160 

6.910 

1 P.724 

4- 14,403 

25,050 

20,010 

4- 4,061 

n 

660 

+ CI7 

1*8 

•••••# 

— 183 

630.816 

776,760 

+ 141,051 

.1.6(53 

83* 

— 4,333 

743,431 

1,176,633 

4- 432,100 

1.031,248 

2,204,600 

+ 003,268 

•121.674 

468,665 

4- 33,081 

2,066.822 

2,763,001 

4 007,230 


E reduced on tho margin for 1 SSI and 1SD1. Tho increase in the Hard wan 
livision is due in part to the immigration from Chutin Nagpur of labourers 
to tho coal mines of Hnniganj and of agricultural settlers to Midnopur and 
Bankurn, but chiefly to the more accurate description of the religions of the 
large sections of tho Dra vidian tribes permanently sottlcd in those districts. 
In Rajsliabi Division many Snntnli settlers in tho Bnrind ihnnds lrnve been 
returned as such, and not as Hindus ns in 1881. In Dacca the increase is 
amongst tho Gnros, whoso natural expansion has been supplemented by im- 
migrants from the Garo Hills. In Blmgnlpur and Chutin Nagpur the increnso 
is chiefly caused by more nccurnto enumeration. In Patna and Orissa the 
few adherents of animism in 1SS1 have since then conformed, in name at 
least, to the dominant Hinduism, by which they are surrounded. 

202. Tho adherents of Buddhism lmvo increased from 155, S09 to 194,717 

during the past ten years, and aro all found, except 
7,GCG, in the six districts in tho marginal statement, 

which examines their 


Brp»in6Tf. 


Dimicw. 

1881. 

1891. 

Vabiati os. 

Calcutta ... 

Darjeeling ... 

•Talpaiguri 

BnUiarganj ... 

Chittagong ... 

Hill Tracts of Chittagong 

Total 

1.703 

18,775 

4SG 

4,707 

64,110 

73,070 

2,109 
40,620 
2,000 
0,0fc0 
81, CIO 
74,128 

4-401 
4- 21,746 
4- 2,023 
4- 1.283 
4- 7,605 
4-168 

163,843 

187,061 

+ 33,208 


examines 

variation in each. The 
greatest incrcaso appears 
m Darjeeling, ana lias 
been caused by tlio in- 
crcaso of tho Lepchas and 
other Buddhist tribes, and 
by the immigration of 
Bhutins. Tho latter cause 
has also addod to the 
Buddhist population of 
Jalpaiguri. In Chittagong tlio increnso is in most part duo to the growth of the 
Magh community and to immigration from Burma. In Bakharganj there is an 
old Magh settlement, said by Mr. Bourdillon in tlio Census Report of 1881 to 
bo descended from tho Araknnese pirates, who ravaged the sea-board of the Bay 
of Bengal at the end of the seventeenth century. A more probable origin is 
given in the History and Statistics of tlio Dacca Division, published in Calcutta 
in 1867, from which it appears that the first settlement of Mtighs in Bakharganj 
dates only from the very end of last century or the beginning of this. They 
were peaceable peasants, who fled from Arakan when their ^country^ was con- 
quered by tho king of Pegu, and found safety and ‘a home in the Sundarban 
clearings. They numbered 4,066 in 1872, and, although a very progressive and 
well-to-do people, it is improbable that they have increased nearly 50 per cent, 
in nineteen years. Their villages are situated in the fastnesses of the mangrove 
forest, and it is possible that previous enumerations were less complete r 

4 




... j 

. 
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that of 1801. Thoy nro said to frequently visit their old homes in Burma, and 
it is possiblo that new settlors accompany thorn on their return, 

203. During tho past decade Christ i 


CWIISTIANB. 


islinnity has made greater progress than 
any other religion in the Lower Provinces. The 
increase is found in nearly every district, hut is most 

marked in the Olmtia Nag- 
pur Division. Tho mar- 
ginal statement- gives the 
mini her of Christians in 
each administrative divi- 
sion and in the districts, 
in which they form a com- 
munity of appreciable size 
or in which a compara- 
tively largo increase has 
boon recorded. In the 
great majority of districts 
the increase is due to the 
natural growth of people, 
most of whose physical 
wants nro carefully looked 
after by benevolent pas- 
tors, augmented by a few 
stray conversions. *ln Dar- 
jeeling and Jnlpaiguri it 
results from the greatly 
increased number of Eu- 
ropeans now resident in 
those districts connected 
with the ten industry. 
A similar explanation is 
given for the increase in 
Uardwan, which is most 
marked in Asansol and l?n- 
niganj, whoro European 
employes arc numerous 
in the railway premises 
and coal mines. In Midna- 
pur the advance is con- 
nected with tho labours 
of Baptist and Jesuit 
missionaries. In Nadia 
the increase of 13’6 
per cent, is only in small 
degree duo to conversion. 
In this district a singu- 
lar fact is presented in the 
history of Christian pro- 
paganda in India, almost 
all the converts being, de- 
rived from the Musalman 
community, which usually 
presents tho utmost resis- 
tance to Christian' missionary effort. The newly established .railway centre at 
Saidpur and the establishment of a Baptist Mission at Raugpur account for the 
increase in that district. Conversions are reported from Jfaridpur and Bakhar- 
ganj, particularly by Baptists in the Gaurnadi thdnd of the latter district, 
converts being mostly derived from the Chandal caste. The two most successful 
missionary fields are the Santal Parganas and the Lohardaga district. 

204. The development of Christianity may, however, be best dealt with in . 

m _ examining the progress of its several sects. In. the 

hubch of England. following series of tables, the total of each sect is' 

compared with the figures of 1881 in each administrative division and in every 


DiSTUtCTS. 

1891. 

1801. 

VjBMTION. 

JBnrclvrnn ... 

1*10 

1,408 

-I- 498 

JWidunrmr ... ... 

Howrah ... ... 

7-10 

1.545 

4- «n5 

2,051 

2.072 

4- 81 

Total Bardwan Division 

4,400 

0,312 

4 1,002 

21-PnrgnnnH, including Cal- 

40,40(5 

41,070 

4* 1,573 

cutta. 




Nndia 

0,440 

7,207 

4- 857 

•lessor 

474 

flirt 

4- 8<!*t 

Khulna 

747 

m 

4- 210 

Total Presidency Division 

48.G37 

GI.0I0 

4 3,082 

Knncpur 

80 

8 13 

+ 257 

DtiTjeelinf ... 

842 

1,5* >2 

•4- t;*:o 

Jnlpaiguri 

IG1» 

307 

4- 10S 

Total Rajshnhi Division 

1,000 

2,000 

4- 1,180 

Uneca ... 

8.700 

10.470 

+ 1.077 

Fnridpur 

2.741 

3.539 

4* 793 

Bakhnrgnnj ... ... 

3,717 

4,059 

4- 942 

Total Dacca Division... 

10,408 

18,885 

4 3,477 

Chittagong ... 

1,055 

1,191 

4- J3(J 

Total Chittagong Division 

1,891 

2,032 

+ 141 

Patna 

2.583 

2.838 

4- 245 

Champaran ... 

1,936 

2,100 

■f 104 

Total Patna Division ... 

G.87G 

0,413 

+ 038 

Monghyr 

Santal Parganas 

1,091 

1,321 

4- 233 

3,057 

5,943 

4- 2,886 

Total Bhagalpur Division 

6,079 

8,202 

+ 3,183 

Cuttack 

2,342 

2,723 

4- 381 

Palusor ... 

815 

1,075 

4- 2C0 

T otal Orissa Division 

3,982 

4,067 

4 - 076 

Ilazaribngh. ... 

562 

889 

4- 337 

Lohardaga ... 

30,281 

82,309 

•j* 4G,GSS 

Singhbhum ... 

. 2,983 

4, SGt 

•f J,870 

Hanbhum 

552 

1,032 

4- 980 

Total Chutia Nagpur Divi- 

40,373 

89,054 

4-49,281 

sion. 




Total British Territory ... 

127,411 

190,829 

4- 63,418 

Kuch Bihar ... 

48 

291 

4* 243 

Orissa Tributary States ... 

453 

703 

4- 245 

Chutia Nagpur Tributary 

1U5 

528 

4- 423 

States. 




Total Feudatory States ... 

• 724 

r 1,056 

4 - 831 
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district, in which its members take a prominent place in the general Christian 
community. The Church of England has increased 62*2 per cent, in the past 
decade, its advance in Nadia, the Santal Parganas, Singhbnum, and Lohardaga 
being seemingly very large. In the two latter districts, however, it seems 
certain that there has been little real progress. As shown in paragraph 207, 
native members of the Church. returned themselves in 1881 simply as Christians,, 
without specification of sect. There is a slight decrease in Calcutta and Howrah, 
which, however, is probably due'to the much larger return in this area of persons 
employing the less specialized appellation of Protestant for their religion : — 


Districts. 

CHUBCH OF ENGLAND. 

Europeas. 

Eurasian. 

Native. 

Totax, 

1891. 

Total, 

1881. 

Varia- 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Both 

sexes. 

Both 

sexes. 

Sard team 

232 

isa 

68 

It 

21 

24 

692 

418 

+ 174 

Howrah 

192 

143 

75 

108 

18 

21 

657 

676 

— 18 

Total Sard wan Division 

SOS 

408 

1S1 

135 

118 

115 

1,495 

1,269 

+ 220 

24-Parganas, including Calcutta 

8,711 

lr&78 

1,667 

1,430 

1,900 

2,006 

12,189 

12,385 

— 190 

Sadia 

SI 

55 

26 

20 

2,825 

2,263 

4,920 

3,444 

+ 1, 476 

Total Presidency Division 

3,810 

1,639 

1,607 

1,433 

4,436 

4£72 

17.219 

16,064 

+ 1,163 

Darjeeling 

881 

18S 

40 

34 

66 

99 

746 

261 

+ 464 

Total Rajshahl Division 

512 

284 

102 

88 

84 

117 

1,187 

681 

+ 306 

Total Daoca Division 

121 

77 

40 

26 

14 

16 

294 

267 

+ 27 

Chittagong 

100 

32 

11 

9 


••• 

162 

106 

+ 46 

Total Chittagong Division 

129 

33 

14 

10 


... 

206 

159 

+ 47 

Patna „ 

700 

263 

12S 

141 

14 

17 

1,283 

1,265 

— 2 

Total Patna Division 

1,121 

328 

192 

200 

23 

29 

2,093 

1,683 

+ 404 

Stonghyr 

219 

130 

90 

79 

12 

9 

668 

265 

+ 303 

Santal Parganas 

60 

47 

17 

25 

1,179 

1,153 

2,487 

406 

+ 2,081 

Total Shagalpur Division 

892 

278 

144 

144 

1,339 

1,260 

3,567 

776 

+ 2,781 

Total Orissa Division 

65 

32 

62 

BO 

5 

18 

258 

oil 

— 33 

Haxarihagh 

69 

82 

16 

19 

30 

17 

235 

73 

+ 162 

Sohardaga 

70 

16 

22 

15 

5,164 

5,173 

10,480 

1,830 

+ 8,630 

Singlibhum 

58 

17 

18 

14 

612 

498 

1,116 

1 

+ 1,114 

Total Chutia Sagpur Division ... 

227 

133 

72 

37 

5,724 

3,707 

1 1,922 

1 ‘935 

+ 9J987 

Total Sritish Territory 

6.8S5 

3,434 

2,390 

2,225 

11,743 

11,334 

38,231 

23,141 

+ 13,090 

Total Feudatory States 

26 

11 

10 

S 

84 

87 

226 

21 

+ 205 


205. The Catholic Church has shown even greater activity since 1881, but 

its losses in the metropolis and its neighbourhood are 
The Catholic Chubch. vei y appreciable, and seem to be due to native 

followers of this persuasion having passed over during the ten years to some of the 
reformed sects. In the province at large, however, its adherents have advanced 
236*8 per cent, in consequence of conversions in Nadia, Dacca, and especially in 
Lohardaga, where native Catholics have grown from 82 in 1881 to 53,224: in 1891. 
As appears hereafter, the Lutherans in this district have fallen off by 4,562 since 
3.881, so that the Catholic Church seems to have recouped itself in Lohardaga 
for the inroads made on „its numbers in Calcutta by the reformed religions. A 
similar change of allegiance seems probable in Dacca, where the great increase 
of Catholics is in large part balanced by a decrease of Baptists. 


. 

Districts. 

CATHOLICS. 

Europear. 

Eurasian. 

’Native. 

Total, 

1891. 

Totai, 

18S1. 

Varia- 

tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Both 

sexes. 

Both 

sexes. 

Da rdwan ... .» 

S3 

’ S3 

m 

m 

9 

23 

345 

244 

+ 101 

SZidnapur ~. 

6 

1 


... 

279 

2S1 

671 

165 

+ 466 

Dover ah 

67 

44 


130 

so 

15 

466 

623 

— 157 

Total Dardwan Division 

167 

no 


291 

856 

360 

1,554 

1,169 

+ 585 

24-Parganas, ineluding Calcutta 

2,230 

1,365 

1,652 

2,16 S 

2,662 

2,42 7 

12,512 

15,805 

— 1,295 

Sadia ■ 

8 

3 

11 

12 

1,171 

1,140 

2,347 

1,202 

+ 1,143 

•lessor and KTiulna ... 

5 

9 


6 

371 

387 

787 

473 

+ 314 

Total Presidency Division 

£,233 

1,386 

m Ea 

2,186 

4,107 

3,059 

15,676 

16,548 

+ 127 

Darjeeling 

936 

149 

4S 

22 

17 

32 

504 

107 

+ 337 

Total Dajshah i D i vision 

269 

161 

85 

67 

42 

34 

678 

262 

+ 420 

Dacca 

19 

IF 

57 

41 

4,513 

3,313 

9,958 

3,987 

+ 3,971 

Farldpur 

12 

5 

£0 

.21 

86 

so 

222 

68 

4- 154 

Bahharganj ... „ 

2 

3 

14 

3 

564 

632 

1,318 

909 

+ 1^18 

Total Dacca Division ' ... 

84 

21 

94 

69 

5,275 

6,037 

11,530 

4,988 

+ 6,544 
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CATHOLlCS-conWtided. 


Districts. 

ECEOPBAK. 

Eubasiab. • 

Native, 

Tor ai, 
1891. 

Total, 

1881. 

Varia- 

■ 

Hale. . 

Female. 

Male., 

Femalo. 

' Male. 

Female, 

Both 
' sexes. 

Both 

sexes. 

tl on. 

Chittagong - 

18 

11 

263 

877 

149 

167 

80S 

689 

+ 

176 

Total Chittagong Division 

80 

M 

235 

300 

436 

406 

1,680 

1,021 

+ 

669 

Patna ... ••• «• ••• <«• 

401 

173 

161 

HO 

30 

81 

868 

840 


310 

Glsamparan 

7 

1 

3 

8 

800 

1,073 

1,982 

1,768 

+ 

100 

Total Patna Division 

462 

300 

813 

181 

BOO 

1,173 

3,144 

2,841 

+ 

603 

Monghyr 

65 

30 

70 

64 

51 

47 

317 

140 

+ 

177 

Santal Parganns ... ■ ... 

SI 

81 

16 

16 

131 

130 

336 

116 

+ 

830 

Total Dhagalpur Division ... 

US 

70 

147 

186 

251 

849 

884 

374 

+ 

690 

Cuttack 

10 

10 

34 

31 

85 

186 

304 

366 

— 

61 

Balasor 

23 

4 

14 

14 

58 

09 

182 

128 

+ 

64 

Total Orissa Division 

35 

34 

53 

63 

154 

803 

620 

496 


86 

Hazaribagh 

14 

31 

20 

83 

, 00 

44 

182 

83 

+ 

100 

Dohardaga ... ... ... ... ... 

2 

... 

1 

... 

26,641 

80,880 

63,224 

89 

+63,143 

Singhbhum ... ■ 

19 

B 

18 

0 

209 

380 

873 

... 

+ 

673 

Manbhum ... •- 

7 

8 

7 

4 

17 

17 

80 

2 


68 

Total Chutia Nagpur Division ... 

42 

44 

46 

33 

27,017 

SSfiO 7 

64,149 

167 

+63,083 

Total British Territory ... 

3,407 

8,046 

2,877 

3,306 

33,694 

30,406 

89,794 

28,663 

+63,141 

Total Feudatory States 

8 

3 

10 

6 

. 153 

143 

323 

72 

+ 

361 


206. The Baptist Missionaries seem to have been less successful than the 
Baptists other sects, which have established missions on a wide 

.vAPT.sts. scale in the Lower Provinces. The census returns 

show that the members of this community have fallen by 13-8 per cent., the 
decrease in Dacca district alone being from 4,319 to 124, a change that has 
been attributed above to the transfer of its native adherents to Catholicism.' 
There have, on the other hand, been considerable gains in Midnapur, Faridpur, 
Bakharganj, Balasor and the .neighbourhood of Calcutta. It is possible that 
many were returned as Protestants. 


BA.PTISTB. 


DlSTBlcn. . 

Eoeopeab. 

Eueabiah. 

Native. 

Total, 

1891. 

Total, 

1881. 

Vabia- 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


Female. 

Both 

sexes. 

Both 

sexes. 

T10IT. 

. » 

Midnapur 

, 7 

11 

. 1 

1 

245 

880 

493 

242 

+ set 

Howrah ... 

22 

84 


34 

8 

6 

1 12 

209 

j 

Uni 1 

Total Bardiean Division 

48 

40 

mm 

44 

352 

283 

796 

685 

+ 161 

84 -Parganas, including Calcutta 

, 282 

836 


890 

964 

, 838 

2,999 

2,160 

+ 849 

Jess or and Khulna 

3 

3 


1 

280 

333 

626 

883 

- 108 

Total Presidency Division 

289 

838 

384 

807 

1,200 

1,077 

8,645 

3,118 

+ 438 

Total Bajshahi Division 

16 

6 

2 

8 

170 

180 

384 

196 

+ 188 

Dacca ••• ••• 

3 

6 

1 

... 

02 

63 

124 

4,819 

-4,106 

Faridpur ... ■ 

6 

7 


1 

1,633 

1,607 

8,064 

2,418 

+ G3S 

BakharganJ 

5 

6 

pi: 

1 

1,498 

1,430 

2,939 

2,808 

+ 033 

Total Dacca Division 

14 

80 


8 

3,101 

3,090 

6,128 

9,104 

-8,970 

Total Chittagong Divlston 

2 

6 

3 

13 

32 

36 

91 

171 

- 80 

Total Patna Division 

17 

13 

4 

' 0 

25 

38 

101 

89 

+ 18 

Udonghyr 

23 

84 

4 

0 

51 

44 

155 

99 

+ 66 

Santal Parganas 

10 

8 

61 

' 68 

12 

8 

167 

1 95 

- 38, 

Totat Dhagalpur Division ... 

33 

87 

' 65 

67 

65 

68 

822 

811 

* 11 

Cuttack ,. ... «. 

11 

11 

16 

84 

765 

817 

1,644 

1,634 

+ io. 

Balasor 

4 

O 

m 

•••• 

073 

403 

788 

672 

:+ 814 

Total Orissa Division ... 

16 

17 

mm 

SB 

1,365 

1,478 

2,912 

2,965 

- 63 

Total Chutia Nagpur Division ... 

3 

, 8 


6 

20 

It 

42 

80 

+ 18 

Total British Territory 

443 

384 


403 

6,393 

6,133 

14,321 

16,814 

-8,893 

Total Feudatory States _ 

... 

... 

H 

••• 

222 

803 

426 

87! 

• + 66' 
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207. The Lutheran or German Mission has long been a successful agency 

in the districts of Chutia Nagpur, and would 
seem to have extended its labours to the Santal 
Parganas since 1881. This, however, is known not to be the case, but no 
Lutherans were returned there in 1881. 


Lutherans. 


LUTHERANS. 


Districts. 

EcBorsJLir. 

Euiusiax. 

Native. 

Total, 

1831. 

Total, 

1851. 

Varia- 

tion. 

-Male. 


Hale. 

Female. 

Hale, 

Female. 

Both 

sexes. 

Both 

sexes. 

Santal Parganas ... ... 


■ 

■ 

3 

■ 

Stt 

197 



+ 444 

Total Ithagalpur Division 

... 

■ 

B 

3 

B 

341 

107 


4 

+ 44S 

Total Orissa Plrlsion 

... 

I 

I 

... 

... 

... 

... 

20 

... 

+ 16 

Zohardaga .» 


■ 

m 

... 

... 

3,113 

9262 

18,683 

23245 

—4,562 

Slnghbhum 

*** 

a 

A 

- 

... 

1,413 

lySSO 

2201 

... 

4-2,801 

JIanhhum ... _ ... 

... 

s 

■ 

... 

... 

3S9 

300 

785 

5 

4- 780 

Total Chutia Xagpur Plrtston 


IT 


... 

... 

10,339 

11272 

22255 

23,250 

— 895 

Total nritlsh Territory 


SO 


■ 

o 

11,331 

11295 

22215 

23255 

— 811 

Total Feudatory Stettes 


• 


D 

... 

360 

268 

530 

... 

4- 530 


208. The Church of Scotland seems to have lost heavily in every part of 

the province, except Calcutta, its adherents being 
n_ C arBcn °_ F Sc0TL1Jfl> *** mostly Europeans and Eurasians. .This fact may, 

however, be explained by misgroupmg of Pres* 
byterians under this religion in 1881, the returns for which year omit the 
latter sect. If the two churches are added together in 1891 there is an appre- 
ciable increase. The tables below present the statistics of both these sects. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


PlSTSlCIS. 

Eccoirij-. 

Eueasias. 

Native. 

Total, 

1891. 

Total, 

1831. 

Varia- 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Both 

sexes. 

Both 

sexes. 

* 

tion. 

JToxcrah ... 

S3 

17 

£6 

B 


• a. 

87 

. 101 

— 14 

Total Bardivan Division 

41 

28 

rc 

12 

9 

5 

124 

357 

— 255 

O-t-Parganas, including Cal- 
cutta ~ 

(S3 

2SG 

579 

44S 

, 432 

540 

2,740 

1250 

4- 780 

Total Presidency Plrtston 

G39 

sso 

5 T9 

448 

432 

340 

2,747 

2,013 

4- 734 

Total Dajshnhi Division 

23 

5 

— 


... 

... 

30 

150 

— 128 

Total Paeea Ptvlslon 

6 

* 



... 

— 

9 

136 

- 127 

Total Chittagong Plrtsion 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

— 

t 

29 

- 29 

Total Patna Di vision ... 

10 

3 

... 

••• 


- 

13 

99 

- 68 

Total Bhagalpur Plrlsion 

7 

S 

- 

... 

— 

- 

16 

597 

— 681 

Total Orissa Division 

3 


- 

... 

... 

- 

5 

57 

— 54 

Total Chutia Sagpttr Division ... 

2 

r 

3 

Hi 

- 

11 

12 

28 

257 

— 229 

Total Pritlsh Territory 

753 

541 

605 

450 

433 

357 

2270 

3283 

— 713 

Total Feudatory States. ... 

l 

... 

- 

- 

- 

■ - 

- 

0 

— 6 


i 
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n 





PRESBYTERIANS 




' ’ Districts. 


EvnorRAS. 

Eceaiiajt. 

Native. 

Totai., 

ISM. 

Totai, 

1831. 



Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

B 

Until 

ftCXCS, 

Uoth 

sexes. 

Jtotvrah ... >u ... hi 


67 

3a 

»2 

■ 

8 

■ 

363 


Total Barthrnn Division 


ISO 

an 

21 

80 

14 

36 

866 


84-Parganas, including Calcutta ... 


S31 

03 

7 

7 

3 

O 

380 


Total 1’ residency Division 

... 

239 

03 

7 

7 

3 

0 

388 


Darjeeling 

••• 

47 

37 

3 

3 

... 

... 

70 


Total Dajshahi Division 


103 

33 

12 

O 

• 16 

38 

300 


Faridpur ... 

... 

6 

3 


... 

47 

68 

306 


Total Dacca Division 


22 

3 

3 

• »» 

47 

BS 

387 


Total Chittagong Division 

.... 

16 

3 

... 

3 

... 

... 

30 

Not re- 
turned. 

Patna 


32 

O 

... 

... 


... 

43 

Total Patna Division 


78 

SB 

■1 

8 

... 

... 

336 


Monghyr 


8 

O 


3 

30 

S3 

08 


Santal Parganas ... 


8 

n 

fa 


n 

Ml 

... 

O 


Total Dhagalpur Division 

... 

10 

38 

Ho 

3 

30 

83 

88 


Total Orissa Division 


-'ll 

n 

jsii 

3 

... 

... 

33 


Jlasarlbagh 

••• 

n 

3 

... 

»•* 

67 

60 

3S2 


Total Chutla Nagpur Division 

in 

8 

3 

o 

... 

C3 

B7 

254 


Total llrltlsh Territory 


007 

. 801 

63 

E7 

172 

373 

3,800 



209. There are two indeterminate groups in the Census returns of 1891, 

Protestants and Christians, sect not stated. It is 
AND TTNsrE0IriED impossible to say to what community they belong. 

The latter group probably includes more or less 
members of all Christian sects, but it would be safe to assume that few are 
Catholics. There is reason to think that the great diminution of unspecified 
Christians in Lohardaga, Singhblium and the Santal Parganas accounts in large 
part for the increase of the Church of England in these districts. The distribu- 
tion of these groups are given in the following statements : — 


PROTESTANTS. 


\ 

Districts. 


Eprofean. 

Eurasian. 

Native. 

Totai, 

im. 

Total, 

1881. 

Valia- 











tiOZL 



Mnlo, 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Both 

sexes. 

Both 

sexes. 


Howrah 


28 

33 

0 

9 ! 

78 

B 

884 

oOS i 

- 174 

Total Barilwan Division 

... 

40 

46 

21 

80 

32 

806 

7 86 

034 

+ 81 

24-Par g anas f including Cal- 

cutta. 

1,031 

3,808 

612 

081 

1.633 

3,867 

7,107 

4,803 

+2,244 

i lessor and Khulna ... » 

... 

0 

3 

4 

4 

19! 

340 

363 

31 

+ 320 

Total Presidency Division 

... | 

1,700 

3,306 

402 

086 

. 1.729 

3,307 

7 *468 

0,103 

+ 1,567 

Total JR ajshahi Division 

... 


0 

4 

4 

• 23 

38 

80 

193 

— 113 

JiaJcharganJ 

... 


■«. 

... 


180 

303 

368 

30 

+ 322 

Total Dacca Division 

... 

12 

33 

16 

18 

203 

880 

636 

170 

+ 368 

Total Chittagong Division 

... 


8 

12 


' 6 

Q 

30 

884 

— 264 

Total Patna Division 

... 


18 

10 

10 

17 

30 

87 

080 

— 699 

Bantal Parganas 

... 

... 

... 

10 

18 

485 

669 

1,000 

117 

+ 949 

Total Bhagalpur Division 

... 

12 

13 

■ 17 

30 

672 

043 

1,873 

680 

+ 744 

Total Orissa Division 

... 

0 

1 

* 3 

... 

* 22 

81 

63 

81 

— 28 

Total Chutia Nagpur Division 

... 1 

13 

1 

7 


91- 

84 

808 

888 

+ 828 

Total Drilisli Territory 


1,835 

1,401 

732 


3,048 

8,066 

10,444 

6 #ob 

+ 838 

Total Feudatory States 


2 

1 

... 


2 

8 

9 

88 

+ , 13 
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CHRISTIANS, SECT NOT STATED. 


Disteicts. 

Ecr.orEjj. 

Eckabiait. 

Native. 

Toiai, 

1S31. 

Total, 

1831. 


Male. 

Female. 

; 

Male, i 

i 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Both 

sexes. 

Both 

soxes. 

Variation. 

IJnrfTirnri 


5 

■ 

E 

JO 

05 

70 

100 

43 

+ 143 

llidnapur 

... 

i 

Hi 

... 

... 

126 

13 1 

. 23S 

41 

+ 214 

Howrah 

... 

53 

38 

to 

71 

105 

08 i 

351 

63 i 

4- 323 

Total Dardtran Division 

... 

C6 

39 

17 

82 

432 

370 

1.102 

212 

+ 833 

24-Varganas, Including Calcutta 

102 

so 

m 

25 

077 

488 

1.G64 

2,353 

— 731 

Total Trcsltlenci / Division 

... 

1"S 

so 

23 

25 

1.161 

ere 

2,015 

2,735 

- 710 

Total Jlajshahl Division 


51 

s 

i 

•a* 

172 

158 

370 

301 

+ • C3 

Total Dacca Division 

... 

10 

JO 

« 

X 

57 

65 

143 

433 

— 2M 

Total Chittagong Division 

... 

37 

o 

<9 

1 

IS 

... 

CO 

153 

— 03 

Patna ... „ 

u. 

C 

... 

4 

fl 

170 

957 

415 

ISC 

+ 263 

Tofflf I’flfim Dfrfxfou 

... 

16 


s 

3 

257 

362 

CSS 

431 

+ 155 

Santat Pargnnas 

... 

A 

4 

1 

... 

COS 

688 

1,363 

1,900 

- 537 

Tofat JVtagalpur Dtcfston 

... 

B 

12 

7 

s 

CSS 

726 

1,433 

2,335 

- 931 

Cuttack ._ 

... 

Hi 

o 

4 

0 

256 

252 

S73 

Cl 

+ Ei2 

Total Orissa Division 

... 

■9 

4 

1 

12 

<2S 

401 

1 SOS 

EO 

+ 7K> 

JlazarllHir/lt 

M* 

2 

... 

... 

... 

45 

Si 

101 

SO 

+ 51 

Lohardaga ... M , 

M. 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10,232 

-10,232 

Slnghl/hutn 

... 

C 

4 

... 

1 

100 

107 

21S 

2,037 

- 2,705 

Total Chutia Kagpur DtrMon 


s 

4 

... # 

J 

ICC 

167 

314 

13,362 

— I3,0t6 

Total Drttlsh Territory 

... 

®37 

JSC 

107 

133 

3.4S2 

2,033 

7,073 

20,210 

— 13,132 

Total feudatory States 

~ 

i 

— 

... 

... 

C3 

61 

123 

226 

- 101 


210. Besides the foregoing main Christian sects the following wore returned, 

whose number is not sufficient to require detailed 
references to their distribution: — 


The jiisoe Cobistmn sects. 




Totai. 

Foeeigx. 

El'CASIAV. 

Native. 


SECT!. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Tcmale. 

Male. 

Female, 

Rehaees. 

Congrcgatlonaltsts 


G33 

615 

S3 

S 

9 

3 

6*1 

004 

Almost entirely in 
the districts of 
the 2-i-l*ar*anas 

Wesleyan JMhodtsts 

*•* 

310 

2 00 

ISO 

4S 

32 

32 

93 

120 

Mostly in Calcutta^ 
Banknra, and 
Patna. 

free Church of Scot* 
land* 

215 

250 

17 

n 

1 

X 

231 

230 

Mostly in Man* 
bhum. 

Armenians 

... 

233 

1S2 

Id 

117 

31 

37 

55 

2S 

In Calcutta, Honv 
rah, Dacca, and 

Dissenters 

— 

217 

205 

105 

OO 

37 

104 

71 

11 

Nonghyr. 
Principally in Cal. 
entta. 

In Calentta and 
tlie Santal Par. 

SleOtodlst Eplseojtallans 

213 

144 

-19 

11 

13 

12 

216 

121 

Greek Church 


106 

SO 

96 

77 

3 

0 

9 


In Calcutta. 

Church of Ireland 

•H 

26 

14 

17 


... 

so* 

0 

7 


Unitarians 

... 

10 

3 

10 


... 

... 

... 

... 


American Church 

... 

Bl 

3 

Hi 



... 

4 

o 


Quakers - 

•I» 

1 

O 

I 


msm 

... 

1 



Plymouth Brethren 

... 

B 

3 

Bl 

IpBB 

n 

... 

3 

o 


Eeangetfe Union 

... 

HI 


8 

illB 

H 

HI 

1 



Dutch Deformers 

... 

■i 

... 



H 

- 

- 

... 
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CHAPTER X. 

Wxt Jpfe (Statistics oi the frobince. . 

211. There is no subject which received such special attention during the 

compilation of the .Census statistics as the accurate ■ 
Eiiabokatb compilation op abstraction and tabulation of age periods. Four 
AGE3 ‘ abstraction sheets, 1, II, HI, and XI, recorded the 

ages of the whole population.' The first did so in seventeen groups, the first five 
years of life being set out individually and subsequent years grouped - quinquen- 
nially. The second sheet divided the statistics of education and illiteracy into three 
periods, 0 to 14 years, 15 to 25, and 25 years and over. Sheet HI did the same in 
connection with occupations, there being three age periods, 0 to 4, 5 to 14, and 
15 years and over. Next to sheet I, however, the most complete was sheet XI, 
which, in endeavouring to ascertain the age of marriage and widowhood in 
different castes, divided the whole population into four age groups, viz., 0 to 9, 
10 to 14, 15 to 39, and 40 and over. ' The totals of these age periods in 
all four sheets were carefully, even elaborately, intercompared in the form 
known as the test slip, and in case of any error sheet I was re-abstracted, 
whilst if the discrepancy did not exceed one per cent, in the other sheets they 
were corrected to agree with I. No such adjustment was allowed in I, and its 
figures have been much more carefully checked and tested than any other part 
of the Census statistics. As has been shewn in Chapter V, the compilation of 
age tables I and XI was responsible for oyer half of the whole expenditure on 
compilation. It is . extremely doubtful if we have obtained results in any 
degree commensurate with the outlay. The following table gives the grand 
totals of ages in 1881 and 1891 : — 

COMPARATIVE TABLE I —AGES in 1881 and 1891. 


Ages. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

Both sexes. 


1891. 

! 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

Under X year 

1 

, * w ••• 

2 years 

3 

4 n ••• 

Total 0to4 „ 

6 to 9 „ 

10 to 14 „ ... 

16 to 19 „ 

20 to 24 „ 

26 to 29 „ 

20 to 34 ,, ... 

35 to 39 ,t 

40 to 44 ’„ 

45 to 49 „ ... 

60 to 54 „ 

55 to 69 ,, 

60 and upwards ... 

Total 

Unspecified 

Grand Total 

798,985 

810,650 

1,009,169 

1,212,248 

1,103,953 

4,934,076 

6,363,492 

3,930,782 

2,610,831 

2,454,235 

3,044,629 

2,967,738 

2,171,889 

2,182,483 

1,217,641 

1,410,656 

662,919 

1,649,604 

! 

1,176,259 
625,216 
1,086,692 
1,241,706 
1,139,458 
6,168,231 
6,774,096 
4,623,818 
3,033,790 
2,605,064 
3,117,046 
2,996,624 
2,397,614 
2,326,268 
1,363,678 
1,462,427 
. 618,406 
1,728,261 

812,484 

868,954 

1,120,875’ 

1,336,209 

1,116,189 

6,254,711 

6,028,395 

3,137,523 

2,662,876 

2,932,274 

3,263,313 

2,979,681 

1,917,414 

2,204,086 

1,099,254 

1,534,379 

’676,144 

2,223,356 

1,242,894 

666,873 

1,205,417 

1,392,290 

1,186,602 

5,592,576 

6,498,402 

3,632,226 

3.123.174 

8.084.174 
3,834,140 
3,055,167 
2,111,16 2 
2,270,296 
1,184,247 
1,627,690 

625,343 

2,264,848 

1,611,449 

1,679,604 

2.130.034 
2,548,457 
2,220,142 

10,189,686 

10,391,887 

7,068,305 

6,273,207 

6,886,609 

6,297,942 

6,946,419 

4,089,303 

4,386,669 

2,316,795 

2.945.035 
1,139,063 
3,872,860 

2,418,163 

1,090,689 

2,292,009 

2.633.996 
2,326,060 

10,760,807 
11,272,498 
. 8,166,044 
6,166,964 
6,689,238 
6,451,186 
6,051,791 
4,508,676 
• 4,696,664 

2.537.996 
2,990,017 
1,243,749 
3,983,109 

34,500,574 

37,105,323 

34,802,806 

37,283,316 

69,303,480 

74,398,638 

125,017 

131,160 


’ 113,666 

233,381 

244,728 

34,625,691 

37,236,485 

34,811,270 

37,406,881 

69,636,861 

74,843,366 

























212. The comments of Mr. Bourdillon in 1881 are so apposite that I 
Tar ABKORUA.it results is i8si. reproduce them at length: — 

“ Tho first points that cannot fail to strike the ohserror in examining this statement 
are (1) tho progressive increase in tho number of ohildren living at eaoh of the first four 
years of life ; ( 2 ) tho great fluctuations which occur between the numbers of the population 
in each quinquennial period ; and (3) the excess of fomale over male children. All these 
facts ore abnormal and demand a dotailed investigation. The progressive increase in the 
numbers attributed to each year of infant life up to the fourth year is not susceptible of any 
very obvious explanation, as it is duo to a combination of circumstances, all of which are 
not capable of direct proof. It is hardly necessary to point out that during a series of 
average years, and putting osido all abnormal causes tending to oheok the annual replenish- 
ment of the population, such ns an unusually low birth-rate or on unusually heavy infant 
death-rate, of all the children living on a certain date, tho number under one year of age 
will bo larger than those who have already lived through one year, the number of those of 
ono year of ago will outnumber thoso of two years of ago, and so on. Inasmuoh as while 
tho actual number of children born in any year cannot by auy means be subsequently increased, 
their numbers are reduced by death overy month that passes. It is true that the death-rate 
of children under ono year of ago is everywhere much higher than that of ohildren in 
subsequent years of life, but this truth does not affeot the argument, because although the 
death-rate, ».e., the proportion of deaths to living ohildren of tho same ago, may be greatly 
lowered in subsequent years, it is impossible that tho number of children bom in any one 
year should ever bo absolutely increased. Tho natural condition of affairs is, therefore, a 
sudden fall from tho number of births to tho number of children alive under one year of 
age, owing to tho heavy infant mortality already stated, and a deorense from that point, 
more or less gradual, in proportion to tho relative death-rate of eaoh ago period. In Bengal, 
however, the figures returned for each year of infant life show a condition of things 
quite different from that just described. Hero tho ohildren of three years of age are the 
most numerous, then come thoso of four years, and tlion, in succession, those of two 
years and ono year, leaving the first twelve months of life, whioh should' be the most 
numerously represented, with a smaller population than nny other of tho first five equal 
periods. In fnct tho normal condition of things for the first three years of life appears to be 
exactly reversed.” 


A still more singular fact was that the total of children between five and 
ten years of age exceeded those under five years. 

213. In 1891 precisely tho same peculiarities exist except that the first 

year instead of the fifth is tho second largest period, 
SniiLiR isAcccEAcr » 183 . an( j that the second, which ought to be the second 

largest, is the smallest of all five. In dealing with the figures of 1881, in which 
year age periods were for tho first time compiled in detail in India, Mr. 
Bourdillon and other Census Superintendents sought to explain in various ways 
the manifest inaccuracies. In Bengal Mr. Bourdillon, working back to the years, 
in which the various groups of children must have been bom, argued that the 
years 1876 to 1878 were a period of prosperity, good health and abundant 
harvests, when tho people married freely and were specially productive, 
whilst 1879 and 1880, judged by tho mortality in jails, were years of marked 
ill-hcaltli and mortality. It is true, as tho ago statistics of Bombay and Madras 
in 1881 and 1891 prove, that such a proposition is true, where a great famine 
has passed over the countiy, but anything short of such an unusual calamity 
is as insufficient to explain tho irregularities of age return in 1881 as it is in 
the decade gone by. Mr. Ibbetsou observed exactly the same phenomenon 
in the Panjab in 1881, and found the only solution in the theory that “a 
wave of infccundity has during tho last few years swept over at least Northern 
India.” A physiologic force of such wide-spread activity as to reduce immense- 
ly the reproductive powers of over a hundred millions of a singularly prolific 
people was rather much to presume, and tho figures of 1891 show that it had 
no existence in fact. 

214. The following tables intercompare the age periods ascertained at 

both censuses for Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the 
North-Western Provinces, the Panjab and Assam. 
Under Bengal column A is based on the total 

population and B on 100,000 persons taken at random from both sexes in 
all districts, but compiled year by year with special care. In Assam the 
population of tea gardens, which is largely made up of . adult immigrants, 
is omitted. A third table gives similar information for some European 
countries and the white and coloured inhabitants of the United States of 
North America. 


Age distribution in 
Europe akd America. 


India, 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE II.-AGE-DISTRIBUTION for 10,000 Males— INDIA. 



r 

BESOAZ. 

Bombay. 

HABEAS. 

Kontir-lYrsi 

rnoviscE.i. 

PAS7AI). 

Assam. 

Aon. 


1881. 

■ - 

■1881. 

1891. 

1681. 

1891. 

1631. 

1691. 

1581. 

1691. 

1681. 

1691. 



A. 

B 

Under 1 year 

Mt 

234 

310 

300 

205 

341 

B 

330 

SOI 

B 

317 

409 

SOI 

31! 

1 .. 

... 

S3* 

141 


199 

108 

I 

■a 

210 

mm 

175 

293 

£91 

16 

2 years 


292 

293 


£33 

300 



169 

247 

212 

301 

353 

33 

3 


330 

333 

333 

SIS 

301 

SOI 

352 

213 

294 

257 

302 

374 

3i: 

* >, 

... 

3S0 

307 

305 

SSI 

304 

271 

314 

£53 

277 i 

277 

323 

4CS 

tv 

Total under £ years 

1/130 

1,390 

1,417 

1,221 

1,420 

l.SIO 

1,482 

1.212 

1.308 

1,233 

1,033 

1,030 

1 K. 

£-9 

II 

1,549 

1,551 

1,585 

1,433 

1,301 

1,360 

vm 

1,833 

1,330 

1,394 

1,407 

1,602 

IfiSi 

10-34 

Vl 

1,139 

1,817 

1,105 

1,275 

1,073 

1,319 

1,084 

1,202 

1,100 

1.2J7 

1,010 

1,054 i 

MF7* 

IB— 19 

II 

757 

818 

809 

B10 

815 

675 

623 

604 

833 

8-37 j 

1,012 

744 ; 

7C 

20— 24 * 

VI 

711 

70S 

716 

ess 

Sli 

691 

620 

SCO 


817 

923 

7C2 

751 

SB-SO 

VI 

8S2 

811 

833 

074 

057 

627 

621 

952 

807 

617 

942 

909 

615 

30-34 

II 

859 

80S 

788 

889 

802 

693 

628 

931 

692 

615 

CIO 

795 

sa 

3B-30 

u 

G31 

CIS 

039 

051 

CIO 

590 

591 

633 

605 

605 

CIS 

020 

031 

40-44 

VI 

G31 

G24 

023 

505 

029 

050 

009 

CS7 

703 

C44 

319 

C22 

Oil 

4B—49 

II 

350 

309 

354 

429 

333 

329 

305 

321 

311 

310 

459 

359 

325 

B0-B4 

II 

409 

394 

397 

402 

415 

410 

427 

4S2 

453 

1 435 

190 

335 

399 

BB-B9 

II 

103 

1G9 

ISO 

160 

182 

108 

' 177 

147 

152 

1C5 

SOI 

**ttn 

140 

00 and 

over 

481 

409 

490 

333 

419 

488 

515 

453 

499 

670 

325 

452 

403 

Actual population in 
thousands 

33,101 

35,503 

35,503 

7.1S1 

8,194 

14,783 

17.494 

17,001 

£1,303 

10,210 

11,255 

2,503 

S,793 


COMPARATIVE TABLE IIL-AGE-DISTRIBUTION for 10,000 Females-INDIA. 




Besqax. 

Bombat. 

M ABBAS. 

NonTW-lTEBr 

PfiOVIXCES. 

Ysrjxn. 

Assam. 

AOS. 



1891. 

1831. 

1891. 

1581. 

1891. 

18SI. 

ISO], 


1E0L 

1S51. 

1801. 



1881. 

B 

B 


Under 1 year , 


235 

335 


279 

305 

301 

333 

2S0 

350 

350 

4G3 

300 

374 

1 » 


248 

152 

1 

S18 

180 

207 

178 

230 

105 

197 

318 

313 

207 

2 years 


321 

323 

330 

SCO 

310 

222 

327 

218 

281 

24** 

335 

393 

373 

3 „ 


381 

372 

392 

279 

313 

280 

305 

299 

335 

£92 

321 

421 

380 

4 „ 


320 

317 

322 

296 

322 

270 

315 

294 

290 

299 

332 

425 

370 

Total under B years 

1,505 

1,499 

1,520 

1,332 

1,559 

1,280 

1,523 

1,327 

1,430 

1,3SG 

1,771 

1,852 

1.713 

1 

Cl 

1 

ii 

1,438 

1,463 

1,455 

• 1,418 

1,830 

1,353 

1,346 

1.2SS 

1,290 

1,386 

1,391 

1,387 

1.680 

10-14 

ii 

902 

BC9 

ec2 

1,077 

898 

1,132 

923 

1,011 

941 

1,064 

893 

ESC 

969 

IB— 19 

IV 

763 

838 

• 847 

781 

792 

798 

783 

720 

732 

850 

1,031 

'801 

860 

20-24 

II 

840 

828 

857 

917 

' 039 

075 

973 

937 

699 

911 

939 

833 

913 

2B-29 

II 

935 

894 

928 

961 

932 

873 

865 

'954 

897 

874 

998 

4.024 

£85 

30-34 

II 

856 

818 

802 

878 • 

852 

928 

8S5 

930 

909 

807 

697 

740 

804 

SB-39 

II 

654 

570 ’ 

614 

"585 

573 

483 

505 

529 

644 

485 

coo 

650. 

490 

4 0-44 

II 

634 

608 

597 

'403 

025 

GOO 

CGI 

723 

722 

OSD 

322 

483 

603 

45 -49 

II 

319 

322 

297 

454 

312 

290 

305 

309 

320 

313 

490 

340 

544 

C0-B4 

II 

442 

411 

397 

'451 

485 

474 

459 

525 

517 

403 

102 

343 

362 

£5—59 

II 

103 

170 ' 

172 ■ 

194 

1C5 

152 

157 

140 

150 

141 

354 

200 

112 

CO and over 

644 

610 

616 

. 4S9 

538 

591 

013 

590 

042 

565 

295 

550 

too 

Actual population in 
thousands * ... 

.33,453 

35,735 

35,735 

0,800 

7,791 ‘ 

15,129 

17,892 

15,509 

22,001 

1 

8,610' 

9,010 

‘2,877 

2,030 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE IV.— AGE— DISTRIBUTION for 10,000 persons of each sex-FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 


AOS. 

ENGLAND AND 
Wales. 1S-S1. 

France, ism. 

rnvssiA, 1SS5. 

Annua, lsso. 

Italy, 18S1. 

United States, Auebica, 1SS1.- 

White. 

Coloured. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Stale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 1 

Under lyrar 



5S2 

1S4 

181 

2?S 

280 

314 

300 

£31 

273 

£80 

SSI 

336 

343 

1 

... 



177 

171 

£78 

SOS 

£71 

SCI 

£15 

Sll 

£14 

S46 

£52 

203 

S yrart 

... 

£7S 

2GS 

151 

187 

£C! 

533 

£27 

S50 

232 

S4S 

£75 

276 

317 

342 

5 *. 

... 

£73 

SCO 

150 

188 

£53 

SJ 7 

£19 

Sit 

212 

S34 

£C5 

SCO 

325 

334 

4 „ 

... 

172 

558 

Id 

183 

£20 

SSS 

£13 


£31 

227 

£G9 

270 

311 

341 

Total undrr S 

year* 

1,851 

1,322 

1®) 

010 

1,315 

1,283 

1,335 

IfiOi 

1,££S 

1,100 

1,333 

1,340 

1,643 

1,063 

6-0 

H 

l,t« 

1,184 

501 

SOI 

1,223 

1.1CS 

1,117 

1,071 

1,318 

1,042 

1,£15 

1,203 

1,532 

1,640 

JO-14 

ft 

1,105 

1,018 

S50 

871 

1,053 

1,013 

1,007 

073 


036 

1,122 

1,157 

1,554 

1,318 

JS-JO 

ft 

1,005 

OSO 

SIS 

841 

071 

030 

Oil 

010 

012 

040 

071 

1,036 

062 

003 

20-Si 

ft 

850 

01S 

022 

DCS 


SCG 

S75 

878 

SSI 

SCO 

1,003 

1,02C 

090 

1,040 

26-59 

ft 

770 

800 

782 

COG 

770 


740 

744 

756 

7 CO 

S31 

SOI 

S02 

7 04 

0 0—0 4 

ft 

ca 

CTO 

COO 

675 

C70 

C70 

CSC 

7 00 

711 

754 

C55 

673 

579 

676 ■ 

Ou— oP 

• i 

ss? 

SOT 

as 

CGG 

252 

COG 

etc 

CS1 

C21 

C27 

CU 

COO 

514 

630 

40— it 

VI 

M3 

545 

cn 

CIS 

211 


293 

CIS 

C2C 

CSC 

202 

607 

350 

434 

43— 49 

tl 

433 

455 

251 

CSS 

IKtlSl 

403 

457 

CIO 

452 

4S3 

435 

4SS 

314 

320 

so~r.i 

V* 


402 

Ml 

CIS 

35) 

418 

430 

mm 

207 

620 

3S7 

565 

326 

303 

ESSO 

It 

352 

310 

471 

478 

32S 

337 

SCO 

380 

STS 

574 

£76 

S6C 

101 

164 

CO and or er 

CM 

7SO 

1,1*5 

1.2SG 

733 

S2C 

B 

707 

W2 

SSS 

5S5 

677 

463 

441 

A dual refutation ... 

12.C40 

13,334 

IS, 80S 

10,023 

13J04 

14,123 

10,820 

11,324 



22,131 

51,272 

Of588 

3,565 


215. Tlic two first tables show practically identical results for both 
The vEEx.uxi.An significance censuses, except that in all provinces in 1891 the 
of •• Infant." number of children under two years and over one 

year is singularly small, being only half of the years above and below them. 
The explanation is very simple. In 1881 the instruction to enumerators directed 
children of less than one j*ear to be entered by the month of age, but in compi- 
lation it was found that a child of seven months was occasionally mistaken for 
one of seven years. In the hope of avoiding this source of error in 1891 the 
Agra Conference decided that any child of less than twelve months should be 
entered as an “infant,” in Bengali and bachha in Hindi. Unfortunately a 
worse incentive to inaccuracy was covered by this well-intentioned and seem- 
ingly innocent instruction. In vernacular parlance an infant is a child still at 
its mother’s breast, in which condition it often remains far into its second and 
even its third year of life. In this way the bulk of children under two years 
appear as of less than one, and the number of children in their second year is 
proportionately reduced. Omitting this variation, however, the age statistics 
of 1891 are nearly a replica of those of ten years before. In Madras no doubt 
there is a great increase of children under five years, but before 1881 their 
number had been more than decimated by the great and real famine of 1876-77. 
I have reproduced the figures of the Punjab not because they aid us in this 
matter, but to anticipate their being used on the other side of the controversy. 
They have been compiled in a manner different from the age statistics of the 
rest of India. Each ago has been thrown back a year, because, it is alleged, the 
people of the Panjab give the year of age, in which the individual is, and not 
that which he has completed. Thus a person returned as thirty years has 
really completed only twenty-nine and is actually “in” his thirtieth. The 
principal effect of this assumption is that the two first periods, infants and one- 
year olds, have been added together. . There is reason to* think that this manner 
of reckoning, age is common to all provinces of India, and I am very credibly 
assured that it is universal _ in Bengal Proper. I am. uninformed in regard to 
Bihar and Orissa. 


m 
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216. Tlie question, therefore, arises, -what is the cause of the returns we have 
t _ „ , „ to deal with ? • The only answer is that the mass of 

of i,., the people are wholly illiterate, and have little idea 

of what their ages really are. Any one accustomed to record evidence in a 
court of justice must know the extreme vagueness of the replies of witnesses to 
the question: — “What is your age?” In my own experience I remember a 
young man saying he was “ lis-eMlis haras ,” that is, twenty or forty years of age. 
Indeed, the uncertainty grows as the true age increases. An infant is described 
as “ do-ek” or two to one years old. A child a little older is “three to four” 
years. The next advance is to “ pdnch-sdth” five to seven, and so on. Mr. B. N. 



THE EHEDOMUfAECE OP DECEIT' 
SIAE AGES. 


TABLE V. 


lay much stress on the figures for the different age periods. Having checked a 
very large number of census schedules, I am fully impressed with the fact that 
little or no reliance can be placed on the ages entered in most of them. Ifound 
many of the enumerators to be singularly careless or perverse about entering 
the correct ages of women, and not a few instances came to my notice, in which 
enumerators put down their own mothers or aunts to be younger than their own 
sons.” In Darbhanga the Magistrate found a woman and her son returned as 
of the same age. The Magistrate of Bankura observed : — “I consider that any 
conclusions drawn from the ages given will be altogether fallacious. Many 
absurd instances of age calculation came to my notice.” 

217. The marginal table puts the fact in a more striking and indisputable 

form than any personal experiences can. It is based 
on a return of from 2,000 to 2,500 persons from each 
district, inhabitants of large villages, free from any 
urban character. The ages were abstracted year by year and the whole re- 
duced to a base of 100,000. Omitting the first ten years of life, in regard to which 

parents seem to preserve 
some 1 memory of the ages 
of their children, the re- 
mainder of the return 
proves that the statistics 
of age are of the most 
haphazard kind. There is 
wholesale lumping on the 
round decennial numbers, 
as many as 22,353' out of 
the 70,080 above the age 
of ten completed years be- 
ing returned as aged 10, 20, 
SO, or some other multiple 
of 10 years. Mr. Ibbetson 
in 1881 drew attention to 
the fact that in the mor- 
tuary returns of England 
precisely the same ten- 
dency existed, but it ap- 
peared in a marked degree 
only in old age, when even 
relatives and friends may 
well be ignorant of the 
exact age of the deceased. 
In the following fable he 
illustrated the fact in 
England: — 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Both sexes 
reduced to 
a base of 
100,000. 

Under 1 year 


1,760 

1,812 

3,103 

1 



881 

996 

1,629 

2 years 


1,768 

1,919 

3,203 

3 



1,925 

2,275 

3,648 

4 



1,740 

1,869 

3,135 

6 



2,326 

2,224 

3,952 

6 



1,694 

1,568 

2,746 

7 



1,842 

1,839 

3,197 

8 



2,009 

1,643 

3,172 

9 



1,272 

1,186 

2,135 

10 



2,003 

1,750 

3,311 

11 



891 

818 

1,484 

12 



2,179 

1,634 

3,312 

13 



670 

581 

1,086 

14 



1,016 

794 

1,571 

15 



1,233 

1,131 

2,053 

16 



1,195 

1,270 

2,141 

17 



491 

560 

912 

18 



1,238 

1,465 

2,347 

19 



457 

503 

831 

20 



1,629 

2,204 

3,330 

21 



450 

497 

822 

22 



1,031 

1,231 

1,964 

23 



404 

414 

710 

21 



661 

634 

1,038 

26 



2,261 

2,846 

4,436 

26 



613 

612 

1,064 

27 



654 

542 

952 

28 



994 

1,066 

1,789 

29 



353 

376 

632 

30 



2,557 

2,820 

4,670 

31 



292 

265 

484 

32 



1,050 

1,019 

1,823 

33 



258 

245 

436 

34 



333 

276 

527 

35 



1,671 

1,512 

2,769 

36 

tf 

... 

7C0 

653 

1,227 

Carried crer 

... 

44,321 

45,073 

77,641 


Are. 

S'oj. 

|4 S e. 

Soj. 

Age. 

Xcs. 

43 

SfiiO 

! M 

0&3 

a 

12,015 

to 

ISAM 

7,077 

1 CO 

16,133 

70 

20,874 

51 

1 Cl 

I'.SW 

71 

12^38 


218. In Ben g a 1 
another form of grouping 
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LrirriKG os irraiFiEs or five. 


TABLE V — concluded. 


Age. 


Brought forward 

S7 years 

38 „ 

39 „ 

40 „ 

41 

42 „ 

43 „ 

44 

46 ,, 

46 „ 

47 „ 

48 „ 

49 „ 

60 

ul „ 

62 „ 

53 „ 

64 „ 

65 „ 

56 „ 

67 „ 

68 „ 

69 „ 

CO „ 

61 „ 

02 „ 

63 „ 

64 .. 

65 „ 

66 „ 

67 „ 

68 

69 

70 ,, 

71 „ 

72 „ 

73 

74 „ 

75 „ 

70 „ 

77 „ 

78 „ 

79 „ 
fO „ 

81 

82 „ 

83 „ 

84 

85 „ 

86 „ 

87 „ 

83 „ 

69 „ 

90 „ 

91 „ 

92 

93 

94 

95 „ 

96 „ 

97 „ 

93 „ 

99 „ 

100 „ 

Total 


is hardly less noticeable, viz., the lumping on the half decades, 15, 25, etc., 

12,837 persons being returned under these ages. 
Thus it appears that in a population of 70,080 above 

ten years of age the great 
total of 35,190 persons 
appear in two out of ten 
group of decennial age 
periods, only 34,890 being 
retumedin the other eight. 
It is time that in a few pe- 
riods, winch are not mul- 
tiples either of ten or five, 
such as 12 years, 16, and 
22, the number returned is 
large, but these are merely 
the results of native custom 
or of vernacular forms of 
expression. The age of 
twelve is recognized as 
that at which a girl becomes 
a woman, fit to change her 
father’s for her husband’s 
home. This period stands 
out in female life as the 
most important year in it, 
and the statement that a 
girl is “ betra baras ,” or 
twelve years, means so 
much that it has become 
stereotyped in ordinary 
speech, and is naturally 
applied to boys equally 
freely. Again, sixteen 
years of age is for males 
what twelve is for girls, 
and for the same reason 
has fixed itself in popular 
language as no other year 
near it has done. The 
largo number of persons 
returned as 22 years of age 
is explicable by the verna- 
cular idiom “ 6is-6dis,” 
twenty — twenty-two, for 
expressing about but pro- 
bably over twenty. The 
enumerators^ chose the 
larger age. The similar 
forms of expression “ tris- 
botris thirty — thirty- 
two, u challis-bcdlUs” forty 
— forty-two, have thrown 
a number of persons into 
the years 32 and 42. This 
peculiarity is met with 
up to 72 years of age. 
These expressions also 
cover a tendency, which 
appears even where the 
knowledge of age is fairly accurate, to give even numbers, and not odd ones. 
A native rarely sap he is twenty-one or thirty-one. If he is twenty-seven he 
sap he is twenty-six or twenty-eight, and so on. Above fifty, and perhaps 
above forty, it may he safely said that the great majority of ages not 
lumped on multiples of five or ten are returned by persons o ' the better classes. 

m 2 



Mnle. 

Female. 

Both sexes 
reduced to 
a base oE 
100,000. 

• •• 

V 

44,321 

45,073 

77,641 


331 

2S3 

632 


G13 

491 

959 


270 

217 

422 


2,474 

2,501 

4,322 


217 

202 

363 

... 

624 

449 

845 


135 

133 

233 


195 

176 

320 


1,314 

1,025 

2,031 


104 

164 

2S4 


148 

103 

217 


2S4 

310 

615 


109 

J22 

199 


1,719 

1,823 

3,077 


111 

115 

196 


277 

223 

433 


S3 

69 

132 


71 

71 

123 

... 

463 

514 

853 


137 

160 

25S 


03 

121 

160 


133 

135 

233 

... 

66 

80 

118 


1,192 

1.577 

2.404 


93 

100 

167 


131 

167 

259 


44 

54 

85 


60 

66 

92 


232 

306 

467 


41 

3S 

68 

... 

4G 

36 

70 


47 

60 

64 


SO 

26 

48 


SG9 

610 

761 


25 

22 

40 


55 

67 

07 


4 

11 

13 


10 

11 

18 


95 

116 

183 


10 

13 

20 


3 

7 

8 


19 

17 

si 


9 

21 

26 


104 

270 

37 7 


10 

10 

17 


11 

10 

18 


2 

««• 

1 


4 


3 

... 

J8 

21 

SO 


• •• 

2 

1 


1 

2 

2 


2 

3 

4 


4 

6 

8 


42 

38 

69 


3 

3 

5 

... 

3 

4 

• •• 

6 

... 


... 

9 

••• 

2 

... 

9 


2 

2 

3 

... 

... 

1 

1 


1 

• •• 

... 

1 


18 

16 

29 


67,016 

68,148 

100,000 
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The unnecessary diffuseness 

OF AGE COMPILATION. 


The ignorance or carelessness, however, of even native gentlemen of position 
and education in regard to their ages is a notorious fact, and even when they 
know them accurately, so strong is the force of habitual forms of expression, 
that it is doubtful if they would state them accurately. * 

219. My chief motive in emphasizing the great untrustworthiness of age 

statistics in India is, if possible, to stop the waste of 
money,— I cannot call it anything else — paid away 
every ten years in compiling them. I have esti- 
mated, in Chapter V, that the cost of the two great age sheets I and XI has 
been Rs. 2,75,000 in Bengal alone and probably nine lakhs in the whole of India, 
an amount of money sufficient to maintain a strong permanent Imperial Statistical 
Department. It is no part of my intention to suggest that no age periods 
should be recorded. As will be shown later on, they possess a very high 
value when broadly viewed, but it is absolutely unnecessary to compile them 
for seventy-five millions of people. Statements I and II at the beginning of 
this Chapter show under Bengal for 1891 the age distribution- of this enormous 
population, compared with a similar return based on y^th part of it. The 
results to all intents and purposes are the same, the balance of accuracy 
being rather in favour of the latter than of the former. The second period, 
one year, and the total of the first five in column B is certainly an improvement 
for both sexes on column A, though both fall short of the truth. Still I am 
ready to admit that 100,000 is a very insufficient total to work on when some 
80,000,000 are in question, as will be the case at the end of this century. I 
would suggest that the age periods of the inhabitants of rural villages, number- 
ing about 10,000 souls, should be abstracted for each police circle. There 
are about 600 rural tfidnds, so that six millions of ages would be compiled. 
The abstraction should also be year by year and not by quinquennia. Our 
successors will then be able to judge when the time arrives that some idea of 
accuracy in regard to ages has grown up amongst the people, and then extend 
the compilation of statistics based on them. As to towns, some similar system 
might be adopted, probably the best being to take twenty to fifty enumeration 
books at random, according to the size of the town, and compile ages from 
them. Anyhow nine-tenths of the present outlay could and should be avoided. 

220. Having adversely criticised the age statistics of the census at greater 

_. length than I had at first intended, it is necessary 

he value of age BTATiBTics. n g W -j; 0 endeavour to extract the information they 

undoubtedly contain, and here again I may observe that the statistics based on 
annual periods are far more satisfactory than those we derive from quinquennia. 
For instance, the age distribution based on the total population shows 1,941 
males and 1,965 females less than ten years of age out of 20,000, but we know 
that many chil dren near that age are entered as of ten completed years. It is 
impossible a priori to guess what proportion of the 1,196 males and 969 females 
returned between ten and fifteen years are of ten years. . Table V shows that 
331 is the average for both sexes. It would now be desirable to ascertain how 
many of these were really less than that age, and here we approach the greatest 
difficulty in this connection, because in India there is no standard of age. It 
would be of great value if at next census each district officer could ascertain the 
true ages of 2,500 persons in a few average rural villages in his district. It 
would be a difficult task, but, if accomplished, would repay all the trouble taken. 
The enquiry would necessarily be inquisitorial, but with tact and the aid of an 
educated and respected local zamindar it ought to be possible. If we once 
had the true ages of 100,000 persons taken in this manner, we would have 
an average worth a dozen times over all the age tables prepared up to now 
in British India. If this information were further supplemented by birth and 
death-returns based even on a very small population, we would be working less 
in the dark than we now are. It seems possible to make the chief police officer 
of each ihdnd personally responsible for the accuracy of these statistics in the 
locality in which his station lies, usually a largish rural village of a couple of 
thousand inhabitants. In this way we would annually obtain fairly accurate 
figures for, say, a million of people. 

221. After the census of 1881 the then Census Commissioner, Sir W. 
Bieth and DEiTn-KATE3 accoed- Plowden, submitted the age tables to a distinguished 
ino to the Census of 1881 . English statistician, Mr. Gr. F. Hardy, who examined 
them with consummate care. Before, however, he could make any progress, 
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Females. 


it was necessaiy to find some approximately accurate record of births and 
deaths. In the whole length ana breadth of the Empire, the only statistics 
of this class, which he found available, were the returns collected by the 
police in the North-Western Provinces from the clans proclaimed under the. 
Act for the suppression of female infanticide. Mr. Hardy was thoroughly 
aware of the unsatisfactory character of these figures, referring as they did 
mostly to a single caste, the Rajput, to a society, in which there were only 
702,555 females to 1,084,540 males, and in which the recent action of Govern- 
ment by preserving infant life had caused a great excess of female children 
over adult women. Still these statistics were the only ones of approximate 
completeness to hand, and Mr. Hardy, with great care, proceeded to rectify 
their abnormal features. It is unnecessary here to state the various processes 
in detail, but it will suffice to say that he derived from' them a birth-rate in the 
North-Western Provinces of 45*1 per thousand and a death-rate of 41*9. By 

= - — parity of argument he arrived at 

Males. Females. ^re conclusion that in the Lower 

Provinces the birth-rate waS 47*9 

0E ‘ _ per thousand, 49*7 for males and 

1881. is9i. 1881. 1891. 46*0 £ or f ema ] eSj an <t the death- 

rate 39*9, being 41*7 for males 

Infants and 1 year 46S 457 483 487 and 38*0 for females. 

1 T T So It til I?I 222. A glance at Table H 

4 » ™ Tax coedeciiokof >“ paragraph 

Total under o years 1,430 l,o90 l.SOo 1,199 1881 fob males. show that, eX- 

5-9 1,649 1,551 1,438 i,466 eluding *the two first years of 

io— j4 „ 1,139 i,2ir 9 os 969 life, the number of persons re- 

20—24 ni 702 840 If! tumedineach period in 1881 and 

25—29 ss2 841 935 895 1891 are to a very great extent 

l-~la " po? the same, and the total of the two 

40-44 „ 631 624 634 608 first years also agree, as shown 

45—49 „ S66 ac9 si9 322 in the margin. I therefore pro- 
fits 165 169 169 170 P ose to acce l jt Hardy’s con- 

60 and over 481 469 641 610 elusions, and to apply them to 

Actual population in 33,101 35,603 33,463 35,735 a S e Periods of 1891* The 

thousands. following ox ms results are spe- 

cially interesting: — 


Infants and 


1 year 

2 years 

3 „ 

4 „ 


Total under 5 years 

5-9 „ 

10 — J4 „ 
16—19 „ 

20—24 i, 
25-29 „ 

30—31 
85—39 ,, 

40-44 „ 

46—49 „ 

50—64 i, 
65—69 ,, 
60 and over 

Actual population in 
tiiousands. 


36,603 33,463 35,735 


Distribution nv age or io.<oo Mini 
(after ABjCfiniEST) is Bengal. 


Mortalitt ran 1,COO nr Bengal. 


Table snownro for evert 

TENTH TEAE IKK EXPEC- 
TATION OF LIFE OR "SIEAX 
AFTER LIFE TIJIE” IS 

Bengal. 
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The INACOUBACY or EACH 
•QUINQUENNIUM DETERMINED FOB 
MALES. 


223. A comparison of Mr. Hardy’s Table A with tbo figures of 1881 shows 

the extent of- the inaccuracy of return , for male- 
ages at that census. It appears that as many as 
160 male children under five years of age were 

misplaced in some year above that period, being probably entered roundly as 
of five completed years. The error in the first year of life — a deficiency 
of 149 — was particularly large, and little less so in the second, there being a 
deficiency of 98. The third year was fairly right with a short return of only 
15, but the fourth and fifth years are in excess by 60 and 44 persons respec-. 
tively. There is an excess for males of as many as 270 in the second quin- 
quennium, 5 — 9 years, a result duo chiefly to tho over-statement of the ages- oil 
young children, and in a large degree to the under-statement of larger ages. 
The third period, 10 — 14 years, isverylittlo wrong, with a deficiency of only 
18, but the unwillingness or inability of parents to recognize that their sons 'were 
becoming men is shown in tho under-statement of ages between 15 and 20 
years, amounting to a deficiency of 278. The same tendency extends into the 
following quinquennium, 20 — 24 years, with a deficiency of 200, after which 
period the error runs in the contrary direction up to the 45th year. Above that 
age there is still considerable mis-statement, duo to tho diminishing tendency to 
lump on multiples of 5 and to tho exaggeration of their ages by old men. In 
1891 the errors are very similar up to the 10th year of life, but the greater 
deficiency in 1881 of children under 5 years is probably comparatively accurate, 
the past decade having been an unhealthy one with presumably a high infant 
mortality. In most of the following quinquennia there is generally a slightly 
increased accuracy of return, but it is not very appreciable. - 

224. Mr. Hardy did not work out the correction of the female age 

periods for Bengal, but applying his methods, the 
<ob ' males. figures on the margin may be arrived at. I offer 

them with some hesitation, because the English system of correction, known 

as interpolation, is based on ascer- 
tained averages, deduced from the 
carefully prepared statistics of 
English life, such as have never 
been obtained in Bengal. In Eng- 
land and in Europe generally male 
births exceed those of females, and 
the male predominance is preserved 
up to the 15th year of life, after which 
man’s struggle for livelihood and 
the more favourable surroundings of 
woman reverse the proportions. It 
is, however, believed that such is not 
the case with most Southern peoples, 
and especially with the non-Caucasian 
races. There is a slight excess, of 
females over males in the Negro popu- 
lation of the United States, and the 
same is true in a marked degree for 
the aboriginal tribes of Chutia Nagpur, 
whom no caste or social usage tempts 
to understate the age of their female 
children. 

225. Mr. Hardy’s Table B is, however, the most valuable deduction yet 

evolved by any statistician from the census of age 
in India.- It. gives the mortality per mille for the 
seventeen periods which are included in the age table, 
and forms the foundation of the following enquiry into the life statistics of the 
several natural divisions of the Lower Provinces. The first step in this investi- 
gation is the following table showing the distribution of ages in these divisions, 
and^ giving the details, of which the Bengal column A of Tables I and II at the. 
beginning of this chapter represents the averages.. It is derived directly without 
correction or interpolation from Imperial' Table VH, and comparison between 
-it and the similar statistics for the other chief provinces of India and for the 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE OF 10,000 FEMALES (AFTER 
adjustment) in Bengal. . 


Ages. 


Adjusted num- 
bers. 


Under 1 

year 


• • 

384 

1 

ft 

• •• 

• •• 

362 

2 

years 


• •• 

837 

3 


• •• 

• • 

316 

4 

ft 

• •• 


278 

Total 0—4 

9) 



1,666 

6-9 

If 

• •• 

• •• 

' 1,187 

10—14 

1| 

• •• 

■ •■ 

916 

16—19 

11 

• ■ • 

• M 

1,043 

20—24 

If, 


• •• 

1,077 

26—29 

19 

• la 

• •• 

845 

30-34 

99 



691 

36-39 

11 


• •• 

609 

40-44 

99 


• •• 

610 

46—49 

|1 


■ •• 

379 

60—64 

91 


• •• 

369 

66—69 

» 



269 

60 and over 

• •• 

• •• 

539 
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foreign countries in Table IV, will amply repay tbe student of this class of 
information. Mr. Hardy’s Table ‘ B lies, however, under one disadvantage. 
Whilst for males it is ultimately based on the vigorous soldier races of Upper 
India, who may safely be taken as. a good average example of a healthy Indian 
community, as regards females it is marred by this sex being the victims of the 
crime of infanticide. In spite of every effort to eliminate the disproportion of 
sex, it is still ineradicable in the younger ages. The death-rate for females up 
to five years of ago is almost certainly under the truth. It'is much, however* 
to have a fairly trustworthy guide to male mortality. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE VI.— A E -DISTRIBUTION for 10,000 persons— ALL 
RELIGIONS— LOWER PROVINCES. 


Age. 

Kortiiern 

Bengal. 

Eastern 

Bengal. 

Western 

Bengal. 

North Bihar. 

South Bihar. 

OSIESA. 

Chutia 

Nagpur. 

Male. 

Fomalo. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female, 

Halo. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Under 1 year ... 


29S 

331 

300 

403 

203 

327 

sn 

312 

2S5 

284 

£80 

202 

314 

314 

1 Jf ••• 

... 

1*0 

SOI 

147 

132 

142 

1C7 

100 

tie 

127 

134 

101 

103 

175 

ISO 

S years ... 

... 

sei 

371 

337 

373 

270 

SOS 

£53 

2S7 

25S 

. 281 

£80 

303 

232 

313 

3 „ ... 


SIS 

SSS 

311 

3 SO 

303 

537 

817 

289 

320 

• 349 

309 

330 

400 

448 

4 f f ... 

... 

SOS 

330 

324 

349 

270 

27S 

303 

313 

291 

203 

279 

288 

317 

3CC 

Total under B years 

1.417 

1,CU 

1,510 

1.C70 

1,295 

1,417 

1,205 

1,318 

1.2SI 

1,341 

1,255 

1,323 

1,516 

1,020 

6-0 

tt 

1,070 

1/120 

1,557 

MOO 

1,370 

1,077 

1.000 

1.4S2 

1,497 

1,338 

1,509 

1,441 

1,818 

1,713 

JO-1 4 

99 

1,070 

S3* 

1,224 

1,003 

1.137 

671 

1,223 

039 

1,203 

1,004 

1,370 

1,104 

1,399 

1,113 

IB— tO 

99 

7 Gu 

SOT 

022 

OM 

000 

sot 

707 

GTS 

709 

CSO 

067 

023 

799 

7 71 

20-24 

99 

CS1 

SSS 

CS4 

SCO 

70S 

SOS 

CG3 

7 01 

755 

824 

000 

SOS 

609 

746 

26-29 

99 

020 

OSS 

657 

SS7 

905 

Oil 

610 

000 

817 

see 

735 

734 

742 

S46 

30— 34 

ft 

SCO 

S42 

705 

713 

017 

S42 

610 

SSS 

824 

SCO 

783 

SSS 

7« 

SOS 

5&—50 

” 

714 

BSl 

050 

483 

701 

cot 

M7 

CCO 

007 

020 

576 

620 

606 

674 

do— a 

99 

CI7 

373 

057 

CIS 

075 

049 

030 

C49 

050 

078 

690 

7 21 

579 

664 

43-40 

99 

351 

273 

313 

203 

302 

34 7 

416 

300 

379 

370 

315 

264 

317 

289 

B0-B4 

99 

SSS 

3S6 

370 

3CB 

333 

430 

431 


443 

474 

433 

4S1 

338 

337 

63-BO 

99 

132 

100 

154 

12S 

207 

22S 

178 

190 

174 

1SS 

133 

123 

146 

164 

CO £ over 

447 

CSS 

400 

330 

457 

038 

509 

070 

525 

719 

420 

036 

865 

484 

Actual population in 
thoutaniit ... 

a,ste 

4J07 

7,023 

C.7S9 

C,C44 

C/113 

3,730 

0,043 



2,832 

2,012 

2,727 

2,784 


226. The true distribution of ages for males and females in 1881, after the 

scientific correction of a trained actuary, have been 
Bieth and death-bates in the given in preceding paragraphs. Pursuing the same 
-i™™ ° F Lowsa Bek . 0AI1 methods, but without producing the elaborate cal* 

culations necessary, the following mortality table 
is arrived at from the figures of 1891. It should, however, be premised that 
death-rates are comparative in a double sense, that is, not only directly as 
showing a higher or lower actual mortality in different areas, but indirectly 
as influenced by the birth-rate. A low death-rate amongst a people like the 
French, who reproduce themselves slowly, may be far more fatal to its growth 
than a high mortality, which is repulsed by the expansive power of a highly 
prolific race. Between 1881 and 1890 the birth-rate in France decreased from 
25 to 21*8 per cent, per thousand, and the total population has declined. In 
England the birth-rate has fallen in the same period from 34*7 per. mi ffe to 30 2, 
in Belgium from 31*5 to 28*7, and in the German Empire from 38*9 to 35*7 per 
thousand, yet these countries have growing populations. 

m 4 
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TABLE VH— MORTALITY PER 1,000 PERSONS OF EACH SEX. 


Acs. 


Eastern 

Bengal. 

Western 

Bengal. 


Booth Mihail 

Orissa. 


Male, j 

Female. 






Female. 


IBB 

Hal-. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under 2 yea rt 

SH-5 

272S 

81G-5 

233-0 

371-2 

293‘B 

391-6 

S30-B 

396-4 

346-8 

428*6 

367-0 

831-11 

203* 

3 99 

... 

SI-6 

42-0 

40-0 

43-0 

co-o 

BO-6 

61-2 

34-3 

61-2 

38-3 

57*9 

31-4 

58-8 

I 40-8 

s 

3 „ 

••• 

40-7 

34-C 

40*3 

34-8 

' 40-0 

30-2 

. 44-0 

43-7 

43-0 

37-8 

45-2 

38-0 

31-9 

203 

4 

••• 

SO'S 

24‘B 

28-7 

24-C 

33-6 

20-0 

30 9 

26-4 

31-8 

28-4 

33-0 

28-8 

. 27-0 

£2'8 

Total 0—4 years ... 

[ 118-2 

OfO 

1121 

00-2 

131*8 

10S-3 

1321 

113-2 

133-3 

111-3 

186-3 

112-6 

112-7 

o-l-l 

C—O 

99 ••• 

1E-C 

14-1 

15-6 

14-2 

17-9 

16-8 

15-3 

14-3 

16*4 

13-8 

16-8 

14-0 

13*5 

12-3 

10—14 

99 ••• 

12-2 

12-1 

10-5 

lO-B 

11-5 

11-0 

10-7 

10'8 

10-3 

10-3 

9-5 

8-0 

93 

0-3 

IS— 10 

99 

16-3 

1S-9 

15-0 

IB-1 

14-5 

16-1 

16-2 

21-1 

16-2 

20‘0 

12-9 

13-3 

15*6 

18-6 

20—24 

99 ••• 

18-8 

10; 7 

18-8 

20-2 

16-B 

20-2 

1D'3 

22-0 

16-9 

21-2 

15-8 

21-6 

21-0 

■23-4 

2S-20 

99 ••• 

18T 

10-8 

19-0 

22-0 

' 18-5 

20-8 

20-0 

21-0 

20-5 

22-a 

22-8 

•26-0 

22-5 

23-2 

30-34 

99 «•* 

2u-4 

22-4 

23-1 

2B-2 

20-7 

22-4 

21-5 

2V3 

21*3 

21-7 

22-5 

22-3 

23*0 

23-4 

3B-30 

99 ••• 

20-0 

24-4 

22-5 

20-0 

20-4 

21-0 

22*1 

10-3 

23*6 

20-3 

24-8 

24-3 

28-6 

22-2 

40—44 

99 ••• 

253 

27-3 

29‘5 

20‘1 

24-3 

24-1 

25-0. 

24-1 

24-9 

23-1 

23-7 

21-7 

283 

28-2 

4B—40 

99 ••• 

81*2 

31-8 

31-8 

31-9 

27-9 , 

23-0 

20-7 

21: 7 

28-9 

* 23-4 

31-8 

32-8 

34-5 

30-7 

S0-S4 

99 

40-3 

37‘2 

42-0 

37-3 

40-3 

33:4 

31-6 

33-1 

31*9 j 

30-2 

33-7 

20-8 

457 

42‘6 

SS—SO 

99 ••• 

611 

03-8 

60-9 

47-0 

389 

30-3 

45*0 

33-4 

46-3 

37-6 

60-6 

BB-C 

55*2 

43- i 

CO £ over ... 

103-4 

llfi-4 

99-7 

107-3 

103-0 

06-4 

95*2 

oo-o 

92-3 

83-3 

116't 


132-8 

127-0 

All aye* 

43-2 

41-6 

42-8 

30-0 

41-8 

37-1 

41-6 

37'6 

41-3 

37-1 

43-4 

40'4 

4B-9 

41-7. 

llirth-rate 

401 

43-3 

56-4 

BO-O 

43-3 

30-4 

48-0 

43-6 

441 

39‘8 

1 

34-0 

m 

o5'4 

40-0 


227. The birth-rates are obtained by adding to the mortality the increase 

m of net population in the past ten years, as shown in 

*" ““ Tables A in Chapter VII, and, when compared with 

European statistics and consideration being had to the marriage customs of 
all religions in Bengal, and especially those of Musalmans and the Animistic 
tribes, cannot be regarded as exaggerated. The foregoing table is most valuable, ' 
and may be taken to be highly ' accurate for males at least. The generally 
smaller death-rate amongst women is borne out by the variation in the pro- 
portion of the sexes in the past ten years. In 1881 there were in the whole 
of Bengal 1,011 women to 1,000 men, whilst now there are 1,032. The. 
fever epidemics in Western Bengal and in* Bihar may have told less severely 
on women than on men, who during agricultural operations in the rainy 
season are peculiarly exposed to conditions; which engender malarial disease. 
The high mortality amongst children seems excessive, but even in Europe it is 
about 250 per thousand. . In France, with its very low birth-rate, it was in 1890. 
as much as 167 per mile. In. Calcutta, in 1886, actual. registration proved it to 
be 476 for Hindus, 551 for Musalmans, 219 for Christians, and 179 for European 
infants. In the above-mentioned areas infant mortality is very high, but is larger 
in Orissa, where epidemics of small-pox and cholera, both very inimical* to 
child life, are common. It is lowest in Eastern Bengal and Chutia Nagpur, where 
climatic conditions are very favourable to health, and taken with the high 
birth-rate, due principally to the absence of all restriction on widow marriage 
amongst Musalmans and the aboriginal tribes, accounts for the large increase 
in these sub-provinces. It is, however, followed in Chutia Nagpur by a very 
high death-rate after 40 years of age. The great similarity of the birth-rates 
in Orissa and Chutia Nagpur is very striking in view of the fact that their 
peoples, though now to a large extent differing in religion, are of precisely 
the same racial origin. Northern Bengal may be regarded as presenting an 
average death-rate, for, although large portions of it to north and south have 
been as unhealthy as any tract in Bengal,, it contains in its centre a broad 
area with a conspicuously progressive population, 

228. It would bo highly interesting to work out the death-rate for Hindus 
The ior cirraicrnoir i* ns an A Musalmans and other . religions in all the 

cm*r ECLfotas* or the setebae Divisions of the Lower Provinces; but I hesitate to 
err-rsonscEi op Besoal * carry further the methods of Mr. Hardy after 1881 

till some better birth-rates than those of the proclaimed clans ore available. 
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Tlie census statistics of 1891, however, afford a very useful guide to the 
fecundity and mortality in the different religions by examining the age 
distribution of them adherents. The following tables, which I hope will be of 
value to my successor ten years hence, give the resultant averages for Hindus 
in cveiy natural division, for Musaimans in Bengal Proper and Bihar, and for 
the Animistic religions in Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, where they are principally 
found, and in which Musaimans are very sparsely represented. 

COMPARATIVE TABLE VIII.— AGE— DISTRIBUTION for 10,000 persons. NATURAL DIVISIONS. 


HINDU'S. 



XoltTltKES 

Bengal. 

Eastm:* Bexoal. 

TVSSTERX 

Bengal. 

Nosin 

Bin An. 

South Bihar. 

Orissa. 

CmrriA Nagfws. 

AGS. 


I 


II 












Hair. [ 

1 

Fomalr. 

Mate. 

Female. j 

Male. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Ma’e. 

Female. 

fndcr S year 

2*0 

510 

315 

579 

296 

514 

312 

509 

2S2 

380 

252 

394 

330 

333 

i 

152 

175 

121 

157 

132 

142 

103 

107 

127 

136 

103 

103 

152 

155 

2 y or* 

ssi 

53 7 

2S0 

323 

271 

293 

270 

379 

255 

SSI 

283 

319 

267 

303 

5 M 

S>4 

5GS 

292 

332 

203 

323 

317 

349 

316 

363 

307 

333 

3S4 

447 

4 

277 

Stl 

273 

20S 

272 

201 

297 

305 

291 

393 

278 

285 

331 

350 

Total undtrff , f 

1.3 •» 

lfiOl 

1.322 

1,409 

1.2G9 

S, 553 

1.303 

1/340 

1,271 

1,347 

1,237 

1£33 

1,464 

1,578 

5-9 „ 

1.152 

1,453 

1,373 

1,387 

1,370 

1,250 

1,070 

lrl71 

1,433 

1/169 

1,493 

1,433 

1,7a 

1,702 

in— 14 „ 

077 

791 

1,135 

019 

1,141 

864 

1,201 

90 2 

1,202 

1,008 

1,569 

1,164 

1,381 

1,090 

1S-10 

750 

863 

S31 

948 J 

SSI 

910 

770 

676 

775 

691 

873 

933 

606 

764 ~ 

20-24 „ 

<01 

S51 

756 

SG5 * 

1 

7G3 

804 

• 670 

760 

760 

822 

811 

808 

ag 

760 

25-29 ., 

072 

1,001 

007 

902 1 

890 

942 

S10 

SOS 

626 

869 

735 

747 

766 

867 

oO—o-J m 

6S3 

S3 7 

gro 

749 | 

820 

829 

S27 

875 

633 

sec 

7S5 

837 

782 

816 

off — 9f 

702 

575 

CS7 

56 2 j 

702 

622 

CIO 

60S 

616 

033 

576 

518 

621 

581 

40—14 „ 

701 

C21 


570 : 

605 

058 

613 

046 

661 

070 

692 

7 31 

595 

565 

45-49 „ 

308 

519 

■ro' 

340 | 

409 

o75 

412 

401 

382 

373 

317 

265 

328 

387 

50-54 „ 

410 

428 

402 

419 j 

301 

442 

433 

439 

440 

464 

435 

485 

343 

345 


1SS 

14S 

193 

17G j 

217 

242 

162 

190 

175 

186 

135 

126 

143 

152 

CO anil orrr ... 

509 

EH 

m 

CSS | 

473 

000 

COG 

mm 

511 

704 

422 

641 

366 

303 

Actual papulation 
in thousands 

1.60S 

ifitl 

2,407 

3/330 

4,157 

4,193 


4,999 

3,640 

m 

3,701 

2,778 

1,834 

1,854 

UDSAIiMAXS. 


ANIMISTICS. 


Vndrr 1 yrnr 

310 

54G 

3S7 

427 

300 

540 

310 

■ 315 

2SS 

282 

278 

390 

293 

305 

1 

203 

££7 

173 

187 

152 

192 

100 

123 

127 

153 

100 

104 

* 19S 

205 

£ years 

■E3 

405 

3S5 

429 

2Sl 

323 

210 

295 

261 

381 

281 

387 

297 

333 

S ft 

Hoi 

590 

300 

44G 

303 

551 

317 

229 

824 

340 

311 

345 

416 

449 

4 „ 

311 

507 

373 

<100 

2S6 

295 

309 

525 

297 

293 

£30 

391 

363 

380 

Total under 5 „ 

1,507 

1,741 

1,714 

1£69 

’ 1,327 

1,501 

1.2S5 

1/287 

1,297 

1/33B 

1,253 

1/317 

1,672 

1/563 

5-9 „ 

1,713 

1,007 

1,739 

1/111 

1,370 

1/298 

1,637 

1,493 

1,006 

1,347 

1,525 

1,450 

1,355 

1,724 

SO — 14 tt 

1,103 

017 

1,310 

1,087 

1,133 

878 

1,243 

956 

1,274 

1,090 

1.3S7 

1,164 

1,417 

1,136 

15—19 „ 

752 

931 

703 

962 

830 

872 

764 

680 

763 

681 

961 

935 

792 

77 8 

20 24 „ 

CoS 

919 

012 

S73 

773 

866 

G50 

7 63 

750 

820 

SOI 

SOS 

099 

7 40 

25-29 „ 

6S0 

976 

607 

872 

014 

940 

804 

914 

80S 

803 . 

735 

761 

718 

823 

oO— 54 

637 

847 

730 

■51 

874 

SSff 

811 

891 

as 

872 

781 

859 

746 

S 00 

off — SO f, 

CM 

407 

613 

■gp 

700 

586 

G15 

658 

59S 

630 

676 

.532 

691 

567 

40-44 „ 

503 

525 

505 


6S5 

040 

C35 

655 

655 

686 

638 

7 21 

563 

543 
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229. The very much larger number of children amongst Musalmaus 

as compared with .Hindus in each of the threo 
beSwot™ 1 ” 0F ™ E MAIN main Divisions of Bengal Proper is very noticeable. 

In Eastern Bengal it exceeds even the notoriously 
prolific tribes of Chutia Nagpur, and goes far to explain the great decennial 
increase in all the districts, which are grouped round Dacca as their centre. In 
this healthy region Hindu children are also markedly more numerous tlmmin 
any other sub'-province, except Northern Bengal, where there is an appreciable 
aboriginal element amongst the Hindu community. In Bihar also, if the first 
ten years of life are considered, the Musulman population is more fecund than 
the Hindu. There is seemingly no difference in this respect, between Hindus 
and the Animistic in Orissa, and the explanation may be that they are practically 
the same in race, and that in spite of Hinduism the aboriginal practise of widow 
marriage prevails almost umvorsally. The Magistrate of Balasor writes : — 
“ With the exception of Brahmans and Karans, widow marriage obtains amongst 
all classes of Uriyas.” On the other hand, in Chutia Nagpur, although a large 
section of the Hinduised aboriginals are Hindus in little 'but name, there is 
a large population, who act up to tho Manava edict against remarriago, and 
professing Hindus have amongst 20,000 persons 288 fewer children than the 
aboriginals, by whom they are surroundod. There, however, remains the veiy 
singular fact that amongst the Animistic of Orissa there are in a population of 
20,000 only 2,778 boys and 2,767 girls under ten years of age, whilst amongst 
the similar non-Hindu tribes of Chutia Nagpur there aro 3,427 boys and 3,386 
girls. It may be that small-pox, which is so rife in the plains of Orissa, pierces 
into the Tributary States and is equally destructive of infant life, or that there 
has been a concealment of young children. In Madras, whore the population is 
mostly Dravidian, there are 501 male inf ante under two years of age and 516- 
female infants, whilst in the hill tracts of Orissa, with a people of the same 
race, there are only 378 males and 394: females. I must, however, confess that 
there is cause to believe that an error in the compilation of Imperial Table 
VII has occurred in the Tributary States. The results do not agree with the 
average obtained from Imperial Table D for the eleven largest tribes in this 
area, viz., Pans, Gonds, Kandhs, Savars, etc., which is 3,211 for boys and 3,305 
for girls under ten years. 

230. In longevity the Hindus of Bengal Proper have very markedly the 

advantage over Musalmans, the women of the latter 
bemgions N 6BTITT ° F THE MAIN religion in Eastern Bengal being strikingly short- 
lived. In Bihar, on the other hand, Muhammadans, 
both male and female, are slightly more long-lived than Hindus. As suggested 
in the Chapter on Marriage, the Musalman women of Bengal and, in a less 
degree, the Hindu women of Bihar, pay by a shorter span of life for the pri- 
vilege of widow-marriage, andthe consequent feebleness and greater mortality 
due to ‘maternity. The longer life of Hindu men in Bengal is probably due 
to their conditions of life being more favourable. They form the mass of the 
more well-to-do, the professional, commercial -and artizan classes, whilst the 
Musalmans are almost universally agriculturalists, out-of-door labourers exposed 
in the fields doing the operations of tillage to the heavy rains of the delta arid 
the malaria they engender. In Orissa both Hindu and Animistic men are 

decidedly short-lived, whilst women over fifty years 
of age are as numerous as the average of Bengal and 

Bihar. In Chutia Nagpur 
both sexes are more short- 
lived, Animistic males having 
the shortest lives amongst 
the inhabitants of the Lower 
Provinces. The expectation ‘ 
of life or after lifetime of per- 
sons of forty years of age for. . 
the different provinces and 
religions in the foregoing 
statements is given on the 
margin. These _figures_are 
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. necessarily only approximate, being based on the age periods of Table VIII. 
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in paragraph 228 above, ■which, as remarked therein, are not adjusted and,- 
with our. present statistics of the birth-rate, are unadjustable. .They are, how- 
ever, of decided relative value, and thus indicate comparative length of life 
amongst those who reach forty years of age. < ■ 

231. The statistics based on Imperial Table VII carry us thus far in this 
The fecundity and donoeyitt enquiry. "We have been enabled in a general way 
of the diffebent castes. to estimate the. life history of the people of eac h 

of the great divisions of the Lower Provinces and of the adherents of the three 
principal religions. Imperial Table D takes us a step further, and we can judge 
from it the comparative fecundity and longevity of the different castes. It 
returns age, however, only in four large periods instead of thirteen, but they 
are very important ones and roughly mark out for both sexes, and particularly 
for women, childhood, adolescence, adult age and declining years. In order 
to obtain a standard of comparison, Tables II, III and IV in the second para- 
graph of this chapter may be summarized as follows : — 


TABLE IX.— AGE — DISTRIBUTION of 10,000 persons of each sex. 
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3,871 
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Orissa ... 
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2.761 
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1£11 
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XA99 

Coloured population of 
States , America 

United 

3,160 
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Curtailed though this table is, nothing can be more striking than the great 
disparity in the number of children in the prosperous area of Eastern Bengal 
as compared with their paucity in the fever-stricken districts of Western Bengal. 
The abundant fecundity of the aboriginal Negritic races of Chutia Nagpur and 
their singular short-livedness is well shown by these statistics, and resembles the 
Rimilnr conditions of life amongst the negroes of North America. 

232. The following table shows for Northern Bengal the proportion of 

10,000 persons of each sex in the four main age 
In Nobthbbn engad. periods for the seventeen chief castes and tribes of 

that area, arranged in the order of fecundity. The three last columns give their 
comparative longevity. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE X— AGE— DISTRIBUTION for 10,000 persons. 

The principal castes of Northern Bengal arranged in order of fecundity. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE X —concluded. 
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The great number of children in the tribes of Santals, Binds, Chains, and 
Kochhs compared with their fewness in the patrician clans of Brahmans and 
Kayasths is as striking as the comparatively greater longevity of the latter. 
In both respects the true castes or functional groups, such as weavers, carpenters, 
oilmen and cowherds, and the Hinduized tribes of Chandals and Kaibarttas, 
hold in both respects an intermediate position. It is remarkable that Musalmans 
are more prolific and less long-lived than any caste or tribe connected with 
Hinduism. 

233. Very much the same results are obtained from a similar intercompari- 

son of the castes of Eastern Bengal in the marginal 
In Eastehn Benoae. statement. The related Mongoloid tribes of Kochhs 

COMPARATIVE TABLE XI.— AGE— DISTRIBUTION and Pods stand 

for 10,000 persons. 

The principal castes of Eastern Bengal arranged in order of fecundity. 


first in the order 
of fecundity, their 
Hinduized rela- 
tives, the Cliamars 
and Chandals, fol- 
lowing them at a 
considerable dis- 
tance. The longe- 
vity of the two 
groups is in the re- 
verse order. The 
upper classes, Brah- 
mans, Kayasths, 
Baidyas and Ba- 
niyas, are more 
prolific than iii 
other sub-provin- 
ces, a result due 
neither to early nor 
widow marriage, 
but to their great 
prosperity all round - 
Dacca — a circum- 
stance which also 

The age-periods li>— 14 years and 15— 39 years are omitted, as it is evident from tho table for enSUieS them a long 
Northern Bengal that they afford no data tor estimating fecundity or longevity. life. The Kapalis, 

who weave jute and often deal in it, are more well-to-do and fecund than the 
Tantis, whose industry, cotton weaving, is in a state of decay. . The latter also 
refuse to turn to agriculture, and are consequently less prolific'than the other 
cotton-weaving caste, the Jugis, who have wisely betaken themselves to this 
profitable employment in the Eastern Delta. There seems to be a very consi- 
derable overstatement of ages for females of the Magh tribe in Chittagong. 
They are a prolific people . and not very long-lived. . - 

, w _ 234. The caste table of . ages for Western 

Bengal is shown on page 173. 

The great fecundity of the Dravidian tribes and lower functional groups, 
such as the Chamar, is veiy marked, and not less so their shortness of life. 
The Bagdi -and Kaibartta, who- are largely Hinduized, follow them in_„these 
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respects. The great drop in respect of children from the latter to the low 

COMPARATIVE TABLE XII. -AGE-DISTRIBUTION V ut . trul y Hinda 
for 10,000 persons. 

The principal catles of Western Bengal arranged in the order of fecundity. 
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The wre-peri' «1« 10— 14 yrar* and 15— 38 year* «ro omitted, as ft i« evident from the lablo for 
Northern Ucntal Hint they a f!onl no data for otlmaling fecundity or longevity. 


functional group of 
Dhopa, is a clear 
evidence of the line 
where widow re- 
marriage ceases. 
As to the real castes 
it is broadly predi- 
cable that as their 
position is higher 
in the social scale, 
they progress in 
length of years and 
decline in number 
of offspring. It is 
apparent that the 
women of the 
Brahman, Kayasth, 
Baniya, and Sad- 
gop castes, whose 
avoidance of widow 
marriage is un- 
questionable, have 
a compensating ad- 
vantage in prolong- 
ed life over females of the Kaora, Bauri, and Snntal tribes, whose widows remarry 
and suffer the penalties of motherhood. As might be expected from its more 
unhealthy climate, even the upper classes of 'Western Bengal are in a less 
favourable condition in regard to fecundity and longevity than their caste- 
fellows in Eastern Bengal. J 

235. The marginal table speaks for itself. Mr. Risley’s description of 

the Bantar caste exactly agrees with the theory 
advanced in the preceding pages that Negritic 

descent and widow 
marriage are al- 
ways accompanied 
by large families 
and short life. 
“ The Bantar,” he 
writes, “is a small 
Dravidian caste of 
Bihar, who practise 
widow marriage 
and rank socially 
somewhat lower 
than Dusadhs.” 
The Bhar and 
Tharu, who have 
much Mongoloid 
blood in them, are 
much lower in the 
scale of fecundity 
and, a? their com- 
mon origin would 
justify, sf 2sd side 
, by side. Theshort- 
Bveinc-e? of the 

a semi-savage of the Tarai forests, is very noticeable. The 
Kahar and Dhanuk, are on the same level. The local gentrv. lib- 

mnef Inn nr IZmfZ * ? *1* . ' 


lx North Bihar* 


COMPARATIVE TABLE XIH.-AGE— DISTRIBUTION 
for 10,000 persons. 

The principal castes of 2\orth Bihar arranged in the order of fecundity. 
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3.305 

3.408 

l.TCC 

1,720 

11*0 

1G-0 

S3 

Dintl h. 


... 

3.2S4 

3,108 

2,059 

1,000 

10-5 

70'G 

04 

Khatbf* ... 



3,273 

3,100 

2.CG3 

1,1 SO 

IB’O 

20*4 

15 

Musa lair 



3,211 

3,101 

1,924 

1,871 

18*2 

17-4 

29 

Marl 


... 

S.0C7 

3,100 

2,l»3l 

1,S4 O 

10-3 

17*2 

19 

... 

... 

... 

3.100 

1,001 

2,087 

1,911 

19*9 

20-0 

13 

A mat 



3,078 

2,014 

2,050 

2,310 

10*5 

21 *5 

n 

Jlhar 


... 

2,077 

3,010 

2,111 

1,140 

20*0 

20*8 

12 

Tharu ... 

... 

... 

2,772 

3,1 OS 

1,003 

1,011 

2S*9 

16-0 

21 

Kami ... 



£.910 

3,050 

2,170 

1,075 

20*6 

10-3 

16 

Kahar ... 

M. 

... 

3,141 

1,700 

2,075 

1,410 

197 

22*5 

8 . 

DhanttJc ... 



2,013 

IfiOl 

2,074 

1,157 

187 

201 

17 

Kolri ... 



2.078 

1&03 

2,247 

1,440 

21*3 

22*8 

G 

Jlusadh ... 

—4 


2,003 

1,800 

2,113 

1,103 

20*1 

O O.o 

14 

Tantt ... 

f1T 


2,502 

2, *78 

2,444 

1,331 

23*2 

21*8 

4 

Telt 

... 


2,029 

1,810 

2,104 

1,070 

19*9 

1D'*I 

18 

Dohar 



2.S5Q 

1,874 

2,100 

1,337 

19*9 

21*8 

9 

Ooata 


,,, 

2,603 

1,700 

2,100 

2,310 

19*9 

21*7 

10 

Bahhan ... 



£.752 

1,010 

2,170 

1,513 

207 

23-3 

5 

Baniya ... 


... 

2,473 

1,013 

2,150 

1,513 

20*4 

23-4 

7 

Bajpnt 



2,523 

2 t G50 

2,521 

1,084 

22*0 

25-1 

1 

Jlrahman 



2,487 

1^77 

2,210 

1,685 

21*0 

26*1 

3 

Kayastlui 

... 

... 

2,503 

1,405 

2,314 

2,610 

21*9 

24-3 

q 

JKvsaTmans 

2.822 

2,7S0 | 

| 2,161 } 2,550 | 

20*5 

22-0 

- 


The ore-periods 10— It years and 15—39 yeses ore omitted, as it is evident from the table to. 
Northern Bengal that they aOord no data lor estimating fecundity or longevity. 
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In Sodth Bihab. 


236. The table for South Bihar is given on the margin. The great 

similarity of the number of children amongst the 
Santals and the Gangautas point to the Dravidian 

origin of the latter, 

COMPARATIVE TABLE XIV.-AGE-DISTRIBUTION ' — - * 

for 10,000 persons.' 

The principal castes of South Bihar arranged in the order of fecundity. 


. who seem, like the 
Bagdis of Western 
Bengal, to be a 
branch of the 
Chutia Nagpur hill 
tribes, who settled 
in ; the plains and 
have been brought 
within the Hindu 
system, without 
losing their abori- 
ginal characteris- 
tics. The average 
fecundity of both 
Hindus and Musal- 
mans to the south 
of the Ganges is 
slightly less than 
that of their co- 
religionists to the 
north of that river, 
and this fact has, 
no doubt, its effect 
in the larger de- 
cennial increase of 

population in North Bihar. _ This peculiarity appears not only in great tribes 
like the Musahars, Dusadhs and Koeris, but it is apparent that the Babhans, 
Brahmans, and Kayasths of South Bihar are less prolific than their caste- 
fellows to the north of the Ganges. In respect of length of life the 
advantage is veiy slightly on the side of South Bihar, and is most marked in the 
case of the upper castes, the Kayasth having a longer life than any one in the 
Province, except his caste-fellow in Northern and Western Bengal. 

237. In Orissa we find the Dravidian Animistic tribes both short-lived 

and on the average less fecund than elsewhere. 
Compared with the similar peoples in Chutia Nag- 

COMPARATIVE TABLE XV.-AGE -DISTRIBUTION P u ? ^_ e y return 
for 10,000 persons. 

The principal castes of Orissa arranged in the order of fecundity. 


Castes. 

0-9. 

40 AM) OVER, 

Approximate 

EXPECTATION OP 
XiIPE AT 40 YEARS 
OP AGE. 

Bank in 
ongevity. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mule. 

Female. | 

Male. 

Female, 

All castes (Hindus) 

2,769 

3,710 

2,169 

2,390 

20-6 

22 ‘3 

... 

Ganyauta 


3,202 

3,670 

2,330 

0,368 

22-1 

23-8 

4 

Santal 


3,223 

3,638 

1,800 

1,961 

17‘6 

182 

21 

Ulusahar 


3,177 

3£07 

2,047 

1,808 

19*4 

17- 7 

20 

Dhobi ... ..« 


8,100 

3,160 

2,237 

2,417 

21*2 

22-6 

7 

C/iamar 


3,141 

3,100 

2,033 

2,013 

19*3 

18-7 

19 

Bnrhi 


3,021 

3,033 

2,140 

2,252 

20*3 

21-0 

16 

Jihuiya 


3,032 

S ,980 

2,072 

2,153 

19*7 

20-0 

18 

Dha nit!: 


3,004 

2,842 

2,076 

2,370 

19*7 

22-1 

14 

Kahrar 


3,163 

2,749 

2,030 

2,430 

19-5 

22-7 

13 

Goala 


2,050 

2,913 

2,114 

2,209 

20*0 

20-6 

16 

J Krtlhar ... 


2,911 

2J961 

2,174 

2,330 

20*6 

2V 7 

12 

Hailam 


2,971 

2 £64 

2,223 

2,382 

21*1 

.22' 2 

9 

JJliSOdh 


2,890 

2,903 

2,195 

2,110 

20-8 

19'7 

17 

Baniya 


2,786 

2,872 

2,179 

2,366 

20*7 

22'1 

10 

Koiri 


2,790 

2,849 

2,265 

2,268 

21*6 

210 

11 

Jtajput ... 


2,099 

2,060 

2,1G0 

2,468 

20*5 

2 2 '9 

8 

Sonar ... 

ft 

2,074 

2,002 

2,349 

2,611 

22*3 

24-3 

3 

CCanti 


2,690 

2,476 

2,288 

2,490 

21*7 

23'2 

6 

Itabhan 


2,481 

2,619 

2,227 

2,652 

21*1 

25* 7 

2 

Brahman 

... 

2,497 

2,478 

2,276 

2,626 

21*6 

23-5 

5 

Kayastha 

... 

2,442 

2,338 

2,466 

2,820 

23*3 

20'3 

i 

Husalmans 

... 

2,803 

2,082 

2 , 18 g 

2,460 

20*8 

22'9 

... 


The nee periods 10—14 years and IB— 39 years are omitted, as it is 
Northern Bengal that they afford no data for estimating fecundity or lor 


evident from the table for 
longevity. 


In Obissa. 


only 5,545 children 
•under ten years of 
age in a population 
of 20,000, whilst 
the average in 
Chutia Nagpur is 
6/813. The re: 
marks at the end 
of paragraph 229 
above show that 
there is reason to 
suspect an error 
of compilation in 
minor ages in the 
Tributary States. 
In this respect, 
however, the Bhu- 
mij, Kol, and San- 
tal of Orissa, with 
6,899, 6,813, and 
0,773 children res- 
pectively, out of 

- • ...^ Kviiaut'fore-itimatiinr fecundity or longevity. 20 000 pCTSOnS, 

clearly hold their own in the ranks of the prolific. The important local clans 


Castes. 

0-9. 

40 AM) OVER. 

Approximate 

EXPECTATION OP 
RIPE AT 40 TEARS 
OP AGE. 

Bank in 
longevity. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

All castes (Hindus) 

2,760 

2,766 

2,001 

2 £38 

19*0 

20'8 


Bhumil 


3, SCO 

3 £39 

1,478 

1,732 

14*0 

16'1 

23 

llaorJiol 

u. 

*■330 

3£6 7 

1,767 

1,622 

16-7 

14-2 

20 

Sant nt ... ... 


3,321 

3,452 

1,017 

1,639 

15-0 

16‘2 

21 

RnlhutH 

... 

3,299 

3 £97 

1,920 

1J8D2 

18-2 

17'6 

13 

fiarar 

... 

3,211 

3J588 

1,913 

1,752 

18-2 

16'3 

18 

Khaim ,« 

... 

3,220 

3£99 

1,700 

1,681 

10-8 

166 

10 

Kurmi 


3,103 

5 £60 

1,840 

1£40 

17-5 

17'2 

15 

J ‘an 


3, 1C4 

Sfi88 

1,761 

1,767 

10-7 

16'3 

18 

Cnnrl 


3,03:* 

3£36 

1,855 

1£06 

17*0 

10'8 

17 

Kn nrfh 

... 

s.roo 

3flK 7 

2,202 


20*0 

19*1 

7 

Bnuri ... 

T-- 

2.953 

3.074 

[ 2.040 


19-4 

18*5 

10 

Tll.utya 

... 

2 ,*3G 

3.041 

1.957 

1,820 

18-0 

16-9 

14 

•Tannntr 

... 

2,717 

2 £36 

2,122 

1£39 

29-2 

, - 37 " 1 

ii 

Jin fid ra 

... 

2, ‘21 

2£17 

1,699 

2.055 

18-0 

' 19*1 

• 12 ; 



2,701 

2 £27 

2,i 20 


19-2 

20'4 

8 

r.nur (Gnala) 


2.F05 

2,703 

1,901 

2 £61 

181 

21-1 

9 


... 

2,019 

2,728 

2.0IC 

2 £39 

19*4 

20*8 

0 

Khnn*latt 


2.0*72 

2 £06 

2,012 

2 £28 

191 

25*6 

s 

llhnndttri 

... 


2J621 

2,131 

2 £18 

20-2 

22*5 

4 

(Balm) 

... 

2.WJ 

2 A CO 

2.110 

2*627 

20-6 

23'5 

3 



c.sro 

2,733 

2,205 

2 £47 

21*5 

20*5 

1 

Hrahtnan 

*• 

2,273 

2,464 

2.227 

2/177 

211 

23*1 

o 

A nlmlrftr 


2.773 

2,767 j| 1,931 

2 £1C 

188 

20*0 



> year* aw nmitted. as It is evident from the table for 


The principal castes of Chutia Nagpur arranged in the order of fecundity. 


( m ) 

of^ the Batliudis, Savars, Pans, Gonds and Kandhs have also an abundant 
offspring. At tho other end of the social scale the Brahmans and Karans are 
strikingly unproductive, wliilst, though the most long-living section of the 
people of Orissa, their span of life is shorter than that of the same castes in 
any part of Bengal Proper or Bihar. The same fact is true of nearly all the 
functional groups, tho Gam.’ of Orissa being loss fecund and shorter-lived *Wn 
the Goala of tho other sub-provinces, tho Guria than the Maira or Halwai, and 
tho Bliandari than the Napit or Hajjarn. 

238. The extraordinary fecundity of the hill tribes of Chutia Nagpur, 
, _ „ which reaches it acme in the Ora on clan, 

x npriA a AortrB. with 7,704 children in eveiy 20,000 persons 

of both sexes, is 

COMPARATIVE TABLE XVI.-AGE-DISTRIBUTION the most interest- 
for 10,000 persons. ing future of the 

marginal table. 
Hardly less so is the 
marked decrease in 
longevity for both 
Hindus and Anim- 
istic, when the 
figures in the right- 
hand columns are 
compared with 
those in eveiy other 
natural division in 
the Lower Provin- 
ces. One notice- 
able fact is to 
be observed from 
a comparison with 
Orissa. The Bhu- 
mij and Kol, who 
are first in the 
rank of fecundity 
in that province, 
are at the bottom 
of the scale in 
Chutia Nagpur. 
The Chapter on 
Marriage which 
follows, explains 
this singular cir- 
cumstance. The 

great tribe of Larka Kols in Singkbkum marries less than any race in the Lower 
Provinces, there being in eveiy hundred males between 15 and 40 years of age 
as many as 55 unmarried men and in a similar female population 49 unmarried 
women. There is little difference between the Hindu' and the Animistic aver- 
ages, and it is very probable that, if the true Hindu element, principally settlers 
from Bihar, were subtracted, they would be practically equal. The Hinduized 
aboriginal, as will appear in the next chapter, practises widow remarriage nearly 
as freely as his Animistic clan-fellow. The statistics on the margin indicate 
very clearly, when read along with the similar figures for Bihar, tire ethnic 
origin of the Bauri, Dom, Dusadh, Rajwar, Koeri, and Kurmi. They are 
Dravidians of the full blood, with a small admixture of Mongoloid affinities in 
both Bihar and Western Bengal. It is very doubtful if they have been in any 
way affected by contact with the Aryan. The Rajput of Chutia Nagpur is 
known to be in a large degree what we now-a-days can an aboriginal, and the 
age distribution of the caste proves the fact. He has discarded widow marriage, 
but clearly comes of a more productive stock than the ordinary Hindu gentry of 
the plains. The Santal of the Santal Parganas is less prolific and less loDg-lived 
than his tribe-fellow in the inner hills of Chutia Nagpur. He has, however, the 
advantage in respect ,of offspring over the Santals of Northern Bengal and South 
Bihar, but is more short-lived than they. 4 


Castes. 

0-3. 

40 Aitp over. 

Attkoxijiate 
expectation of 

LIFE AT 40 TEARS 
OP age. 

R^nk in 
longevity. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male, 

Female. 


Hindus 

3,215 f 

SfiSO 

j 1.7SJ 

7,553 

1GD 

17-5 


Oraon 

spin 

3,724 

1,48; 

1,730 

14-1 

ICC 

14 

Cficro 

3,512 

3pfi50 

1,5(5 

1.023 

15*3 

15-1 

15 

.VnnfnI ... 

3.3;: 

OpS7S 

1,031 

1,714 

1,055 

10*0 

15-4 

13 

Aof ... „. 

3.523 

1,370 

16-2 

l'J'S 

10 

Kauri 

3,552 

o,5J2 

1,070 

1,777 

15-fl 

ica 

10 

Horn 

3.405 

3,SGO 

1.710 

1,745 

10- 

1C2 

10 

K/mrirar 

3,478 

3fi45 

1.S1S 

1,703 

« -a 

15-9 

8 

ntismlh... 

3,471 

3,471 

l.t!50 

1,727 

1S‘G 

1C1 

12 

llmi'Tn 

3,438 


1,745 

12)20 

1GG 

17-9 

C 

Jiajirar 

3.327 

3.328 

3,439 

1.077 

1,755 

15-0 

1C3 

10 


3,449 

1.701 

1,750 

1G-1 

1C3 

10 

TJ/mfwn 

Tantl 

3,417 

3,350 

o^t’S 

1.723 

7,707 

l,7Go 

1G-J 

10-3 

0 

3,333 

1,081 

1G-0 

17-3 

1C4 

10 


3,335 

5,250 

1,910 

lfilO 

17-3 

4 

ffiirml 

3.2JS 

3,505 

1,744 

1,314 

1G-3 

17-G 

7 

llhumil 

3,151 

3,091 

1,730 

2,051 

10-4 

17-5 

19*1 

3 

Jlo or Kol 

3.115 


1.815 

1,321 

17-2 

s 

Jlajput 

2. $52 

2,794 

2,102 


20-5 

25-5 

1 

Itrahman 

2.GC3 

2 , 02 a 

2,001 

2,272 

19-1 

21-2 

2 

Animistic 

3,427 

3/5RG 

1,710 

1,770 

1G-3 

10-6 


Santal of the Santal 




1,074 


15G 


Varoanas 

3,452 

5fi99 

1,700 

1G-2 



Tho are periods 10—14 yews ond 15—33 years nro omitted, as it is evident from tho tablo for 
Northern Bengal that they afford no data for estimating fecuudity or longevity. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE XVH.-AGE-DISTR1BUTION 
for 10,000 persons. 

The principal castes of Darjeeling arranged in the order if fecundity. 


40 AND OVEE. 


Approximate 

EXPECTATION OP 
ItIPE AT 40 TEARS 
OP AGE. 


Bank in 
longevity. 


Hindus . 


Khambu 

Jfetcar 

Qurung 

Hangar 

Hurmi 

Brahman 

Lepcha 

Limbic 

Bhutia 


Buddhists 


Unfortunately there. are no age statistics for the tribes of the Eastern 
T frontier, the Lushais, Tipperas, Chakmas, &c. 

xi. -AajtEMiG. This information for the Himalayan clans of the 

EtATIVE TABLE XVII.— AGE— DISTRIBUTION Darjeeling Hills 

for 10,000 persons. has been compiled 

•with the mterest- 

ipal castes of Darjeeling arranged in the order if fecundity. resil p; S on ^he 

ft - margin. The simi- 

Approximate i « ,.« r • 

0-9. 40 AND OVEE. II lBTlty Ot life hlS- 

op ioE^ Bank in tory for the Lep- 

chas and Bhutias, 

Male. Pemale. Male. Female. Male. Female. hoth Buddhist 

i il races, is very mark* 

-1 ^ 8 ‘ 876 1 1JW 11 16 ' 6 ed. Neither is pro- 

... 2.92S 3,019 I 1,450 1,443 ft 13'8 135 8 Hfic, blit both aT6 

... 2,712 3,109 1,330 1,352 127 12 6 B lnnrr liVorl All fha 

... 2,844 2,929 1,634 1,546 IS* 144 5 lOng-llVea. All 106 

... 2,860 2,899 1,445 1,524 137 14'2 7 nlhnr +nT>PU linvp 

2,928 2,793 1,422 3,003 , 13'6 146 6 OtllOT XllUBH IlOVG 

... 2,257 2,867 1,787 1,623 18*9 15*1 3 Tn OTP m* lpcu adnnf. 

... 2,538 2,482 2,393 2,684 22 3 25 0 1 H1U1B Or lebH UUUpb 

... 2,322 2,545 1,660 1,673 16-7 156 4 P( 1 fU„ l nir TTlTlflll- 

2,316 2,418 2,281 2,334 21"6 218 2 eu X11UUU- 

1 ism of Nipal, and 

. ... 2,721 2,875 | 1,800 1,924 177 179 although of Mon- 

3 10—14 year* and 15—39 years are emitted, as it is evident from the table for Origin ar6 of 

[hat they afford no data for estimating fecundity or longevity. much older Settle- 


The age periods 10—14 years and 15—39 years are omitted, os it is evident from the table far 
Northern Bengal that they afford no data for estimating fecundity or longevity. 


ment in these hills than the very much fairer Lepchas. They are markedly 
short-lived and greatly exceed the Bhutias in fecundity, but there is nothing 
distinctive in their marriage customs to account for the difference, which can 
only be explained on physiologic grounds, based on race. 
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CHAPTER XL 


<Scx nnl) 


240. The proportion of the sexes possesses in some provinces of India an 
„ _ importance that does not apply to it in Bengal. 

The raoroBnojf of Tin: s xks. j n Upper India the practice of infanticide has been 

so well established, as to necessitate special legislation and special police ad- 
ministration. The following table shows that Bengal at least cannot lie under 
the suspicion of an offence so unnatural, whilst the North-Western Provinces, 
in which the proclaimed clans showed 647 females to 1,000 males twelve years 
ago, still has only 923 females to 1,000 males. This disproportion is still more 
marked in the Panjab but less so in Bombay. In Madras, as in Bengal, there 
is a considerable excess of females : — 


STATEMENT I. 


Average number of female* lo 1,000 male « al each aye period. 


Aoe. 



Besc.z- 

XtOXDXT. 

llADRlB. 

Noiot-Wist 

Peovikces. 

Pasjab. 



18S1. 

1591. 

■ ■ 
H 

| 

1691. 

! 

1SS1. 

1891. 

1SS1. 

1891. 

1SS1. 

1891. 


Cnrfcr 1 year 


1.01? 

1,019 

1,035 

1,016 

975 

1,047 

9SS 

969 

930 

970 

1 


... 

1.075 

1,045 

I I.0IS 

1.066 

1.030 

1.065 

1,001 

1,033 

| 954 

949 

2 years 

- 

i.iu 

1,153 

1,007 

1,076 

1,071 

1,063 

1,055 

1,058 

906 

951 

o fi 



1.102 

1,14 2 

1,090 

1,089 

1,1-97 

1J060 

1,015 

1J050 

1 903 

906 

4 



1,010 

1,007 

1,000 

1,009 


1,095 

932 

988 

914 

864 

Total under 6 years 

... 

1,003 

1,055 

1,012 

1,049 


1.0SS 

1,005 

1,018 

043 

825 

5-3 

» 

... 

93S 

951 

912 

942 

HiSJi 

989 

ES3 

909 

£42 

844 

10-14 

tt 

... 

001 

SS5 

soo 

7 95 

£79 

671 

735 

74S 

739 

738 

15-19 

• • 


1,019 

9S6 

014 

922 

931 

966 

£29 

815 

817 

886 

20-24 

• 1 


1,195 

1,956 

1,059 

1,057 

1,518 

1,901 

m 

965 

911 

869 

25-23 

It 


i,o;T 

1,161 

M3 

9S5 

1,0S0 

1,077 

020 

946 

873 

905 

o0-o4 

It 


1,003 

1,097 

MS 

938 

1.000 

1,093 

915 

93 7 

868 

791 


It 


SSC 

976 

E5I 

848 

817 

874 

Oil 

891 

813 

921 

40-44 

•1 

... 

1,015 

1,015 

877 

944 

1,011 

1,009 

901 

037 

903 

789 

45—49 

It 

— 

930 

921 

1,010 

849 

990 

853 

S52 

866 

779 

855 

50-54 

*» 


1.092 

1,049 

1,071 

995 

1,109 

1,099 

1,000 

994 

£06 

70S 

5 5-59 

ft 

... 

1,027 

1,076 

997 

871 

922 


Dll 

931 

723 

830 

GO and over 


1,552 

1,387 

' 1,223 

1,917 

1,210 

1,916 

1,190 

1,202 

820 

774 

Total 


... 

1,011 


935 


1,021 

lfi 22 

918 

395 

$46 

854 


In the Lower Provinces an excess of females is observed only in the first 
five out of the first twenty years of life, there being in the four quinquennia 
within that period but 962 females to 1,00.0 males, a fact that controverts 
the accepted opinion that the ages of young native women are generally 
understated. The small excess of female infants under one year proves, 
however, that the large excess in .other years of the first quinquennium, parti- 
cularly in the fourth year, is due to the understatement of the ages of . children 
exceeding five years. The proportion of females is small in the quinquennial 
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period 10 — 14 years, when native women suffer heavily during their first 
maternity. The great excess between 20 and 24 is probably caused by over- 
statement of the ages of young women and by lumping on the age of 20. 
The deficiency in the periods 35 — 39 and 45 — 49. is attributable simply to 
the greater inaccuracy of the return of female ages. A man may give his age 
roundly, but he is in some degree correct, and occasionally states it as a 
multiple of five. Women, on the other hand, are satisfied with the more general 
multiples of ten. The much greater longevity of females over males, which 
is universal in every province, except the Pan jab, is specially marked in Bengal, 
where 1,387 women pass the age of 60, as against 1,000 men. In England the 
proportion is 1,187. 

241. The sex averages vary greatly in different parts of the Lower Pro- 
Pbopobtions in the Natural vinces and in different religions, as appears in the 
Divisions of Bengal. table On page 179. ' 

It thus appears that the excess of females is found only in the western 
moiety of the Lower Provinces, that is, west of a line drawn north and south 
from Darjeoling to Calcutta, and that it is most marked in Bihar, which touches 
on the North-Western Provinces, where women generally, and particularly those 
of marriageable age, viz., from five to twenty years of age, are singularly few. 
On the other hand, both in Northern and Eastern Bengal there is a deficit of 
females, there being only 966 porsons of that sex to 1,000 males in each of these 
sub-provinces. As will appear in the Chapter on Castes and Tribes, this line 
of cleavage, marked by so important a physiologic distinction as sex predomi- 
nance, corresponds exactly with the etlmical frontier, which divides the races of 
Mongoloid origin to the east from those of Negritic descent on the west of the 
Bhagirathi. The deficiency of females in Northern Bengal is to some extent 
perhaps due to the large cold weather immigration of men from Bihar, mostly 
Hindus, and so far counterbalances their excess in Bihar, but it is entirely 
insufficient to account for the great difference in sex proportion. Amongst Musal- 
mans the sexes are in more nearly equal ratio. The low proportion of Hindu 
women in Eastern Bengal can hardly be in any degree due to immigration of 
males. Amongst Musalmans another influence reducing the number of females 
is indicated by the extremely small number of old women in that community. 
The prolificness of the Eastern Musalmans is proverbial and has been proved 
in detail in the Chapter on Age, but it is bought at the price of a heavy female 
mortality and short lives amongst women. Whilst among Hindus out of 10,000 
women 1,283 exceed 50 years of age, there are only 781 Musalman women of 
that age in an equal population. In Western Bengal there is an excess of 
women. Although nearly every district in this area receives a large immigra- 
tion population, it is mostly derived from the Chutia Nagpur tribes, who, unlike 
the Bihari and Uriya, rarely leave their womenfolk at home. The great 
similarity of the proportions of the sexes at every age in both North and South 
Bihar for both Hindus and Musalmans is a striking evidence of the excellence 
of compilation in the Census offices of that province. 


MARRIAGE. 

242. . In all countries the marriage customs of a people form the most 

_ _ important factor in the progress or decadence of 

ts Census importance. population. Probably no other territory in the world 

presents such extreme variation in conjugal practise as is found within the limits 
of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal. The subject is, therefore, one 
which deserves careful' study and detailed statement. The table on page JL80 
intercompares the broader statistics of marriage in the Lower Provinces, as 
ascertained in 1881 and 1891. 

243. The practical identity of the results obtained at the two censuses 

is the highest evidence of the accuracy of both. 

There is, however, a very noticeable variation run- 
ning through all the subordinate areas tabulated. The pressure of population 
and the recognition of a higher standard of comfort are beginning to tell on 
the most obstinate of -Indian customs. The proportion of the married, both 
male and female, to the total population has universally diminished, there being 
in the whole province 97 fewer married men and 71 fewer married women in 
10,000 of each sex than there were ten years ago. At this rate of decrease the 



STATEMENT II. 

Average number of females to 1,000 males at each age period by religious and natural divisions. 
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people of Bengal would a century hence approach to a fate of marriage veiy 
similar to that of Europe now, ana their teeming numbers would he subject to 
prudential influences of a very satisfactory kind. 

244. Another modification of marriage practise since 1881 indicated by 

the above table, is the larger number of widowed 
„ I nr C ^t^ E T>°noJIn I>0 ' r males, a fact resulting no doubt from an increasing 

inability of widowers, as of bachelors, to under- 
take the expenses of marriage, ana of perhaps a second family. In regard to 
widows, the decrease in their numbers in Bengal Proper, amounting to as many 
as 167 in every 10,000 females, is very marked, and points to a widespread 
rebellion of the lower castes against the Brahmanic veto on widow marriage. 
The immigration of castes and tribes, who disregard this ordinance, from Bihar 
and Chutia Nagpur to Western Bengal, has also tended to produce a propor- 
tionate decrease of widows. 

On the other hand, Hindu influence in this respect has made great progress 
Influence of Hinduism os in the past decade in Chutia Nagpur, where the 
tvidoit lUBBiiQE in Chutia Nag- number of widows is the smallest in the Lower 
rDE - Provinces. They have increased during that period 

by 100 in every 10,000 females. As it is probable that the change amongst 
the immigrant Hindu inhabitants of Chutia Nagpur has been as slight as>is. 
the case with the related population of Bihar, the increase of widows poiri?s 
to a marked decline of widow marriage amongst the semi-Hinduized tribes 
of this area. 

245. In order, however, to appreciate how divergent are the practises of 
Ditebgekce of mabbiaoe teac- different religions and tribes or of the same religion 

tme is diffeeest Sub-feotinces. and caste in different areas, it is necessary to examine 
the statistics of marriages in connection with age. The statement on page 182 
presents this interesting subject in tabular form for males of the Hindu and 
Musalman religion in Bengal Proper and Bihar, and for Hindu and Animistic 
males in Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, including^ their feudatories. 

246. Infant marriage amongst boys exists to an appreciable extent only 

_ amongst the Hindus of Bihar and to a less degree 

hied mabbiaoe amongst MALES, ^he Musalmans of that Province and the 

Hindus of Chutia Nagpur, being least common amongst the people of Orissa, both 

Hindu and Animistic, as shown in the first 
marginal table. The second statement 
on the margin is not less interesting, the 
comparative lateness of marriage in every 
province, except in Bihar and amongst the 
Hindus of Chutia Nagpur, being very 
remarkable. Whilst 24-5 in every 100 
Hindu boys under 15 years of age in 
Bihar and 12‘2 in Chutia Nagpur are 
married, only 3*5 per cent, in Bengal and 
2*5 in Orissa have entered the married 
state. The same local divergence of 
custom appears amongst Musalmans, 12*9 
per cent, in Bihar ana only 3*9 per cent, 
in Bengal being married at the age of 
fifteen. The proportion for the Animistic 
is 4'1 per cent, in Chutia Nagpur and only 
1*2 in Orissa. 

247. The large number of youths 

of between 15 

Men mabry late in life in nn 

Bengal Proper. a ^ Q ^ 

of age still 

unmarried in Bengal Proper, and espe- 
cially in Orissa, is very striking. Out of 
100 Hindus of that age, there are in Ben- > 
gal Proper 70*5 and in Orissa 74-3 un- 
married, compared with 34*7 in Bihar and 
47*5 in Chutia Nagpur. That the period 
of marriage is fixed by local rather than by religious or social usage is proved 

x 3 -■ * 


Percentage of mabbied dots under ten 

TEARS OF AGE. 



Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Bengal 

Bihab 

•46 

8-26 

•G7 

3-23 



Hindu. 

Animistic. 

Obissa 

Chutia Nagpur 

•42 

2-87 

•36 

•62 


Percentage of ukmabbied dots under 

FIFTEEN TEABS OF AGE. 



Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Bengal ~. ... 

Bihab 

88-43 

74-46 

96-08 

87-13 

n 


Hindu. 

Animistic. 

Obissa 

Chutia Nagpur 

8T-47 

87-83 

98-76 

96-86 
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PERCENTAGE OP UNMABEIED 



MALES IN— 


- 

Bekgal. 

Bihab. 


Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Hindus. , 

Between 20 and 24, 

38-22 

31-54 

19-49 

(years of age. 
Between 25 and 29 ... 

18-68 

10-18 

10-41 

Between 30 and 39 ... 

7-77 

2-37 

6*47 


by the fact that amongst Musalmans between 15 and 20 years of age as many 

as 67*8 per cent, are un- 
married in Bengal against 
• 51*4: in Bihar. Similarly 
out of 100 males of that 
age amongst the Dravidian 
tribes of Chutia Nagpur, 
33 ‘5 are married, whilst in 
Orissa, with a people of 
precisely similar ethnic ori- 
gin, only 16-1 have formed 
matrimonial alliances. The 
lateness of male marriage 
amongst Hindus in Bengal 
Proper is further illustrated by the marginal table. 

248. Widowhood amongst men has no social significance, and can only be 

Wibowebs. regarded as indicative of poverty or comparative 

comfort. In every part of the Lower Provinces 

a widower remarries if ho lias the means to do so, no matter to what belief 

„ , nnnn he adheres, although the relative 

Pbofoktiok to 10,000 of tub hale rortrtiTioN* ... J . 

OF widoitehs of all aoes. costliness of the marriage ceremonial 

in different religions has a decided 
influence. .The marriage rites of 
a Hindu are everywhere expensive, 
and in Bihar he is less able to meet 
them than in- any other sub-province. 
These considerations explain the mar- 
ginal table. 

249. Marriage custom in regard to females is very much more important 
Mabbiaoe fbactise in beoabd and veiy much more divergent in different areas 

to females. and for different religions, than is the case with 

males. The following tables, therefore, present this branch of the subject in 
greater detail : — 


Bengal 

Bihar 


Obissa ... 
Cuctia Naofub 


Hindu. 

624 

640 

Hindu. 

351 

393 


Musalman. 

244 

379 

Animistic. 

213 

277 


STATEMENT V. 

Showing far different religions at nine age periods the proportion of single, married and widowed among 

10,000 females. 


Aars. 

NORTHERN BENGAL.* 

EASTERN BENGAL. 

| WESTERN BENGAL. 

Hindus. 

Mcsalsiass. 

Hindus. 

Mob amass. 

Hindus. 

SlUBAXMANB. 

rs 

0 

1 
a 

0 

& 

I 

1 

1. 

•0 

1 

s 

i§ 

53 

1 

•a 

E 

i 

E 

« 

s 

e 

i 

l 

ra 

Cl 

• fe 
*§ 

5 

1 

i 

I 

• « 

1. 

| 

i 

s 

w 

'E 

3 

I 

1 

.2 

04 

s 

1 

i 

l 

H 

' i 

1 

k 

iS=ii ::: ::: 

Total ... 

IB— 19 

20-21 

25—29 

30-39 

Total ... 

40-19 

50-39 

CO and over ... ... 

All BgC3 

9,273 

2.990 

078 

o.m 

• 40 
4*28 

0,207 

2,235 

701 

7,639 

20 

220 

■ 

9,271 

2,583 

092 

7,069 

37 

318 

9,492 

4,009 

190 

6,810 

22 

146 

8,797" 

1,601 

1,151 

7,907 

49 

429 

9,184 

2,217 

788 

7,527 

. 29 
256 

0,131 

3,030 

239 

5,721 

6,151 

123 

6,927 

3,880 

mm 

.0,760 

3,10G 

84 

5,230 

4,531 

239 

5,701 

4,157 

143 

330 

235 

82 

53 

8,032 

8,200 

7,607 

6,781 

083 

1,059 

2,411 

4,158 

1 

9,111 

9,320 

8,781 

7,265 

363 

599 

1,123 

2,603 

no 

CO 

46 

44 

8,959 

8,351 

7,111 

6,027 

923 

1,598 

2,611 

1,329 

207 
75 
63 
' 19 

9,129 

9,441 

9,352 

7,689 

304 

4S1 

895 

2,263 

148 

&i 

61 

48 

8,789 

8,175 

7,363 

6,713 

1,063 

1,763 

2,686 

4,239 

■ 

9,266 

8,908 

8.3*5 

6,716 

I 

KMI 

Bttil 

181 

7,632 

2,301 

103 

8,701 

1,100 

63 

7,5S7 

2,3 IS 

HI- 

8,903 

9S6 

78 

7,610 

2,412 

91 

8,331 

1,675 

■ 

3,130 

1,527 

661 

0,818 

8,432 

9,301 

38 

13 

27 

4,001 

a, 802 

770 

6,968 

8,095 

9,197 

37 

2S 

80 

3,189 

1,497 

601 

1 

39 
.. 31 
35 

4,889 

2.393 

840 

6,072 

7, 60S 
9,119 

37 

29 

27 

3,267 

1.6SS 

631 

C.63C 

8,333 

9,312 

69 

S3 

24 

3,926 

1,980 

891 

6,016 

7,981 

9,095 

30,10 

1,156 

2,801 

3,271 

4,850 

1,879 

2,881 

. 4,243 

i 

2,876 

3,703 

4,703 

1,595 

217 

4,500 

8, 017 

2,982 

4,687 

2,31 


* Including Kuch Bihar. 
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STATEMENT V— concluded. 


AOE9. 

NORTH lilHAR. 

SOUTH BIHAR. 

Huron. 

MnALHAKi. 

Huron. 

Mcsaimass. 

•8 

I 

S 

P 

Harried. 

$ 

l 

u 

£ 

Unmarried. 

i 

I 

t 

•5 

£ 

•i 

1 

a 

P 

i 

ft 

P? 

i 

i 

5 

!= 

' i 

i 

« 

B 

c 

» 

i 

'E 

O 

?. 

o 

£ 

0—0 



8,150 

1,773 

71 

O.c.lfl 

800 

OS 

8,834 

1,0S1 

32 

9,293 

on 

30 

10—14 

••• ••• ••• 

aaa 

8,310 

0,418 

878 

4,439 

0,311 

IB'l 

3,619 

0,882 

199 

4,CCI 

6,161 

163 


Total 

• »» 

6,730 

4,092 

178 

0,7® 

3, MS 

139 



110 

0,978 

2,930 

92 

15—10 



il 

8,0® 


1,870 

8,311 

357 

M0 

0,0® 

SS5 

Ml 

8,020 

350 

20—34 




0,319 


179 

9,813 

678 

12u 

9,831 

CIO 

815 

9.100 

C55 

25—29 



Barrs 

0,053 


87 

8,930 

977 

77 

8.870 

1,017 

152 

8.759 

1,039 

80-39 

«•* ... ... 

... 

so 

8,143 

1.810 

m 

7,624 

■ 8,110 

69 

7,639 

2,052 

1111 

mm 

2,092 


Total 

... 

811 

8,831 

003 

403 

8,691 

1,000 

SCO 

8 .707 

1,033 

377 

8,609 

1,051 

40—40 



SC 

0,800 

shH 

49 

5,003 

4,833 

42 

6,072 

3.990 

il 

5.703 


50—60 




4,803 

mm 

41 

3,762 

0.20 f 

31 

3,991 

5,975 


3,009 


60 and 

over it. 

... 

KJ 

1,700 


33 

1,017 

8.35U 

86 

1,C90 

8,279 


1.018 

EaSI 


All ages 


8,031 

6, M3 

1,773 

3,881 

4,»21 

1,656 

8,630 

6,1® 



4.B1G 

2,109 


* 

Aqes. 


ORISSA.* 

Huron. 

Animistic. 

Un- 

married. 

Married, 

Widowed. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

o-o ... 



0.709 

103 

B 

9.WS 

G2 

1(1 

10-14 ... 

••• tat 

•a# 

0,011 

3.241 

115 

9,834 

CS9 

87 


Total 

•ta 

8,820 

1,718 

CS 

9,000 

375 

19 

16-19 ... 


taa 

1,521 

■9 

358 

4,901 

4,939 

1® 

80—21 ... 

... 

... 



CIS 

1,080 

7.953 

SCI 

25 — £9 ... 

Ma ••• 


KTE] 


M3 

7SS 

8,723 

039 

30 — 39 ... 

tat at* 

... 

■J 

W2M 

8,080 

212 

8,600 

1,183 


Total 

... 

4S5 

8,639 

9S5 

1,834 

7.555 

661 

40—49 



58 

8,307 

4,035 

147 

6,074 

3,179 

60—59 ... 

... 

,,, 

52 

3,109 

6,839 

119 

4,193 

6.6SS 

Co ana over 

•tt 

48 

ots 

9,001 

12G 

1,485 

8.3S9 


All ages 

... 

3,001 

4,411 

1,693 

6,021 

3,879 

1,100 


• Including Feudatory States. 





t 

CHUTIA NAGPUR.* 



Ages. 


* Hindus. • 

0 

Asiiusiic 

■ 



Un- 

married. 

Married, 

Widowed. 

Un- 

married. 

Married. 

Widowed. ' 

io—i4 ::: r.: ::: 

•at 

... 

9,189 

4,705 

829 

5,092 

88 

203 

9,873 

7,944 

118 

1,937 

9 

69 . 

Total 

... 

6,988 

8,960 

118 

' 8,908 

1,053 

39 

15-19 • ... 

20—24 

25-29 

30-39 

•a. 

1,103 

278 

128 

83 

8,453 

9,078 

8,141 

7,877 

439 

652 

1,731 

2,035 

3,855 
1,416 
640 
' 363 

5,984 

8,120 

8,665 

8,831 

861 

464 

605 

1,406 

Total 

•a. 

89S 

■ 8,388 

1,214 

1,563 

7,725 

707 

40-49 

50-69 

60 and over ... ... 

V'« 

•at 

61 

64 

40 

5,813 

3,834 

1,649 

4,186 

6,112 

8,405 

i 

267 

212 

169 

6,802 

5,316 

8,692 

2,041 

4,472 

7,139 

All ages 

... 

3,618 

4,802 

1,680 

4,984 

3,945 

1,071 


Including Feudatory States. 
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250. Infant 


marriage 


IsriKT 

FEMALES. 


SIAfiEIAOE AMONGST 


PrCCENTAOE OF MABBtED 
OIBLS unpebIOyeabs 
or AGE. 



Hindus. 

h 1 
Musalmans. 

Nor.TnBBX Bekoal 

... C‘78 

764 

Nastebn Bengal 

... <502 

4 -PC 

Westes Bengal 

... 11-G4 

7-83 

Noetii Biiiab 

... 1773 

8CG 

South Bihab 

... 10-81 

<577 


Hindus. 

Animistic. 

Obissa 

... 1*03 

•G2 

Chutia Naoi*ue 

... 8-29 

1*18 


amongst girls, that is, the marriage of children 
of less than ton years of age, although far more 
common than amongst boys, is less prevalent than 
might bo expected. In fact, like the predominance 
of females noticed in the second paragraph of this Chapter, it is found to an 
appreciable extent only in the -western half of tho province, that is to say, in 

Bihar ana Western Bengal. The 
marginal statement synoptically inter- 
compares this practise in the seven 
natural divisions of the Lower Pro- 
vinces for tho prevailing religions. 
It is a striking fact that not two in 
every hundred Hindu girls in Orissa 
nro married at ton years of age, and 
only seven in Northern and Eastern 
Bengal. Tho general abstention 
from infant marriage by Musalmans, 
especially in Eastom Bengal, is re- 
markable. The practice may bo said not to exist amongst tho non-Hinduized 
Era vidian tribes. 

251. The statistical examination of marriage practise amongst girls 

between ten and fifteen years of age, tabulated on 
Tdb age or female MABciAGE. f], c jnargij^ enables us to roughly ascertain the 

ago of marriage for tho areas ana religions given. Girls married under 
c ton years of ago are so few that 

they have little influence on the result, 
except in North Bihar. This age 
period consists of five years; conse- 
quently if 20 per cent, of the girls 
witliin it are unmarried, the average 
ago of marriage is eleven years, which 
is about the marriage age of the Musal- 
mans of Northern and Western Bengal. 
For Hindus in these subprovinces 
tho ago of marriago is eleven and- 
a-half in the former and ten years 
and ten months in tho latter. Musal- 
their girls at twelve years on an average, 
So docs the Hindu of Clrntia Nagpur, but 


Nobthebn Bekoal 
Nastebn Bo-gal 
Westeen Benoal 
Nobto Brian 
South Brian 


Obissa ... 
Chutia Nagfue 


Pebcentage or rNianniED 

OlELS IM5TV.EEN TEN AND 
rUTEEN TEABS 
or AGE. 

* - 

Hindus. 

Musalmans'. 

... 29*90 

22-36 

... 25-83 

40-08 

... 1CC1 

22-17 

... 3318 

4418 

in 85-19 

4664 

Hindus. 

Animistic. 

... 66-41 

92-84 

47-05 

79-41 


mans in Eastern Bengal marry 
and in Bihar a few months later, 
his follows in Bihar give their daughters in marriage a few months under 
twelve years. The Hindu girl of Orissa is married at thirteen years and four 
months, whilst the Dravidian maid- of tho same provinco chooses her partner 
for life at fourteen and-a-half. Her sister in Chutia Nagpur, who also has 
a will of her own in such matters, is more precocious and permanently bestows 
herself on the youth of her choice almost exactly on her fourteenth birthday. 

252. Colonel Dalton in his Ethnology of Bengal describes the aboriginal 
^ * young lady as joining in the question, not 

The oboto'.ot SWE 6TEB. unknown to European families — “Why don’t the 

men propose ?” and well she may do so. In Orissa as many as 15*2 per cent, 
of Hindu girls and 49 per cent, of the hill tribe girls between 15 and 20 
years of age are unwed. In Chutia Nagpur there is not much improvement, 
11 per cent, of tho Hindu girls and 38*5 per cent, of the Dravidian females 
between 15 and 20 years being spinsters. In these two provinces many a 
woman is condemned to a single life to a much later age. In Chutia Nagpur 

* _ 14 per cent, and in Orissa 16*8 per 

PeBCESIAGB OF UEMABBAraWOMEH, ^ q{ befcween 2 Q and 25 

years of age have failed to find a 
husband. In each decade over forty 
years of age a couple of old maids 
are found amongst every hundred 
women. The percentage of the un- 
married in Bengal Proper and Bihar 
amongst women over 15 and under 20 years of age is given on the margin. 


Northern Bengal 
Eastern Bengal 
Western Bengal 
North Bihar 
South Bihar 


Hindus. 

8-8 

1*2 

1-6 

6'4 

6*4 


MutalmanSi 

1-9 

20 

1- fi 

2 - 8 
99 


\ 
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Percentage op -meows 

AMONGST WOMEN, AGED — 
* 


It is interesting as showing the appreciable number of women in Bihair, Espe- 
cially Musalmanis, who, according to Indian, ideas, marry late. 

253. A very satisfactory result of census statistics is that they establish 

- n ft yrr that young widows, an object of pity in all times 

and countries, are very few, except amongst the 

Hindus of Bengal Proper. 1 
The marginal statement 
illustrates the fact. Every- 
where else the Hindu widow 
remarries as freely as a 
Musalmani ; in fact, as 
freely as the • non-Hindu 
tribes of the western hill 
districts. The smaller num- 
ber of widows amongst these 
Dravidian clans is not due to 
their remarrying.more often] 
than Hindus, but simply to 
virgin marriages being made 
so very much later in life; 
with the necessary result that widows are absolutely fewer at. twenty years 
of age. . 

The whole question of ^ widowhood had, however, better be postponed till 
the marriage customs of the individual castes are examined on subsequent pages. .- 

254. It is, at the same time, useful to exhibit hero the local variation 

„ in the number of widows, as an index of the areas, 

idow abhiage. i n which widow remarriage is practised. This is 

done in the table below: — 

^Percentage op widows amongst 

WOMEN AOED— . . ' • 


Northern Bengal 

t 

Eastern Bengal. 
Western Bengal , 
North Bihab 
Sooth Bihab 
Obissa 

Chdtia Nagpde 




0—9 

. 10—14 

15—19 

Hindus 


years. 

years. 

. years. 


•49 

, 4-28 

' 9-88 

Musalmans 


*29 

2-26 

3-63 

Hindus 


•37 

3-48 

9-23 

Musalmans 


•22 

1-48 

3-04 

Hindus 


•49 

4-29 

10-63 

Musalmans 


•28 

2-56 

6-83 

Hindus 


•71 

2-72 

3*92 

Musalmans 


•98 

1-80 

3-67 

Hindus 

••• 

•32 

1-99 

'3-85 

Musalmans 


•30 

1-53 

380 

Hindus 

Hi 

•8 

1-15 

3-68 

Animistics 

• •• 

•10 

•27 

1-60 

Hindus 


•32 

2-03 

• 4-39 

Animistics 


•09 

•69 

2-61 





20-24 

25—29 

30—39 

16-39 




years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

Northern Bengal ... 

f Hindus 
(. Musalmans 

••• 

• •• 

IB-59 

6-09 

24-11 

11-28 

41-58 

26-93 

23-04. 

11-96 

Eastern Bengal ... 

f Hindus 

• •• 

15-88 

25-41 

. 43-29: 

23-46 

{_ Musalmans 

• •• 

4-81 

895 

.22-63 

9-86 

Western Bengal ... 

C Hindus 
\Musalmans 

• •• 

• •• 

1762 

8'91 

25-86 

16-86 

42-39 

32-39 

24-12 

16-75 

North Bihab 

1 

f Hindus 


• "6-38 

8-88 ’ 

18-16 

9-08 

1 Musalmans, 

• •a 

678 

9-77 

12-10 

10-06 

Sooth Bihab 

C Hindus. 

••• 

‘ 6-48 

10-47 

20-52 

10-33 

i. Musalmans 

• •• 

6-55 

1089 

2092 

1054 

Obissa - ••• ... 

f Hindus _ 

• >• 

6-12 

9-48 

20-20 

9-86 

C Animistic 


S'Sl 

5-39 

11-82 

5-61 

Chdtia Naopdb 

f Hindus # 

(. Animistic 


6-52 

17:31, 

20-36 

12-14 


4-64 

6‘95. 

14-06. 

7-07 


This is a singularly interesting statement, but it requires looking into. 
The percentage of Hindu widows in all four age periods for all three subpro- 
vinces of Bengal- Proper are practically identical. As will afterwards appear, the 
average percentage of Brahman widows between 15 and 39 years of age is 26‘2 r 
and this caste unquestionably eschews widow marriage. It may, therefore, be. 
accepted that all Hindus in Bengal Proper and especially in Western. Bengal,, 
condemn and avoid this practise, . except the lowest castes. On the other hand,’ 
widow marriage is known to be approved by and established -amongst all-classes 
of Musalmans, particularly in Eastern Bengal. It is a most noticeable circum- 
stance that widows are less numerous-amongst the Hindus of North Bihar than 
amongst the Musalmans of Eastern Bengal, and' it maybe presumed that widow 
marriage also is even more prevalent. It is shown in. a, preceding paragraph 
that female marriage is very early in Bihar, so that numerous widows might 
, -reasonably be expected. Their comparative absence is a certain evidence of 
almost universal remarriage. Common though this practice is amongst the . 
Hinduized tribes of Chutia Nagpur, it is still more generally practised in 
Orissa. In the former province Hindu widows are 12*14 per cent; of the' 
women of full child-bearing age, that is, between fifteen and forty years of age,. 
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and only 9*85 poi- cent, in Orissa. In the formor area also the Animistic 
Dravidian tribes show 7*07 per cent, of their women of this ago, who have 
lost husbands, without finding another, whilst in Orissa the percentage is as 
extremely low as 0*01. ' 

. ‘ 255. The marginal statement arranges the subprovinces and religions of 

m the Lower Provinces accord- 

Tge " wmc,r 3tABmoE rBBrilts - ' ing to the degree, in which 

widow marriage is practised 
in them or by their ad- 
horents. It shows how very 
widespread is this custom. 
It is, in fact, condemned only 
by the priestly, writer and 
soldier castes and by some 
traders in all subprovinces, 
by the Nabasakhs or pure 
Sudras in Bengal Proper, 
and, in a less degree, by a 
few Hinduized tribes, such 
os the Chandal, Kochh and 
Kaibartta, who aro trying to. 
raise themselves in the Hindu 
social scale by a more exact 
observance of Hindu ordin- 
ances. This is a subject on 
which I have arrived at conclusions very much at variance with those adopted 
by my predecessor, Mr. Bourdillon, in the Census Report of 1881. In its 
paragraph 232. remarking on tiro whole of the Lower Provinces, ho speaks of 
widow marriage as “ virtually unknown,” and in paragraph 236 of “the almost 
entire absence of remarriage.” As a matter of fact, it is most common, and 
where it prevails is certainly a most potent factor in tho increase of inhabitants. 
It would seem that the offspring of virgin marriages in a very unhealthy country 
like Bengal is barely sufficient to maintain population, and that the areas, in 
which widow marriage prevails, and especially that tho communities, which 
adopt it, aro tho only ones that have a rapidly-increasing population. 

256. No comparison can bo attempted between the foregoing figures and 

those of marriage in Europe. Women in India, 
practically all marry and wod at so much a younger 
connubial relations for them present no one point, in which 
similarity with European statistics can be traced,. 
Even in regard to men I find only a single fact 
that will bear such treatment, viz., tho proportion 
of unmarried men between 25 and 40 years of 
ago. Tho comparison is made on tho margin for 
Hindus. Tho only countries, in which the propor- 
tion is any way similar’, aro Hungary and Bengal 
Proper. The universality of marriage by Hindu 
men in Bihar is as pronounced as its avordance in 
Jroland. 




Percentage of midon-s 

Widow marriage universal* 

nmongst women aged 

y 


16 to 89 years. 

Orissa 

Tho Animistic 


6’G1 • 

Cliulia Nagpur ...■ 

The Animistic 

IM 

7 ‘07 

TTidotc marriage praetited Iv all rlastet except 


a fete cf the highest Hindu castes . 



North Bihar 

... Hindus 


008 

Orissa 

••• ft 

»»• 

9-86 

Eastern Bengal 

... Jlusnlmans 

• •• 

9-86 

North Bihar 

Ml ft 

• II 

1006 

South Bihar 

... Hindus 

• •• 

1033 

Dilto 

... Husalmans 

• •• 

10-64 

Northern Bengal 

IM M 

Ml 

31-90 

Chulia Nagpur 

... Hindus 

III 

3214 

Western Bengal 

... Musalmnns 

• •• 

10-76 

TTidotc marriage forlidden except ly Mttsahnant 


and the letcest Hindu castes. 



Northern Bengal 

... Hindus 

• •• 

23-04 

Eastern Bengal 

Ml ft 

• •• 

23-45 

Western Bengal 

ff 

Ml 

21’12 


- CoMrjjnsos with Ennorc. 
ago, that the 

^Percentage of unmarried men he- 
ticecn 25 and 40 yeart of age to 
total male population of that age. 

Hikdus— 

. Bengal Proper ... 13 22 

33ili nr ••• M« 6-27 

' Orissa 7’4S 


’ Ireland 
Scotland 
Prussia 
Saxony 
’ Iiuugaiy 


52-21 

3131 

30-80 

22-63 

13-37 


MARRIAGE BY CASTE. 


257. We now approach the most interesting branch of sociologic statistics. 

derivable from the Census returns of 1891, figures, 
or^^Ksns'orYsM. 0 rBATBBE whose compilation has never before been attempted 

in India or perhaps in any other part of the world. 
In Chapter III, paragraph 28, I have described the extreme difficulty, which 
attached to the preparation of Abstraction Sheet XL This form showed for 
every block, and consequently for every village in the Lower Provinces, the 
entire population divided, caste by caste, into the married, the single, and the 
widowed of both sexes. As will appear hereafter, the information derivable 
from this primary discrimination of the members of each caste into three groups 
according to their .conjugal condition, is of a very striking kind; but Sheet XI 
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Thb Statistical Yalue of the 
Caste Mabeiage Table. 


and the Imperial Table D, based on it, went much further. They divided each 
group, the married, the single, and the widowed of each caste, into four sub- 
groups according to age, viz.— - 

(i) Those from birth to ten years of age, the period of childhood. 

(ii) Those from ten to fifteen years of age, the period of adolescence in 

India. 

(iii) Those from fifteen to forty years of age, the period of reproduction, 

particularly in females, and 

(iv) Those over forty years of age, which marks, especially for women, 

the decline of life. ■ 

It is apparent that by means of these statistics we can lo caliz e not only 
the area of infant marriage, as has been done in paragraphs 246 and 250 of 
this Chapter, but the castes that carry it to excess or discountenance it. We can, 
in fact, go further and trace out the castes, who are beg innin g to introduce it in 
areas, in which it did not before prevail. Advancing a step further the second 
group of figures gives us information the converse of that obtained from the 
first, and enables us to. determine the castes, which defer marriage to a 
later period than the average age of wedlock in any area. It also throws a 
directing light on the conditions of widowhood, which can be determined 
with much accuracy from the third group of figures, and with certainty from 
the fourth. ’ ’ 

258. Before entering into a detailed discussion of the results of Impe rial 

Table D,. it is necessary to state the manner in 
which its compilation was checked, and how far it 
is itself reliable. It may be observed from para- 
graph 27 of Chapter III that Abstraction Sheets I and XI were practically 
identical, except that the latter introduced the element of caste as well as re- 
ligion, age, sex, and conjugal condition, whilst Sheet I recorded age in much 
greater detail than Sheet XI. It was, however, easy by adding together the 
minor periods of Sheet I to compare them with the four large age-periods of 
Sheet XI. In other words, it was possible, for instance, to place the total number 
of Hindus, single, married, or widowed, males or females, in the five' quinquennial 
age periods from 15 — 19 years to 35 — 39 in Sheet I side by side with the persons 
of the same connubial status for all Hindu castes aged 15 — 39 years in Sheet XI, 
and ascertain their agreement or discrepance. This system of intercomparison 
was carried out in districts for every block, by means of the test slip, and sub- 
sequently in Calcutta for every ihdnd and for every religion. Almost absolute 
coincidence of statistics was obtained in the great majority of thdnds, but there 
was no hesitation in rejecting the figures of Sheet XI when almost absolute 
agreement with Sheet I did not appear. Thus eight thdnds in Midnapore with 
a population of 828,347 persons were rejected, six thdnds in Hugh with a 
population of 585,457, seven thdnds in Rungpur with a population of 795,287,. 
five thdnds in Nadia with a population of 386,856, three thdnds in Muzaffarpur 
with a population of 1,019,598, three thdnds in Maimansugh, four thdnds in 
Lohardaga, and so on. On the other hand, the compilation in Bankura, 
Birbhum, Jessor, Bogra, Dacca, Faridpur, Bakharganj, Chittagong, Noakhali, 
Tippera, Darbhanga, Saran, Champaran, Malda, Puri, Balasor, and Kuch Bihar 
was so excellent that every thdnd was accepted. In fact in the whole population, 
including Feudatories, of 74,673,824, it was found that the figures - of Sheet XI 
were thoroughly reliable for 64,242,391. 

259. It was also recognized that for purposes of caste enquiry the 

population of large towns afforded no sound basis. 
In aU there is an excess of males, and. a" deficiency 
of children, particularly of girls. Urban population 

was, therefore, for the most part, excluded. Moreover, as arguments based on, 
small totals would necessarily be erroneous, all castes containing less than one 
hundred individuals in a thdnd or less than one thousand in a district were dis- 
regarded. A further exclusion was applied to the immigrant, castes found in a. 
district if the number of men greatly exceeded the number of women, as this fact' 
was accepted as a proof of its members not being settlers. In this way most- 
Biliaris in Bengal Proper were struck out,- but Santalis, who are accompanied - 
in their migrations by their womenfolk, were - retained. It was hoped that: an 
examination of the figures regarding them would indicate how far their original 


TTbban and Migbant popula- 
tion EXCLUDED. 
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marriago customs arc modified by the example or influence of the castes, 
amongst whom they settle. Such could not be the case with Biharis, who are 
mostly birds of passago returning annually to their native villages in Bihar. It 
was, in fact, sought, as far as possible, to restrict enquiry into the marriage 
customs of all tribes and castes to rural tracts, in which they predominate, 
tracts, which were either their native countries or in which they haa established 
homes of some degree of poimnnence. With these remarks I proceed to 
examine tho marriage customs of the chief castes and tribes of the great natural 
divisions of tho Lower Provinces, reserving to the end of this Chapter some 
proposals as to tho best manner of carrying out these highly interesting 
enquiries at future censuses. 

200. In tho following tables, which illustrate tho statistics of marriage by 

means of a series of percentages, the method adopted 
SPMSUBIZEI> Is may bo summarized thus. Each sox is separately 
examined. For males four facts have been ascer- 
tained for each caste or tribe. 


A. — The percentage (») of married men , (ii) of single men, and (tit) of widowers 
to the total male population. 

Tho proportion of unmarried men, which varies from G7 per cent. 

amongst the Lnrka Kols or Hos of Singlibhum to 
Th 'P ro r art ''0» </ earned 2 1-G per cent. amongst tho Khatbes of North-East 

Bihar, indicates a striking divergence of marriage 
customs. The prenubial laxity of Dra vidian girls enables the men to avoid 
marriage till they arc well advanced in life and desire to found homes for their 
old age. Tho proportion of widowers is largest amongst tho upper classes, 
Brahmans, Knyasths, and Baniyos, to whom remnrriago is a source of heavy 
expense, whilst amongst tho lower orders remarriage is frequent, as it brings a 
new working member into the household. 


B. — The percentage of married men amongst males under 15 gears of age. 

This proportion, which varies from 0'5 per cent, amongst the. Karans 

of Orissa and 0*8 amongst the Baidyas of Eastern 
Jil ChUd marHa *' a ™ n3tl Bengal to 37-3 amongst the Goalas, 40-G amongst 

tho Dusadhs, and 50’3 amongst the Khatbes of 
North Bihar, shows tho degree in which child marriage. amongst boys is 
practised. 


0. — The percentage of unmarried men amongst males between 15 and 40 gears of 
age. 

This proportion, which varies from 55’2 per cent, amongst tho Hos 

of Singhbhum, 43’G amongst the Kayasths of 
me"? Tht ° 3e 0 f marr ' aoe amon 3 il Northern Bougal, and 40'0 amongst tho Bhutias of 

Darjeeling to 4'0 per cent, amongst the Dhanuks, 
3*1 amongst the Kcwats, and 2‘9 amongst tho Dusadhs of North-East Bihar, 
indicates how far tho upper castes aro influenced by prudential motives, or by 
the scarcity or costliness of brides, whilst for tho lower it does little but record 
the local custom. As there is so little male marriage under 15 years of age, 
this proportion also returns rather accurately the average age of marriage 
amongst men. There aro five quinquennia in the period, so that each 20 
in the percentage mean five years more above 15 years as the marriage 
age. Thus for the Hos it is 28f years and for the Dusadh only ten months 
over 15 years. 


D. — The percentage of widowers amongst married males over 40 gears of age. 

This proportion, when it is low, indicates the prevalence of remarriage 
_ . ... by males and, when large, shows that a second 

<’’> ^™W«**»* i5 rare i^ sought lor. It varies from 2 7-T 

per cent, amongst the Sadgops of Western Bengal to 5-9 amongst the Santals of ' 
that subprovince, and is generally high amongst the upper castes and the Naha*, 
sakhs or pure Sudras, for whom marriage is an expensive ceremony. 
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Caste ccstojts ijt eegabd to 261. Turning now to females, the information 
ixuau: uaeeiaoe. tabulated is more elaborate, being 

E. — The percentage (i) of married women, (it) of single women, and (iii) of 
widows to the total female population. 

These proportions statistically define the section of each caste, on 
, . which it depends for reproduction, and how far 
(i) Tit pnpirtionof productive that section is increased or diminished by the 

practise or avoidance of widow marriage. Married 
women vary amongst the better classes from 36*6 per cent, amongst the 
Kayasths of Northern Bengal and 42*8 amongst the Brahmans of Western 
Bengal to 49-5 amongst the Babhans of South Bihar and 51*6 amongst the 
Baniyas of North Bihar. The proportion is very much higher, in consequence of 
widow marriage, amongst the lower classes of Hindus, being 53*5 for the Koclihof 
Eastern Bengal and 52*6 for the Dom of Western Bengal, reaching its highest level 
in North Bihar with 64*4 per cent, for Goalas, 66*6 for Musaliars, and 67*7 for 
Dusadhs. The proportion of married women is low for all castes in Orissa and 
for all tribes in Chutia Nagpur, being 39*1 for Santals, 38*6 for Kharias, and 
only 29*8 for Hos. The proportion of widows is more fully examined under 
Proportion G. below. It varies from 38*7 per cent, amongst Kayasth women 
in Northern Bengal to 7*9 amongst the Kols of the Orissa Tributary States. 


F. — (i) The percentage of married women amongst females under 10 years 
of age. 

This proportion is the test of infant marriage. Omitting the 
. aboriginal tribes of Chutia Nagpur and Hill Orissa, 

(ti) r fan mamage. who practically abstain from this practise, we find 

that in Bengal Proper 22*7 of Teli girls of this tender age are married in 
Western Bengal, 16*3 of the Kochlis of Eastern Bengal, and 13*7 of the Sunris 
of Northern Bengal. In the same areas we find that the castes, who most 
avoid tlic infant marriage of their female children are, — in Northern Bengal, the 
Chain, only 3*7 per cent, of girls under ten years being married, the Brahman 
(4*0 ), and tho Bind (4*2); in Eastern Bengal, the Baidya (2*lper cent.), the 
Chnmar (2*5), and the Sudra (3*4); and in Western Bengal, the Kayasth (8*9 per 
cent.) and the Tiyar (9*3), the Brahman giving 10*9 per cent, of his girls in 
marriage beforo ten years of ago. In Bihar the north-east, including the 
districts of Purnca and Darbhanga and Bhagalpur and Monghyr north 
of the Ganges, is the stronghold of. infant, marriage, 47*3 per cent, of the 
Khatbc girls under ten years being married, 43*2 of the Kewats, 37*3 of the 
Goalas, 36 G of the Dusadhs, and 33*7 of the Dhanuks. The question will be 
further considered under the several subprovinccs. It need only be noticed 
here that amongst Brahman girls in this area, only 7*9 per cent, are married 
under ten years of age, 3*9 in North-West Bihar and 7*4 in South Bihar. Of 
Kavasth girls of this age, 7*1 per cent, are married in North-East Bihar, 4*4 in 
North-West Bihar, and 7*6 in South Bihar. In fact the Brahmans and Kayesths 
of Western Bengal practise infant marriage of girls more than their caste 
fellows in any other part of the Lower Provinces, a circumstance that explains 
the very active opposition offered by them to the Age of Consent Act. 


F. — (ii) The percentage of married women amongst females over 1 0 years and 
under 15 years of age. 

This proportion indicates tho lateness of female marriage and the average 

age at which girls arc married, as explained in 
' P f ‘- , S"S™rri.ig'anjxgti paragraph 251 of this chapter. The subject is com* 

plex, and I propose to examine it in detail for 
toch of the natural divisions of the Lower Provinces further on in this chapter. 
The proportion varies amongst Hindu castes from 11*6 amongst Karan women 
in 2‘M amongst Brahman women in Eastern Bengal, and 25*2 amongst 

Kr-.yo>*.h worjioa in North-West Bihar, to SS*5 amongst Pod women in Eastern 
B* 91*5 amongst Dhobi women in North-West Bihar, and 99*5 amongst 
Cbxd.i in North-East Bihar. The average ngCof. marriage in the above 

r.r^x* It marly U years fer the Brahman and Kayasth woman, and 14 J for 
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the Karan, being 10^ for the Pod and Dhobi, and 10 for the Groala. For the 
latter three castes, howcvor, the ago must bo reduced further in consequence of 
the largo number of girls under ten, who ore married. The higher the caste the 
later the marriage. 


F. — (Hi) The percentage of married women amongst females over 15 gears and 
under 40 gears , and 

(tv) Amongst females over 40 gears of age. 

Those two proportions arc valuable, principally as a check on the per- 
, „ . , cento ges in Cr., which examines the proportions of 

(in) The renamed in ok. widows at different ages. It will be found that, 

added to them, tho two rnnko up very nearly tho full number of women of cither 
ago to 100. Tlio first also indicates how far remarried widows increase the repro- 
ductive section of women. Thus amongst Chandal women in Eastern Bengal, 
aged 15 to 39 years, 07-9 per cent, are married, whilst amongst Binds they are 
80*6 per cent. In tho latter caste some 12 per cent, of tho married women have 
probably married twice. 


G. — The percentage of toidoios amongst married females — 

(i) Under 15 gears of age; 

(ii) Over 15 and under 40 gears; and 
(tit) Over 40 gears of age. 


TIC ALLY 

Bekoal. 


These three proportions localize tho practise of widow marriage and deter- 
mine tho degree, in which each casto adopts it. 
(r) The tipnifeanet of the pro- j n thjg connection tho Brahman caste may be taken as 
portion cf i.i oict. tho standard, as in no part of the Lower Provinces 

are they known to marry their widows, whilst in Eastern Bengal some castes 
that pretend to be Kaynsths, are suspected of doing so, whilst in Bihar the whole 
Rauniyar sub-caste of Baniyas make no secret of their adopting widow marriage 
as a part of their social system. Of thoso percentages very much the most 
important group is tho second, over 15 and undor 40 years. In it a proportion 
markedly less than that of Brahman widows in thosamo area positively establishes 
the existence of widow marriage. It will also bo generally found that the 
women of a casto, with a larger proportion of widows of this age than amongst 
Brahmans, marry at an earlier age than Brabmanis or their men at a later 
ago, both practises, which tend to the relative increase of widows. 

2G2. Tho remainder of this chaptor consists of a series of tabular statements 

which speak for themselves and need, in addition 
Mabbiaok rnAcnsB t ftatis- to what has been alroady stated in the foregoing 
stated fob JioBTnEBK paragraphs, only very summaiy comment on my 

part. The table on page 192 is a synopsis, so far as 
figures can illustrate them, of tho marriage customs of tho castes and tribes of 
Northern Bengal. 

There is little noteworthy in tho above statistics for men. Boy marriages 
are veiy few, tho averago ages, as shown by C, when men take to themselves 
wives, being 20 years for the lower castes, like Binds and Chains, about 24 for 
Brahmans, and nearly 26 for Kayasths. There is little remarriage, except 
amongst the Santals. Regarding women, it appears that infant marriage is 
inappreciable, except amongst Sunris. The Bhuimali girl marries at eleven 
years, as does the Groalini, the Jaliyani, the Chandalini, and the carpenter’s 
daughter. Tho Kaibartta girl marries some six months later, the Brahmini, 
the Kayasth girl, and tho Kochh girl at a few months under twelve, the Bind 
and the Chain a few months over, and the Santali girl near fourteen years of 
age. The Santals practise widow marriage without reserve, and it must be 
common amongst Binds, and not entirely absent from the Chain, Kochh, Jugi, 
and Tiyar castes. 

_ _ _ 263. A similar table for Eastern Bengal is 

Fob Eastebn Bengal. •___ ln o 

given on page.lyo. 

It thus appears that, with the single exception of the Kochh, the Hindu of 
Eastern Bengal is in no huny to many ; the Kaibartta, a provident peasant, 
being nearly 27 years of age before he takes a wife, the Kayasth 25, and the 
Brahman 24 years of age. Only one in every hundred Baidya, Brahman, *> ' • r 
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Kayastliboys under 15 years of age is married. Tlie Chamar and the Kochh is 
rarely -without a helpmate in his old age. Infant marriage of girls is much 
more prevalent than in Northern Bengal, but the gentry have little to do with it 
and leave it to Kochhs, Pods, Tantis, and Telis. Their girls, in fact, marry late 
according to Indian ideas, the Kayasth and Baidya at rather more than twelve 
years of age, and the Brahmini a couple of months under fourteen. Regard 
being had to the percentage of married girls under ten years, it appears that 
veiy few of the daughters of the Tanti, Teli, Pod, and Kapali caste pass that age 
unmarried. In fact, the child-wife is almost universal amongst all low castes, 
except the Chamar. There seems to be no widow marriage, except amongst 
Pods, Kochhs, and Chamars. The small percentage of widows amongst Baidyas 
is due to the late age of marriage in that case, a circumstance that also reduces 
the Brahman proportion below that of most Hindu castes. It must be remem- 
bered that the Kochh of Eastern Bengal is not the Rajbansi of Kuch Bihar, but 
the Kochh Mandai of Maimansingh. 

264. The table of marriage by caste for Western Bengal is printed on 
page 195. It is more full than the others! because 

ob estebn . jt jj as <j ea i no £ on ]y ^Rh the Hindu castes, but 

with several Hinduized tribes in that area. 


Here again the same facts come to light. It is only the sons of the lowest 
castes, of the Chamar, the Doin, the . Bhuimali, the Kaora, and the Pod, that 
marry as children or youths, whilst for the Brahman and^ the Kayasth the 
average age of marriage for males is over 23 years. Most of the pure Sudra 
castes, the Groala, Kumhar, Sadgop, Napit, Teli, and Tambuli, also marry after 
20 years of age, and the same is true of some of the more humble castes, such 
as the Dhopa and the Tanti, and of nearly all the semi-Hinduized tribes, like 
the Bagdi and the Bhumij, the Santal being the last of all to wed. These 
latter tribes are also noticeable for the small number of widowers amongst them. 
Their widows marry freely and so do the men, who have lost their first wives. 
There is a marked difference, however, from Northern and Eastern Bengal 
when we turn to women. Infant marriage is far more common, and the two 
percentages of girls under 10 and between 10 and 15 years who are married, 
proves that very few pass the immature age of ten without being married, 
except amongst the Bhumijs and Santals, who defer wedlock to nearly their 
fourteenth birthday. The Brahmans, Kayasths, and Baniyas show a bad 
example in this respect, and marry their girls far earlier than their caste-fellows 
in other parts of Bengal, and, in fact, as has already been noted in paragraph 
261 F(i) above, are in this respect more backward than the Brahmans and 
Kayasths of Bihar. In regard to widow marriage, it is evidently forbidden 
amongst all pure Sudras and by many of the less clean castes, such as Dhopas, 
Sumis, Tantis and Tiyars, being in vogue amongst Hindus only by Chamars, 
Doms, Kurmis, Mals and Kaoras. The Dravidian tribes, whether Hinduized 
or not, all many widows without hesitation. Widows are particularly numer- 
ous amongst Sadgops and Telis, in consequence of the very early age at which 
female children marry, whilst men defer their marriage markedly, in the case 
of Sadgops, to an average of about 23 years. The proportion of child-wives 
boing higher in Western Bengal than in any other part of Bengal Proper, the 
percentage of child-widows is also larger. 

265. The statistics of marriage for Bihar have been worked out in much 

detail. Its physical division into two great regions 
Fob Bihab. Ditiboekce of to the north and south of the Ganges suggested a ■ 
East asd Noeth-Wst EibaT*" natural distinction, but a short examination of the 

figures for North Bihar also presented a marked 
divergence in marriage practiso to east and west of the frontier between Mu- 
zaffarpur and Darbhanga. North-East Bihar is the home of the Ojhas or Maitbil 
Brahmans, and they scorn to have inculcated on the Hindus of that region the 
imperative importance of infant marriage. Their groat influence is well known, 
and it is improbable that an excessivo obedience to this ordinance would have 
jp-own up, ns it lias done, amongst tho lower castes, who havo no difficulty in 
finding husbands for their daughters and no dearth of females, without somo 
religious pressure. The three tables on pages 196, 197 and 198 illustrate for 
North-East. North-West, and South Bihar tho local marriage practises, which 
differ from one another and from those of Bengal Proper. 
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and Kahar,. but billy on an average a month br two later* The Dhanuk girl 
.marries earlier than females in any other large caste in this area, though a year 
later than girls of low caste in North-East Bihar. It is unnecessary to tabul at e 
the figures for South Bihar. The third of the large statements on the preceding 
pages shows that for the higher castes the age of female marriage is very simi- 
lar to, but somewhat earlier than, that of the same castes' in North-East Bihar,' 
whilst for the lower castes it is similar toj but somewhat later than, that of the 
humbler castes of North-West Bihar. 

One of the most marked results of the greater equality of age of bride and 
(fa) warn bridegroom amongst the patrician dans of North 

Bihar is that they show a much smaller percentage 
of widows than amongst the upper classes of Bengal Proper, a result, which 
is aided by a healthier climate. Excluding the four castes of Brahmans, 
Babhans, Kayasths and Rajputs widow marriage is evidently met with in every 
caste, though seemingly least common amongst Baniyas in North-East Bihar. 
The Gangautas, a largish tribe in BhagalpurandPumeaon the borders of Bengal 
Proper, also seem to eschew the practice, influenced probably by Bengali example 
and, like their Kochh neighbours, by a desire to raise themselves in the social 
scale.. In the whole of the Bihar province the Musahars of the north-eastern 
area, with only 5 -5 per cent, of widows amongst women between - 15 and 40 
years, are the most addicted to widow marriage. The Tharus of Champaian 
and the Dhobis, Lohars, and Dusadhs of North-West Bihar follow them very 
olosely in this respect. ^ 

266. It is a long flight from Bihar to Orissa, and the change in marriage 

_ „ custom is not less far-reaching. The Statistics for 

ofi v>eissa. Orissa are embodied in the statement on page 201. 

Child marriage amongst males is unknown and boy marriage is ex* 
tremely infrequent. Like the writer caste in other parts of the: Lower 
Provinces, Karan men show a good example of prudence, their average age 
of marriage being over 25 years. For no caste is it lower than 21 years, 
and generally 23 years of age. Amongst women the reproductive section is 
smaller than in any other subprovince. Infant marriage is very rare, except 
amongst Brahminis, and the age of marriage is remarkably high, except in the 
priestly caste. . The Karan girl marries at 14| and the Kandh, Gond, San- 
.tal, and Savar of the hills nearly at 15 years; the girls of the great agricul- 
.tural tribe of Chasas at 13 years and 10 months ; of the equally large cow- 
herd caste at 13 years and 3. months ; the Guria or confectioner and the Tanti 
or weaver girl marrying exactly at 13 years. Widow, marriage is universal, 
except amongst Brahmans and Karans, but the Khandaits are beginning to 
disavow it. The number of young widows amongst Karans, however, is small, 
in consequence of the lateness of female marriage amongst them. 

267. The last great subprovince is Chutia Nagpur, and its caste marriage 

table follows that of Orissa. The most noticeable 
Poe Chutia Nagpub. f aC £ S j n the foregoing statement are the remarkable 

lateness of marriage amongst the Hos of Singhbhum and the early marriage 
amongst the castes of Hazaribagh, especially the Koeri and Teli, and 
amongst the Baniyas and Brahmans of Lobardaga, in which practice they 
follow the usage of the Hindus of Bihar. The Rajput marries comparatively 
late. Am ongst Dravidian tribes the Oraon man marries earliest, nearly five 
years earlier than the Munda, The Bhumij comes next to the Ho in lateness 
of mar riage, but the Hinduized Bhuiya has adopted Hindu custom. In regard 
to female marriage it appears that half the Ho women between 15 and 40 
years are unmarried, which proves the average age of marriage to be over 27 
years of age, or later than in England. It seems also that in one hundred 
women over 40 years of age, eight women of the Ho tribe are unmarried and 
probably die without finding a husband. The Hindu castes follow the Bihar 
practice, of early marriage, but the Rajput girl of Lobardaga is given in 
wedlock at 12 years of age. Thirteen and-a-half is the general marriage age 
-for girls of the aboriginal tribes, but the Bhuiya, Oraon, Agana and Kurmr 
give their daughters, in. marriage- a little under 13 years. Widow marriage is- 
generally practised, except by Brahmans, Rajputs and Baniyas, but the Bhuiyas, 
Bhumijs and Kahars are seemingly beginning to imitate their more respectable- 
Hindu neighbours .. * 
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263. The tribes of Darjeeling require separate consideration. Their mar- 
Fob Dabjeeling. - riage statistics are tabulated below : — 


Castes asd Teibes. 
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A.— Percentage to total male population -* 











(i) Of married men — 

45-2 

57*3 

46*5 

41-3 

41-3 

47-5 

40-0 

437 

411 

41-6 

(H) Of e ingle men 

52*4 

40*4 

51*5 

56-0 

56-9 

407 

51-4 

51*4 

57-0 

53-5 

(iii) Of widowers 

2-4 

2*3 

2*0 

21 

1-8 

2-8 

17 

1-9 

1-4 

1-9 

B.— Percentage of married men amongst 
males under IB gears of age 

0-7 

4*9 

1*5 

0‘S 

0-5 

1*8 

1-6 

1-2 

0-6 

0-6 

C.— Percentage of unmarried men amongst 
males betteecn IS and 40 gears of age... 

40'0 

21*0 

29*6 

34-6 

35-3 

307 

35*3 

30-9 

32-9 

32*2 

D.— Percentage of teidoteers amongst married 
males orer 40 gears of age 

9-5 

4*0 

0*4 

10-6 

9-4 

9-4 

6-9 

7-9 

8-9 

9‘6 

FEMALES. 






- 





E.— Percentage to total female population— 











(i) Of married women ... 

47‘S 

50*0 

45*9 

43-2 

43-4 

46-8 

43-2 

47-2 

437 

42*2 

(ii) Of single women 

43*2 

35*3 

4G*6 

50-4 

43-5 

43-3 

4S4 

45-9 

43-2 

50-6 

(iii) Of widows ... 

9*0 

8*7 i 

6*5 

6-4 

87 

0-9 

8-4 

69 

87 

7-2 

•F.— Percentage of married women amongst 
females— 











(i) Under 10 yearn of age 

0*2 

1*0 

0*6 

... 

0-2 

0-3 

0*3 

0 - i 

••• 

... 

■ (ii) Orer 10 and under 15 years of age ... 

4*6 

51*2 

14*8 

50-1 

3*3 

7-8 

67 

4*6 

47 

8-3 

(iii) Orer 15 and under 40 years 

74*1 

6ST 

66*2 

767 

76-4 

71*4 

697 

81-8 

767 

777 

(iv) Orer 40 years ... 

63*5 

GS'3 

G21 

33-0 

60-1 

63*3 

C27 

63*8 

61-6 

E5-5 

G.— Percentage of tcidoics amongst married 
females— 











(i) Under 15 years of age 

... 

4*1 

... 

S3 

5-7 

... 

27 

.M 

4-5 

4-3 

(ii) Orer 15 and under 40 years 

0'S 

7*8 

4-0 

3-6 

6*8 

6-4 

67 

4-8 

6-0 

77 

(iii) Orer 40 years 

30*2 

S1*G 

37-4 

33-9 

337 

317 

87-5 

S3-4 

37-8 

31-4 


Bhutia and Lepcha men marry at 25 years of age and Brahmans at 20, the 
Gurung, Khambu and Limbu at 24, and the other tribes at 23 years. The 
infant marriage of girls may be said not to exist. In fact the age of marriage 
for girls is generally very little under 15 years, except for Brahmans and Gu- 
rungs, whose daughters are single only up to 12£ years. The Kshatriya girl 
marries a couple of months over 14 years. Widow marriage seems to be universal, 
but, as it is a known fact that the majority of the tribes consist of immigrants 
in the prime of life, the number of widows is necessarily small, and no argu- 
ment can be based on their proportion. 

269. The following statement, though not exhaustive, presents the mar- 
riage proportions of the leading sections of the 
Hindu commercial class in Bengal and Bihar: — 


Fob the tbadikg castes. 
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A.— Percentage to total mate population— 



• 










(i) of married men ... ™ .L 

40-2 

427 

417 

45*2 

527 

437 

55-2 

517 

52*2 

537 

517 

527 

(ii) of single men ... _ 

517 

527 

497 

479 

339 

41-4 

23*0 

337 

♦07 

407 

407 

437 

(iii) of widowers ... .„ 

57 

57 

67 

C9 

87 

5*9 

57 

5*9 

67 | 

67 

5*4 

47 

A-Pfitfrifaje of married mm amongst 
mates imatr 15 years of aye N . — 

17 

17 

17 

27 

9*2 

*7 

237 

87 

15*1 ! 

9*8 

147 

201 

of unmarried men amongst 
malts brttrecn ZS and 40 years of age^ 

SI'S 

S37 

27-4 

•s-i 

177 

1S7 

1S7 

11-4 

-1 

209 

127 

Ml 

IX—reremtage of tridoteers amongst married 
males orer 40 years of age .. „ 

157 

197 

227 

217 

20-5 

1E7 

19-5 

167 

l 

177 | 

137 

167 

11*4 . 
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A.— Percentage to total female population— 














(i) of marriod women 

<»• 

42*3 

42‘2 

42*1 

437 

55*4 

60*0 


401 

631 

483 

531 

55*4 

(fl) of single women 

... 

27‘fl 

27-3 

23-1 

20‘0 

20*8 

233 


213 

26*8 

20*1 

29*7 

23*3 

(iii) of widows ... 


30-1 

30‘5 

31-8 

35*4 

23*8 

201 


23*0 

m 

223 

17*2 

a*3 

It,— Percentage of married i comen amongtt 
females - 













(i) under 10 fears of ago 

... 

R| 

53 

10-1 

12*2 

14*5 

8*6 

12*0 

m 

2. VO 

C*0 

8*6 

193 

(ii) oror 10 and under 15 fears of ago 

••• 

Rb 

73*2 

81-8 

87*3 

75*9 

60 *6 

53*2 

C33 

Cll 

!«» 

69‘C 

60*8 

(iii) oror 15 fears and under 40 fears 



73-8 

C3‘4 

CS'8 

80*0 

84*4 

83*1 

85*1' 

78*6 

827 

887 

79*8 

(iv) over 40 years ... 

..a 

17-3 

17'5 

18’2 

17*4 

8 C*2 

41*8 

51*5 

23*3 

M3 

40*4 

43*3 

507 

C,— Percentage of widows amongst married 
females — 













(i) under 15 f oars of ago 

... 

4-3 

3-4 

jjgCl 

4*3 

5*2 

3*4 

4*3 

33 

73 

7*2 



(ii) over 15 and under 40 fears ... 

... 

21-0 

25'5 


30*0 

187 

14*3 

13*8 

14*0 

18*5 

5*0 



(iii) over 40 fears 

...j 

62'0 

8215 

81‘7 

82*5 

63*5 

673 

433 

70*5 

m 

59*4 

53*2 



' The almost exact agreement of these statistics for Subamabaniks and 
Gandhabaniks in Eastern and Western Bengal clearly establishes the fact that 
marriage practice is a matter of local custom and does not vary with the caste. 
The male members of these trading guilds marry nearly two years later to the 
east than to the west of the Bhagirathi, and their girls a year later. Both 
condemn widow marriage, but.the lateness of marriage in the eastern groups 
makes young widows proportionately fewer. In Bihar, child marriago of boys 
and girls is very common amongst all Baniya castes, especially amongst the 
Barnawars and Sindurias. Judged by. the percentages amongst Brahmans, the 
Adrakhi section do not seem to permit widow marriage, though Mr. Risley 
states that such is the case. All the other groups probably follow this practice, 
the Mahuris of South Bihar and the Barnawars of North Bihar to a small 
extent, but the Rauniyars of North Bihar as much as many very low castes.' 
The small percentage of widows amongst Barnawars in South Bibar strongly 
suggests their remarriage. The same suspicion arises against Sindurias, north 
and south of the Ganges, from the small . percentage of widows over 40 years 
of age and the very large proportion of married women, over 55 per cent, of 
the total females of the caste. 

270. The marginal statement presents interesting examples of divergent 

marriage practice in different sections of the same 
tribes. It intercompares the statistics of mar riage 

of the Maghs of Chit* 
tagong with those of 
the same people in 
Bakharganj and those 
of th e Ra jbansi Kochh 
of Kuch Bihar with 
similar figures for 
the Paliya Kochh of 
Dinajpur. Amongst 
Maglis it appears that 
the men marry later 
in Chittagong than 
in Bakharganj, whilst 
the converse is true of 
girls, hardly any girl 
in Bakharganj being 
wed under 15 years 
of age, whilst 13 years, 
and 9 months is the 


Fob Maghs and Kochhs. 
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A,— -Percentage to total male 
population— 

(i) of married men 

Si *9 

400 

37*8 

42*4 

(ii) of single men 

62'o 

66*6 

65*4 

53*2 

(iii) of widowers 

25 

6*4 

6*8 

4*4 

P.— Percentage of married 

0*5 

0*6 

1*1 

22 

men amongst males un- 
der 15 year 8 of age. 

C. — Percentage of unmarried 

42*2 

33*9 

41*4 

33*8 

men amongst males be- 
tween 15 and AO years 
of age. 
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D. — Percentage of widowers 
amongst 'married males 
over ■iO years of age. 

10-4 

16-3 

23-8 

140 

FEMALES. 





A.— Percentage to total female 





population— 





(i) of married women ... 

38-8 

42-1 

401 

45*6 

(ii) of single women ... 

88'7 

60-6 

307 

36-7 

(iii) of widows 

224 

7-3 

29*2 

178 

B.— Percentage of married wo- 





m cn am ongst fern ales— 





(il under 10 years of age 

07 

0-3 

8-8 

8-4 

(ii) orer 10 and under 16 

2C'6 

21 

69*3 

60*1 

years of age, 

(iii) orer 16 years and nn- 

76-6 

80*1 

68-9 

84*1 

der 40 years. 

(IV) over 40 years. 

23-3 

669 

182 

34*3 

C.— Percentage of ividows 





amongst married fe- 
males— 





(i) under 16 years of ngo 

4-4 

Ml 

6-3 

48 

(ii) orer 16 and under 40 

17-3 

6-1 

S0-6 

13-6 

years 

(iiij over 40 years 

71-4 

323 

81*6 

66-5 


average in ChitUv- 
gong. The greatest, 
distinction, hoy/over, 
is in regard to widow 
marriage, which in 
ver y prevalent 
amongst the Maghs of. 
. ahharganj, hut rare 
in Chittagong. Tn 
the former area the 
Maghs are a very 
small community, sur- 
rounded by a strange 
people and far re- 
moved from their 
tribe fellows in 
Burma. A wife is 
probably often diffi- 
cult to find, and the 
marriageable widow 
is not long left single. 
Amongst the Kochhs* 
a similar divergence of 
practice,, though for 
veiT different reasons, 
is observable. The 
Rajbansi of Kuch 
Bihar, who is strug- 
gling hard to raise 
himself in the Hindu 
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A.— Percentage to total female population— 










(i) of married women 

87-2 

18’8 

41'2 

45*5 

417 

44*0 


‘ 471 

62*7 

(ii) oi single women 

201 

U7 

18-9 

28*6 

85*5 • 

32*3 


29*8 

26*4 

(iii) of widows 

427 

69 '5 

89-9 

25*8 

237 

‘23*7 

| 22*4 

231 

207 

B,— Percentage of married women 

amongst females— 


t 








(i) nnder 10 years of age 

81 

4-6 

121 

91 

2*3 

-.07.. 

i , 11*4 

5*5 

141 

(ii) over 10 and nnder 15 years of age 

66-8 

50-4 

921 

67*5 

70*5 

34*3 

62*8 

64*8 

657 

(iii) over is years and under 40 years 

’ CO'S 

33‘0 

717 

771 

81*0 

747 
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C.— Percentage of widows amongst mar- 
ried females— 
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731 
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Sob-Caste. 


THE NUMBER 'OF SUB-OASTES. 


Names or Castes. 


It is evident that Baisnahs are to all intents a regular caste in Western 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orislsa. The same is true of Sannyasis in both Bengal and 
Bihar, and of Atiths and Gosains. All these sects seem to be polygamous, except 
in Western Bengal, and in their age of marriage closely follow the practice 
of the ordinary Hindu castes, amongst whom they live. The Baisnahs of 
Eastern Bengal receive a large contingent, from the widowed of both sexes, 
there being only 18 - 8 per cent, of married women and 69’8 per cent, of 
widows amongst females of this sect in that area. This circumstance points 
to their being a mere aggregate of persons, and especially of women, who 
have rejected caste as a moral restraint and are casteless because disreputable. 
In Northern Bengal also the fallen widow appears veiy often to find refuge in 
Vishuvism. Married men, who have abandoned their wives, seem proportion- 
ately very numerous amongst Baisnahs in Bengal Proper. 

272. Tabulation sheet 1Y recorded not only caste, but the subdivisions 

of each caste. The results, however, were not very 
satisfactory, and they have not been printed. Impe- 
rial Table D only shows 
in its second column the 
number of sub-castes 
found in each revenue 
Division of the Lower 
Provinces. A few of 
these statistics are given 
on the margin. It is 
easy to imagine the size 
of the volume or volumes 
which would be needed 
if only the totals of each 
sub-caste were printed 
in district detail. There 
was, however,, another 
objection to their pub- 
lication, besides ex- 
pense. It was found 
that they were of very 
littlo value, except as a 
list of the names of the 
subdivisions. The num- 
ber of persons of un- 
specifiedsub-caste under 
every casto except the 
highest, such as Brah- 
mans, Knyasths, Rajputs, &c., nearly always largely exceeded those, who . 
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returned sub-cnstc. For instance, tlio parent mnjority of blacksmiths gave their 
caste as Ivainar and their sub-enslo ns Knmar also. It was, however, found that 
very often tlio lower the caste, the greater the number of sub-divisions. Tlio 
meanly born Hindu is never weary of pretending to some little superiority 
ever liis caste follows, and ns evidence of it calls him by some title derived from 
tho upper classes or from his own imagination. The statistics of sub-casto bavo 
been preserved in manuscript. 

273. In tho introduction to his Cartes and Tribes of Bengal, pngo xc, 

Mr. Rislcy suggests that infant marriage lmsits origin 
Tnt one . in or intant mas. in tho practice, known ns hypergnmy, which “compels 
siAor. Mb. KisietV rncont or nnmn ( 0V * c d his daughter witli a member of a group, 

equal or superior m rnnlc to Ins own, wiiilc he 
himself may take his wife from a group of inferior standing.” He argues that 
the girls of tho highest group arc placed at a great matrimonial disadvantage, 
l>y being debarred from seeking husbands in a lower group, whilst the mar- 
riageable men of their own rank nro reduced in numbers, by being carried oil 
by^brides of lower degree. It, therefore, behoves their fathers to lose no 
time in securing for them boys of the highest group before their less high- 
born rivals can intervene. Tho proposition seems eminently truthlike, although 
it overlooks the almost universal practice amongst civilized peoples for men 
toseck for wives of a social station higher than their own. Statistics, however, 
do not bear it out in Bengal. Hypergnmy in any really cfiicient degree exists 
only amongst tho upper castes, which in tho foregoing paragraphs have been 
abundantly shown to marry their daughters Inter than any oilier members of 
Hindu society. Tho hypergamous castes, in fact, generally avoid infant 
mnrrinco. 


Me. Sr«nntt>’5 
rttKiiirr jcevivai- 


inroEt or 


A stcr.««ET cojirmtEST 

CASTE ENDOOiKT. 


27-1. In discussing the above theory of the cause of immature wedlock, 

Mr. Rislcy successfully combats another explana- 
tion, which is thus stated by Mr. Ncsficld: — “In 
the oldest typo of society a woman was exposed to 
a double evil — tlio slain of communism within her own clan, so Ion" as slie 
remained there, nnd the risk of forcible abduction into an alien clan, where she 
becamo the wife-slave of tho man who captured her. And herein, I think, lies 
the secret of the seemingly irrational and certainly unnatural custom of tho 
Hindus, by which a girl is betrothed at six or eight and married at ten or eleven.” 
Mr. Rislcy very effectively points out that Hindu society “ as depicted in tho 
Rig and Atharvn Vedas,” long before it adopted infant marriage, had “ got far 
beyond the stage of communal marriage and forcible abduction of wives;” 
adding that “ courtship of a very modern tvpo was fully recognized, ” and as a 
matter of fact, oven Brahmans married freely with women of far lower caste. 

275. It is, therefore, necessary to find a third theory, and it seems to mo 

that infant marriago in India is simply an exag- 
gerated form of tho precaution common to all peoples, 
who hnvo adopted tho system of. parental selection 
or manage dc convenance. Child marriage, — it is proved that infant marriage 
exists to a very limited extent — is a necessary complement or corollary of 
caste organization. When tho Institutes of Manu became the social law of the 
Hindus, and tho idea of tho supreme degradation involved in a marriage outside 
the caste group grew into an universal social axiom, a degradation, which damned 
not only tho individual, but her or his parents and tho whole family, things 
matrimonial hnd reached a degree of importance too great to allow them to 
dopend on tho faucies of a love-sick maiden. A woman will, it is said, go to 
the end of tho world for the man sho loves, whatever liis rank in popular esteom, 
and tho Hindu father, like au European parent, would probably have been often 
willing to let her havo her own way and lio in tho bed sho bad made for herself, 
if sho alone wero concerned. But, when it was in tho power of every girl 
to bring more than disgrace, in fact, social and religious ostracism, on her 
family, it was highly desirablo that sho should bo fitted with a help-mate of the 
right caste nnd of the most reputable section, of tho caste available, before she 
became old enough to look around her and fix her affections on some undesirable, 
it might be some absolutely ruinous, alliance. The existing stato of things bears 
out this view. In tho upper castes, in which a girl is .properly looked after and 
secluded from dangerous acquaintances within tho women’s apartments, it is safe 
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to leave hot unmarried till, with Asiatic prccociousnoss, she is an. adult ; but in 
the lower orders, particularly amongst tiro labouring castes of Bihar, whoso 
women go about openly and. work in the holds, it is imperatively necessary to 
anticipate the period of budding womanhood. The practico of infant marnago 
amongst Dusadhs, Musahars and Chamars is meaningless without this explana- 
tion. The soxos aro in very ovon proportion. There is no lack of material 
for husbands or wives. At tho samo timo pcoplo, that allow their girls a great 
deal of liberty, in the way of freedom from tho personal restraint of the zandnd, 
but who may lose caste, which oven to a Dom means a vory great deal, by 
any vagaries in their connubial arrangements, must apply anothor safeguard 
against family disgraco. It is necessary to marry their daughters as children 
and not to wait to a period when great risk would bo inevitable. Amongst 
Musalmans also, and for tho samo reason, it is statistically proved that the 
higher tho family rank, tho later tho marriage of girls and, conversely, the lower 
its position, the earlier the ago of wedlock. As observed in a previous para- 
graph, religious influence may sometimes produco an exaggeration of the 
practice and girls bo married as actual infants, as is the case in North-East Bihar; 
but, broadly speaking, it seems cortain that tho age of female marriage is regulat- 
ed by the necessities of precaution alone. It is a custom as far removed from 
being “irrational” and “unnatural,” the epithets Mr. Nesfield applies to it, as 
any social law can bo. It is eminently wise, considering tho objects in view, 
and acts as a kindly protection of girls against their own possibly wayward fancies. 

276. The marriago statistics recorded in tho foregoing statements afford 

no evidence of the existence of the practice, known 
Kulinisu. ng TCnli nis m, by which a Brahman of high rank 

marries many wives, usually of a lowor section than his own, the alliance being 
' sought by tho parents of tho girls 

for tho sake of the social distinction 
it confers on tho family, and for 
which they are ready to pay the 
polygamous husband handsomely. 
In fact, as shown on the margin, 
married Brahman men generally 
exceed married Brahman women, 
tho only sub-provinces in which this 
is not the case being North-West Bihar and Orissa. Tho excess of married males 
in Northern Bengalis due to the great number of immigrant Brahmans from the 
west and east of Bengal Proper, who go there in search of clerical and profes- 
sional employment, unaccompanied by their wives. Tho Brahman caste is subject 
to much uncertainty in all parts of the province in consequenco of the migra- 
tory habits of its men. Moreover, there is reason to believe that many married 
immigrants into Bengal Proper from Bihar and the North-Western Provinces, 
who are not Brahmans, describe themselves as such. This is undoubtedly the 
case with Babhans and may be with other castes. The manner of com- 
piling Imperial Table D also detracts from the value of its figures in this respect. 
As stated in paragraph 259 above, urban population, which always shows 
an excess of men, was excluded. Towns, by the nature of the occupations 
they afford, naturally attract many married Brahmans, whose wives remain 
in their village homes. Such persons have been omitted in the calculations 
of marriage by caste. If they had been included, they would have raised 
the percentage of married Brahman men still higher. On the whole, there- 
fore, it inay be said that Kulinism exists only to a very limited extent. In 
fact, as is generally known, public opinion is very hostile to the practice, and 
seems to have either suppressed it or nearly succeeded in doing so. 

The Mabbiage pbactibes op 277. The table, on page 209 presents statistics 
Mttbalhans. for Musalmans similar to the foregoing. 

Although the preparation of the figures on which the above table is based, 
their abstraction, tabulation, and final compilation,' cost' one-fourth part. of the 
total expenditure on Imperial Table D, or about Rs. 30,000, the results are 
very meagre. It can only be broadly deduced -that Muhammadans of the upper 
classes marry later and practise widow marriage less than the lower orders of 
the same community. Although in Bengal Proper;the Shaikh is usually a p< 
cultivator, he ranks above the Jolaha or weaver. In Eastern Bengal the Sha 


Percentage of the mabbied amongst Brahmans. 
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"Western Bongal 
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Proportion of married Musal man 
women to 1,000 married Musalman 
men 

In 1881. 

In Pattern Bengal — 


In 1891. 


young man marrios at about 21 years of ago and tho Jolalia two years earlier, 
whilst tho Jolalia girl is married at 1 1 years and the Shaikh girl a month or two 
over 12 years. Ton per cont. of tho former under ten years of age arc given 
in marriago and less than fivo of tho latter. Much the same state of things exists 
in other parts of Bengal Propor, hut, as noticed before, the age of wedlock is 
lower in YVostem Bengal, tho local practico being probably influenced by Hindu 
oxamplo.’ In Bihar, Hindu custom lias a similar effect, infant marriage of both 
boys and girls being common amongst all sections of Musalmans, especially in 
tho functional groups or quasi-castes of Dhobis and Dlmuias. Widow marriage 
is also far moro frequent amongst these servilo classes than amongst the local 
Musalman gentry of Moghuls and Patlums. These two high-bred groups also 
marry their daughters voiy much later, ns many as 55 per cent, of girls between 
10 and 15 years of ago being still unwed, a fact that indicates nearly 13 years 
of ago as being tho ago of marriage. In Orissa, again, the practico of Musalmans 
is hardly distinguishable from tlmt of Hindus, youths unci girls marrying late, 
girls at about 14 years of ago. 

278. Tho numhor of married Musalman men in British territory in 1891 
, r _ was 5,41‘i,0G9 to 5,580,980 married Musalman 

Unuuu» tawnr. , vomcn ’ Tho proportion, therefore, of married 

womon to 1,000 married men was 1,032. In 1881 it was ascertained to he 1,033. 

It may bo assumed tlmt amongst every 
thousand married Musalman men 32 have 
two wives. There is an appreciable excess 
of married women in every district, except 
15, in 12 of which the sexes practically 
balanco ono another, there being a very 
small preponderance of males. In only 
tlireo areas is the excess of married males 
marked, viz., in the 24-Parganas, Calcutta, 
and Darjeeling, all centres of active immi- 
gration. Mr. Bourdillon in 1881 examined 
this question in ten districts in which 
Muhammadans “form the main element in 
the population.” Tlioy arc given in tho margin with tho proportions in that 
year and in 1891. Tho explanation of theso figures given in Mr. Bourdillon’s 
report, paragraph 256, is unquestionably accurate. Chittagong and Foakhali 
supply sailors to ocean-going vcssols in great number, leaving their wives behind. 
The same fact affects Dacca, Faridpur, and Maimansingh in a less degree, whilst 
the excess of married women in tho other districts may bo accepted as the 
measure of tho polygamy in Bengal Propor. The report of 1881, however, does 
not notice the great excess of Musalman wives in tho Patna Division, thero being 
474,143 in 1881 to 437,354 husbands, or 1,084 married women to 1,000 married 
men. The proportion lias risen in 1891 to 1,141, tho number of married men, 
437,433, being almost entirely unchanged, whilst wives have increased to 498,952. 
There is a great deal of emigration from this area, and these figures prove that 
Musalmans participate in it to a degree quite commensurate with their numbers. 
It is also possible that there is moro Musalman polygamy in Bihar than in 
Bengal, but until the religion of migrants has been ascertained, little beyond 
the broad fact that about 3 per cont. of the whole number of Musalman married 
men have two wives can he asserted. 

279. The foregoing statistics, valuable as they no doubt are, have been 

TiV/iwcortm obtained at a price in money and labour which 

ow * may be fairly described as excessive., The actual 
outlay in the preparation of Imperial Table D was at least a lakh and-a-quarter 
of rupees. It has been shown above how little has been derived from the 
Rs. 30,000 expended in compiling it for Musalmans. Some Rs. 10,000 were 
also incurred in working up Table D for municipal areas, with the result 
that the figures obtained had to be rejected for the reasons stated in para- 
graph 259. It remains to consider how far the Rs. 85,000 expended on the 
statistics of marriage for the Hin du castes and the Animistic tribes might be 
curtailed. Ages form the basis of the whole enquiry, and we know from 
Chapter XI that they are only approximately accurate. It is therein proved, 
beyond question that, in order to obtain highly valuable life statistics, .it is 
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entirely unnecessary to compile tlio ages of millions of people, the averages 
derivable from hundrods or even tens of thousands being quite as instructive and 
reliable. The satuo lino of argument holds with equal truth in respect of mar- 
riage figures. I would, therefore, most strongly adviso that, whilst the great 
interest and value of these figures demand their continued compilation, the 
limits of enquiry should bo restricted and intelligently defined. There is no 

S ossiblc use in compiling the ages of tho married, single, and widowed for 
abhans in the dozen Bengali districts they are found in. Bihar is their home, 
and if these figures were worked out for the 79,093 Babhans inhabiting the 
Begusarai ihdnd of Monghyr, wo would have a very fair average for the whole 
of Bihar. If it were considered advisable to carry the enquiry further, it would 
bo vciy simplo to select from Provincial Table V (the ihdnd distribution of 
castes and tribes) three or four other police circles, in which Babhans form a 
largo community, ns in Jnhnnabnd ihdnd of Gaya district (38,779), in Basnntpur 
ihdnd of Sarnn (18,155), in Piru ihdnd of Shahabad (16,235), and in Darbhanga 
ihdnd of Darbhanga (19,464). The compilation for these 171,726 persons would 
yield results quite as accurate as could bo obtained from the 1,222,674 persons 
forming the total of the caste in tho whole province. There are 61,688 Khan- 
daits in tho single polico circle of Kcndrapara in Cuttack district, whoso mar- 
riage statistics would give a very rclinblo average for tho 671,272 members of 
the tribe found in Orissa and neighbouring districts. If, similarly, they were 
worked out for tho 39,966 Brahmans of Bahora ihdnd of Darbhanga, the 34,051 
in the Soro ihdnd of Balasor, and tho 16,367 in tho Srinagar ihdnd of Dacca, wo 
would have a broad average for the priestly caste in tho whole province and 
three of its sub-provinces. Tho Brahman clan, however, is one of such great 
importance that it would probably bo worth while to prepare marriage statistics 
in ever}’ district, for tho polico circle in which they are most largoly represented. 
Still the number dealt with would not exceed one-sixth part of tho immense 
caste total of nearly tlireo millions. The 201,677 Santals in tho Dumka sub- 
division should give ample information. The 29,926 Bhui)*as in the Sherghati 
ihdnd of Gaya, tho 45,428 Koeris in tho Mirganj ihdnd of Saran, the 13,631 
• Maghs in the Raujan7/w'nd of Cliittagong, tho 33,916 Pods in tlio Baruipur ihdnd 
of the 24-Parganas, and the 20,014 Bagdis in tho Jahanabad ihdnd of Hugli 
would probably yield as good marriage statistics for their castes as if tho whole- 
six hundred and odd polico circles wero brought under compilation. 

280. H the area of investigation were thus restricted tho mannor of com- 

Shjxzxb ion rjxions Krcrrsinr. 

four largo agoporiods, which 
more than very roughly tho longevity of tho castes concerned. If ages were 
ascertained at loast in quinquennial periods, our grounds of argument in regard 
to marriage would be very much moro complcto and definito. . When, as is 
the case with many castes in North-East Bihar, a largo percentage of girls 
undor ton years of ago aro married, wo have no means of ascertaining whether 
true infant marriage, that is, of girls under five years of age, exists or not. It 
is, howevor, tho largest ago period of Table D, namely, that from 15 to 40 years 
of ago, which needs division most. All points connected with adult marriage, 
widow marriage and the reproductive poriod of lifo could then he examined 
with the completeness founded on fairly detailed data. Only one caste should 
be abstracted at a time, and tho bewildering difficulty of having to deal with a 
dozen or twenty different castes, big and little, in the same sheet and register 
at the same time would bo avoided. 


pilation might with great advantage be widened. 
Imperial Tablo D returns information for only 
are entirely insufficient for tho purpose of estimating: 


p 2 
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CHAPTER XU 


(Education. 


28 1. The statistics of education compiled in 1 891. are of a conspicu- 
_ __ _ ously elaborate character. Not only have they 

moBA TiTi8Tic8. been worked out for both sexes and all religions, as 

in 1881, but they include the elements of age and caste. The ability to read 
and -write English has also been recorded, together with the caste of those who 
have attained to this higher degree of literacy. As to the introduction of 
age, Mr. Bourdillon in the Census Report for 1881 made the following 
observations : — 


“ From the original Bohedules themselves it would have been possible to work out the 
educational status of the people in combination with age j but thiB element was purposely 
omitted for several reasons. In the first place it was felt that the complicated oharaeter of a 
form showing in combination three sets of faots, viz., education, religion, and age, would 
puzzle the compiling staff, engender error, and greatly delay the completion of the compila- 
tion ; secondly, it was recognised that the information aB to age being only approximately 
correct, any attempt to work it out in detail in combination with education would only result in 
Aggravating error ; while lastly, it was believed that an estimate framed on good grounds of 
the figures for the school-going age would more nearly, approach the total on which the statis- 
tics for learners should be calculated than sets of tables worked out by actual compilation 
from the schedules themselves. Accordingly, besides information aB to sex, which is common 
to all the tables, the only other statistics shown with education is religion.” 


The inclusion of age did not yield results of much value, but fortunately 
was not accompanied by any serious difficulty. The endeavour to ascertain the 
educational status of each caste has, however, introduced a degree of complica-' 
tion which it is not easy to appreciate. The uncertainty and irregularity of 
return in the simple table giving the number of individuals, male and female, in 
each separate caste was a source of the utmost trouble, and in combination 
with education previous difficulties were exceeded. The information obtained 
is certainly not commensurate with the very great labour involved. 

282. Education in combination with age and rpligion was abstracted from 
_ the schedules in sheet II and totalled in tabulation 

Double compilation. register IX by an entirely different staff from the 

clerks who worked out education combined with caste in abstraction sheet X and 
register XIX. As might be expected, there was a certain amount of discre- 
pancy, but the following table, which intercompares for the two principal 
religions the statistics thus separately obtained (Imperial Tables IX and C), 
is an evidence of the general excellence of the compilation work : — 


Dibtbicts. 

PUPILS (MALES). 

PUPILS (FEMALES). 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

' Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Table IX 
(by age). 

Table C 
(by 
caste). 

Table IX 
(by age). 

Table C 
(by 
caste). 

Table IX 
(by age). 

Table C 
" (by 
caste). 

Table IX 
(by age). 

Table 

(by 

caste] 

Bardican Division. 

Bardwan 

Santera 

Birbhtun ... 

Midnapnr 

Hngli ; 

Howrah 

31,788 

28,262 

14,861 

67,891 

35,226 

22,466 

31,766 

28,256 

14,861 

67,901 

85,223 

22,463 

6,266 

1,053 

5,154 

3,119 

6,833 

2,993 

6,278 

1,057 

5,142 

3,126 

6,837 

2,991 

672 

767 

237 

1,373 

926 

489 

574 

761 

238 

1,382 

931 

489 

173 

30 

89 

97 

62 

62 
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PUPILS (MALES). 

PUPILS (FEMALES). 


Hindu. 

MuSALSiAN. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Djsteicts. 


l 








Table IX 

Table C 

i 

Tablo IX 1 

Tablo C 
(by 
caste). 

Table IX 

Tablo C 
(by 
caste.) 

Table IX 

Table C 
(by 
caste). 


(by ago). 

(by 

casto). 

(by ago.) j 

(by ago). 

iby age). 

Presidency Division, 









24-Pareanns 

40,521 

40,627 

11,793 

11.796 

3,788 

3,786 

1C4 

162 

Calcutta 

16,(573 

16,888 

2,657 

2,C67 

1,989 

1,893 

194 

194 

Kadi a 

16,302 

16,858 

4,077 

4,071 

70S 

701 

67 

63 

JcsFOr 

14,478 

14,401 

6,907 

6,979 

1,061 

1,663 

142 

140 

Murshidabad 

12,820 

12,316 

4,G38 

4,649 

423 

419 

137 

143 

Kbulna 

12,688 

12,588 

4,384 

4,392 

603 

601 

41 

4 L 

liajshahi Division, 









Dinaipur 

Bajfhahi 

6,024 

6,627 

8,824 

8,825 

91 

92 

170 

170 

6,598 

6,691 

0,013 

6,016 

SOS 

379 

171 

166 • 

Bangpur 

7,200 

7,200 

7,719 

7.714 

135 

139 

89 

85 

Bourn 

2,901 

2.S90 

7,790 

7.795 

96 

92 

91 

91 

J’abna 

9,879 

9,878 

6,396 

6,391 

210 

210 

72 

74 

Darjeeling 

1,819 

1,824 

137 

132 

93 

93 

12 

14 

Jalpaiguri 

3.SOO 

8,800 

2,699 

2,093 

99 

100 

104 

106 

Daeva Division. 









Dacca 

31,580 

31.520 

9,629 

9.630 

1,327 

1,322 

322 

320 

Faridpnr 

18,991 

18,994 

6,263 

6,203 

703 

703 

134 

132 

Bakbarganj 

22,723 

20,010 

22,726 

14.383 

14,391 

1,020 

1,003 

348 

341 

Mnimansiiigh 

20,011 

11,618 

11,622 

8G3 

8U9 

307 

303 

Chittagong Division. 









Chittagong 

10.4O0 

10,409 

13.439 

13,451 

252 

255 

408 

464 

Xoakliali 

8.364 

8,301 

13,667 

13.571 

224 

221 

432 

435 

Tippera 

17,182 

17,155 

15,913 

15,923 

729 

718 

412 

412 

Patna Division. 









rat na 

13,621 

13,642 

3,095 

8 , 0 S 1 

3SC 

389 

142 

14G 

Gaya 

7,668 

7,663 

1,384 

1,383 

163 

160 

32 

36 

Shahnbad 

7,5S3 

8,367 

7,627 

1,765 

1,767 

133 

132 

40 

41 

Darbbanga 

8,338 

1,401 

1,403 

1,901 

18G 

188 

18 

14 

Muzaffhrpur 

19.310 

19.302 

1.90G 

302 

366 

41 

42 

Snran 

9,684 

9,684 

1,282 

1,283 

124 

126 

78 

78 

Champarau 

4,030 

4,035 

631 

629 

85 

33 

12 

13 

Dhagalpur Division. 









Mougbyr 

8,853 

8,354 

1,439 

1,440 

316 

316 

22 

24 

Bbagalpur 

6,683 

0,671 

9D6 

1,018 

160 

152 

28 

30 

Purnea 

4,091 

4, CSS 

6,178 

6,178 

80 

87 

38 

36 

Malda 

6,695 

6,008 

6,590 

2,922 

2,929 

177 

181 

44 

4(1 

Santal Pnrganas 

6,076 

1,781 

1,774 

149 

163 

10 

1 G 

Orissa Division. 









Cuttack 

31,211 

31,207 

1,247 

1,243 

687 

680 

49 

50 

Puri 

12,100 

12,165 

169 

164 

SS5 

383 

1 

Balasor 

15,010 

15,615 

495 

492 

506 

609 

49 

49 

Angul 

867 

860 

1 

S 

18 

17 



Chutia Nagpur Division. 

Hazaribagb 

6,726 

5,727 

1,666 

1,649 

884 

334 

67 * 

56 

21 

10 

6 

Iiobardaga 

Manbbum 

8,183 

10,470 

3,184 

10,469 

411 

421 

.412 

419 

125 

247 

123 

245 

.21 

9 

Singbbum 

2,939 

2,930 

69 

63 

282 

288 

7 

Feudatory States. 









Kuril Bibar 

Orissa Tributary States ... 

6,016 

8,246 

6,013 

8,236 

1,910 

43 

1,912 

47 

163 

231 

167 

232' 

64 

60 

Chutia Nagpur Tributary 



States 

858 

356 

16 

18 

18 

IS 

••• 

••• 
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283. The abovo figures conclusively provo that the information contained 

in the schedules lias been abstracted with a 
Laboe discbepanct between general accuracy which leaves little to ho desired, 
or the Education DxrAHTMiiNT. ^ 01101 tlicro J)ll8 uGCTlj it must UC flttnoutcd to tllG 

enumerators and not to the compiling clerks. The 
fact is especially important because, as tho next statement proves, the census 
rotums of education aro markedly at varianco with those of tho Education 
Department, tho numbor of pupils according to the former statistics being in 
evory district less than thoso shown in tho departmental reports. Tho following 
table compares tho census statistics of 1891 both with thoso of 1881 and, in 
the case of males, with thoso of tho Education Department in 1890-91. Tho 
statements in its Annual ltcport do not givo fomalo pupils district by district: — 





Male Puma accoedino to— 

1 

■ 

District. 


ConsuB of— 

Educational 

Dopartmont. 

Census of— 




1SS1. 

1891. 

1890-91. 

1861. 

1891. 

Bard to an Division. 
Bardwnn 

til 

32,351 

83.140 

40,427 

603 

R 

Banlcurn ... 

lie 

HI 

80, GOO 

29,600 

30.733 

607 


Birbhum 

• mi 

HI 

10,078 

20,099 

10,398 

253 


Midnapur 


• •• 

70,804 

71,300 

100,013 

1,019 


Hugli 

!«• 

• •• 

32,090 

41,178 

63.625 

740 

Bitm 

Howrali 

IM HI 

• •• 

22,771 

26,688 

29,710 

614 



Total 

• •• 

214,833 

225,920 

.285,912 

3,542 

5,239 

Presidency Division. 
24-Parcanas 

tt* 

G1.05G 

62.843 

02,818 

1,374 

4.301 

Calcutta ... 

••• ••• 

HI 

28,272* 

20,860 

29,376 

23,651 

6,098* 

4,861 

J adia ... 


• •• 

20,443 

19,099 

1,046 

1,166 

Ncssor ... 


«•» 

27,489 

20,610 

28,928 

760 

1,863 

Murshidabad ... 

••• ••• 


16,846 

l7,08S 

21,091 

423 

680 

ghulna ... 

■ HI 

HI 

19,005 

17,024 

81,000 

604 

664 


Total 


169,009 

148,030 

197,363 

9,291 

12,821 

flajsftaJii Division • 

• f • 

10,403 

15,456 

19,041 

318 

274 

Hajsuabi ... 



14,205 

11,620 

13,336 

933 

560 

Eangpur ... 



22,819 

15,046 

19,376 

870 

248 

Bogra ... 



14,706 

10,690 

9,040 


187 

Pabna ... 



20,290 

10,282 

16,369 

840 

290 

Darjeeling ... 

Jalpaigun 


• •• 

1,610 

2,886 

1,998 

179 

169 

IH m 

••a 

6,349 

6,637 

6,930 

135 

218 


Total 

" 

98,630 

78,023 

87,279 

3,825 

1,931 

Dacca 

Dacca 

Division. 


38,782 

41,273 

74,288 

1,095 

1,768 

Earidpur ... 


• •• 


24,838 

29,130 

661 

883 

Bakharganj ... 

... "■ 

••• 

84,787 

37,291 

62,995 

1,127 

1,455 

Maimansingh ... 

IH HI 


30,917 

31,685 

44,224 

878 

1,190 


Total 

• •• 

137,890 

134,487 

210,637 

4,268 

6,296 

Chittagong Division. 
Chittagong 

• « • 

29,250 

26,269 


733 

807 

Boakhali ... 



23,946 

21,949 

41,764 

266 

657 . 

Tippera ... 

Ml 

■ at 

35,349 

. 33,118 

67,806 

2,198 

1,148 


Total . 

•aa 

88,545 

80,326 

149,487 

3,196 

2,612 

Tatna Division, 



16,897 

84,868 

24,010 

8,874 

670 

Gaya ... 


• a* 

fSPiirr 


183 

189 

Shahabad 



mmzm 


16,191 

885 

187 

Darbbangai ... 



19,263 

9,844 

16,790 

267 

226 

Muzaffarpur ... 



17,661 


20,963 

828 

416 

Saran 



19,642 


84,039 

681 

208 

Clmmparan ... 

HI 

aaa 

7,816 

4,652 

20,455 

263 

54 • 


Total 


119,876 

81,902 

166,306 

5,931 

1,950 


* Includes Suburbs! 
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Male Pupils accobdiko to— 

Pehale Pupils 
accobding to — 

Distbiot. 


Census of— 

Educational 

Department. 

Census of— 



1881. 

1891. 

1890-91. 

1881. 

m 

JBhagalpur Division. 

Bhagalpur ... 

! 

15,564 

7,757 

20,966 

345 

208 



10,671 

9,911 

23,627 


419 


• •• 

16,889 

9,905 

16,784 

669 

128 


• a* 

8,447 

8,525 

12,148 

99 

224 

Santal Parganas 


8,850 

8,263 

17,222 


196 

Total 

tee 

60,421 

44,361 

89,647 

1,837 

1,176 

Orissa Division. 







Cuttack 

ee* 

35,391 

32,727 

63,928 

687 

. 827 


Ml 

14,521 

12,382 

19,600 

1,081 

455 


III 

24,238 

16,272 

33,936 

481 

708 . 

Angul m* ••• im 

• a* 

82ff 

871 

Not given. 

6 

18 

Total 

••• 

74,876 

62,262 

117,169 

2,154 

2,008 

Chutia Nagpur Division. 







Hazaribagh 

• aa 

6,507 

7,668 

12,738 

251 

614 

Xrohardaga ••• 

• •• 

8,156 

6,211 

15,288 

673 

612 

Manbbum ••• 

• •• 

10,176 

11,294 

13,279 

208 


Singblmm ••• ••• ••• 


4,540 

4,616 

12,769 

107 


Total 

• •• 

28,379 

28,689 

64,074 

1,139 

1,813 ~ 

Total British Territory 

••• 

882,659 

883,980 

1,358,169 

35,183 


Feudatory States. 







Kuch Bihar 

• aa 

8,825 

6,958 

Not given. 

279 

236 

Orissa Tributary States 

Chutia Nagpur Tributary States 

eta 

7,662 

8,442 

14,496 

264 

248 

it* 

953 

392 

Not given. 

34 

19 

Total Feudatory States 

... 

17,440 

15,782 

14,496 

677 

503 


284. 


The intbiksic accubact op 

THE CENSUS FIOUBES IN BENGAL 

Pbofeb. 


Taking first male pupils, there are many points in the census figures 
for 1891 which point to their intrinsic accuracy. 
Before 1881 the Bardwan Division had been swept 
by fever, and although that disease is still present 
in parts, a period of improved health has com- 
menced. There is a consequent 
increase of some eight thousand 
pupils. On the other hand, since 
that year the metropolitan districts 
have passed through a decade of 
disease. _ Similarly, a large part of 
the Rajshaki Division has had a 
calamitous health history since 
1881. Both show a decrease, ex- 
cept in the progressive districts of 
Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. The 
1881 census figures for Bogra were 
evidently exaggerated, as they 
exceeded even the departmental 
figures of 1890-91. Indeed, there 
is reason to think that the census 
tables of 1881 generally erred on 
the side of excess, as the marginal 
table shows, particularly in the 

p 4 



Pupils of both sexes. 

Divisions. 

Census figures 
of 1881. 

Departmental 
figures of 
1831. 

Bardwan ... _ ... 

Presidency, including 1 
Calcutta. J 

Bajshahi ... 

Dacca 

Chittagong 

Patna ... ... 

ChutbrNagpur 

Orissa 

220,376 

178,300 

102,455 
. 142,158 
91,741 
125,807 
62,258 
29,618 
77,130 

223,771 

166,847 

55,303 

96,896 

63,197 

138,657 

80,524 

30,956 

82,438 

Total 

1,027,752 

9,23,489 
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' Tnn explanation 

DISTRICTS. 


Rajsliahi, Dacca, and Chittagong Divisions. In the two lattor the results of 
both consuses aro practically tho same, that of 1801 showing a very great 
increase on tho departmental statistics of 1881. 

285. Although tho conditions of Bihar duiing the past ten years have been 

such ns to justify a decrease of pupils, tho partial 

HvrroN tw tK nr ft i Jgonco 0 f prosperity and an increased death-rate arc 
not causes sufficient to explain tho great diminution 
in the Patna and Bhagalpur Divisions. No doubt also tho growing habit of a 
large part of tho malo population to omigrnto temporarily during the cold 
weather throws an increasing slmro of tho field labour cm thoso who stay behind, 
and it is natural to expect that many boys of tho humbler classes are withdrawn 
from school at this period of tho year to help in tho winter and spring 
harvests. Thero is, however, it scorns probablo, another explanation. The 
column of tho schedule, which indicated literacy, was filled up under an instruc- 
tion, which dirocted tho enumerator in Hindi districts to enter all pupils as 
“par Ida hai which, though tho idiomatic expression for being under educa- 
tion, means “ is reading.” It was possible to express the requisite idea by the 
words “ sikhta hai \ ” that is, “ is learning ; ” but there was much clanger that in 
compilation this term, if adopted, would bo confused with “ sakla hai, ” mean- 
ing “is able” to read ana write, tho formulary in uso to indicate actual 
literacy, mostly in adults. It is probablo that the enumerators emplo} ? ed the 
phrase “ par Ida hat” only for hoys really learning to read and write, and not 
for all thoso attending school. Tho District Magistrate of Shalmbad wrote 
in 1882 — “ Most of the schools aro still but a collection of wholly ignorant little 
urchins, and I found it difficult to discover subjects to examine them in.” 
Many schools in Bihar and olsowhcrc havo the characteristics of the infant 
school, and small children, unfit for even primitivo education, are sent to them 
to keep them out of mischiof. If this view is correct, tho census figures may be 
accepted as an index of the numbor of children actually receiving an education 
amounting to learning to read. 

286. I was so struck by tho groat discrepancies between the statistics of the 

Education Department and those of tho census that 
I obtained tho figures in the marginal statement for 
tho other four chief provinces of the Empire. From 

them it appears that in the neighbouring Lieutenant-Governorship of the North- 

Western Provinces and 
Oudh tho last census 
records a much larger 
decrease in tho number of 
pupils since 1881 than in 
Bengal, whilst its statis- 
tics fall decidedly below 
those of the Educational 
Department. In the Pun- 
jab the census returns 
show education to have 
been stationary during 
the past ten years, and 
they are very far short of 
the departmental figures. 
The latter fact appears 
also in Bombay, and it is 
only in Madras, and there, 
only for males, that there 
is practical accord bet- 
ween the two .sets of 
statistics. I am unable to 
discuss in detail the ret 
suits of intereomparisori. 
jn other provinces; but the fact that in three out of four of them a great excess 
is shown by departmental figures over those of the census is a further evidence 
that in Bengal compilation, at least is trustworthy. 


Discrepancies in other 
yinces. 


TRO- 



PUPILS. 


- 

Census. 


Depart- 

MENTAL 

FIGURES. 


1881. 

1891. 

1890-91. 

Wort h-Westeral 
Provinces and. 
Oudh. j 

Male 

Female 

299,226 

9,771 

246,845 

8,404 

276,661 

13,860 

Madras { 

Male 

Female 

514,299 

88,998 

678.818 

68,867 

656,449 

87,716 

Bombay < £ 

Male 

Femalo 

244,056 
10,25 9 

439,860 

30,746 

551,216 

G9,2S2 

Punjab ... ... £ 

Male 

Female 

167,623 

6,101 

168,849 

7,834 

237,441 

19,704 

Bengal £ 

Male 

Female 

982,569 

35,183 

883,990 

34,845 

1,358.698 

46,448* 


' Besides 32,417 girls in boys’ schools. 
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287. Many Magistrates hare found an explanation in tlie “natural” desire 

of schoolmasters to exaggerate the attendance at 
Exteacts feosi the edit- {jjejj. schools. The payment-by-results system, 

which has extended widely oyer the country smce 
1881, makes the presence of ten pupils in a school the initial prerequisite of 
reward. A few intelligent boys, really under education, having in the back- 
ground a kindergarten or a group of low-caste lads, who rarely attend except 
when an inspecting officer is in the neighbourhood, is a form of institution very 
co mmo n in many small villages. The. reports of the Educational Department 
itself show that in spite of its admirable supervision it is unable always to 
secure trustworthy statistics. In 1891 there were 22,980 fewer pupils in the 
Province than in 1890, and the Director of Public Instruction remarked: — 
“ Private institutions have suffered heavily in both numbers and attendance. 
This’ is due to the large reduction in the number of Muhammadan schools, both 
advanced and elementary, in the Dacca Division, and pre-eminently in the Dacca 
district, ascribed to the wholesale fabrication of returns in two municipalities of 
that district in the previous year.” In the same year the Inspector of Schools, 
Presidency Circle, also wrote : — “ Again, it is not unusual for unscrupulous men 
to start pathsalas at the close of the year for the purpose of earning rewards, 
which melt away as soon as that object is fulfilled. The possibility of such 
malpractices is no mere hypothesis. A case of this nature is reported by the 
Sub-Inspector, in which a schoolmaster in the suburbs of Calcutta is said to have 
improperly earned some municipal money by showing off a pathsala attended 
mostly by pupils from other schools.” At the same period “the Shahabad 
District Hoard practically abolished the system of rewards, on the alleged 
ground that they encourage fraudulent practices.” Dishonesty of this descrip- 
tion, which was carried to such an extreme in the capital of Eastern Bengal, 
must be very difficult to detect in backward villages, where inspections by 
responsible officers are necessarily few and far between. In 1889-90 “ there 
were criminal prosecutions in the Presidency, Chittagong, and Orissa Divisions 
for attempts on the part of the gurus to present fictitious pupils at the central 
examinations.” “ It is quite possible,” writes the Joint-Inspector of Orissa, 
“.that for one case of detection there may be a dozen that go undetected.” A 
particularly smart piece of knavery came to light in the Chittagong Division, a 
schoolmaster in a village on the frontier of one district securing a reward not only 
from lixs legitimate superiors, but from those of the next district by the simple 
device of transferring himself and his pupils across the border at examination, 
time. In 1886-87 the Deputy Inspector attributed a large decrease of pupils 
in the Faridpur district to “the institution of some cases against gurus for 
submitting false returns, which created an alarm amongst others and prevented 
them from furnishing any returns at all.” In 1885-86, when there was a great 
decrease in schools and pupils nearly all over the Province, the “Magistrate of 
Bankura agreed with the Deputy Inspector in thinking that it is confined to 
bogus or ephemeral schools and “ tne Magistrate of Dacca, referring to the 
large decrease in schools and pupils, is of opinion that the rules recently 
introduced have stopped the growth of mushroom pathsalas , which used to. 
spring up before the reward examination.” A system used to exist, princi- 
pally in Bihar, under which the chief guru received eight annas or some similar 
reward for each primary school that appeared at an examination. The induce- 
ment to swell their number was therefore considerable, and as no school can 
appear unless ten pupils are entered on its rolls, the incentive to exaggerate 
pupils is also not unnatural. 

288. It is, however, unnecessary to lay special stress on such irregularities, 
ituiEBATE pupils pbobablt although in the Dacca district they are admitted 
osnrrED. ' to have been wholesale, and to have seriously affect- 

ed the district returns. The most probable explanation of the discrepancy, 
between the. departmental and census statistics is, as Mr. Gait, the Census Su- 
perintendent ot Assam, where the same peculiarity has been, observed, remarks, 
that “ the enumerators put a somewhat strict interpretation, on the expression 
‘learning,’” and omitted from.it the really illiterate children who attend school 
irregularly, are taught little, and learn less. “ Any one,” Mr. Gait writes, « who 
is acquainted with our primary schools, knows that large numbers of the scholars 


" .*»* 
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are engaged in copying the alphabet on plantain leaves. Their names are borne 
on the roll, but they are by no means regular attendants ; and if such scholars 
were not shown as learners by the enumerators, we have at once an explanation 
of the difference in the numbers recorded at the census, as compared with the 
departmental returns.” Such casual and extremely rudimental scholars would 
certainly not come under the Hindi term for learning, “ parhta hai,” and would 
almost certainly and properly be relegated by the enumerator to the . illiterate 
class. Mr. Maclagan, the Census Superintendent of the Punjab, also explains 
the seeming deficiency in the returns of the census by “the exclusion of boys 
not learning to read and write.” 

289. Mr. Bourdillon, as Magistrate of Saran, where the greatest discrepancy 
Confusion between potiis between departmental and census figures is found, 

and iitebatb impbobable. suggests that the enumerators disobeyed or mis - 

understood the census instruction regarding education by entering a large 
proportion of boys as literate, who were really learning. If such were the case, 
such pupils would appear amongst the literate of less than 15 years of age, but 
the statistics of literacy do not bear out this view. The literate males of that 
age amount in Saran only to 4,176 persons, a number probably equal to the 
number of youths withdrawn temporarily from school during a busy season, 
when harvest operations are in full swing, but which, even if added to the 
10,886 male pupils, will not raise the total to half that of the Education 
Department. However checked, the statistics of the census schedules have been 
found, except in the one particular of age, to be highly reliable and accurate. 
There seems no sufficient reason for thinking that enumerators who filled up 
the much more difficult columns in regard to the complex questions of religion, 
caste, occupation, infirmities, &c., would have either blundered or disobeyed 
orders wholesale in regard to the simple subject of education. There were only 
three possible entries — “learning,” “able to read and write,” and “illiterate.” 
It seems incomprehensible that there could be serious error within such narrow 
limits. As will appear later on, the census statistics of literacy are unquestion- 
ably excellent. 

290. In Bengal Proper the statistics supplied to the Education Depart- 
Thb departmental betdbns ment by the village schoolmasters are also, judged 

checked by the STATISTICS of by the returns’ of caste, improbably large. My 
CA8TB * meaning will be best explained by taking a single 

instance. In 1890-91 Hugli stood at the top of the list of districts for its edu- 
cational pre-eminence. As many as 68 per cent, of its boys of school-going age, 
assuming this section of the male population to be 15 per cent, of the whole, ac- 
tually attended school. When one comes to examine the caste constitution of the 
Hugli population, so high a percentage seems hardly credible. The upper 
classes, who might be expected to send their children in large numbers to school, 
form a comparatively small portion of its inhabitants. Of 529,139 males, only 
35,482 are Brahmans, 13,360 Kayasths, and 9,829 Baniyas. On the other hand, 
there are 78,849 male Bagdis, 71,158 Kaibarttas, 19,472 Goalas, 12,774 
Tantis, 10,221 Chamars, 7,072 Chandals, 6,633 Kaoras, and 6,615 Dorns, all 
labouring castes, which, do not evince much taste for learning. No doubt 
the 27,211 male Sadgops and the 27,256 Telis contribute very many pupils, 
but the weight of population is enormously on the side of the habitually 
illiterate .castes. Imperial Table C, Education by Caste, shows that amongst 
the 41,178 pupils returned as under education in the Hugli district at the 
time of the recent census, 7,972 were Brahmans, 2,467 Kayasths, 4,301 
Kaibarttas, 1,127 Goalas, 943 Tantis, 696 Bagdis, 157 Chamars, 127 Doms, 
110 Chandals, and 78 Kaoras. These figures are in themselves probable, 
and throw very serious doubt on the possibility of 68 per cent, of boys of 
school-going age actually attending school. Two out of three boys attending 
school would be a veiy satisfactoxy state of things in a highly civilized com- 
munity, and it seems improbable amongst a people so largely made up of 
Bagdis and Kaibarttas. 

291. The educational returns also present another source of doubt in the 
Extbehe variation in the de- extreme variations which they display in a series of 

FABTHE5TAL eetchs 8. years. The increase in Dacca from 67,587 pupils 

in 1887-88 to 97,190 pupils in .1889-90 and their decrease to 74,288 in 1890-91 
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are not exceptional. The marginal statement shows the fluctuations in the 

Faridpur district in the 
nine years 1882 — 91. In 
Maimansingh there were 
in 1881 692 schools with 
19,048 pupils, whilst four 
years later they had risen 
to 4,603 schools with 


to 44,224 pupils. In Raj- 
shahi, in 1886-87, 15,879 
pupils were returned, and 
twelve months later only 
9,166. Another striking instance of tho wide discrepancies in the department 
figures is afforded in 1885-86 hy the Darhhanga and Muzaffarpur districts, for 
which 20,163 and 11,989 pupils were returned, against 37,061 and 20,612 res- 
pectively in the preceding year. There has been a decrease according to the 
Census in the Midnapur district from 76,864 pupils in 1881 to 71,306 in 1891 
(the departmental figures in 1884-85 were 75,528), a result that may reason- 
ably be connected with tho advice given by a distinguished District Magis- 
trate, Mr. R. H. Wilson, in 1883 : — 

“ Having devoted considerable attention to the subject during the past year, I have been 
driven to tho conclusion tlmt the statistics yearly furnished regarding the progress of primary 
education are almost entirely valueless, and that a very considerable part of the primary edu- 
cation grant has hithorto been spent in 6uch a way as to secure no corresponding benefit, great 
or small. Not only iff there no uniform standard of profioionoy at different stub-centre exam- 
inations, but tho great object being to encourage all comers to swell the figures in the 
returns, different standards of proficiency have been applied to different schools at one nnd 
the same examination, and no guru os a rule, however incompetent, has been allowed 
to go away empty-handed. I am disposed to think that when wo give up the pursuit of 
grand totals nnd endeavour to uniform the quality of primary education, we r 1™11 not, at all 
events for the next year or two, havo more than about 2,500 sohools to deal with. 
When useless pathsalas, in. existence only for a few months or weeks, and teaohing nothing 
at all, disappear from our lists, it will be much easier to provide for the inspection in situ of 
those which will remain .” 


84,722 pupils. The de- 
partmental returns in 
1890-91 show a decrease 



There were oyer 4,000 primary schools at the time Mr. Wilson wrote. 

All the foregoing evidence goes far to raise a presumption that the returns 
of the Education Department, even when they accurately show the grand 
totals of boys attending school at some period of the year, include a very large 
proportion of children who are only nominally receiving education. If 
these temporary and mostly illiterate scholars were excluded, there is reason to 
think that there would be little discrepancy between the departmental and census 
statistics of education. 


292. In regard to female education, the totals of pupils returned at the two 

censuses were practically the same, being 35,183 in 
r^/sZ C Tm: moBS1 * 1881 and 34,845 in 1891. Judged by. the statistics 

of tlie Education Department, which showed only 
19,983 girls attending school in 1881, the former figures seem highly exagge- 
rated. A glance at the census returns of 1881 suggests the sources of this 
over-statement. It was inherently improbable that the Musalman district of 
Rajshahi should have more gills under education than the advanced Hindu 
district of Hugli. The improbability is still greater in the case of backward 
Rangpur, and reaches its acme in Northern Bengal in the district of Bogra, 
with more female pupils than Midnapur, a district with three times its population 
and in which primary education had been developed to an exceptional degree. 
Male pupils were also greatly exaggerated in 1881 in Bogra. In Eastern 
Bengal the returns of girls under education in that year were generally trust- 
worthy, but in the Tippera district they seem improbably large, being double 
the number in almost any of the largest Bengal districts and far , exceeding even 
Dacca, a great centre of education and enlightenment. Turning to Bihar it is 
difficult to imagine how the figures for Patna district were arrived at, unless it 
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be that there was some grave error of printing or compilation! The three in 
the place of thousands should probably bo omitted. Tho total, 3,874, is consi- 
derably larger than, the return of the Education Department, 3,664, for tho 
whole Patna Division in its most recent, report, that for 1890-91. By comparison 
with the returns for the more progressive districts of Shahabad and Monghyr, 
the returns of girl pupils in 1881 for Saran, Purnoa, and tho Santal Parganas 
seem rather more than might be expected, whilst those for Puri, when considered 
side by side with those of Cuttack and lialasor, are clearly excessive. 

293. In order to arrive at a better appreciation of the returns of female 

pupils at the census of 1891, the marginal comparison 
with the figures of the Educational Department 

for primary 
schools in the 


Female pupils in 1891. 


Female Pupils. 


Divisions. 

Census 

of 

1881. 

Departmental figures for 

— 

Census 

of 

1891. 

1884-85. 

1880-87. 

1888.89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

Bard wan 

3,642 

2,800 

2,870 

3,179 

' 3,048 

3,470 

5,239 

Presidency 

9,291 

6,981 

7,010 

8,001 

8,060 

8,424 

12,821 

Rajshahi 

3,825 

2,281 

1,304 

1,318 

1,197 

1,212 

1,931 

Dacca 

4,208 

11,204 

7,822 

9,733 

7,195 

6,631 

5,290 

Chittagong 

3,190 

1,608 

6,003 

4,403’ 

3,796 

4,936 

2,012 

Patna 

6,931 

1,110 

1,913 

3,473 

3,937 

3,004 

1,960 

Bhagalpnr 

1,837 

2,025 

2,010 

1,067 

2,042 

2,398 

1,176 

Orissa 

2,154 

854 

1,437 

1,925 

1,819 

1,664 

2,003 

Chutia Nagpur ... 

1,139 

2,218 

2,6 76 

2,409 

2,G08 

2,834 

1,813 

Total 

35,183 

30,981 

32,209 

36,788 

34,191 

35,072 

34,845 


five preceding 
years is valu- 
able. The 
census figures 
for the Bard- 
wan, Presi- 
dency, and 
Rajshahi Di- 
visions seem 
rel iable. 
They natural- 
ly exceed 
those of the 
Department, 
which exclude 

the pupils of the high class girls’ schools in Howrah, Calcutta, and Darjeeling. 
The Dacca figures show a reasonable increase on 1881, whilst the great variation 
in the educational returns diminishes their reliability. The same is true of the 
departmental figures of the Chittagong Division, whilst, if we discount the great 
exaggeration of the census figures for 1881 in the Tippera district, the divi- 
sions total of 1891 seems very probably accurate. The only tenable explana- 
tion of the decrease in the census returns of girl pupils in 1891 in the two 
Bihar Divisions of Patna and Bhagalpur, as compared with the departmental 
figures, is the same as that given for boys, viz., that only those who were really 
under education and not merely attending school were returned; in fact, those 
of whom it might truly be said that the girl “is reading,” parhta hai. Com- 
pared with the departmental figures and also with those of the 1881 census, 
after allowance made for the then excess in Puri, the 1891 figures for Orissa 
seem trustworthy. In Chutia Nagpur comparison with 1881 also lends proba- 
bility to the statistics of girl pupils in 1891. As Hindi was for the most part 
the language in use in the instructions to enumerators, the same explanation as 
given above for Bihar holds good here. The thousand, by which the figures of 
the Education Department exceed those of the census, probably represents the 
infant section of girls attending school. 

294. The statistics of literacy as returned in 1891 are of the most satis- 
factory character, and afford the highest evidence of 
The statistics op literacy. the civilizing work of the Department of Education. 
Gebat expansion °f the ute bate rp^g ntim j, er 0 f men j n British territory, who can' 

, - \ - read and write, has increased from 1,955,177 to 

2,948,794, or by exactly 50 per cent., whilst for women the progress has 
i been still larger, from 60,567 to 109,684, or by 80*9 per cent. For males the 
increase appears in every district without exception, and the same is the case 
with females, except in those very districts in which the certainty or high 
probability of excess in the returns of female pupils in 1881 has already been 
demonstrated, viz., in Rangpur, Bogra, Tippera, Patna, Puraea, the Santal 
: Parganas, and Puri. This similarity of improbability in the. returns both of 
• female literates and female pupils in precisely the same districts is very striking 
and cannot be fortuitous. In the Feudatory States the increase of literacy is 
still more marked, men able to read and write having increased from 36,466 to 
72,642, or almost exactly doubled, and women from 882 to 2,026, or by 127*9 
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per cent. The following table presents the statistics on this subject, district 
by district 


Districts. 

Muxs. 

Fehues. 

1831. 

1681. 

t 

Variation. 

Percentages 
ot varia- 
tion. 

1881. 

1891. 

Variation. 

Percentage 
ot varia- 
tion. 

Bardwan Division. 












Bardtean 

62,265 

79,743 

+ 

27/477 

+ 

28*0 

985 

2,715 

+ 

1,730 

+ 175-6 

Banhura „ 

54,133 

67, DM 

+ 

13,771 

+ 

25*4 

409 

1,100 

+ 

691 

+ 168-9 

Birbhum 

34,663 

40,383 

+ 

14,316 

+ 

40*9 

346 

361 

+ 

622 

+ 160-8 

Bidnapur ... 

140,790 

182,413 

+ 

41,623 

+ 

29-8 

Kid 

4,211 

+ 

2866 

+ 154-4 

Hughli 

67,605 

87,866 

+ 

lOflOl 

+ 

29-4 

1,643 

3,936 

+ 

28 43 

+ 142-6 

Hoxrrah 

45,821 

68,303 

+ 

19874 

+ 

42*7 

1,080 

2,323 

+ 

1848 

+ 115-5 

Total 

405,642 

832,303 

+ 

126,601 

+ 

31-2 

6,118 

15,203 

+ 

9890 

+ 148-5 

Presidency Division. 











- 

24 -Farganat 

107,163 

155,800 

+ 

48837 

+ 

432 

2,616 

12.43S 

+ 

9883 

+ 396-9 

Calcutta 

107,305 

123,990 

+ 

16,694 

+ 

15*5 

1 1,408 

16,777 

+ 

6871 

+ 47-0 

Kadta 

54,472 

56,842 

+ 

2,370 

+ 

4-3 

1,726 

3,657 

+ 

1831 

+ lll-S 

JctSOr 

56,742 

79,213 

+ 

23/171 

+ 

422 

854 

5.522 

+ 

4,663 

+ 652-4 

KturshUtabad 

52,067 

43.CS2 

+ 

12,716 

+ 

SS'5 

815 

1,839 

+ 

1,024 

’ + 125-6 

Khulna 

38,284 

53,814 

+ 

16J30 

+ 

40'5 

623 

1,741 

+ 

1,118 

+ 179-4 

Total ... 

595,933 

£15,050 

+ 

119,117 

+ 

30-0 

17,939 

42,034 

+ 24896 

+ 134-3 

Rajshahi Division. 

■ 











IMnaJpur 

J 3 

68466 

+ 

22,058 

+ 

40-6 

450 

CSC 

+ 

216 

+ 50-2 

Bajthahi 


36,625 

+ 

9,711 

+ 

32-4 

1,458 

1,573 

+ 

116 

+ 7-8 

Bangpur 

49,843 

57,455 

+ 

7,612 

+ 

152 

1,423 

789 

- 

634 

— 41-5 

Bogca 


31,793 

+ 

6893 

+ 

20-4 

1,951 

452 

- 

1,499 

— 76-8 

Pabrta 


46,760 

+ 

13/128 

+ 

39-4 

642 

1,317 

+ 

SOS 

+ US'S 

Darjeeling 


14,035 

+ 

8,346 

+ 1469 

259 

528 

+ 

269 

+ 66-2 

Jalpaiffuri 


26,017 

+ 

13/)94 

+ 116*3 

103 

682 

+ 

389 

+ 201-5 

Total ... 

201,831 

252,176 

+ 

80,346 

+ 

S9*8 

6,265 

5,917 

- 

349 

H 

Dacca Division. 












Dacca ... „ 

68,288 

105.281 

+ 

38895 

+ 

58-8 

2,451 

6,961 

+ 

4810 

+ 184-0 

FarMpur 

48,912 


+ 

24893' 

+ 

492 

757 

3,305 

+ 

2838 

+ 330-9 

Bahharganj 

79,733 

120,766 

+ 

60,033 

+ 

C2-7 

1,482 

4.14S 

+ 

2,660 

+ 179-8 

XaimantingJt 

67,283 

108,240 

+ 

40,967 

+ 

60-8 

940 

2,894 

+ 

1854 

+ 207-8 

Total ... 

262,214 

416,292 

+ 

164878 

+ 

5S-7 

5,640 

17,808 

+ 11,668 

+ 206-S 

Chittagong Division. 












Chittagong 

44,594 

60,594 

+ 

16,000 

+ 

35*8 

740 

1,528 

+ 

7 88 

+ 106-4 

Koahhali 

32,707 

4S.161 

+ 

16,364 

+ 

46-8 

191 

772 

4* 

681 

+ SMI. 

TippCra .„ _ 

62,782 

91,371 

+ 

28879 

+ 

45*5 

2,707 

2,012 

— 

695 

— 25*6 

Chittagong BUI Tract*... 

N 




Not avai 

liable. 

i 




Total 

140,183 

200,126 

+ 

69845 

+ 

422 

3,638 

4,312 

+ 

674 

+ 13-5 

Total Bengal Proper ... 

1.405,803 

IfilSfltt 

+ 

640,144 

+ 

SS-4 

39,601 

84,779 


.. 

~ 114-1 











•« 4* 
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Dibtbjcts. 

Hazes. 


Fjsitaxes. 

• 

1881. 


Variation. 

Percentage 
ol varia- 
tion. 

18fil. 

1891. 

Variation. 

Percentage 
ol varia- 
tion. 

Patna Division. 

1 

* 



’ 

- 




Patna ... 

57,780 . 

85,062- 

+ 

88fi03 

+. 48*8 

7,807 

3,498 

.— 4,400 

. — 55-7 

Gaya 

43,443 

70,434 

+ 

36,001 

+ 621 

664 

1,417 

+ 803 

+ 156-7 

Shahabad 

88,030 

64,072 

+ 

37,143 

+ 73'4 

.1,024 

1,728 

+ 7 04 

+ 68-7 

Barbhanga _ 

42,387 

78,884 

+ 

36,407 

+ 861 

626 

1,073 

+ 447 

+ 71*4 

Huzaffarpur 

40,488 

98,232 

+ 

37,784 

+ 142*6 

1,631 

2,056 

+ 486 

+ 26-0 

Saran ... ... 

31,732 

66,810 

+ 

36,678 

+ 110-6 

1,024 

2,004 

+ 080 

+ 95-7 

Champaran 

18,865 

81,990 

+ 

18,386 

+ 109-9 

■a 

609 

.+ 818 

+ 63-4 

Total 

289,415 

m 

D 


m 

13,183 

12,395 

— 77 8 

— 5-9 

i 

Bhagalpur Division. 










JSIonghyr 

81,200 

63,413 

+ 

38,183 

+ 102 -e 

789 

1,851 

.+ 1,088 

+ 140-7 

Bhagalpur 

26,132, 

£3,028 

+ 

87,806 

+ 110-9 

887 

920 

+ 63 

+ 6*1 

Purnea ... 

. 28,143, 

66,005 

+ 

87,868 

+ 99-0 

>1,050 

434 

— 685 

+ £9*0 

Slalda 

16,247. 

*23,002 

+ 

7,736 

+ 50-8 

146 . 

342 

+ 106 

+ 134-2 

Santal Parganas 

17,310 

24,555 

+ 

7,146 

+ 41-2 

881 

458 

- 803 

— 80-7 

Total ... 

117,122 

219,903 

+ 

108,781 

+ 87-7 

A602 

4,005 

+ 503 

+ 14-3 

Total Bihar 

1386,537 


+ 

433,800 

+ 111-9 

16,666 

16,390 

- 878 

| 

Orissa Division. 










Cuttaelc 

60,187 

102,870 

+ 

68,703 

+ 105-0 

821 

2,357 

+ If 30 

+ 187-0 

PllH 

29,167 

43,423 

J +* 

14,866 

+ 49"9 

1,480 

862 

— 608 

— 40-9- 

Balasmr , 

30,022 

46,200 

+ 

16,178 

+ 63-8 

361 

1,228 

+ 877 

+ 249-8 

Angul ... | ... 

1,100 

2,177 

+ 

1,068 

+ 90-3 

17 

37 

+ 80 

+ 117-6 

Total Orissa 

110,456 

194,6/0 

+ 

84,816 

+ 76-2' 

2,649 

4,484 

+ if 835 

m 

Ohutia Nagpur 
Division. 




- 






XTazarlbagh 

11,690 

24,171 

+ 

13JS81 

+ 105-5 

616 

771 

+ 856 

+ 497 

Izohardaga 

16,668 

25,499 

+ 

0,033 

+ 63-8 

816 

2,129 

+ If 14 

+ 246-1 . 

dlanbhum ••• 

20,61 1 

29,630 

+ 

0,176 

+ 44-7 

390 

641 

+ 851 

+ 64-3 

Slngbhum 

4,656 

9,484 

+ 

4,888 

+ 103-7 

132 

490 

+ 368 

+ 271-2 

Total Chutla Nagpur ... 

62,322 

83,640 

+ 

36JB18 

+ 69-7' 

1,662 

4,031 

+ 8f70 

+ 144-0 

GRAND TOTALFOR 
THE PROVINCE ... 


2,848,704 

+ 

093,677 

+ 60-0 

60,667 

109,684 

+ 49,117 

+ 80-0 

Feudatory States. 










Ktich JSlhar 

18,306 

24,980 

+ 

8,681 

+ 53-2 

231 

645 

+ 314 

+ 135-9 

Orissa Tributary Motet 

1 7,200 

40,541 

•+ 

,83,381 

•+ 134-8 

477 

1,194 

+ 717 

+ 160-3' 

Ohutta' Nagpur Tribu- 
tary State t 

2,001 

7,115 

+ 

4,814 

+ 145-2 

174 

287 

+ 113 

+ 64-9 

BIO Tlppera ’ 





Notav 

ailable. 



• 

Total Feudatory Slates... 

30,480 

' 72,012 

+ 

30,176 

U3 

882 

2,026 

+ 1,144 

+ 129*7 

GRAND TOTAL IN- 
CLUDING FEUDA- 
TORY STATES ... 


3,021,430 

+ 

1,029,86 3 t 

+ 51*7 

81/440 

111,710 

+ 60,201 . 

+ BI T , 
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295. The largest increase appears in the Bihar province, which is begin- 
ning to escape the opprobrium of illiteracy and 
0F ED,rcA * neglect of education, which attached to it so long. 

In order, however, to make thei comparison more 
valuable, it is desirable to present the districts in their natural groups, and to 
estimate their educational rank by averages based on the actual number of 
pupils and literate compared with the total district population, as is done in 
the following table, for the two principal religions of the Lower Provinces . 

Statement showing the number of learning, literate, and illiterate persons by- 
religion in each district per 10,000 of the population. 







HINDUS, 





MUBALMANS. 



Dmstoxs. 



Males. 



Females. 



Males. 



Females 





Learning. 

Literate. 

Illiterate. 

Learning. 




Literate. 

Illiterate 

Learning 

Literate. 

s 

Northern Bengal. 
Itangpnr district 


181 

739 

o,oso 

4 

13 

9,983 

117 

413 

9,470 

1 

3 

9,990 

Dinctjpur 

99 ... 

... 

169 

789 

9,013 

3 

0 

9,988 

210 

817 

8,913 

4 

7 

OfiSO 

ISogra 

99 «• 

... 

582 

1,278 

8, SCO 

13 

47 

9,910 

238 

052 

0,113 

3 

3 

9,991 

Pabna 

99 •" 

... 

548 

1,401 

7, OSS 

II 

6* 

0fl25 

127 

391 

9,183 

1 

3 

91)90 

JIalda 

99 ••• 

... 

278 

783 

8,0-yS 

8 

14 

9,078 

. 182 

405 

9,133 

2 

3 

0,908 

Bajthah I 

99 •** 

... 

398 

1,318 

S,283 

28 

07 

9,877 

118 

411 

9, ICS 

3 

3 

9,991 

JatpaSguri 

99 

... 

158 

081 


4 

17 

9,979 

225 

700 

9,016 

IO 

18 

9,979 


Total 

... 

254 

002 

SMI 

■ 

28 

0fiC6 

155 

518 

9,537 

2 

■ 


Darjeeling 

... «• 


202 

1.170 

S,G19 

II 

27 

OflCS 

208 

1.2S7 

SfiOO 

34 

75 

9,891 

Kwh Bihar 

...' ... 

... 

259 

925 

SfSSG 

9 

22 

9,969 

212 

601 

9,187 

8 

11 

9,981 

Eastern Bengal. 
Dacca district 


685 

1,703 

7,607 

28 

127 

0,845 

130 

359 

9,511 

4 

9 

9,091 

Faridpur 

99 ••• 

... 

658 

1,88* 

7 ,*58 

19 

SO 


95 

312 

9,605 

2 


9,980 

STaimanslngh 

99 

~ 

584 

1,250 

8,580 

. 17 

41 

9,913 

94 

319 

94787 

2 


9,9St 

Xippera 

99 ••• 


813 

1,805 

7, ess 

27 

55 

9M8 

252 

619 


6 


9,t)7S 

« Tester 

99 


591 

1,318 

SfiOl 

44 

137 

9,819 

102 

622 

iHa 

2 


0,987 

Khulna 

99 ••• 


419 

1,235 

8,510 

18 

50 

9,930 

137 

518 


1 


9,903 

BaTsftargttnS 

99 

... 

849 

2,171 

7,180 

31 

99 

9,870 

192 

098 

9,110 

6 

9 

9,091 

No ahhali 

99 ••• 


643 

1.037 

7,67 0 

18 

30 

6,910 

367 

087 

8.05G 

II 

8 

9&S6 

Chittagong 

'99 


693 

1,789 

7,618 

18 

3D 

9,018 

308 

009 

9,025 

9 

.. 

13 

9,991 


Total 


535 

1,590 

7,876 

25 

82 

9,803 

167 

495 

0,338 

5 

8 

94*87 

Western Bengal. 

31-Parganas district 


854 

1,821 

7,636 

88 

192 

0,743 

327 

1,107 

8,600 

6 

20 

94*73 

Nadia 

99 ••• 


485 

1,283 

8,253 

22 

S3 

9,800 

88 

303 

9,009 

I 

3 

9,996 - 

Murshidabad 

99 

... 

411 • 


8,107 

13 

47 

9MO 

154 

402 

9,111 

4 

8 

94*38 

Hardwan 

99 ••• 

... 

677 

1,263 

8,101 

IO 

37 

9,963 

482 

. 755 

8,763 

13 

18 

9,969 

Howrah 

99 •** 

... 

788 

1,910 

7,296 

17 

57 

9,036 

374 

1,126 

8,300 

8 

17 

9,977 

Xidnapur 

99 - 

— 

685 

1,493 

mm 

II 

S3 

9,980 

390 

987 

8,033 

II 

23 

9,960 

Banh wa 

II 

... 

828 

1,447 

ESI 

18 

■22 

0fl03 

528 

1,171 

8,505 

16 

24 

9,961 

Birbhum 

99 

... 

612 

1,331 

8,101 

■a 

S3 

0,970 

844 

1417 

8,239 

9 


OffiC 

Hugli 

99 — 

... 

801 

1,781 

7,118 


82 

9,808 

848 

1,001 

8,351 , 

6 


94*83 

Calcutta 

99 ••• 

... 

647 

3,202 

OfiSl 

m 

621 ■ 

9,582 

189 

1,376 

8,436 

32 


9,797 


Total 

... 

'804 



24 

.80 

■ 9,896 

m 

. 755 

8fi71 

8 


94*97 
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1/^rtilri! 

htlrnir, 
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North Bihar. 











WM 

■ri 

Vhamparan dhtriet 

CO 


0/153 

0’4 


0,005 

41 

261 

0/20.3 

1 

p : : 

0,805 

Jttnaffarpur „ ... ... 

100 


0.073 

2 


Espt 

120 

715 

o,/es 

2 

I- 

92003 

Dnrbhnnpa „ ... 

00 

m 

0,3.70 

1 

■fl 

r j 

01 

543 

0/M/ 

1 

6 

92901 

Saran „ 

OS 

fits 

0,20.7 

1 



DO 

416 

9,486 

■ 

13 

92983 

■Turnra „ 

70 

MS 

P.37P 

I 

Hi 


420 

577 

9,706 

■ 

* 

9,997 

Totot ... 

n 

67? 

P,o05 

■ 

10 

P.P83 

404 

454 

o&n 

2 

e 

92993 

South Bihar. 

3 







BH| 

B 

■g 



8hn1mba<t tUttrlel 

1 

M3 

9,286 

1 

it 

0,0-73 

262 

llill 

1 


si 

92971 

Vntnn „ 


tn e. 

8/tlO 

C 

S' 

9,966 

344 

H5pi 

1 - 

13 

is 

92913 

„ 

01 

OX 

0,2.73 

9 % 

A 

12 

92986 

ICO 

1 

B 

|h 

3 

13 

92 m 

Taint 

100 

741 

0,7.70 

s 

11 

tfisn 

> 

2«0 

r.<i 

0/456 



02965 

Partly in North and 
partly in South Bihar. 
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Jthagntpur tHtlrirt ... 

74 

MO 

9/tl>0 

2 

1 . 

92990 

OO 

415 

9,466 


B 

9 2968 

Jtnnghyr 

02 


0/W0 

3 

15 

0/753 

100 

07 

0,233 


n 

92987 

Orissa. 
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t 








Cutlnek dUirtrl 

000 

1 

8JS7A 

0 

15 

0 / 17.3 

023 

i,cn 

7,7 SO 

10 

53 

02931 

7"uri 

200 

»5 

8.837 

0 

13 

0,077 

203 

073 

6/16/ 

1 

» 

92986 

Palmar „ „ 

333 

tit 

8,727 

10 

10 

92071 

405 

1,431 

8,167 

40 


926781 

Angul , 

00 

237 

0,667 

2 

4 

92991 

70 

8.7© 

7,166 

~ 

1SS 

92665 

Total ... 

310 

074 

8,710 

■ 

1C 

92077 

476 

1,412 

8,083 

20 

a 

92930 

Oritta Tributary State, .„ 

107 

012 

9,381 

3 

11 

0,083 

127 

1,407 


to 

a 

92069 

Chutia Nagpur. 
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HataribaoU dtitrirt 

122 

Ml 

0,437 

0 

10 

0/1.3/ 

270 

456 

92210 

0 

18 

92073 

Lohnrtlagn „ 

07 

410 

0,023 

2 

31 

0,067 

103 

5M 

0^47 

6 

34 

92061 

UfanMiiim p , 

210 

572 

0,2/0 

6 

11 

P/W* 

140 

639 

9,502 

3 

3 

02999 

Singbhum „ 

246 

CIO 

0,740 

26 

28 

0/1/0 

310 

1.8JC 

7,326 

61 

61 

OJ9S 

Total ... 

146 

48? 

0,306 

E 

18 

0/776 

180 

SID 

92256 

B 

to 

0/775 

Chutia h'agpur Tributary 
State t 

12 

22? 

9,760 

m 

10 

0,000 

23 

311 

9,666 

9 

B 

10/300 

The Santal Pargana, 

137 

457 

0,406 

3 

8 

0/1S0 

207 

C41 

9,069 

3 

B 

9/303 

TOTAL FOR THE PRO- 
VINCE 

206 

1,004 

8,701 

to 

30 

8,054 

m 

663 

8.208 

■ 

9 

0,087 


Comparative educational bta- 296. The leading points made plain by those 

TU8 OP TUB 8UB-PBOVINCEB. figUXGS BrO— 

(i) Western Bengal is the best educated division of the Lower Provinces, 

being olosely followed by Eastern Bengal, which would excel 
it but for the great contingent of pupils and literate found in the 
metropolitan towns within the former area. 

(ii) In the Lieutenant- Governorship, including its tributaries, the propor- 

tion of Hin du literates'ls roundly double that of Musalmans. 

(iii) In Eastern. Bengal, which is a stronghold of Islam, this proportion 

is still more unfavourable to Musalmans, Hindu literates exceed- 
ing them threefold. 
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' (iv) On the other hand, in the great Hindu countries of Orissa and Bihar, 
the small Muhammadan communities quite hold their own in the 
field of education, whilst in South Bihar they have decidedly 
. the advantage. 

It is to be feared, however, that the last fact is true only in regard to the nu-, 
merical strength of pupils and literate, the higher walks of education being 
still but rarely trodden by Musalman scholars. " ° 

297. In Northern Bengal, Pabna and Bogra hold the first place for the 

_ _ number of pupils, whilst Dinajpur and Bogra have 

^ f exoal BorEn. comparatively the largest number of literates. The 
Hindus of Pabna are the best educated community in the sub-province, whilst the 
Musalmans of Bogra hold a similar place amongst their co-religionists. Educa- 
tion and literacy in Darjeeling are in a better condition than might be expected 
in a population so largely made up of the labouring class, and Kuch Bihar is in 
advance of the neighbouring British district of Rangpur. In Eastern Bengal 
Hindus present a high average of education and literacy, but Musalmans are in 
these respects very much in the same position they hold in the northern sub- 
province. The educational status of Hindus in all eastern districts, except Mai- 
mansingh, Jessor, and Khulna, is higher than in any other part of the Lower 
Provinces except the neighbourhood of Calcutta, whilst in the three districts of 
the Chittagong Division, Musalman pupils and literates are largely represented. 
Excluding Calcutta, the 24-Parganas, Howrah, and Hugli, education has not 
spread amongst the Hindus of any of the districts of Western Bengal so widely 
as in the best of the eastern districts. On the other hand, except in Nadia and 
Murshidabad, Musalman education is more general than might be anticipated. 

298. In Bihar education is still at a low ebb, especially on the north of the 

Of Bihae. Ganges, and amongst Hindus is in a specially back- 

ward condition. The number of pupils and literates 

of this religion in the best educated districts, Patna and Muzaffarpur, bear a 
proportion to their total population almost the same as in the most backward 
parts of Northern Bengal, which holds far the lowest position amongst the 
divisions of Bengal Proper. Champaran comes at the very bottom of the scale, 
and has fewer Hindus able to read and write even thanLohardaga, which is itself 
the least educated part of Cliutia Nagpur. As already mentioned, Musalmans hold 
a comparatively advantageous position in regard to education in Bihar, the Patna 
district having proportionately more pupils and literates than any part of the 
Lower Provinces, except a few districts of Western Bengal. Monghyr, which is 
for the most part a South Gangetic district, is better educated than Bhagalpur, 
half of which lies to the north of tho river. In Orissa the progress of education 
amongst Hindus is slightly better than in Northern Bengal, but counts only half 
the number of pupils and literates found in Western Bengal, whilst in Chutia 
Nagpur and the Santal Parganas their number is less than half of the Orissa 
proportions. The Tributary States dependent on these sub-provinces are still 
in their educational infancy, those of Chutia Nagpur being practically illiterate. 
The figures of female education are so small that they hardly afford matter for 
criticism or comparison. 

299. The marginal statement 
of illiteracy in other provinces . 
and countries afford some in- 
teresting data to aid in judging 
of the educational rank of the 
Lower Provinces, which is 
below that of Madras and 
Bombay, but superior to the 
North-Western Provinces and 
the Panjab. Its inferiority to 
the two first-named provinces 
is no doubt due to .the inclusion 
of the great aboriginal popula- 
tion of Chutia Nagpur ana the 
Tributary States. The Hindus 
of Western Bengal are nearly 
as high in the scale of literacy 
as the people of Portugal. 


Tiie educational bank of Bengal. 


Pbovince ob Countby. 

Illitebact tee 1,000. 

Males. 

Females. 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Madras ... 

North-Western Provinces 

Panjab 

(1881 

11891 

(1881 

(.1891 

J 1881 
l 1891 
(1881 
11891 
(1881 
11891 

913 

894 

883 

860 

8G2 

840 

942 

938 

937 

928 

997 

996 
993 

990 

991 
977 
99S 
99S 

998 

997 

Ireland 


446 

499 

Italy 


623 

764 

Austria 


479 

533 

Hungary 


59 2 

717 

Portugal 

• •• 

76U 

892 

Ceylon 


731 

971 


Q 
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300. Although, ns has boon already slated In the first paragraph of this 

Chapter, tho statistics of education in combination 
J^orr^^orrur. wWl ng0 .j mvc Jlol yielded results of much value, 

they help to estimate (i) the distribution of pupils, 
(ii) tho proportion of those, who nro working on tho higher levels of study, 
and (iii) tho recent progress of education. In tho following table the literate 
under 15 ye ' 1 ’ " ' ' ~ “ ‘ " ‘ 

temporarily 

have been tr — , ’ J»»W»I»VV# +< W|#4U| I/UVITV.UII **/ IMIV4 W J O JL JLltim IHU 

section of students, who nro presumably more thnn primary scholars and engaged 
in fitting themselves for the liberal professions or the higher grades of clerical 
employment. In arriving at tho proportion, which school-going boys tinder In 
years of ago bear to youths of their own age, tho first five years of life have 
boon oxcludod, ns tho really infant section of pupils can hardly bo very appre- 
ciable : — 


Dinitoss. 

IlrrBxrs s aspUtjuri. 

: 

WHItER 01* JMI.I.S- 

J.'rrirw:? I5j»>ti> izrtxtL'. 

l 

.? 

o nut y trm 

u 

ii 


Total. 

1/nmins 

and 

literals. 

I'mnnrllnn 
Id 10,t<0. 

! Total. 

I/areitn;. 

Ul IW>. 

i 

1 

1 

Ulrntr, 

j 

■ 

PrT'p-.rti'flT: 
In rS-'V. 

1 

Totxl 

IxarcteE 

» cl 

ttmtf. 

Northern Bengal ... 

1,000,007 

77,330 

4ns 

672,730 

11.723 

357 

51.163 

OSS 

. 1,702.630 

1P7.7C 

Darjeeling , 

4%003 


ess 

24,014 

m 

355 

3J1? 

tfiSl 

i 60.720 

9^7*3 

Jalpalgurl 

140,100 

7,0*2 

so- 

64.050 

873 

159 

3.4=1 

ect 

| 109,613 

!W 

Kueh Itlhar 

117.602 

6.1-o 

sen 

43,007 

1.511 

394 

5.234 

i,tnt 

| 139.220 

l s ,735 

Eastern Dengal ... 

3,7231010 

217.717 

see 

1.200.302 

<6,771 

SCI 

|7*,*65 

1,770 

3.502,144 

£25,179 

Western Bengal 

2,020.002 

3S",0W 

1.417 

- 1,001,061 

«3,1« 

SOS 

£U,CV 

Sflso 

J 3.035. CO 4 

C3.474 

Worth Jllhar... ... 

2.306.0 10 

7C.!T>3 

sss 

021,094 

JI.KS 

145 

75,751 

ocs 

; 2.652.000 

223.631 

South Bihar ... 

1.174.020 

43,034 

SSS 

442.405 

6,172 

ISO 

12.371 

1,151 

! 1,295.028 

131.963 

Bhagalpur 

410.000 

10,333 

set 

139,170 

1.19-5 

SC j 

16,915 

7St 

j 440,001 

51.13 

Nonghyr 

416.700 

13.072 

S/4 

137,200 

1,512 

US ; 

13513 

P.SS 

I 434,104 

43,277 

Orissa Districts ... 

006,031 

C7.2C1 

ftS4 

307,317 

6,713 

US j 

61,513 

1,401 

002,245 

131^23 

Orissa Tributary 
States 

300,310 

0,317 

354 

136,000 

1,661 

*,! 

9.275 

ess 

348,030 

£3,437 

Chutta Wagpur ... 

I.077.07G 

30,001 

370 

323,710 

<220 

ISO 1 

£0.119 

esi 

070.000 

62.733 

Ohutla , Wagpur 
Tributary States 

213,600 

001 

45 

00,317 

K 

*1 

1,419 

sss 

176.330 

5,637 

The Santal Parua- 
ti at ... ... 

-407.004 

8,763 

315 

130,087 

1231 

00 1 

e.s« 

507 

320.210 

13.5C 

. 

TOTAL FOR THE 
PROVINCE ... 

16,400,146 

000,432 

021 

G, 038, 054 

■41,670 

251 

710.000 

1.274 

10.009.324 

2,IOa<07 

. 


.301. The pre-eminence of Western Bengal in education and literacy comes 

out very clearly in these figures. Eastern Bengal, 
oamok BTTOEKIS op ra<mEE EDU ' however, follows very closoly in the proportion of 
1 ' young men over 15 years of age, who aro under 

tuition, mostly in high sohools ana colleges. On the other hand, Orissa, although 
it come? second in rank for youthful and probably primary scholars, falls far 
behind every division of Bengal Proper in pupils, whoso age indicated a more 
advanced range of study. The great backwardness of Bihar, both north and 
south, is very marked, Bhagalpur barely surpassing the feudatories of Orissa and 
the Santal Parganas in educational status. 

302. Low as is the general standard of education, and narrow as is its 

extent in Bihar, the figures of literacy in the fore- 
Acrf 33 EE0ENT ' PEQGEES3 0F xoteb- going statement give hope of early progress. It 

is the only sub-province, besides Western Bengal, in 
which the proportion of males between the age of 15 and 25 years able to 
read and write is greater than that of the literate over 25 years of age. This 
fact proves -the progress made in recent years, particularly in North .Bihar. .It 
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is noticeable that the proportion of the literate under 25 years of age in this 
sub-province is larger than in Northern Bengal. Taking the Lower Provinces 
as a whole, however, even if . pupils between 15 and 25 years of age are added , 
to literates of that age, recent progress is not very great, their proportion 
being only 1,525 in 10,000 to 1,313 literates over 25 years. The great growth 
of literacy noticed in a preceding paragraph is nearly as much due. to the efforts 
of the schoolmaster in the decade before 1881 as after that period. Still an 
excess of proportion equal to 16*1 per cent, is a substantial one, particularly 
when it rises to 27 per cent, in North Bihar. 

303. The following table presents, district by district, the number of persons, 
_ who can read and write English, the general popu- 

The knowledge of English. j a ^ on being discriminated from Europeans, Eura- 
sians, and Native Christians: — 
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400 
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Calcutta m. 
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1C 

1 

1 
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HP 
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37 
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3,230 

SI 

25 
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W# 
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19 
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■9 
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RAJSHAHI DIVISION. 
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IS 

14 

1,025 

3 
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1,471 

32 

23 

1 
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1 

4 
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1,444 

SB 

Dangpur 
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1,832 

74 

12 

2 

1 

o 

SI 

67 

1,455 

3 
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4 

0 

3 
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421 

1 

Palma ... 
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1,577 

10 

11 

... 

33 

s 
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1 

1,522 
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Darjeeling 
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69 
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65 
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4S9 

13 
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40 
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20 
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6- 
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81 

66 

3 

14 
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SB 
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OB 
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6 

8 
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18 
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SO 

01 

63 

HI 


22 

9 
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18 
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17 

1 

3 

29 
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4 

6 
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Tom. 

Ebbopeaes. 

Eotusiawb. 

Native CiniisxiAira. 

Others. 

District. 
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V 

Female. 

II 
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Female. 

Ii 

Male. 

| Female. 

! 

Male. 

Female. 

I 

Male. 


BHAGALPUR DIVI- 
SION. 











Bhagalpur 

1,422 

75 

to 

34 

4 

1 

42 

27 

1,325 


Stonghyr 

2,072 

303 

1C6 

102 

45 

8. 

03 

Cl 

1,763 


Purnea ... 

792 

71 

9 

O 

2 

1 

38 

17 

743 


Malda 

467 

S 

3 

3 


.N 

14 

O 

400 


Santal Parganas 

1,060 

47 

29 

20 


... 

U 

C 

1,007 


ORISSA DIVISION. 




* 





- 


Cuttack 

2,847 

107 

76 

3B 

23 

IB 

86 

OS 

2,663 


Puri 

£72 

ZB 

18 

13 

9 

11 

20 

... 

£25 


Balasor 

915 

3B 

21 

10 

8 

9 

21 

8 

' 862 


A.ngul 

33 

1 

2 

... 



1 - 

1 

35 

, 

OHUTIA NAGPUR 
DIVISION. 








1 



'uHazaribagh 

700 

110 

£5 

7 B 

9 

13 

£2 

10 

634 

12 

JCohardaga 

1,423 

82 

93 

17 

6 

... 

107 

14 

1,218 

B1 

Slnghbhum 

427 

33 

77 

10 

22 

11 

20 

4 

303 

2 

Manbhum 

TOTAL FOR BRITISH 
TERRITORY 

846 , 

31 

19 

4 

7 

4 

El 

11 

770 

12 

167,417 

12,242 

8,090 

4,076 

3,518 

3,212 

4,891 

2,046 

140, 01B | 

2,910 

FEUDATORIES. 











JFCueh Bihar 

654 

10 

7 

•** 

20 

3 

30 

1 

£97 

6 

Orissa Tributary States ... 

263 

7 

7 

1 

... 

... 

6 

1 

250 

B 

Chutla Nagpur Tributary 
States 

60 

6 

3 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

77 

S 

Total ... 

997 

23 

17 

1 

20 

3 

36 

2 

924 

17 

GRAND TOTAL FOR 
THE PROVINCE IN- 
CLUDING FEUDA- 
TORIES 

168,414 

12,285 

8,107 

4,070 

i 

3,638 

3,216 

4,927 

2,047 

141,842 

2,827 


It thus, appears that of the total number of males, 158,414, able to read 
and write English in the Lower Provinces, including its feudatories, slightly 
more than half, 80,108, coine from what may be called the metropolitan area, 
viz., Calcutta and the districts of the 24-Parganas, Howrah, and Hugli. Of 
the above total also 8,101 are European men, 3,538 Eurasians, and 4,927 Native 
Christians, leaving only 141,842 males knowing English in the general popula- 
tion. Native Christians have been separately grouped, because, being under the 
care of European pastors, they have special facilities for acquiring English, 
and because they are very fond of pretending to a knowledge of that language, 
when they really possess only the merest smattering. Amongst the 12,265 
females who can read and write English, 4,076 are Europeans, 3,215 Eurasians, 
and 2,047 Native Christians, there being as few as 2,927 in the general population 
acquainted with that tongue, of. whom 1,762 are found in the metropolitan- 
area defined above. It . must, however, be remembered that the foregoing 
statistics exclude the student class, or persons attending schools or colleges, . 
who may be able to read and write English. Most male pupils of over 15 years 
of age — and they number 160,643 persons — probably have this knowledge to a 
greater or less extent. 

304. The relative degree, in which the different caste groups supply 

pupils to our schools and have acquired the know.- 
thb^kjhT CastS! 1 BTATtrs ° F ledge? of reading and writing their own vernaculars 

and English is an interesting subject of enquiry; 
The following table presents this information for males in an abstract but highly 
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instructive form. All the columns explain themselves, except perhaps the fifth, 
in which the proportion is based on the relation of pupils ana literates, added 
together, to the total male. population of the caste: — 


Caste. 

6 

to 

H 

to 

9 

to 

. i 

r 

n 

H 

H 

H? 

i 

o 

Si 

on 

on 
*-» P4 

O O 

H . 

Is 

13,. 

|p>S 

NORTHERN 





BENGAL. 






Hindus. 






Brahman 

... 

... 

5.935 

19,693 

25,628 

6,815 

Kayastha 

... 


4,967 

14£42 

18,909 

6,141 

Sunrl 

... 


S.33I 

7,633 

9,864 

3,971 

Telt 



1,567 

4,757 

6,324 

3,907 

Saniya 

... 



3,049 

3^908 

2,553 

Kaptt 

... 


993 

3,032 

4,025 

1,413 

Kaibartta 

... 

... 

3,100 

9,631 

12,631 

1,261 

Sutradliar 

... 



910 

1,238 

1,019 

JTugt 

... 

... 


1,757 

2,317 

1,003 

Goata 



6S3 

1,917 

2,600 

891 

Kochh 

... 

... 

8,150 

34,146 

42,285 

72S 

Jalya 

... 


263 

902 

1,170 

331 

Chain 

... 


233 

711 

844 

377 

Tiyar 

... 


mkM 

312 

394 

3,373 

Chanda l 

... 


512 

1,841 

2,363 

353 

Bhutmali 

... 

... 

195 

729 

824 

229 

Bind 

... 

... 

10 

61 

71 

103 

Santal 

... 


14 

138 

162 

93 

Musalmans. 






Sayyid 

... 



2,117 

2,778 

3,765 

Moghul 


... 


87 

114 

2,773 

Pathan 

... 

• a. 


2,538 

3,293 

1,815 

Shaikh . 

... 

... 

39,141 

127,539 

188,683 

650 

KUCH BIHAR. 





Kochh 

... 

... 

3,213 

13,842 

16,785 

915 

DARJEELING. 





Hindus. * 






Kitcar 

... 

... 

71 

481 

652 

2,235 

KJtambu 

... 


3S0 

2,053 

2,433 

1,687 

Hangar 

... 


181 

6 20 

801 

1,533 

Limb w 

... 


155 

847 

1,002 

1,535 

Hurmi v 

... 

... 

71 

654 

725 

675 

Buddhists. 






B/iufta 

... 

... 

51 

461 

512 

1,410 

Zejpc7»a 

... 

H. 

26 

269 

285 

679 

eastern 






BENGAL. 






Hindus. 






Brahman 

... 

... 

33,154 

97,477 

133,631 

8,031 

Baidya 

... 

... 

6,252 

10,717 

18,899 

7,431 

Kayastha 

... 

... 

43,813 

113 £52 

162,0g5 


Sunri 

— 

... 

11,092 

46,678 

67,870 

4,707 

Baniya 



3,453 

12,403 

15,856 

4,306 

Teii 

— 

... 

3,771 

12,897 

16,688 

3,722 

Kamar 

... 

... 

2,779 

9,413 

12,192 

3,050 

Barui 

... 

... 

2.876 

6,771 

8,647 

2,137 

Jugl 

... 

*- 


21£64 

27,323 

2,116 


Caste. 


i 

H 

to 

•3 

to 

H 

1 . 

M 

Hi 

i 

o 

E-* 

Si 

0*3 

HIP, 

o g 

H ** 

sS 

gfcS 

£°* 

<5 

to 

£ 

0 

to 

W 

1 

to 

EASTERN 
BENGAL — conoid 
Hindus— concld. 

Tiaisnab 

576 

3£3 8 

4,514 

2,021 

40 

Sudra 

... 

... 

3,363 

7,637 

1 1,000 

6,921 

159 

Tantt 

... 

... 

713 

2,631 

3,344 

1,501 

74 

Kapit 

... 

... 

4,241 

15,761 

19,992 

1,319 

93 

Goala 



2,269 

6£66 

4,728 

9,235 

1,325 

102 

Kttmhar 


... 

1,302 

6,030 

1,023 

182 

Dhopa 


... 

1,310 

3,818 

5,158 

874 

S3 

Sutradhar 


... 

815 

2,721 

3,566 

817 

31 

Kaibartta 

... 

... 

3,314 

11£07 

14,521 

795 

15 7 

Kapali 


... 

728 

3,043 

3,771 

700 

59 

Pod 


... 

733 

2 ,661 

3,294 

667 

13 

Bhutmali 

... 

... 

490 

1,24 6 

1,735 

509 

57 

Halo 

... 

... 

167 

646 

803 

500 

5 

i Taliya 

... 

... 

1,073 

4,607 

5,680 

403 

23 

Chamar 

... 


479 

2,014 

2,493 

323 

30 

Chandal 

... 

... 

3,332 

14,674 

17,958 

251 

62 

Chunart 

... 

... 

24 

70 

94 

103 

... 

Kochh 

... 

Ml 

36 

203 

239 

83 

1 

Musalmans. 

Sayyid 


2,333 

6,626 

8,908 

2,626 

195 

Pathan 

... 

... 

2,477 

8,292 

10,769 

1,214 

15 7 

Shaikh 

... 


86,717 

2S3£81 

339,998 

523 

2 £61 

CHITTAGONG. 

Buddhists. 
Hagh ... 

1,326 

4,111 

6,437 

1,805 

45 

WESTERN 

BENGAL. 

Hindus- 

Kayastha ,„ 


23,301 

67 £61 

90,862 

<5,781 

12£47 

Brahman 

... 


58,343 

146,089 

203,432 

6,620 

17,173 

Bant i/o 


... 

IS 

33,753 

45,307 

6,318 

2,215 

Aguri 

... 


4,837 

9,465 

14.300 

3,514 

342 

Tanti 

... 

... 

11,994 

28,010 

i 

40,004 

8,487 

1,081 

Kaibartta 

... 


50,233 

172,292 

222,525 

2,931 

3 £12 

Sadyop 

... 

... 

19,473 

41 £27 

60,800 

2,447 

2£27 

Saisnab 



7,054 

18,355 

26,409 

2,415 

525 

Pod 


M. 

8,897 

26,666 

35,663 

2,322 

1,334 

Sunri 

•** 

■ a. 

3,096 

8,474 

11,570 

2,304 

349 

Tcli 


... 

12,437 

2 8,421 

40,908 

2.15G 

1,635 

Kapit 

... 

... 

4,931 

11,434 

16,365 

2,093 

821 

Kamar or holiar 

... 

4,291 

11/112 

15,303 

1,861 

407 

Kumhar 

It* 


3,094 

6 £21 

10,015 | 

1,792 

446 

Goala 

... 

... 

7,362 

18,689 

26,091 

1,201 

1£6 7 

Kaora 


... 

824' 

2,760 

31684 

733 

194 

Bom 

... 


832 

2,713 

3,595 

514 

82 

Bagdi 

... 

... 

4,201 

9,491 

13,692 

331 

670 

Bhutmali 

... 

... 

4S9 

lfiOi 

2,183 

313 

119 

Chamar 

... 


SS5 

1,767 

2,852 

232 

107 

Baurl 

— 

... 

435 

1£16 

1,551 

US 

29 

V 




1 




i 

o 

*4 - 

S 

3 

o 

H 


sg 

IS. 


o 

H 

to • 
o « 

sg 

o g 
p- d 
o a 

I 3 


2,813 

1,219 

128 

US 

98 

SB 

14B 

9 

11 

84 

283 

12 

1 

11 

4 


60 

o 

74 

1,073 

7B 


6 

61 

13 
24 

14 

16 

20 


6,648 
2 £00 
7,181 
691 
238 
143 
112 
196 
104 


1,276 

815 

169 

241 

oil 

115 

162 

98 

62 

333 

82 

135 

14 

59 

54 

144 

283 

229 

291 

84 

65 


124 

248 

209 

285 

214 

325 

772 


569 

2,052 

634 

126 

191 

no 

118 

289 

48 


101 
208 
281 
59 
146 
384 
138 
1 13 
140 
128 
50 
458 
■ 77 
49 
129 
42 
••* 

~ 49 

298 

189 

119 


109 


1,857 
1,184 
856 
361 
386 
223 
636 
288 
600 
412 
675 
718 
569 
644 
‘751 
703 1 
302 
706 
702 
605 
260 


3 
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C xsrt. 

e 
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xz 
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K 

E 

tz 

K 

H 

3 

/ 

t 
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*- P4 
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h 
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CbS 

C5 OH 

d 

M 
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te 

M 

6 
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6 

*; 

R 

o 

Q 

O 

© 

H 

o 

H 

gB 

H 
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Cists. 

d 

K 

H 

§ 

< 

3 

B 

i 

H 

H 

h) 

<4 

§ 

p« 

O o 

RP* 

ta 

OH 

Sfi 

a3 

g b S 

d 

vz 

H 

1 

M 

s 

8 

o 

*A 

H 

s . 

o* 

i 

pH - 

la 

is 

a 3 
a,* 

WESTERN 







SOUTH, BIHAR 








BENGAL— coneM. 







Hindus.. 








Musa! mans. 























Kayastha 

... 


6,092 

30,017 

36,109 

6,005 

5,064 

1.020 

Sayyid 

1,713 

4,487 

6,200 

1,779 

BIB 

1,147 

Brahman 

... 


5,130 

37,390 

42,538 

2.693 

■ 1/126 

300 

Tathan 

2,093 

6/956 

8,030 

1,360 

66 7 

1,123 

Baisnab 



7 

210 

217 

1,634 

... 


Shaikh 


94,318 

131,925 

932 

4/507 

47 

Baniya 



SS2 

7,033 

7,915 

1,636 

146 

207 








Balicai 

... 


233 

1,429 

1,682 

1,444 

58 

266 








Balkan 



3,104 

27,764 

30,868 

1,601 

318 

1 14 

NORTH BIHAR. 























Rajput 

... 


3,110 

24,352 

27,462 

1,104 

423 

173 

Hindus. 







Kattcar 



420 

2,984 

3^404 

1,152 

40 

134 








Kurmt 



2,340 

12,625 

14,965 

1,005 

i si 

143 

Kayastha 

7,126 

40,844 

47,970 

5,566 

2,073 

607 

















Teti 



660 

4,688 

6,348 

. 6S7 

72 

163 

Batsnab . 

52 

893 

945 

2.45B 

4 

45 

















Koiri 



1,115 

9,786 

10 , goo 

679 

40 

60 

Brahman . 

10,520 

67,169 

77.6B9 

2,443 

1,163 

173 

















Kandu 

... 


232 

2,638 

2,870 

515 

23 

87 

Baniya 

1,170 

9,978 

n.tfw 

1,560 

144 

144 

















HttJJam 

... 


167 

1/129 

1,698 

3SS 

29 

190 

Bajput 

5,872 

40.048 

48,520 

1,493 

068 

90 

















Dhanult 



07 

636 

733 

373 

2G 

408 

JCaJtmr 

1,566 

11/61 

13,127 


108 

93 







, 










Barhi 



132 

990 

1,122 

SOS 

12 

107 

Balkan 

3,106 

97,795 

30,901 

1,237 

237 

86 

















Goata 

... 


992 

8,469 

9,451 

233 

14 7 

173 

Tiyar 

IS 

196 

144 

732 

1 

79 

















Tanti 



38 

348 

386 

182 

8 

629 

JTattcai 

323 

1,804 

2,192 

HI 

15 

80 






/ 











Dusadh 



169 

1,337 

1,606 

104 

12 

89 


1.145 

7,465 

8,610 

553 

37 

49 

















Bom 

,,, 


5 

69 

64 

66 

1 

169 

Band tt. 

004 

6/96 

6,800 

4S1 

orf 

48 

















Husahar 

... 


9 

222 

231 

41 



Barht 

639 

991 

1,030 

441 

12 

121 










Zahar 


2/22 

2,856 

357 

12 

62 










Ktirml 

802 

5,791 

6,683 

355 

39 

67 

Musalmans 








Kolri 

1,143 

8,017 

9,162 

336 

27 

34 










Keicot ... „ 

210 

1,598 

1,617 

335 

2 

14 

Sayyid 

... 

... 

1,261 

' 4,198 

6,459 

3,429 

463 

1,079 

Garrri 

44 

602 

646 

302 

9 

149 

/Pat ban 

... 


1,174 

4,137 

6,311 

1,803 

16 7 

403 

Jttnnhfir 

1S3 

1,734 

1,917 

289 

6 

36 

Shaikh 

... 

... 

2,650 

10/363 

13,013 

1,105 

610 

688 

Kahar 

139 

IB 

1,160 

3S2 

20 

.198 

i Tolaha 


... 

750 

2fi81 

3,331 

771 

76 

294 

JtaJJam — 

335 

1,050 

1,985 

2G0, 

29 

178 

Dhuniya 

... 


■ 49- 

374: 

423 

601 

8 

213' 

Kothh ... •• 

197 

1,480 

1,677 

2-11 

2 

13 

Darzl 

••• 

... 

... 

a 


3 

•a. 


phanuk 

3S0 

2/12 

2,892 

t 

SIS 

13 

52 










Tftftru 

55 

252 

307 

318 

0 

239 

















II ORISSA. 








Xuniya ... 

35S 


2,052 

109 

4 

24 

1 









Goala 

1,393 

10,092 

1 1,484 

190 

60 

59 

j Hindus. 







4 

Dhabi 

1M 

84C 

986 

189 

CO 

591 

Karan 

••• 


.8,875 

24,147 

33,022 

5,661 

1,197 

.496 

A mat — 

23 

418 

441 

150 

o 

48 

Brahman 

*•* 


14,091 

■60,209 

76,200 

3,871 

1,008 

167 

Conrht «. 

S3 

COG 

781 

14S 

3 

43 

Baniya 

... 


1,042 

3/110 

4,962 

2,505 

80 

'22B 

fVinmar M< 

363 

1/178 

2,044. 

*7 

6 

38 

lOian&ait 

... 


10,008 

28,832 

39,740 

1,377 

204 

70 

Hart 

41 

308 

349 

81 

1 

32 

Guria 

Ml 


1,379 

4,267 

6,636 

1,055 

33 

68 

Tantf _ 

113 

1/159 

1,158 

67 

7 

130 

Tantt 

... 


002. 

4/201 

5,193 

7P3 

46 

107 

JDutexIA 

10 

1,080 

1,184 

40 

20 

185 

Chata 

... 


3,478 

9,096 

12,673 

CSS 

63 

09 

Dam „ . 

13 

44 

61 

35 

2 

454 

■Bhandarl 

• •a 


60S 

1/120 

2,034 

540 

93 

.181 

STvuthnr M 

£ 

259 

204 

27 

B 

. 193 

Until 



72S 

2,090 

2,818 

4S0 

28 

133 

Sihar _ 

: 

14 

17 

m 

... 

... 

Goala 

... 


1,857 

3,931 

6,788 

45 G 

66 

142 








Kandra 

... 


SCI 

1,090 

1,461 ' 

2U> 

16 

127 








•Bauri 



153 

687 

740 

100 

6 

86 

Musalmans. 







* 



J 






^jrjr(4 - 

*33 

2/174 

3,413 

2,014 

192 

740 





' 





Da than „ * 

zy 

t/.n 

2,070 

8<y» 

1 83 

363 

1 Musalmans. 


f 






_ » 

- 9.722 

57.469 

45,181 

! 

481 

135 

■Sayyid 

... 

... 

314 

1,078 

1,392 

6,237 

67 

62S 

Da rti _ 

t 

529 

414 

WPhi 


... 

Jloyhttl 

... 


77 

166 

233 

2,445 

' 14 

807. 


■ w 

3/2*5 

3.628 


SO 

68 

Shaikh 

... 


cns 

1/65 

2,603 

1,613 

160 

COO 

r> 

J — 5 | *45 

1,213 

■ 

c 

50 

Patkan 

i 

*■» 


css 

2,131 

2,820 ' 

1,429 

100 

409 
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Caste. 

C 
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to 

1 

H 
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o to 

2 H 

si . 

8 8 
1§S 

M 

§ 

§ 

14 

B 

H 

* 1 

g 

O K 

SB' 

S B 

Caste. 

1 

d 

to 

H 

to . 
1 

» 

3 1 

1 

h4 

i 

o 

& 

gs 

to „ 

ss- 

|g§ 

1 • 
§ 

5 
g 

to 

6 

o 

H 

g« 

Si 




H 

P* 










ANGUL. 

' 






SiNGHBHUM. 







Animistic. 







Animistic. 







Kandh 

\ 

63 

1S9 

241 

93 



JJ.O m 

./ 

476 

504 

980 

163 

8 

81 

LOHARDAGA. 







Bhumij 

34 

180 

•164 

61 

••• . 

— 

Hindus. 





* 


4 





- 


Kayastha 

373 

S37 

1,109 

3,333 

80S 

2,485 

MANBHUM. 






' 

Brahman 

399 

8,844 

5,243 

1,468 

SIB 

1,107 

Animistic. 






- 

Jtajput 

221 

8,384 

2,545 

1,310 

SB 

111 




< 


34 

Saniya ... 

194 

1,191 

1,385 

1,109 

81 

176 

Bliuiya 

215 

893 

608 

310 

1 








Bhnmij 

219 

331 

760 

145 

... 

... 








Santal 

297 

484 

721 

80 

30 

707 

Animistic. 






■ 








Jtfiintfa 

369 

Sfiio 

2,879 

265 

118 

470 

183 

SANTAL PAR- 
GANAS. 







SlahUi 

4 

109 

1 1 o 

206 








Bhogta 

5S 

149 

207 

141 

19 

805 

Hindus. 







HJiarwar 

31 

34 8 

373 

135 

• 8 

68 

Brahman 

594 

8,737 

3,331 

2,046 

488 

1,663 

Bliuiya 

S3 

899 

581 

97 

80 

688 

Ooala 

325 

1JB47 

1,872 

358 

4 

25 

Oraon 

404 

1,019 

1,423 

86 

38 

314 

Ohatival 

209 

985 

1,194 

252 

89 

284 

Kharia ... ... 

... 

54 

34 

17 

... 


Animistic. 







HAZARIBAGH. 







Mat Paharia 

40 

104 

■ 144 

172 


••• 

Hindus. 







Santal 

1,503 

2,080 

3,583 

110 

38 

182- 

Jtajput 

339 

1,408 

1,731 

943 

4 

28 

Horn 

65 

137 

192 

90 

... 

MS 

Tcli 

344 

713 

867 

443 

S 

42 

Kahili 

35 

36 

71 

83 

•a. 

... 

Bahar 

’ 143 

403 

545 

363 

3 

74 

Baurl 

45 

45 

80 

64 


... 

Boiri 

135 

4S1 

686 

265 

11 

244 

Hot 

7 

14 

21 

29 

... 



305, This statement gives almost- all the information, and it is not very 

useful, that can be derived from Imperial Table C, 
'mwSarow™ ^ ujnTED IN ‘ which has been compiled at an outlay of about 
’ Rs. 45,000. As remarked in paragraph 31 of Chap- 

ter III of this report, a very great part of this expenditure was entirely unneces- 
sary, and at future censuses the illiterate should be excluded. In paragraph 47 
of Chapter IV the opinion is expressed that the statistics sought for ought to be 
obtained at little more than one-fourth of the cost of 1891. It appears that 
the Brahmans and Baidyas of Eastern Bengal, that is, of the Dacca country, 
are the most highly educated classes in the Lower Provinces, hardly any males 
being unable to read and write, except very young children. The same fact is 
probably true’of real Kayasths in this area, but, as pointed out in the Chapter 
on Castes and Tribes, on the authority of the District Magistrates, a number of ' 
low-caste Sudras in Eastern Bengal, such as Baruis and Sudras, specifically 
so called, pretend to be members of the writer caste. In Western Bengal 
Kayasths hold a higher educational status than Brahmans and fall little behind 
them in Northern Bengal. In Bihar, both north and south of the Granges, the 
pre-eminence in literacy of the writer caste of Lalas is very marked. In pro- 
portion to their numbers it returns more than double the number of persons 
under education or educated in any other caste; The Karans of Orissa are 
hardly less high in the scale of literacy. In nearly every sub-province Baniyas 
and the other trading castes hold the third place.after Brahmans and Kayasths, 
the well-born clans of Rajputs and Babhans following, them rather closely in 
Bihar. The rest of the above statement proves little else, except the extreme 
illiteracy of all castes and tribes, except a few in Bengal Proper, and princi- 
pally in Western Bengal. 

o 4 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


306. The following table classifies tlio languages spoken in tho Lower 
Classified foe Bbitisd Tee- Provinces of Bengal, exclusive of the Tributary 


BITOBT. 


States: — 


Languages. 

Total. 

Malo. 

Fcmnlo. 

Languages. 

Total. 

Male. 

\ \ 

Frttnalc. 

1.— LANGUAGES OF THE 
INDIAN EMPIRE- 




II.— LANGUAGES FOREIGN 
TO INDIA— 



\ 





A. -ARTAK— 




A.— ARYAN— 

Bengali ... » 

37,89a 102 

18,935,701 

18,912,358 

(«)— Iranic— 
Persian ... 


8,106- 

5,267 

B 5 

2 838 

Hindi 

26,086,028 

12,800,232 

13,121,790 

Paslittt ... 


1,190 

1,106 

i 

. 34 

XTriya 

4,605,028 

2,283,478 

2,322,148 

Armenian 


42b 

252 

1 

*74 

> Nipal l- Hindi 

167,865 

8G.OI0 

71,800 

(6)— Greek— 




\ 

. \ 
28 \ 

Marwari 

6,691 

4,031 

2,6C7 

Grade ... 



132 

191 

Panjabi 

2,637 

2,001 

033 

(c)— Italic — 

t 



\ 

Oujrati 

1,676 

1,283 

293 

French ... 

••• ... 

902 

672 

Sot \ 

Kachhi 

1,191 

721 

407 

Portuguese 



187 

146 

21\ 

Marathi 

766 

433 

317 

Italian ... 

••• ••• 

87 

44 

23 \ 

Assamese 

616 

207 

219 

Spanish ... 


23 

14 

9 

Kashmiri 

186 

132 

04 

Roumanian 


10 

8 

2 

Sindhi 

2 

2 

... 

Maltese ... 



4 

• 4 

... 

B.-HRA VIDIAN— 




Batin 

••• ••• 

1 

i 

... 

Oraon ... .*• 

362,803 

173,031 

189,200 

(rZ)— Teutonic— 





Kandh 

46.647 

23,501 

23,143 

(i).— Germanic 

— 


- 


Mal-Paharia 

66,212 

33,015 

33,197 

English ... 

in 

37,395 

21,911 

16,484, 

Telugu ... ■ 

12,602 

G.055 

0,947 

German ... 

••• ••• 

878 

439 

237 

Tamil 

6,322 

3,351 

1,971 

Flemish ... 

••• ••• 

6 

4 

1 

G end 

843 

505 

558 

Dutch ... 


4 

w 2 

O 

Malayalam 

108 

78 

28 

(n).— Scandinavian— 

Norwegian 

40 

39 

1 

Kanarese * 

29 

20 

... 

Danish ... 


18 

14 

4 

C.—KOLARIAN— 




Sterdish ... 


18 

16 


Santali 

1,360,220 

970,897 

6 $9,525 


1 

MundaH 

493,463 

244,576 

248,878 

{<?)— Celtic— 
Irish ... 


77 

39 

58 

Konva 

79,954 

39,200 

40,704 

Welsh ... 


18 

13 

3 

Baiga 

880 

340 

540 

Gaelie 


10 

7 

3 

Jnang «.. ’ ■ 

67 

28 

59 

(/)— Slavonic— 





B. — TIBETO-BURMAN— 




Jtussinn ... 

... 

26 

11 

14 

(a)— Himalayan— 



* 20,922 

Polish 

■ 

7 

2 

B 

Mechh 

21,678 

11,356 

Slavonic ... 







6,147 

,,, 

! 

1 

... 

hepeha ... ... ... 

9,946 

4,709 

‘ R.— SEMITIC— 





Bhutani 

8,026 

4,704 

3,322 

Arabia ... 

.*■ 

3,660 

2,314 

1J16 " 

Kochh 

4,493 

2,557 

1,930 

Mehrcio ... 

in 

469 

241 

228 

Tibetan ... 

1,626 

801 

6 62 

Abyssinian 

... 

r 

1 

... 

(6)— Eastern Frontier— 




C.—BCTTHIC OR TUBA- 




Garo ... 

24,262 

12,207 

12,050 

MAN— 

(a) — Ugrian — 





Xippera 

2,888 

1,651 

1,237 

Hungarian 

... 

7 

6 

1 

Manipnri ... ... 

659 . 

386 

27 3 

Finn 


4 

4 

oes 

Xaga 

30 . 

30 

... 

(&)— Tatar— 





Kliyen • 

21 

21 

... 

Turlii 

... 

12 

6 

**■ 6 

JCnM 

" 3 

3 

... 

D,— MALAYAN 

... 

2 

2 

... 

(c) — Burman— 




E.— MONGOLIAN— 

\ 

, 



Arakanese 

22,270 

10,910 

11,360 

Chinese ... 

• Ml 

877 

.743 

129 

JSurmcsc ... ... ... 

Shan ... ... 

693 

20 

E29 

16 

64 

F. — JAPANESE ' 

TOTAL LANGUAGES 

'6 

2 

. 13 




20,894 

JChasi . ... ... ... 

2 

2 

... * * 

FOREIGN TO INDIA 

64,384 

33,470 

Karen 

1 



Unrecognised 

and 

.116 

79 

87 

TOTAL LANGUAGES OF 




unretumed 










36,736,988 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE ... 

71,186,221 

36,470,184 

36,716,037 

jTOTAL OF THE PROVINCE 

71,250,701 

35,605,753 
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307. It thus appears that Bengali is the parent tongue of moro than half 

the population, and Hindi of more than ono-third ; 
The rnnpojriNAxcr, or Asyas tlic minor languages being spoken by only about 




I1AIAUA ^ _ _ 

scvcn-nnd-n-hnif millions of people. Regarded 
from the philologie standpoint, tho predominance of Aryan forms of speech is 
very marked, only three-and-a-hulf millions of people employing languages 
not connected with tho great Indo-European order. This is not tho place to 
discuss the accuracy of tho linguistic classification of the languages of tho 
Dravidinn tribes into Kolarian and Dravidinn. It is proved in tho Chapter on 
and Tribes that, far from there being any racial distinction between tho 



internal growth, and possibly by contact with the cruder forms of Aryan speech, 
in the same manner as Uriva has developed into a local patois by tho action on 
Bengali of Dravidinn inflections and pronunciation. 

30S. The foregoing tabular statement has also more than a philologie 

value. It affords tho menus of checking some sta- 

For instance, it 


Omm musics ckeckeh 
UNorior, 


BY 


Porn in Jfir-sl. 


tistics, and of explaining others, 
appears in tho Chapter on Religions that the Jain 
sect of Hindus has increased from 1,009 in 1881 to 7,270 in 1891, and it priori it 
would be impossible to determine which figures arc tho more accurate. It is, 
however, known that this form of belief is chiefly held by Oswnl and Agar- 
wala traders from Central India, who speak the Marwnri dialect of Hindi. 
The Innguago returns show that there arc 6,504 persons in Bengal whoso parent 
tongue is Marwnri, a number differing but little from tho total number of 
Jains in 1891. The difference is due to the fact that the large Jain settlement 
in Murshidubad has become permanent and Bengali, at least in speech. Agaiu, 

the birthplaco returns show So, 712 mnles and 
So. 2 10 females in the frontier districts, on the mar- 
gin, as bom in Nipal, whilst speakers of Nipali* 
Jlindi nro So, 907 males and 71,053 females. There 
is an almost precise ngreomont in tho nmlo figures, 
whilst tho deficiency of females in the language 
return only proves its accuracy. In Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri, Turnon, and Bhngalpur, tho female 
immigrants from Nipal are less numerous than tho 
males, ami are mostly tho wives of Nipnli-spealcing 
men. In Chnmparan, Mtiaiffnrpur, and Darbhangn the excess of women is duo 
to their uniting themselves to Bihnris in tho plains at tho foot of their mountain 
homes, and having returned themselves as speaking tho langungo of their hus- 
bands. In these three districts they exceed the male immigrants by 14,793, whilst 
female speakers of Nipali-llindi fall short of female immigrants by 13,563. 

309. It is unnecessary to tabulate tho languages of tho Tributary States in 

much detail. Tho following statement shows the 
d»toby 8utm.° CS ° r T ” C CC principal forms of speech employed in them. These 

statistics were not prepared for Hill Tippera : — 


Parceling . 
Jnlpnignri . 
Charamnn . 
Murairarpur, 
Parldianga . 
Turors 
Ph.iRrdptir . 

Total 




Males. 

Females 

47.799 

•l'*,222 

IS. ISO 

7,033 

13,551 

21.075 

2,503 

7.S95 

e.o.’o 

.1.0.13 

a.aor. 

2.710 

2,113 

1,377 

85,712 

05,210 


I.iXOPAOES. 

Total. 

.Males. 

Females. 

LANGUAGES OF THE INDIAN 
ESIPIJIE. 




A.— A RYAN— 

Pongati ... ... 

Hindi ... ... ... 

Urija ... 

640,009 

604,210 

1,490,519 

333,010 

200,850 

739,597 

313,053 

213.300 

750,023 

D.— Peatidiak— 

Goncl ... ... ... 

JvnndU ... ... ... 

Tclugu ... 

21,729 

14,928 

3,209 

11,643 

7,677 

1,700 

io, oss 

7,351 , 
1,009 

O.— KoBARIAX— 

Snntali ... ... ... 

Muudn ... ... ... 

Korwa ... ... ... 

Paiga ... 

Juang ... 

202.742 

116,883 

40,842 

40,225 

11,104 

135,897 

59,572 

24,050 

20,110 

5,744 

125, SIS 
50,311 
22,702 
20,115 
5,300 
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Broadly speaking, Bengali is the language of Kueli Bihar, Hindi' of the 
Tributary States of Chutia Nag'pur, and Uriya of those of Orissa. The three 
Drhvidian tongues, besides Baiga and Juang, aro almost exclusively in use in 
the latter group of States ^ whilst Korwa is a distinctive speech of the Chutia 
Nagpur dependencies. Speakers of Santali number 165,538" persons in the 
Orissa tributaries, and 97,005 in those of Chutia Nagpur. Mundari is the 
parent tongue- of an almost equal population in tho two groups, its speakers 
numbering 59,626 in the ’former and 56,259 in the latter. 

310. The distribution of languages, spoken by more than 5,000 persons in 
The DisT&muTiON OF the tee- the Province, in each of its natural divisions and 
iucraAM. . tlieir Special tracts, is shown in tho following State- 

ment, Kuch Bihar being included in Northern Bengal: — 


Languages# 


4 

Eastern 

Bengal, 

Western. 

Bengal, 

‘Bihar. 

Orissa. 

Orissa 

Tributary 

Stales. 

ChciU 

Nagpur. 

Chutia 

Nagpur 

Tributary 

States. 

Santa! 

Parganns. 

I.— LAN GUAGES OP THE INDIAN 
EMPIRE- 





! * 





A.— Aetan— 







' 



Bengali 

8,739,533 

16,820,220 

11,485,897 

130,393 

35,448 

61,521 

1, 010,204 

27,481 

£07,704 

Hindi 

375,853 

117,030 , 

676,020 

21,638,019 

97,497 . 

6,813 

2,290,643 

434,999 

872,471 

TJriya 

3,333 . 

2,102 

627.041 

233 

'3,853,076 

1,319,018 , 

110,576 , 

170,547 

£00 

Kipali-Hindi ... - 

150,072 

0 

200 

0,401 

... 

... 

... 

... 

£35 - 

Marwari 

C40 

173 

42 

6,628 

, 3 

8 

76 

A- 

25 

£7 

B.— DbavotaIT— 









Uraon ... ... 

15,152 

... 

237 

... 

... 

... 

339,209 

110 

8,205 

Kandh 

... 

... 

... 

2 

46,622 

14,928 

23. 

... 


M&l F&h&nil 

... 

... 

440 

603 

- 

... 

... 

... 

63,203 

Telugu 

41 

210 

1,120 

75 

11,125 

3,172 

23 

97 

... 

Tamil ... aaa m 

122 

22 

4,397 

41, 

261 

... 

477 

... 

7 

O.— KOUlBIAN— 






t 


. 


Santali 

67,324 

499 

309,589 

' 30,933 

917 

163,538 

289,815 

97,003 

601,323 

Mundari 

11,143. 

18 

3,767 

4,488 

002 

59,626 

4C5.2I7 

50,257 

7,683 

Korwa ... ... ••• ••• 

828 

... 

4,264 

... 

... 

236 

74^862’ 

46,600 

... 

D.— TlBBTO-BUBltAB— 




■ 






(a)— Himalayan— 










Mechh ... ... 

21,578 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Lepcha 

9,046 

... 

... ■ 

... 

•V 

... 



... 

Bhutan! 

8,019 

... 

.7 

... 

... .. 

... 

... 

... 

a.. 

(6)— Eastern frontier— 

* 

■ 



i 





Garo 

6,057 

19,893 

2 

... 

... 

... 

«. 

... 

... 

(e)-B«rmon- l 




■ 



• 



< Arakanese 

77 

22,102 

so; 

■ 2; 


- .. 

. - ; 

... 

... 

I.— LANGUAGES ' FOBEIGN TO 
INDIA- 




} 






A— ABYAN— 









% 

(a)— Iranic— 










Persian ... 

650 

324 

6,028 

422 

212 

20 

247. 

... 


(6)— Teutonic— 










English 

1,539 

1,110 

28,979 

' 4,230 

~ 656 

. i 

14 

686 

» 


TOTAL POPULATION ... 

0,412,974 

16,993,40 1 

13,167,465 

21,824,389 . 

4,047,352 

1,608,710 ' 

(>,828,702 ' 

883,369 1 

1,754,108 





* 

— - 

... 






311. It thus appears that Bengali is the mother tongue of the vast majo- 
TgTr . ritybfthe people of Eastern- Bengal, and Hindi 
, holds .the same position m Bihar. In the former 
area Hindi is spoken by labourers from Bihar, mostly men, in the Maimansingh 
district by 52,021 persons,' and in Dacca by 39,062 persons. In the north 
of Maimansingh also most of the speakers of Caro, 19,698, are found at the 
foot of the G-aro Hills. Their total number is 24,262, the tribe population- 
being 30,473, of whom a sixth part are old settlers, -now ’using Bengali. 
Arakanese is the language of immigrants from Burma into the - district of 
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Chittagong, 10,417, and tlio south of Bakharganj, 5,744. The Maglis in the 
latter district number 6,080 souls. In Bihar the mass of the speakers of Bengali 
arc found in the thdnds of tho Purnca district (1 10,492 persons) to the east of 
the Maliananda river which, ns explained in Chapter VI, are really part of 
Northern Bengal. Santnli is tho language of 22,058 persons in the south of 
Bhngalpur and of 7,277 in tho south of Monghyr. Nipali-Hindi is tho speech 
of a few settlers in the Tarai or sub-lliinalaynn clearings along tho foot of the 
hills from Champaran to Purnca, being most common (spoken by 4,019 persons) 
in the 13etia subdivision of the former district. In Northern Bengal many 
languages aro considerably represented, immigrants from Bihar, both settlers and 
temporary labourers, supplying 372,853 speakers of Hindi. About half, 179,889, 
aro found in the west of tho Malda district, 40,370 in Dinajpur, 34,379 in 
Jalpaiguri (mostly, however, Dravidinns from Ohutia Nagpur), 25,982 in Rangpur. 
and almost exactly 20,000 in each of tho four districts of Rajsbahi, BograJ 
Pabna, and Darjeeling. Nipali-JIindi is most largely represented in Darjeeling, 
129,840 speakers, and Jalpaiguri, 21,104 speakers. Tho comparatively largo 
population, for whom Santnli forms tho parent tongue in North Bengal, is chiefly 
formed by the settlers from the Smtal Parganas in the Barind thdnds of Eastern 
Malda, 23,134 speakers, of South Dinajpur 2S,14S, of Western Bogra 4,910, 
mid of North Rajshnhi 5,052. There is also a Santali settlement in tho cast 
of Jalpaiguri under missionary supervision, 3,275 persons speaking that language 
there, in the same quarter of that district there arc 21,311 speakers of Mccbh, 
the total Mechli population in that district being 21,608, and 4,013 of Garo. 
Lcpehn is practically confined to Darjeeling, and three-fourths of the speakers 
of Bhutani are found in the same district, the remainder, 2.148, being inhabit- 
ants of the Bhutan Tarai in Jalpaiguri. Besides the great local vernacular, 
three languages — Hindi, Urivn, and Santnli— deserve notice in Western Bengal. 
Of the G7G,02G speakers of Hindi, ns many ns 247,057 are found in Calcutta, 
73,504 in its suburbs in the 24-Parganns, and -J S, 1 1 5 in Howrah, or in all 
309,270. This largo total, taken together with the 51,097 speakers of Uriya 
found in the same area, may be regarded as the measure of the non-Bengali 
elements amongst the immigrants, whom the metropolis attracts. In Murshida- 
bad Hindi is returned ns the parent tongue of ns many as 112,113 people and 

*j*ii in lifitttrr nnnvnnai m/ll vr )ot*rpn 4 li 



proximity 

Sfurshidabad to Bihar, and the fact that Urdu is tho language used in tho 
vicinity of the Nawnb’s palace, half the inhabitants of Mtirshidabad Town 

S leaking that language, explain the comparative prevalence of Hindi in that 
istrict. In the case of Midnapur it scorns probable that a large number of tho 
settlers from Chutia Nagpur, principally Bhumijs, have retunied then* parent 
tongue as Hindi. Only 49,310 males against 08,872 females aro returned as 
speaking Santali in Midnapur, many men of this tribo having no doubt stated 
their vernacular to bo Bengali or possibly Hindi. The only othor district in 
Western Bengal with an appreciable Hindi-speaking population is Bardwau 
(40,317 speakers) in which the mining centre of Kaniganj is crowded by Bilmris. 
Except in Midnapur and the neighbourhood of Calcutta, Uriya is rarely met 
with in Western Bengal, but the great aggregate of 572,798 speakers of that 
language are found massed in the south of the former district. Following Mid- 
napur, Santali forms the parent tongue of 90,523 persons in tho west of Bankura 
(tho tribe population being 101,537), of 42,345 in tho north-west of Birbhum, of 
21,308 in Bardwnn, and of 18,808 persons in tho 24-Parganas. 

312. In Orissa, Uriya is tho mother-tongue of 95*1 per cent, of the 
Hindi in Osissa. inhabitants, but, whilst only 35,448 speakers of 

“ \ Bengali aro met with, as many as 97,497 persons 

lmvo returned Hindi ns their vernacular. Tho explanation is that the Musal- 
mans, who number 92,940 persons, are almost entirely the descendants of 
immigrants from Upper ‘India and still speak Hindi in their homes. When 
tho great Afghan rebellion in tho sixteenth century was quelled by tho Mughals, 
many of tlio disaffected found refuge in Orissa. The same explanation may per- 
haps be in part applicable to the large Hindi -spealdng element in Midnapur. 
The speakers of Kandh are nearly all found in tho now district of Angul. In tho 
Tributary States of Orissa Bengali is found in the States bordering on Manblium 
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and Midnapur, and Santali and Mundari on their north-western frontier towards 
Singhbhum and the Central Provinces. In Chutia Nagpur j Hindi is tho vernacular 
of practically the whole population of Hazaribagh, "the only other languages 
in use by an appreciable section of the people being Santali, spoken by 72,535 
persons, principally in the Giridi subdivision, which marches with the Santal 
Parganas. Hindi is also the prevailing speech of Lohardaga, but 338,136 
persons have returned Union as their parent tongue, and 240,790 speak Mun- 
dari. In the south of this sub-province Bengali is the vernacular of three-fourths 
of the population of Manbhum, but 121,798 employ Hindi and 155,614 Santali, 
the former on the borders of Lohardaga, and the latter along the frontier of the 
Santal Parganas. Singhbhum is tho most polyglot district in tho Lower Pro- 
vinces, the Ho dialect of Mundari being the parent tongue of 223,031 persons, 
Uriya of 114,402, Bongali of 106,686, Santali of 59,212, Hindi of 25,867, 
and Korwa of 15,533 persons. In tho Santal Parganas Hindi is the language 
of half the population, boing spoken by 802,471 persons, whilst only 661,323 
have returned Santali as their vernacular. There is an increase in both these 
forms of speech since 1881, especially in Hindi, whilst speakers of Bengali have 
decreased from 212,452 to 207,704. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Infirmities. 

313. The following table compares the actual number of persons of both 

sexes afflicted by insanity, blindness, deaf-mutism, 
Turn vakiatiok kme 1881 . and lcpr0SJ ag returned in 1881 and 1891, their 

proportion to the genoral population, and the proportion of females to males 
amongst the afflicted in both years : — 


ISTIEJimM. 

Kvainons. 

PiioroirnoK nr I0 t ft00 op tub 

POPULATION. 

KUHBEB 

OF AFFLICTED 
FEMALES TO 

100 afflicted 

MALES. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Both sexes. 

1SS1. 

1S3L 

1SS1. 

1801. 

1851. 

1831. 

1851. 

1801. 

1881. 

1881. 

1881. 

1891. 

Intane 

1 8,33*1 

35,274 

12,333 

10&54 

5 

4 

s 

S 

4 

o 

07-63 

67-78 

Blind 

47.050 

o7|?C6 

50,201 

30,1X4 

13 

10 

14 

10 

14 

10 

107-51 

96-64 

Deaf-mute 

52,833 

43/155 

32,002 

20,710 

15 

11 

■ 


12 

n 

01-82 

61-46 

Depart 

42.2S3 

34,7X6 

14,210 

11,074 

12 

9 

1 


8 

H 

33-67 

33-62 

TOTAL AFFLICTED 

100,538 

130,811 

109,505 

84,062 

45 

34 

30 

22 

38 

28 

08-24 

84*10 


It appears that there has been a large decrease in all infirmities during 
the ten years under review, but the extreme similarity of the proportion of females 
to males in both years, except in the cose of blindness, seems to prove the 
accuracy of the returns. The following statement shows that a similar decrease 
has been recorded in every province in the Empire, except in regard to blindness 
in the Panjab and deaf-mutism in Madras, the North-Western Provinces, and the 
Panjab. The causes of this change in Bengal will be discussed when the local 
distribution of each class of infirmity is examined later on : — 


Coontet. 

IS8A1TE. 

SxiTD. 


IiBPEES. 

TOTAI AFWJCTKD. 

1831. 

1891. 

1851. 

1591. 

18SU 

1S9L 

18S1. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

Bengal 

30,735 

25,628 

97,350 

73/180 

85,495 

70,165 

50,523 

46*90 

270,103 

215,663 

Bombay 

9.83S 

8,280 

62.22S 

41,082 

10,594 

16 r 305 

12.3S2 

12,740 

101,142 

78,407 

Madras ... 

Sorth-TTesfcm Pro - 

10,056 

8,364 

49,323 

38,733 

10,440 

28,540 

14.419 

■14,056 

90,241 

89,093 

rinccs and Ottdn 

0,453 

0,738 

132,403 

110J937 

23,406 

33,289 

18,255 

17,274 

185,532 

107238 

Panjab 

A 

10,997 

7,388 

110.003 

8Bfil7 

20,943 

24,369 

9,731 

6271 

163,677 

123245 
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314. The following table inter-compares these interesting statistics for a 
Their incidence compared "with common population of 10,000 in these provinces and 
other Provinces. in the main divisions of the United Kingdom : — 


AVERAGE NUMBER IK 10,000 PERSONS WHO ARE— 


Country. 

Insntio. 

Blind. 

Dcaf-mulo. 

Lopors. . 

S 

Total afflicted. 


1831. 

1891, 

1881. 

1891. 

E9 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

Bengal <«» «*• 

4-43 

3-43 

14-03 

0-87 

12-32 

0-30 

810 

681 

38-93 

28-00 

Bombay 

4"71 

307 

20-00 

IB-86 

7'21 


0-13 

4-73 

41-03 

20-11 

Ufadras ••• ••• ••• 

3'25 

2'12 

WOO 

0-84 

0-33 

7-SS 

4-77 

3-67 

29'43 

22-78 

North-Western Fro- 




83‘SB 







vinces and Oudh ... 

r« 

l’SO 

29-02 

6-31 

6-OB 

4-07 

3-61 

41-30 

3601 

Punjab ••• ••• *«• 

4-&t 

2-93 

21-07 

33-01 

0-73 

0-00 

2-49 

8-40 

31-73 

40-09 

England and Wales ... 


38 

H 

pm 


11-B 




82 

Scotland 


38-8 

1 



8 -6 




40-8 

Ireland ... 


36 

1 



7-B 


••1 


68 


Insanity is now most prevalent in Bengal, which takes the place held by 
the Panjab in 1881. Mental disease seems to be phenomenally rare in the 
North-Western Provinces, but the records of both censuses appear to establish 
the accuracy of the figures. It is a noticeable fact in this connection, as appears 
later on, that in Bihar, whose inhabitants nearly resemble those of the 
North-Western Provinces in physique and social characteristics, the same prac- 
tical absence of insanity exists. As in 1881, the Panjab and the North-Western 
Provinces, although their relative position is reversed, suffer most from blind- 
ness, a fact due probably to the dust-storms that prevail during the hot season 
and consequent ophthalmia. In Bihar, especially in the torrid area south of 
the Ganges, the same frequency of blindness is observed. In 1881 there were 
twice as many deaf and dumb in the Lower Provinces in proportion to popula- 
tion as in any other province, except Bombay. In 1891 the Panjab takes the 
first place, but this affliction is still comparatively prevalent in Bengal. In 
regard to the dreaded disease of leprosy, Bengal, although it shows a large 
diminution, still holds the first place by a long interval. Taking all infirmities 
together, Bengal, which nearly approached the highest Indian average (in 
Bombay) in 1881, is now low in the scale of the afflicted, being more exempt 
than any other province, except Madras. 

INSANITY. 


315. The following tables present the insane, their local distribution, 
The insane. Theib distribution proportion in 10,000, and age distribution 

BY LOCALITY AND AOE. 



Numbers. 

Distribution per M.ooo persons. 

BUB«PROVUrCE9 AND BPECIAI. 
TRACTS. 

Halo; 

Female.- 

Hale. 

Female. 



fd 

1891. 

1891. 

1891. 


1891. 

18SL 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

Northern Bengal ... 

3,812 

3,038 

2,902' 

2fi86 

D 

tf-0 

7-0 

6-4 

m 

6-2 

Darjeeling ... ••• 

28 

41 

18 

26 

D 

3-3 

2-7 

88 



Kueh Bihar ... 

412 

360 

248 

248 


11-9 

8-5 

8-9 

■ 

10-4 

Eastern Bengal * ••• ... 

0,808 

6£61 

4,039 

4,278 

19 

6-3 

6*3 

8-1 

01 

8-7 

Western Bengal ...- . ... 

4,185 

3,194 

2,532 

3#67 

6-3 

4-8 

3-8 

2-8 

5-0 

3-8 

Korth Bihar 

‘ 1,830 

1,101 

i,047 

816 

3-S 


1-8 

0-8 

2*fi 

IS 

South Bihar 

704 , 

601 

418 

288 

2-4 

2-3 

■a 

0-9 

1-9 

1-6 

Bhagalpur and Monghgr 

439 

. ' 304 

228 

1B2 

■2-2 

1-8 

K9 

0- 7 

va 

1-1 

Orissa Districts ... ... 

. 639 

838 

317 

242 

3-4 

2-7 

1-6 

T1 

2-5 

T9 

Orissa Tributary States ... 

236 

180 

130 

81 

3-4- 

1 

2-1. 

VS 

0-9 

2-0 

TB 

Chutla Nagpur Districts... 

492 

■ 417 

314 

300 

, M. 

T8 

1-6 

T2 

1-9 

TB 

Cftntta Eagpur Tributary 
States , 

43' 

44 

41, 

29 

1-2 

m 

D 

0-6 

\ 1*2 

0-8 

The Santa l Parganas 

. 182 

108 

99 

•• 74 

2-3 

El 

1 

0-8 

1-7 , 

■ 10 . 

j TOTAL ... 

18,338 

16,274 

12,388 

10.354, 

6-2 


m 

2-8 

4‘3 

3*4 
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Ages. 


5—9* 

10-14. 

15-10. 

SO- 

•24. 

25— 

-29. 

SCB-TEOVISCES. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Benya! Proper ... 

10,632 

11,579 

8,555 

1SS 


CSS 

49 0 

831 

£82 

MG 

C86 

1.0S1 


1,350 

860 

Bihar 

3,559 

2,333 

1,171 

SO 


SS 

B8 

170 

78 

1GS 

70 

1SS 


352 

202 

©pfMB m< **• «*• 

790 

533 

249 

n 


S3 

IB 

S3 

IS 

37 

oo 

49 


61 

IS 

Chut la Xappur ... 

717 

417 

500 

8 


24 

Id 

S3 

S3 

'42 

SB 

S3 

50 ' 

43 

SS 

Feudatory State s ... 

1,040 

032 

sss 

15 

IB 

59 

58 

E3 

4B 

57 

54 

41 

46 

79 

SS 

TOTAL ... 

25,020 

15,274 

10,35* 

244 

140 

774 

345 

1,127 

740 

1,247 

837 

1,390 

810 

1,890 

1,033 



Sci>-rr.oviscE3. 

80-31. 

33-39. 

40—41. 

45-19. 

50—54. 

55-59. 

CO JLSV O VEB. 

Not stated. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Malo. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


Female. 

Bengat Proper ... 

1.433 

S9S 

1,139 


1.1SS 

856 

634 

£44 

632 

633 

3M 

272 

730 

813 

93 

S3 

Bihar 

SOI 

114 

IC3 

IIS 

251 

424 

135 

95 

151 

00 

100 

62 

170 

1BO 

... 

■ 

Orissa 

71 

54 

C3 

IpiS 

74 

SO 

35 

IS 

47 

SB 

14 

6 

SO 

IS 

... 


Chutta Faopur 

31 

40 

41 


44 

51 

27 

SI 

23 

19 

12 

27 

35 

SB 

... 

I 1 

Feudatory States... 

65 

59 

57 

51 

CP 

SB 

21 

14 

2D 

17 

13 

22 

27 

IB 

s 

1 

TOTAL ... 

0,901 

1,1 15 

1,674 

093 

1.010 

1,045 

005 

M 

040 

704 

400 

307 

1,001 

1,030 

1 

82 


It will be noticed that the insane are most numerons in Bengal Proper, 
and especially amongst tlic Mongoloid population of the Kuch Bihar State, 
whilst mental disease seems hardly to exist in the areas peopled by races of 
Dravidian descent. The general similarity of the statistics obtained in 1881 
and 1891 establish the accuracy of return at both censuses. There has been in 
1891 a decrease in the total number of the insane of both sexes, amounting 
approximately to one-sixth of the numbers of 1881. This result is very 
probably due to a more careful exclusion of idiots. The age table indicates 
that the number of the congenitally idiotic returned is comparatively small, 
the great mass of the insane being found between 20 and 45 years of age, the 
period when acquired mania is most common in all countries. It appears from 
the statement in paragraph 470 of the report for 1881, that out of 100 male 
insanes the ages of as many as 44 were not returned, and of 100 females the 
ages of 42 were unspecified. Tho age statistics were, therefore, highly unreliable, 
and explain tho conclusion at winch my predecessor, Mr. Bourdillon, arrived, 
“ that those, who have been returned as insane are for the most part suffering 
merely from senile amentia.” Tho more accurate figures of 1891 establish the fact 
that the failing intelligence of old age has very rarely been treated as insanity. 

, 316. Tho marginal statement shows for each natural division the castes, 

amongst which more than 100 persons are insane, 
arranged in the order of the prevalence of insanity 

in a population of 100,000. 
This grievous infirmity 
finds most victims amongst 
BaiSnabs and Chandals in 
Northern Bengal; Kochhsin 
Kuch Bihar; Malos, Kochlis, 
Kumhars, Brahmans, and 
Kayastlis in Eastern Bengal ; 
Brahmans, Pods, Kayasths, 
and Baisnabs in Western 
Bengal. The low proportion 
amongst Goalas in Bihar, 
though that caste has the 
largest number of insanes in 
that province, is very marked. 
Although neither Ghasas in 


The Afflicted Castes. 


Teact asd Oasis. 

Nuiiurn op Issjute. 

Pr.OFOBISOX TO 
100,000 or THE CASTE 
TOTCLAIIOS. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

NORTHERN BENGAL. 
Hindus. 

B&isnab 

63 

49 

250 

JSO 

i Chandal ... ..«• ... 

cs 

S3 

102 

Koehh ... 

543 

401 , 

75 

.69 

Musalmans. 





Shaikh .. 

1,612 

1,447 

63 

CS 

KUCH BIHAR. 
Hindus. 

-■Eocta 

190 ' 

•130 

109 

7 S 

Musalmans. 


• 

* 1 

■: 

.Shaikh 

107 

89 

■121' 

1 to : 
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Orissa nor Santals yield 100 
insancs, they aro produced, 
as evidencing by their pro- 
portions how free these 
Dravidian tribes aro from 
mental disease. These sta- 
tistics do not agreo with 
those of 1881 in one very 
important particular. Mr. 
Bourdillon found (hat whilst 
4 out of every 10,000 Hindus 
of both sexes woro insane, 1 
tho proportion for Musal- 
mans was D, and from this 
fact, “ by the negative 
method of argument,” he 
came to tho conclusion (para- 
graph 473) that consanguin- 
ous marriage, a fertile source 
of imbecility in Europe, was 
probably the cause of tho 
excess of insanity amongst 
Musalmans, who, rather fa- 
vour than condemn, as 
Hindus do, tho marriage of 
blood relatives. I am in- 
clined to think tho figures 
of 1891 the more accurate, 
as, though compiled in many 
district offices, they agree in 
not showing a preponderance 
of Musalman insancs, but the 
reverse. A result similar to 
that of 18S1 was narrowly 
averted in 1 89 1 . Musalmans 
seemed in excess in all infir- 
mities till the figures came to be studied in ordor to tho writing of this 
report. It then appeared that, although cxcollont statistics had been sent in 
from districts, one of tho Hindu compilers thought lie saw an opportunity 
of branding the followers of the Prophet with the stigma of so many failings 
of human nature. I was first startled by discovering that over three hundred 
Sayyids had been entered ns lepers in Bardwan district, and further inves- 
tigation made it plain that in 19 districts this man had entirely disregarded 
the district returns and had concocted out of Iris own head purely imaginary 
figures, by which the mass of tho afflicted under every infirmity were shown 
as Musalmans. > 

317. Although it is possible that there may bo a racial strain towards in- 

The Causes op miKirr. j U and EaSte J n Ben S a1 .’ £t * 

probable that the greater prefoi’ence evinced by the 

people for toxic drugs, such as ganja or Indian hemp, must be taken into account. 
The intoxicants in use in Bihar and Chutia Nagpur, a dilute form of spirit 
obtained from the flower of the mahtia tree, the fermented juice of the palmyra 
palm and rice beer, are all comparatively weak liquors and never known to 
induce mental disorder. Ganja , on the other hand, is unquestionably very 
deleterious, being recognized throughout Bengal as a brain excitant of a very 
dangerous kind. Still mental affliction is so rare in' even the most affected 
parts of Bengal Proper that the ordinary misfortunes of life are quite sufficient 
to account for it. The people axe to a large extent civilized and have frequent 
causes for cerebral trouble. They are a litigious, busy race, who may reasonably 
be expected to suffer- more from the diseases of civilization, of which insanity 
is one, than the stolid field-labourers, who form the bulk of the inhabitants of 
Bihar, or the primitive tribes of the Chutia , Nagpur hills. The comparative 
frequency of brain disturbance amongst the upper classes bears out this view* 
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NOMPEn 07 ISBAKB, 

100.0M o* thr cAtrrii 

Tract axd Oabti?. 



rortaiTioir. 

- 


Main. 

Pomelo. 

Male. 

Pomelo. 

EASTERN BENGAL 





Hindus. 





Male 


«• 

M 

301 

4/3 

Koclih ... 

ft fl 

67 

34 

m 

101 

limliman ... 


son 

JOS 

Ml 

G\J 

Knmhar ... 



oh 

CT 

11H 

MnRh -1... 

HI III ••• 

•n 

eu 

m 

73 

Kayaatha ... 

... ... ... 

334 

S3 B 

11*3 

00 

Sunrl ... 


mi 

JO 

07 

til 

Nnplfc 

KnibaHta 

HI Ml 

M 

Ml 

OH 

J/D 

JO 

303 

M 

73 

01 

07 


, 

82 

63 


Chan dal 

IM *H Cat 

401 

w 


Musalmans. 





Shaikh 

£,<29 

S,3J7 

to 

43 

WESTERN BENGAL 





Hindus. 





Iirnhtnnn 

•a* ail 


J30 

n 

dt 

Kavaslhn 

l’Oll 

• «« III «l* 

ns 

47 

M 


... ... ... 

PH 

JJ 

Cl 


Br.Utmb ... 

... 

71 

44 

71 

37 

Toll 


ICrt 

44 

71 

o 


Goals ... 

... ... ... 

1ST 

M 

SB 

Timtl . ... 


M 

dO 

57 


Keibivrtftv 


SK2 

sts 

42 

if H 

Bapdl 

B&agop ... 


Ml 

til 

42 

S3 



SB 

40 

31 

to 

Musalmans. 





Shaikh ... 

aa «.a Ha aaa 

s:o 

407 

4) 

cs 

NORTH BIHAR. 





Hindus. 





Goals ... 

aa a«a ..a aaa 

73 

51 

0 

4 

ORISSA. 

Hindus. 





Chosa ... 

a* ata aaa .a. 

CO 

33 

10 

14 

SANTAL PARGANAS. 





Bontal 

a* aaa aaa hi 

Cl 

33 

10 

10 
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BLINDNESS. 

318. Tlie following tables give tbe actual 
Ths blind. TnEir. distribution numbers, tlie proportions and the age distribution 
and ages. of the blind:— 



Numbers. 

Distribution ter 10,000 persons. 

Divisions. 

Halo. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Both sexes. , 


1SS1. 

1801. 

1881. 

1801. 

1881. 

1801. 

□ 

1891. 

1881. 

1891. 

Northern Itcngal ... 

5,031 , 

3^21 

4,003 

3,300 

12*0 

80 

11-4 

78 

117 

70 

Darjeeling 

03 

OS 

53 

70 

7-1 

7-6 

0-5 

7-8 

s-s 

r-c 

liueh Xlthar ... 

433 

343 

5(0 

382 

13*8 

11-3 

18-5 

13-8 

16-1 

12-6 

Eastern Itcngal 

8,059 

7,071 

- 0,507 

6,520 

107 

8-1 

8-8 

C-2 

07 

7-2 

irestern Itcngal 

8,435 

0,086 

8,003 

6,716 

12*7 

0-4 

13-8 

8-7 

13-2 

0-0 

Xorth lUhar ... ... ... 

7,577 

6,766 

8,303 

0/187 

14-4 

11-7 

14-7 

10-8 

14-5 

11-3 

South nihar 

7,050 

6,051 

10,200 

5/11S 

27-0 

17-3 

31-1 

17-0 

81-0 

17-0 

Hhagatpur and Hanghyr 

3.051 

2,078 

3,511 

2/178 

15-7 

14-0 

Ell 

14-3 

10-5 

14-0 

Orissa Districts 

1,9S( 


2,422 

lfiSO 

10-8 

0-0 

12-8 


11-8 

0-3 

Orissa Tributary States 

770 

716 

703 

747 

10-3 

8-4 

100 

8-8 

10 G 

8-0 

Chutta Xagpur Districts... 

2.4S1 

2,o G 7 

3,100 

2/S42 

11-8 

10-3 

11-0 

12-1 

13-3 

11-2 

Chutla Xagpur Tributary 
Stares ... 

331 

S3S 

275 

236 

8-8 

6-2 

8-2 

6-4 

S-5 

6-3 

The Santa! Parganas .„ 

507 

3C8 

G53 

400 

m 

4-2 

8*4 

4-6 

80 

4-3 

TOTAL ... 

47,080 

57,300 

50,204 

38,114 

13-0 

10-3 

14-3 

0-0 

13-9 

9-9 


Divisions. 

Aoes. 

- 

0—4 TEACS. 

6—3. 

10-14. 

15-19. 

20-24. 

25- 

29. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female, j 

Male. 

Fcmalo. 1 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

| Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fcmalo. 

Itcngal Proper ... 

30,033 

10.157 

13,876 

651 

320 

837 

430 

855 

4B7 

7S0 

H 

747 



014 

nihar 

31.089 

15,537 

10,052 

72S 

477 

1,317 

702 

1,220 

033 

951 

IS 

911 


930 

672 

Ortssa ... ... 

3.729 

1,739 


50 

SB 

127 

81 

155 

83 

122 

m 

106 


121 

66 

Chutla Xagpur » 

6.209 

2,357 

2fi42 

159 

100 

211 

101 

■a 

162 

174 

mm 

128 

144 

133 

214 

Peiutatory States ... 

2,820 

1,406 

1,414 

50 

m 

123 

60 

B3 

68 

S3 

7 S 

81 

66 

81 

72 

TOTAL ... 

73,480 

37,360 

36,114 

1,607 

086 

■j 

1,443 

2,628 

1,383 

2,120 

1,430 

1,973 

1,346 

■ 

1,638 


4 

Divisions. 

30-31. 

35- 

39. 

40—11. 

45—40. 

60—51. 

65-50. 

0 AND OVER. 

Not stated. 

Male. 

mu' 

Male. 

Female. 

j Male. 

mini 

Male. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Bengal Proper 

910 

721 

032 

1 

1,201 

1,017 

92G 

786 

1,377 

1,339 

9S1 

0S3 

5,052 

6/168 

76 

88 

nihar 

1,013 

830 

782 

is 

1,020 

1,163 

707 

S35 

1,073 

1,386 

667 

S43 

4,259 

6,677 


... 

Orissa 

115 

127 

03 

E 

129 

101 

03 

00 

150 

191 

57 

04 

457 

820 

K| 

... 

Chutla Xagpur ... 

146 

nm 

141 

209 

157 


83 

164 

142 

216 

112 

160 

463 

743 


... 

Feudatory States ... 

78 

m 

77 

68 

106 

112 

51 

68 

102 

160 

42 

87 

277 

415 

H 

... 

TOTAL ... 

2,334 

2.028 

2,031 

1,743 

2,019 

2,040 

1,863 

1,80! 

2,850 

3,280 

1,875 

2,130 

10,618 

14,013 

76 

88 


There has been a great decrease in every area, except the Darjeeling hills, 
and _ it is most marked in South Bihar, where the blind amongst females have 
declined by nearly half. Their proportion in that sub-province in 1881 was 
double that in any other of the main divisions of the Lower Provinces, and it is 
not easy to explain such a state of things. The districts included in this area 
(Patna, Shahabad, and Gya) are, no doubt, more dusty than other parts, but are 
not more exposed to other causes of blindness, such as dirt and the smoke-laden 
air of ill- ventilated houses. South Bihar might be expected to exhibit a higher 
proportion than other sub-provinces, as it does in 1891, but not the excessive 
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difiorenco recorded in 1881. Tlio ago distribution of the blind in tho latter 
year showed that out of ovoiy 100 blind males 40 were over 50 years of ago. ' 
Similarly, for females, out of 100 blind 59 wero women of more than 50 years 
of ago. In that year also 27 por cent, of botlrmalcs and females wero unspeci- 
fied, many of both soxos boing probably well advanced in years. In 1891 there 
has been very little omission of ago, but senile blindness is largely represented, 
41 por cent, of tho men and 53 per cent, of the women being aged more than 50 
years. Still tho proportions aro appreciably less, and it would seem that tho 
failing vision of old* ago was loss often returned ns blindness at tho last than at 
tho preceding census. Mr. Bcmrdillon suggested in tho 1881 report that small-pox 
was an effoctivo cause of blindness in Jiihnr, where prejudice and ignorance arc 
serious obstacles' to tho safeguards of vaccination. This discaso is not without 
its olfoct, but is far loss provnlcnt in Bihar than in Orissa, where tho incidence 
of blindness is anything but oxccssivo. The Magistrate of Rajshahi thinks that 
tho decreaso of blindness may bo in part due to the extension of European 
scionce. He states that the most common causes of loss of sight are cataract 
and ulceration of tho conica, which both readily yield to proper treatment by an 
ophthalmic surgeon. In the single hospital at Itampur Boalia as many as 3,309 
cases of cyo discaso woro treated between 1880 and 1801, there being 378 
operations, principally for cataract. 

319. Tho castes that suffer from blindness aro so numerous and tho actual 

_ . _ number of the afflicted so largo, that tho following 

The Afflicted Castes. statomont gives, besides a fow special castes, only 

those which return moro than 200 blind : — 


Tbact asp Caste, 

Numbed of blibk. 

— 

• 

Tbact asp Caste. 

N EMBED OT BLI5D. 

Fdotoetios to loo.ooo 
or the Caste 
ronxATiox. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Stale. 

Female. 



Hi 



WESTERN BENGAL. 


WM 



NORTHERN . 


^B 



Hindus. 


mm 



BENGAL. ’ 





minimal t ... 

■ M »** 

Cl 


as 

CIS 

Hindus. 





Jtauri 

• •• «H 

310 


235 

197 

Jitiisnolt ••• 

CO 

13 

274 

£22 

Balsnab ... 



1SG 

158 

137 

Kayastha 

El 

BO 

133 

*68 

Gaala ... 


1 

SIS 

ICC 

103 

•KOOJtTl III • HI 

B7E 

BBS 

70 

S3 

Trli 

«•> ... 

H 

174 

' 102 

94 

Musalmans. 





Kayastha 


157 

105 

. 117 

7S 

Shaikh 

. 2,020 

iflio 

75 

73 

Chamar ... 



104 

118 

73 

91 






Brahman ... 


2IS 

353 

79 

70 

KUCH BIHAR. 





Kaibartta... 


G20 

340 

82 

70 

Hindus. 

200 

sir 

111 

143 

Musalmans. 










Shaikh ... 


1,011 

1,510 

114 

103 






1 NORTH BIHAR. 





EASTERN BENGAL. 











Hindus. 





Kamar ... 


123 

117 

COO 

: 

Tripura 

80 

35 

811 

394 

Tanit 

• ■ * 

105 

73 

350 

BS 

J Kochi* ... ... 

123 

15 2 

330 

BG8 

Bom 


40 

so 

151 

Ba 

Mato 

03 

EG 

580 

390 

Kahar 


124 

1B7 

£22 

246 

Balsnab 

00 

73 

200 

940 

Bhopa ... 

ttf 

131 

138 

123 

00| 

ChaJcma 

13 

39 

05 

S83 

Kayastha'.... 


£20 

ISO 

231 

ISO 

S«nri 

V 

130 

•114 

100 

03 

Kurml ■ ... 


375‘ 

345 

ICO 

ICO 

J“0i ... 

121 

110 

01 

80 

Brahman ... 


414 

301 

133 

151 

Kaibartta 

• 17* 

137 

07 

77 

liajpul ... 


443 

595 

130 

118 

Kayastha ■. 

282 

S3S 

87 

68 

Kapil 


105 

117 

112 

1S4 

Chandal 

512 

411 

71 

37 

Baniya ... 


S3 

100 

113 

IBS 

Brahman 

110 

G 7 

71 

SO ! 

TeU 


20* 

SOS 

107 

93 

Musalmans. 





Chamar ... 


SC3 

■ S89 

101 

98 





» * 

Kotr t 


210 

S33 

78 

72 

Sliailih 

4,135 

S,08B 

78 

37 






1 






Coala ... 


507 

BOS 

70 

61 

Fathan 

45 

38 

63 

40 












Musalmans. 





Buddhists. 





J oil aha ... 

••• 

232 

S80 

120 

144 

Magli , ... 

41 

43 

837 

8S8 

Shaikh ... 



2S0 

. 433 

47 

70 
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PBOPOBTION TO 100.000 


KCUfiER or BLIND. 

■r 1 1 nr e£ ■■ 


KUiCBER OP BLIND. 

of the Caste 

Icier AMI CaSTE. 



J rorULJLTION. 

TsAcr am) Oasts. 



J XOPOJ 

LATION. 


Mule. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

SOUTH BIHAR. 




* 

ORISSA. 


- 



Hindus. 





Bhandarl 

63 

67 

139 

171 

Itajirnr 

128 

151 

459 

540 

Clirfrt M. im 

63 

69 

117 

192 

... ... ••• 

62 

75 

213 

517 

in ■••> ... 

110 

118 

154 

154 

Dhopa 

63 

97 

190 

5G5 

Brahman 

102 

198 

9S 

96 

• 

Jxtim nr ... * 

63 

54 

322 

10S 

(7on/rt ... ... ... 

121 

141 

93 

98 

(Tp 1 1 nt ... ... 

114 

137 

£00 

226 

Chasa 

217 

SOS 

94 

90 

Kumhar 

119 

55 

219 

ion 

Jfr>r<rn 

46 

60 

S3 

98 

Tell 

1ST 

SOI 

173 


lOiamlait ... 

151 

252 

63 

81 

Ko/iar 

lxayastha 

ITS 

1S3 

515 

111 

IIS 

' 101 

159 

ORISSA TRIBUTARY 





171 

STATES. 





Bra/iinnri 

£33 

CSS 

131 

151 

Kandh 

55 

36 

20S 

136 

Jlajput 

SCO 

554 

136 

10S 

Ban 

71 

SO 

93 

106 

lxotrl ... 

see 

2 20 

122 

lot 






C/iamar 

ICO 

m 

102 

110 

CHUTIA NAGPUR. 





Kurin! 

ICS 

995 

97 

109 

Kamar 

6S 

103 

4S1 

507 

Goat a 

429 

COl ! 

79 

109 

Jldjtrar 

73 

S3 

319 


Banlya 

90 

54 ] 

114 

Cl 

Batirl 

111 

16S 

253 

345 

Musalmans. 


| 



Jtol ... ... 

63 

126 

S6 

ISC 

165 

245 





Brahman 

112 

180 

Jolahct 

»•• ••• ••• 


1 

351 

o?S 

Kurmt 

SOS 

577 

164 

200 

ICS 

154 | 

G3 

S3 

Kinnhar 

65 

67 

153 

176 

MONGHYR AND 


! 



Coala „ 

127 

181 

SS 

121 

BHAGALPUR. 





Hindus. 





Jl/tuiya ... ... ... 

97 

134 

92 

114 

Dam 

f * S 

190 

cot 

sss 

Oraon 

in ' 

191 

06 

103 

Kurmt 

1T0 

157 

C9S 

750 

Santal 

107 

Ifio 

61 

92 

Chnmar - 

139 

103 

20$ 

US 

Jlundn m ... ... 

S3 

97 

67 

74 

Goata ••• •** 

42u 

5G9 

142 

150 

BhumlJ 

46 

48 

60 

59 

Brahman 

67 

SI 

139 

US 






Jxoirl ... 

79 

112 ; 

» 

100 

141 

SANTAL 

PARGANAS. 





Musalmans. 





Kumhar ... 

SI 

49 

653 

415 

Solatia 

131 

ooir 

l 

431 

CDS 

Santal ... ... 

117 

110 

33 

55 


The general conclusions that may bo derived from these figures are that 
the number of blind is proportionately large amongst Baisnabs, properly aged 
beggars ; amongst tho tribes of the eastern frontier, Maghs, Tripuras, and the 
Mandai section of Kochhs ; and amongst the Iotv and semi-Hinduized castes 
of "Western Bengal, South Bihar, and Chutia Nagpur, Haris, Bauris, Doms, 
Rajwars, and Kurmis. Unclean habits of life is, no doubt, the predisposing cause 
in tho case of the last group. Blindness is rare amongst Musalmans in Bengal 
Proper and in all castes of Orissa and all aboriginal tribes of Chutia Nagpur, 
suclr as Oraons, Santals, and Mundas. The blacksmith caste in Bihar and 
Orissa seem to suffer more than any other functional group. Splinters of 
incandescent iron and tho pungent smoke of their forges, which are fed with 
half-carbonized charcoal, must cause much injury to eyesight. The weaving > 
castes of Tantis and Jolahas in Bihar return a large proportion of blind, 
the strain on the sight whilst working in their ill-lighted huts being consider- 
able. "Washermen and Kahars are frequent sufferers in Bihar. The houses 
of the former are often full of smoke, as thoy rely much on boiling clothes 
in order to cleanse them. Kumhars in South Bihar, Chutia Nagpur, and the 
Santal Parganas have many blind, the cause being possibly also the acrid 
smoke of the k i l n s, in which they bake their pottery. In these areas there is 
much jungle, and probably green wood is used. Chamars, who follow the un- 
clean employment of hide curing and skinning, are very free from blindness. 
They, however, work in the open air. Agriculturists and cowherds enjoy 
much immunity for the same reason. 
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DBAP-MUTISM. 


Tim dkaf moth. Tiinn worn* 
mmo.N ami aoks. 


320. Tho following table examine* tbc (listri- 
bution and ages of the deaf-mute : — 




NrUDRI!*. 

j 5 

UmhlKt fWjr tH txttOft 


SviM'iiftmew tirrcui. 

HUM*. 

Male. 

1 r.n--lt-. j. 

lf*L. 

• frtr.xt-. 

5 **!#». 


1**1. 

!►>». 

HM. 

; 

i*->i. 

I'M. 

DM. | 

i»»t. 

j 1W|. 

»*l, i 

1 

!Wt. 

Tierthrru llmi/nt 

e.m 

7.7PO 

tflSl 


\*/l 

inp • 

t*.e 

7* 

ws i 

P-.T 

HarJerUng ... ... ... 

tit 

on 

m 


1 «7 

IPS 

U7 

7 St 

117 • 

77'3 

Kwh JUhar 

Tits 

tor. 



"S'# 

too , 

15* 

10 p 

17 i ' 

75 0 

liastrm llrnpal ... ... 



j i.to*. 

B, tit ; 

xtt 

PC , 

It 

01 

4-| : 

70 

Ilrnpn 1 


ff/l.TC 

\ £,\& 

*,410 ; 

n t 

M> ; 


ct 

! PI j 

*.T 

Xorth Itihnr 

ll.*fo 

77/721 

' v.n 

7,«7.7 ; 

« « 

C7'7 ' 

117 

J1P 


70-0 

South iUhnr . . ... ... 

5.MS 

P,l. M 

3.1 'A 

1,ipi ! 

J M 

A 7 

lit 

43 

. tic j 

es 

Ithnpatpur amt Mnnphyr 

9.SI 

C/iOl 

jr- 4* 

l/,vi | 

n-A 

770 ■ 

ni 

0*1 

IS* ; 

113 

Orion lllstrlrtt ... .„ 

s.«i 

S,t1t 

Liu 

t.tvt , 

117 

7l.t - 

77 

CP 

#7 j 

AT 

Orissa Trlhutnrjt Staff s ... 


Ml 

JW 

413 j 

le 

* 

i« 

CO 

t;«r \ 

CS 

t'hutln Xnpjior Wilrlfli 

» ‘*n 

1,001 

».*» 

7,037 i; 

S't 

»■* j: 

IP 

41 

,-i i 

«'# 

Chitlin Xnffpitr Tributary 
Stair* ... M * & 

tn 

770 

7 

1 ,5 ‘ 

l'. 

i/s {. 

t.f- 

i, 

*tp ii 

47 

CO 

! 

J 

W <4 

■3 2 

The Sant at Vttrpaua* •«* 

714 

4-JS 

445 

etn j; 

c-t 

<* i! 

It 

ST 

« i 

.7 A 

TOTAL ... 

67.033 

43.466 

33.002 

20,710 i' 

107! 

11-0 

\ 

0 3 



j 

77 

15-2 | 

OA 


Stro-rnovtsces. 


Anr«. 


. 

j e-4 rtum. 


JJ 

n-u. j 

11-17. 

j r>-2‘- j 


Tout. 

Muir. 

lVmsIr. 

; m»i«. 

i 

VrnalrJ 

M»K 



P 'H 

3t»V. 

IVlMl-. 

( 

1 

1 ...... 

Orngnl Proper ... 

31,000 

13.W1 

ISA's 

773 

1 

"* i 

2.6<y 

t 

7/572 i 

3.171 

1 

1,100 , 

t.rri 

7,1 J7 

1/31 

f y 

1 

1,71 n 

7.730 

JUhar 

20.074 

is.k: 

77/131* 

c: 

«7 j 

J/33 

7,31)7 ! 

2,4.4 

7r700, 

i,*.*.i 

7A7« 

i,:r> 

P3.T ;. 

l,W 

PIS 

Orlno 

3.40G 

2,7*3 

7,20.7 

4J 

«l 

t*.) 

PS : 


777 1 

hi 

P2 

•- 

702 .. 

l*t 

« 

Chutla Jfaypur ... 


1,«M 

1,051 

! 71 

W i 

3*7 

iCrt 


101 

17>: 

131 

IK 

At j; 

111 

77 

Feudatory SlolM 

2,444 

l.sts 

AO!) 

i 61 


114 

71? ; 

ID 

AO ■ 

1 

IP 

P, 

1W 

77 -i 

M 

f 

n, 

72 

TOTAL ... 

70,105 

43,465 

20,710 

1,005 

1,240 

5.047 

3,400 : 

1 

j 

5,330 

1 

2.760 j 

I 

4.170 

—400 

3.070 

>; 

3772 

Q 


Scb-troviscis. 

30-31. 

33—33. 

45- 

-4U 

45— IP. 

\ 

| I0-M. i| tS-K>. 

i M 

| CO ASP OV*«. 

yet ttsrr p. 

Mule. 

ForaMc. 

Mole. 

Femnli*. 

Male. 

IVtnalt*. 

Male. 

Frmali*. 

Male. 

i 


MftK 

Fwsste. 

MaK 

f 

FcntavJ 

* 

FrcsV. 

Jtrngnt Proper ... 

1,021 

1,010 

1,303 

SSI 

1,331 

El 

SOI 

60S 

, i.m 

75(7 

.637 

400 

i 

j 1.4U 

1/103 

51 

40 

lllhar 

1,633 

SXO 

1,176 

too 

1,330 

D 

7ft> 

77.0 

! - 337 

63S 

4*7 

S 03 

j l.«20 

IfilS 


... 

Orissa 

1S7 

00 

■ 

40 

£13 

B9 

111 

77 

1 174 

100 

ft) 

Jo 

£73 

£X0 

• M 

... 

Chut la Kanpur ... 

114 

SO 

HfSi 

63 

73 

57 

63 

3S 

! « 

40 

31 

so 

ICO 

76 

i 

.. 

Feudatory States 

107 

BO 

■ 

64 

103 

B 

,60 

IS 

| 103 

50 

37 

so 

113 

SO 

‘ - 

... 

TOTAL ... 

3504 

2,104 

2,830 



1,701 

1,020 

1,137 

! 2,303 

j 

1.493 

B 

052 

j 3.002 

1 

3,170 

61 

40 


The decrease since 1881, winch is common to both sexes and every 
sub-province, is generally accounted for by the exclusion of a rather numerous 
class, those who arc dumb but not deaf. Loss of speech is ofton caused by 
accident, disease, or the excessive growth of goitre. Tho prevalence of deni- 
mutism is marked along tho wholo northern frontier of tho Lowor Provinces 
from Champaran to Kuch Bihar, and in tliis respect is coincident with the area 
- affected by goitre and, through it, by cretinism. Othor tracts have, no doubt, 
an appreciable number of deaf-mutes,. but not more than. the avprago of tho 
United Kingdom. Tliis infirmity presents the peculiarity that it is much more 
common in childhood than at any later age, the periods most subject being 
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from five to ten years and from ten to fifteen years. The former age is 
' certainly one, at which it would be difficult to conceal deaf-mutism in girls, 
except in the limit ed circle of the. higher castes, and still the predominance of 
males is very marked. There is, no doubt, some concealment amongst females, 
but not sufficient to account for the difference between the totals of the sexes. 
The Magistrates of Champaran and Darbhanga both report an excess of deaf- . 
mutism in the police circles, where goitre is found to exist extensively. The ' 
former officer writes: — “This infirmity prevails mostly in thdnds G.obind- 
ganj, Kesaria, Motihari, and Betia. The water of the river Makhua, which 
rises near Jagdispur in Betia thdnd and passes through parts of Grobind- 
ganj, Motihari, and Kesaria, is known to produce goitre in every one who 
drinks it.” The Darbhanga report observes “Deaf-mutes are most numerous 
in the Nagarbasti thdnd through which the Gandak flows. The continued use 
of the water of this river is known to cause goitre in the throat, which eventually 
produces dumbness.” It is believed that most of the streams flowing from the 
Himalaya possess mineral properties, which act on the glands of the throat, 
causing obstinate though not incurable enlargement. 

321. As might be expected from the fact that the prevalence of this 
_ infirmity is associated with local causes, and not 

J?hb fflicted ASTB8. -^th occupation, the return of castes affected by 

deaf-mutism yields the minimum of information. The following statement is 
consequently confined, except for North Bihar, to a few typical castes in each 
sub-province. It may here be not^d that this infirmity is markedly local in its 
incidence in the United Kingdom, there being 11*5 deaf-mutes in 10,000 
persons in England, 7’5 in Ireland, and only 2*5 in Scotland: — 


Tract and Casts. 

Number op beat- 
mute. 

Fboportion to 100,000 
or the Caste 
POPULATION. 

Tract are Caste. 

Number op brat- 
mute. 

Proportion to 100, 000 
ot the Caste 
population. 


Mule. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

NORTHERN BEN- 
GAL. 





WESTERN BENGAL 

—concluded. 





Hindus. 

Goat a .. 

Baisnab 

Kochh 

Musalmans. 
Shaikh 

. KUCH BIHAR. 

Hindus. 

Kochh ... 

195 

112 

620 

3,063 

350 

107 

82 

413 

2, 049 

1S8 

654 

415 

86 

114 

194 

474 

252 

60 

78 

92 

Hindus — concluded. 

Xeli 

Kaibartta , ... 

Bagdt 

Pod 

Sadgop 

Musalmans. 

Shaikh ... ... ... 

186 

860 

350 

107 

154 

1,575 

130~ 

436 

229 

106 

97 

945 

102 

113 

97 

69 

62 

112 

71 

66 

63 

71 

38 

66 

Musalmans. 





NORTH BIHAR. 


a 



Shaikh 

178 

108 

201 

134 

Hindus. 





EASTERN BENGAL. 





Kamar 

202 

127 

961 


Hindus. 





Sunri 

276 

167 

691 


Hughs 

43 

39 

877 

745 

Tantl 

172 

1 82 

573 


Halo 

88 

SB 

54S 

392 

Koirt 

1,245 

660 

3S8 

204 

Baisnab 

56 

44 

251 

146 

Kahar ... 

186 

186 

333 

292 

Kayastha 

333 

208 

101 

61 

Kurmi 

653 

380 

341 

177 

J 'agi ' 

328 

66 

99 

SI 

Xfhopa 

157 

126 

263 

202 

Brahman 

155 

86 

93 

SI 

Brahman 

760 ’ 

414 

216 

12S 

Chandal 

653 

364 

91 

SI 

Kayastha 

235 

'110 

217 

110 

Musalmans. 





Jlnjput 

803 

365 

236 

106 

Shaikh 

5,176 

3,125 

93 

60 

Kunia 

210 

170 

200 

141 

WESTERN BENGAL. 





Chamar ... 

594 

274 

227 

93 

Hindus. 





Baniga 

US 

76 

151 

91 

Sunri 

94 

68 

1S8 

155 

Goata 

1,255 

66 O 

15S 

SO 

Kauri 

173 

211 

133 

150 

JDusadh ... M ' ... 

479 


137 

85 

Kaisnab 

115 

160 

111 

135 

KabJian 

475 


143 

59 

Bom 

1G1 

123 

136 

106 

Husahar 

£0 

113 

CO 

46 

Kayastha 

191 

■ 101 

143 

72: 

Musalmans. 


Hi 



Tanl! 

151 

86 

1S2 

77 

tTolaha ... -• 

350 


■ 194 

113 

Chatnar 

US 

120 

111 

' ■ 92 

Sha Utli ... m. .m 

310 

mil 

56 

37 
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Number op deap- 
mute. 

B88SSS 


Number op deap- 
mute. 

Proportion to 100,000 
os tbs Caste 

Tract Ass Oasis. - 

POPULATION. 

• Teact and Oasts. 

POPULATION. 



ES3 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


Male.- 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

SOUTH BIHAR. 

X 




MONGHYR AND 





Hindus. 





B HAG ALP U R— cosoW. 





Sunri 

• ••* ••• ••• 

51 

60 

163 

162 

Musalmans. 




# 

Knhar 

tea ••• 

140 

68 

07 

36 

iToldfi itt ... ... tn 

173 

89 

690 

276 

Brahman 

• •• ••• 

143 

5* 

70 

34 

ORISSA. 





Kolrl 

««• ••• 

180 

9S 

Cl 

41 

Bhandari 

100 

62 

261 

133 

Slusahar 

••• 

68 

49 

Cl 

64 

Curia ... m. 

.90 

48 

177 

86 

Goata 

Ml ••• ••• 

883 

137 

60 

26 

JZtXTQTl mi mi 

73 

36 

131 

68 

Rajput 

• M 

130 

67 

49 

26 

Go ala a*. mi 

126' 

116 

95 

80 

XHtsadh 

... ••• 

00 

46 

85 

23 

Ghasa ... 

214 

99 

93 

43 

Babhan 


46 

38 

IS 

16 

Khandait ... ... 

215 

128 

85 

41 

• Musalmans. 







1 



Jolalia 

... <•< • 

83 

S8 

153 

40 

ORISSA TRIBU- 
TARY STATES. 


* 



Shaikh 

•a. ... Ml 

89 

97 

23 

49 

Fan 

68 

36 

91 

48 

MONGHYR AND 
BHAGALPUR. 





OHUTIA NAGPUR. 





Hindus. 





Rot 

80 

47 

236 

133 

Kurmi 


207 

146 

817 

< 682 

Bhumij 

64 

38 

83 

47 

bunri 

Ml ••• 

91 

SB 

5S2 

223 

Santal 

117 

84 

70 

60 

Koirl 

••• ••• 

194 

91 

245 

116 

TTraon ... 

76 

61 

45 

32 

Brahman 


122 

49 

176 

71 

llunda 

■ 

46 

42 

34 

Goala 


475 

S36 

163 

77 






Rajput 

••• ... 

66 

42 

107 

81 

SANTAL PAR- 

MbiiiiSs 



V 

Dusadh 

••• «». ••• 

88 

, 62 

90 

60 

GANAS. 

» - m 




Babhan 


76 

40 

66 

29 

Santal 

1 

107 

65 

33 


The comparative prevalence of this infirmity amongst Sunris or liquor 
distillers is remarkable, though inexplicable. . Brahmans hold an intermediate 
position in the scale of the afflicted. It is also noteworthy that the two great 
tribes of Babhans and Dusadhs, one belonging to the upper classes and the 
, other of the lowest social rank, come together at the bottom of the list as the 
least affected in all parts of Bihar. . In this sub-province Musalman weavers or 
Jolahas are amongst those most subject to deaf -mutism.. Except the ELols, 
mostly in Singhbhum, the aboriginal tribes of Chutia Nagpur are generally 
very free from this infirmity. 

LEPROSY. 


322. The following table presents the statistics of leprosy, its distribution 
t.ctbm theie .distribution By and proportions in different areas, compared with 
locality and age. the figures of 1881, and the ages of the afflicted 


■ 


Numbers. 


Distribution bee 10,000 persons. 

Sub-province and special 
TRACTS. 

. Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Both sexes. 


1881. 

189 X. 1 

1831, 

1891. 

1831. 

1891. j 

1881. 

13. 

1881. 

1891. 

northern Bengal 

6,647 

3,511 

1,864 

1,126 

.13-4 

7-9 

4-5 

2*6 

8-9 

6*3 

Darjeeling 

189 

120 

45 

39 

. 16-6 

9-7 

6-7 

4*8 

11-1 

7-2 

JCuch Bihar ' ... 

956 

621 

320 

166 

30-0 

20*6 

u-a 


20-9 

13*3 

Eastern Bengal ... ... 

' 6,423 

6,192 

1,915 

1£61 

7-2 

5-9 

2-6 

1*8 

4-8 

3*8 

Western Bengal 

13,871 

11,605 

6,257 

4,168 

20'9 

17-4 

8-9 

6*3 


11*8 

Eorth Bihar 

4,188 , 

3,646 

8S0 

688 

7-0 

6*3 

1-6 

1*1 


3*7 

South Biltar 

4,165 

2,686 

817 

643 

14-6 

9*2 

2-7 

4*7 

D 

6*6 

Bhagalpur and JUonghyr 

1,606 

1,732 

440 

613 

8-2 

8*6 

2-3 

EH 

Ef 

6-6 

Orissa Districts 

3,485 

3fi48 

1,176 

1#04 

18-9 

16*3 

6-2 

6*8 

12-5 

11*0 

Orissa Tributary States ... 

747 

662 

383 

336 

10-5 

7*6 

5-8 

3*9 > 

- 7-8 

6*7 

Chutia nagpur Districts,.. 

1,419 

1J088 

’ 855 ' 

1,101 

6"7 

• 4*7 

4-0 

4*6 


4*6 

Chutia nagpur Tributary 
States ... ... 

90 

117 

41 

43 

2-8 

,2*6 

1-2 

m 

2-0 

1-7 

TIte Santal Parganas \ Hl 

639 

499 

251 

218 

.6-8 

6*7 

3-2 

2*4 

6-0 

4*0 

TOTAL ... 

42,283 

34,716 

14,240 

11,674 

12-2 

8*3 , 

4-7 

3-1 

8-5 

6-2 
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S0B-PEOVTKCE3. 

Ages. 

0— 4 TEARS 

6 — 9. 

B 

15-19. 

20- 

■24. 

25-29. 

Total. 

m 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.' 

Female. 

Bengal Proper 

26,765 

19,933 

6,767 

1 

B 

178 

US 

B 

217 

333 

398 

1,109 

441 

1,967 

611 

Bihar ... ... 

10,990 

8,954 

2fl3 6 

B 

Kj 

94 

46 

Bisil 

SO 

280 

98 

851 

118 

622 

177 

Orissa -v. 

4,462 

' 8,643 

1,204 

E 

m 

S3 

26 

95 

70 

183 

SO 

216 

75 

823 

87 

Chutia Fagpur ... 

2,189 

, 1.0SS 

1,101 

E 

10 

25 

la 

l 63 

64 

42 

63 

88 

65 

78 

112 

121 

Feudatory States ... 

2,004 

1.4SS 

566 

■ 

14 

16 

13 

32 

65 

40 

75 

‘ 56 

118 

48 

TOTAL ... 

46,390 

34,718 

B 

164 


336 

216 

904 

441 

1,436 

674 

1,816 

747 

3,142 

1,044 


SUB-EROYIRCES. 

30-84. 

85-39. 

40—41. 

ft 

l 

50-54 

55-59. 

60 US OYER. 

Not stated* 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Bengal Proper 

2,433 

7 SB 

2,591 

684 

2,679 

m 

1,999 

617 

2,022 

644 

1,065 

394 

2,290 

964 

46 

18 

Bihar 

900 

243 

1.067 

176 

1,235 


1,046 

IS S 

1,160 

207 

493 

101 

1,403 

362 

... 

... 

Ol*CSS(I ••• eel eee 

4S9 

146 

396 

103 

513 


263 

SO 

812 

165 

104 

34 

233 

156 

... 

... 

Chutia Fagpur ... 

110 

129 

130 

171 

136 


no 

94 

81 

97 

54 

69 

123 

97 

... 

... 

Feudatory States ... 

167 

68 

179 

64 

225 


129 

28 

157 

66 

ES 

16 

151 

S3 

... 

... 

TOTAL ... 

4,099 

1,321 

4,583 

1,198 

6,038 

1,633 

3,652 

971 

5,762 

1,168 

1,774 

604 

4.256 

1,621 

46 



The total number of lepers, both male and female, has declined, but the 
disease is prevalent in the same areas as in 1881. The decrease may be real, 
but it is also very probable that the enumerators were more careful in 1891 
to exclude the cutaneous disease known as white leprosy and return, as they 
were directed to in the census instructions, only those suffering from tuber- 
cular or corrosive leprosy. Mr. Bourdillon in the 1881 report suggested that 
there was a large concealment of female lepers, as there was no reason to think 
that women were less liable to the disease than men. It is questionable how 
far this assumption is accurate. The caste return of lepers, on the following 
page, shows that amongst the lower orders, whose women live in almost as 
much publicity as men, the proportion of female lepers is uniformly as low 
as amongst the upper castes. If there were any great concealment it would 
appear in the earner age periods, when the existence of such a grave physical 
defect would be a serious obstacle to marriage. It appears, however, that the 
proportion of female lepers to male lepers under 15 years of age is as high 
or higher than at any other period of life. On the other hand, the temptation to 
concealment amongst old women must be comparatively weak, yet we find the 
proportion amongst them the lowest for females. That there should be conceal- 
ment by both sexes, and particularly by women, is natural, still it seems certain 
that leprosy attacks the male sex more frequently or more severely and mani- 
festly than it does females. If the disorder is less virulent in the female subject 
as I believe is admittedly the fact, it might more easily escape observation. 
Mr. Bourdillon also considered that there was a further reason for thinking that 
lepers were greatly understated. “It is almost certain,” he wrote, “that only 
the confirmed lepers, i.e., those, in whom the disease was fully developed, 
were entered as lepers by the enumerators,” and, arguing from the feet that 
an enquiry by the Civil Surgeon of Rangpur had established the existence to 
each confirmed leper of “ at least three others with symptoms not so strongly 
marked, but nevertheless incurably affected with the disease,” he came to the 
conclusion that there were 250,000 lepers in the Lower Provinces. I arn-not 
aware of any further medical evidence in the same direction, but it may be 
assumed that my predecessor’s argument is, on the whole, justified by the facts, 
though it is possible that it puts the case too strongly. Allowance is not made 
for the probable inclusion of much white leprosy in 1881. The Magistrate of 
Muzafferpur states that “ there seems to have existed an idea amoungst the 
mass of the people that Government intended to take lepers from their homes 
and put them in an asylum.” 

.a 4. 
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323. Tho following statement shows the proportion of lopers in 100,000 
„ in (livid unis of ilio cnfltcfl, which return more than 

Tnn Awmotbd Castes. jqQ lopors of both 80XCS. A few Other castes, 

who deal in articles of food, such as fishermen, sweet-meat sellers, and grain 

V 2m nl r.n (1 (I 0*1/1 Ttmttltnp. 


VJLV/t** *** ; * --j - / ' O' 

parcliors, or who nro ongagod in porsonal service, such as harbors and washer- 
men, aro also included, ocsidos a few typical local tribes:— 


Tract a kb Caste. 


NORTHERN 

BENGAL. 

Hindus. 

JZthatriun ... .« 


Kaihartta 

Musalmnns. 
Shaikh 

DARJEELING. 

Hindus. 

JCoehh 

KUOH BIHAR. 
Hindus. 

KothU 

Musalmnns. 
Shaikh 

EASTERN BENGAL.! 
Hindus. 


JCaibartta 

Naptt 

Jugi 

\ 

Xapastha 


Musalmans 


WESTERN BENGAL. 
Hindus. 

J&edlya ••• 


Ncmpeh or Lr.rr.RS. 


Jlnlf. IVltiAtr. 


1‘iioronTioir ren 
Uto.oon op rtit Caste 
rorvuTto*. 


Ncxrruor I.trrcs, 


Bhuimalt 


. I«K 

Sadgap 

Komor 

Brahman 




Tract ark Caste. 


Musalmans.-' 

John! a 

Shaikh 

SOUTH BIHAR. 
Hindus. 


Saniya 

Bttsadh 

Brahman, 


Musahar 

iKtirmi 


Musalmans 


I Venal-. JW-. I fnati*. 


WESTERN BENGAL 

—conrluM. 

Hind ut—eoneluM. 


JlnuiU 
Bam . 
Haora 
Chnntln! . 
Kttyttttha 
Kutnhar . 
Bhopa 
Chamnr . 


S03 Knibartla 

J*<Kt 

Banlt/a 

SO .. . 

Musalmans. 

Sapi/ld 


NORTH BIHAR. 
Hindus. 

JCamnr ••• ••• t 

Kunni 

Musahnr 
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Tract and Caste. 

Kenner, or Lcrsia. 

Proportion ter 
100,000 or the Caste 
roruLATio.v. 

Tract and Caste. 

Number of Lepers. 

Proportion per 
100,000 op the Caste 
population. 

Main. 

Female. 

1 Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

MONGHYR AND 





ORISSA TRIBU. 




- 

BHAGALPUR. 


' 



TARY STATES. 





Hindus. 





Hindus. 










Tthandari 

40 

SI 

577 

SOI 

Kurmi 

M 

St 

353 

84 











HhumtJ ... ... 

£0 

S7 

107 

80 

Gonrhi ••• ••• ••• 

45 

17 

1C3 

S8 






.. 





Van 

54 

30 

73 

40 

Ganffnnta ... 

65 

IS 

175 

SO 











OHUTIA NAGPUR. 





Koiri ... 

78 

38 

PS 

48 











Hindus. 





Iturahnr «. 

18 

45 

78 

43 











Jlrahman 

317 

102 

450 

104 

Ooala 

150 

SS 

CO 

It 











Ithutya 

143 

204 

135 

17S 


> 




Trtt 

22 

86 

S3 

148 

ORISSA. 





Santal 

7D 

70 

47 

40 

Hindus. 





Kurmi 

CO 

CO 

S3 

37 






Oraon — 

30 

S3 

11 

38 

IMumdorl 

in 

St 

Sic 

130 

OHUTiA NAGPUR 





Trlt 

iso 

Go 

£10 

SS 

TRIBUTARY 





Tanti 

IPG 

SI 

153 

SO 

STATES. 





Curia 

PJ 

so 

172 

04 

Hindus. 










llhumU 

54 

SI 

775 

807 

Krtcat 

IPS 

34 

180 

S3 











SANTAL PAR. 





Chain .. ... 

400 

1SS 

174 

04 

GANAS. 





Karan _ 

S3 

35 

ICO 

St 

Hindus. 





Pan m. 

ill 

75 

107 

70 

3M 

103 


1,708 


JvhnndnU ... ... M . 

4J0 

UC 

151 

47 

Paharii i 

54 

04 

US 

114 

Coala « .„ ... 

ISO 

08 

143 

47 

Sanlat 

U5 

84 

CO 

80 


It is to bo feared that no generalisation beyond that obtainable from 
the table of local distribution can be derived from these figures. In Western 
Bengal tho proportion is high for all castes, the sweeper and vagrant 
castes of Bhuimalis and Bediyas being most afflicted and closely followed 
by tho aboriginal tribes of Bauris and Kliairas, The disease is, however, fax 
from being confined to the lowor orders. Indeed, such castes as Doms, Bagdis, 
Kaoras, and Chandals aro more free from it than Brahmans or Sadgops, whilst 
the three great tribes of Santals, Kaibarttas, and Pods are very slightly affected. 
Musalmans, including their gentry, supply more victims than in other sub- 
provinces. The disease seems rather prevalent along the foot of the Himalaya, 
In Bihar the Kamai*s north of the Ganges and tho Kurmis of Bhagalpur 
and Monghyr aro the only castes returning a high proportion. The figures 
of Orissa, taken with those of Wcstom Bengal, would suggest a tendency to 
leprosy in Dravidian blood similar to tho provalenco of insanity in the Mongoloid 
country. Tho hill tribes of the former descent owe their comparative freedom 
from it to tho healthy environment in which they live. The only exception 
is met with in tho Bhumij clan. I have little doubt but the Kshatriyas in 
Northern Bengal are really Koclihs, and the Mals in tho Santal Parganas 
almost certainly Maids or Paharias. The proportions against each are, therefore, 
unreliable. 

cause that imagination or superstition could suggest 
has been assigned for leprosy. Insufficiency of 
nutriment and high living.; the use of meat ana the 
of a dry laterite soil and the vaporous malaria of a 
swampy country ; a deficient use of salt and an excessive use of garlic and onions ; 
some grievous sin, such as murdering a Brahman, killing a cow, incest or 
incendiarism; syphilis and the abuse of mercury in its treatment; the consump- 
tion of arhar pulse, and the use of mahua liquor. From the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts comes the statement that “ the people say the wild deer generally has 
this disease on both sides of the neck. One is sure to get leprosy if any portion 
of one’s body comes in contact with the affected parts or with a tree against 
which the animal lias rubbed itself, ” Amidst this medley of - ideas there is 
little to aid the student of etiology.' 


324. Nearly every 

The Causes of Lefbost. 

use of fish ; the arid heat 
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CHAPTER XV. 

\ 

(tat z%, '%nhz% ant) gtac&. 

325. Outside the statistics, which may be styled executive and which have 
m been dealt with in the preceding chapters, n6 group 

of figures compiled from the census returns possess 
a stronger interest than those which record the number of persons of each Hindu 
caste and of each race or tribe which stands apart from the caste, system of 
Hinduism in the Lower Provinces. The census report of 1881 states that 
“ this subject is very briefly treated for several reasons ” in that volume/ The 
contrary was the case in 1872, and Mr. Beverley’s chapter on Bengal castes, 
supplemented by -Mr. Magrath’s Monograph on the Castes of Bihar, remained, 
until the publication of Mr. Risley’s Castes and Tribes of Bengal , the most com- 
plete guide we had to the ethnical elements, of which the population is made 
up The Government Resolution on the Census Report of 1881 remarked : 1 
— “ The question of caste has been very briefly dealt with in the report, 
Mr. Bourcullon being rightly of opinion that it did not come within the proper 
domain of his work to attempt any exhaustive treatment of so large a subject, 
the interest of which was, moreover, rather ethnological than statistical. In 
connection with an admirable system proposed by Mr. Ibbetson, who has con- 
ducted the Panjab census, the Lieutenant-Governor contemplates the institution 
of a series of detailed and comprehensive enquiries into this interesting and 
important subject, which has not yet found any adequate exponent in Bengal. ” 
Mr. Bourdillon also suggested the necessity of “ something being done before " 
the next census comes round to prepare a dictionary of castes and a proper 
classification of occupations.” His desire has been given effect to in a very 
thorough manner. Mr. Risley’s work is an elaborate record of the customs 
and subdivisions of nearly eveiy caste, and, as will appear in the next chapter, 
the classification of occupations by Mr. Baines, the present Census Commis- 
, sioner, supplies the second want referred to. Mr. Bourdillon probably intended 
to express the further hope that a workable classification of castes might also 
be evolved. Unfortunately we are still without one, and it is a disappoint- 
ment that, after his thorough examination of the subject, Mr. Risley has been 
unable to arrive at any arrangement more effective than an alphabetical list. 
Mr. Bourdillon in 1881 made use of a classification founded on Mr. Beverley’s 
grouping in 1872, and states that it u was not decided on without careful con- 
sideration.” Race forms its basis, the population, excluding Musalmans, being 
divided into aboriginal tribes, semi-Hinduised aboriginals, and Hindus, the 
last great section being again subdivided according to occupation into thirteen 
main, groups, viz., — (1) Superior Hindu castes, (2) Intermediate castes, (3) 
Trading castes, (4) Pastoral castes, (5) Castes engaged in preparing cooked 
food, (6) Agricultural castes, (7) Castes engaged in personal seirvice, (8) Artisan 
castes, (9) Weaver castes, (10) Labouring castes, (11) Costermonger castes, (12) 
Boating and fishing castes, and (13) Dancer, musician, and vagabond castes. 
The two first groups, though including nearly one-fourth of the Hindu popula- 
tion, are veiy indeterminate, and, moreover, unlike those that follow them, are 
in no way functional in character. They include priests, writers, physicians, 
soldiers and many other occupations of the more reputable kind. < 

326. The omission of - any attempt to classify castes in Mr. Risley’s Castes 
. and. Tribes of, Bengal is, it would seem, principally 
(Usm ISLETS Eace tseoey op due to the fact that the author rejects the func- 
tional origin of caste and thereby deprives himself 
°i. the main guide, which all previous students of the subject have adopted, 
and with it the only: possible basis of classification. The conclusion at which 
ho arrives is that -.“the motive principle of Indian* caste is .to be sought in the 
antipathy of the higher race for the lower} of the fair-skinned Aryan for the 
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black Dravidian.” He quotes, in. order to disprove it, Mr. J. C. Nesfield’s 
statement in bis Brief View of the Caste System of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, of the older and more generally accepted theory — “ The bond of. 
sympathy or interest which first drew together the families or tribal fragments,' 
of which a caste is composed, and formed them into a new social unit, was not, 
as some writers have alleged, community of creed or community of kinship,: 
but co mmunit y of function. Function, and function only, as I think, was the 
foundation upon which the whole caste system of India was built up.” 

327. Before examining the evidence in support of either proposition, it 

is necessary to state Mr. Nesfi eld’s position a little; 

Me. Nesfield’s functional more fully. In the tenth paragraph of his admirable 
theoey. treatise, a book that deserves to be made a vade 

meciim by every official, who has to deal with the peoples of Upper India, he 
points out that his theory — 

“ Is incompatible with the modem dootrine which divides the population of India into 
Aryan and aboriginal. It presupposes an unbroken continuity in the national life from one 
stage of culture to another, analogous to what has taken place in every other country in the 
world, whose inhabitants have emerged from the savage state. It assumes, therefore, as its 
necessary basis, the unity of the Indian race. "While it does not deny that a raoe of ‘white- 
complexioned. foreigners, * who called themselves by the name of Arya, invaded the Indus 
valley rid Kabul and Kashmir some four thousand years ago and imposed their language 
and religion on the indigenous races, by whom they found themselves surrounded, it never- 
theless maintains that the blood imported by this foreign race became gradually absorbed into 
the indigenous, the less yielding to the greater, so that almost all traces of the conquering 
race eventually disappeared, just as the Lombard became absorbed into the Italian, the 
Frank into the Gaui, the Roman (of Roumania) into the Slav, the Greek (of Alexandria) 
into the Egyptian, the Norman into the Frenchman, the Moor (of Spain) into the 
Spaniard; and as the Norwegians, Germans, eto., are at this day becoming absorbed into 
Englishmen in North America, or as the Portuguese (of India) have already become 
absorbed into Indians. I hold that for the last three thousand years at least no real 
difference of blood between Aryan and aboriginal, except, perhaps, in a few isolated tracts, has 
existed. ” 

In very remarkable anticipation of tlie true meaning of Mr. Rialey’s own 
anthropometric enquiries, he continues — 

"‘The physiological resemblance observable between the various classes of the popula- 
tion, from the highest to the lowest, is an irrefragable proof that no dearly defined racial 
distinction has survived. The amalgamation of the two races, the Aryan and the Indian, 
had been completed in the Panjab, as we may gather from the Institutes of Manu, before 
the Hindu, who is the result of this amalgamation, began to extend his influence into the 
Ganges valley, where by slow and sure degrees he disseminated among the indigenous raoes 
those social and religious maxims, which have been spreading wider and wider ever since 
throughout the continent of India, absorbing one after another, and to some extent civilizing 
every indigenous race, with whom they are brought into contact, raising the choice spirits of 
the various tribes into the rank of Brahman or Kshatriya and leaving the rest to rise or fall in 
the social scale according to their capacities and opportunities. ” 

328. It is unnecessary to reproduce in detail ike arguments by which this 

position is defended, and, I believe, established. 

° F £ r °kably the strongest evidence of the growth of a 
caste, and one exemplified at the present day, is 
afforded by the absorption into the Rajput order of the upper classes, not of any 
Hindu caste, but of the Dravidian black-skinned aboriginals of Chutia Nagpur. 

It cannot be an accident that so many of the septs of Rajputs in the most 
Hinduised portions of the valley of the Ganges, such as the Domwar, Bharwar, 
Jaiswar, Gadariya, Bahaliya, Ahir-Paik, Kamar, Tiyar, Rajwar, Bhandari, Palki, 
Dhangar, Bais, Nagbansi, etc., recall the names of tribes or castes far down 
in the social scale, blacksmiths, shepherds, hunters, fishermen, cowherds, etc. 
Mr. Camegy in his Notes on the Races of Oudh sees no improbability in the 
Domwar, clan being Dorns, who had risen to lopal power and got themselves 
enrolled in “ the conveniently elastic fraternity of Rajputs.” In support of this 
statement he refers to the case of Ali Bakhsh Dom, who became Governor 
of Ramlabad, a district of Oudh, and adds that such promotion was not 
uncommon even in recent times. The gentry of each tribe as- it came 
within the influences of militant Hinduism were recognised as Kshatriyas " or 
landlords (from ksliatra, a field), and if they could give their daughters ample 
dowers they soon bought their way into the older families of the territor ial 
.nobility, and in- a generation or two developed" into admitted Rajputs or 
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noblemen Sir W. W. Hunter summarises this system of caste extension in 
the following passage 

“As the Aryan conquests spread, more aboriginal tribes were reduced to serfdom as 
Sudras. The warriors, or Kshatriyas, would constantly receive additions from wealthy or 
enterprising members of the cultivating daBS. When an expedition or migration went forth , 
to subdue new territory, the whole colonists would for a time, lead a military life, and their 
sons would probably all regard themselves as Kshatriyas. In anoient times entire tabes, and 
at the present day the mass of the population throughout large tracts, thuB olaim to be of the 
warrior or Rajput caste. Moreover, the kings and fighting men of aboriginal races who, 
without being conquered by the Aryans, entered into alliance with them, would probably 
assume for themselves the warrior or Kshatriya rank. We see this process going on at the ‘ 
present day among many of the aboriginal peoples. The Br&hmans, in their turn, appear at 
first to have reoeived into their body distinguished families of Kshatriya descent. In later 
times, too, we find that sections of aboriginal races were' ‘manufactured’ wholesale into 
Brahmans. TJnmistakeahle oases of such ‘ manufactures ’ or ethnical Bynoretisms are recorded, 
and besides the upper dass agricultural Brahmans there are throughout India many local 
castes of Br&hmans, who follow the humble callings of fishermen, blacksmiths, ploughmen, and 
potato-growers.” 


329. Next,to Rajputs no caste bears more evident and numerous signs of non- 

, Aryan blood than the Brdhman. Dr. Wise, whose 

ethnological enqiunes in Eastern Bengal have laid 
Mr. Risley under special obligations, which he has gracefully recognised by 
dedicating his Ethnographic Glossary to him, declared the lowly Chamar to be 
“infinitely fairer, - with a more delicate and intellectual cast of features, than 
many Srotriya Brdhmans.” “ The connexion of Brahmans with Naga women 
is a significant fact,” writes Herr Bachofen, “ of the intermixture of the best 
Aryan blood with the Nagbansi aboriginals thirty centuries ago.” The same 
practise is still continued by Bengali Brahmans, who take wives of Manipuri race 
on our eastern frontier. It is improbable that the five Brdhmans introduced in 
the eleventh century by Adisur from Kanauj have grown into the myriads which 
now form the Kulin or highest sub-castes. “ Although the immigrant Brahmans 
brpught their wives with them, tradition says,” writes Mr. Risley, “that they 
contracted second marriages with the women ot Bengal, and that their children 
by the latter were the ancestors of the Barendra Brlhmans. The Barendra, on 
the other hand, claim to represent the offspring from the original Hindustani 
wives, and allege that the Rarhi Brdhmans themselves spring from the mesalliances 
contracted in Bengal.” 

330. A very interesting portion of Mr. Risley’s essay discusses the well- 
m , known totemism of the pure Dravidian tribes, and 

otemism amongst mabb. fa. aces jft s 6 uTvival amongst sections of castes, such as 

the Kurmi and Kumhar, which are accepted as Hindus. This unquestionable 
badge of the non-Aryan is not, however, confined to the lower castes. In 
Orissa the several divisions of Utkal Brahmans has each its totem. “ Thus,” 
Mr. Risley observes, “ the Brahmans of the Batsasa gotra revere the calf as 
their original ancestor ; the Bharadwaja claim descent not from the Vedic Rishi, 
but from a bird bearing the same name; the Atreya are the offspring of a deer, 
and will not eat that animal or sit upon its hide; the .Kauchhasa trace their 
lineage to a tortoise ; and the Kaundinya commemorate their descent from the 
tiger by refusing to sit upon a tiger skin.” It is admitted that the title of 
Ojha, which is synonymous with Maithil Brdhman in that great home of indi- 
genous races, North Bihar, is not of Sanscrit origin, and means sorcerer or 
exorcist. The name is also found as a sub-caste of Bagdis in the Bardwan 
Division, of Tantis in Orissa, of Tharus in Champaran, and of Parghas in 
Bh^galpur. The whole Tantric system, of which the Ojha Brdhman is the 
exponent, is aboriginal magic pure and simple, derived from the same source as • 
the bloody rites of Kali, and the worship of -the female principle. “ The Ojha 
Brahman,” says Mr. Ncsfield, “is so utterly unlike the Brdhman of Manu’s Code 
in manners and character, and so like the Ojha of the aboriginal tribes, from 
whom he has borrowed his name, that it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the one is descended from the other/’ The human sacrifices, which Raja . . 
Rajendra Lai Mitra suspected to still survive in “nooks and comers of India,” 
is justified on the ground that “ slaughter at a sacrifice is no murder” in. the 
Kalika JPurana , which forms the bible of the Tantric school and the Ojha priest- 
hood. It is a significant fact that one of the most important sections . of' 
Brdhmans takes its title from, a region east of the Ganges, the name of the 
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capital of which, Gaur, is now alone remembered, but which survives in the 
Gronrlii caste of fishermau, and the Gronr or Kandu tribe of agriculturalists and 
grain-parchers. 

331. Not only does the earliest tradition represent the Aryan invaders of • 

the Panjab as divided into four great functional 
.FffjfcrioK as a caste DiscBiMiN- groups, but Professor Kern and I)r. Haug have 
a^eetheAetakseetee. independently proved that a precisely similar divi- 
sion based on occupation, existed amongst the other 
and nearly related branch of the same race, who found homes in modem 
Persia. The sacred books of the Perso-Aryans exhibit them divided into fire 
priests, charioteers, and two rather indefinite sections, which coincide in function, 
and partly in name, with the Vaisyas and Sudras of the Hindu system. There 
seems little doubt but that the two latter groups were the first to come into exist- 
ence, and broadly divided the whole race into settlers or Vaisyas, from vish, to 
dwell or settle, and helots or Sudras, a word whose root has not been determined. 
The earliest influence of the functional idea was to discriminate priests and land- 
holders from the general body of the conquering Vaisya immigrants. The three 
upper classes were in fact parallel to the patres et populus Romanics of ancient 
Latium, one in race and blood, but partially differentiated by rank, founded on 
occupation. It thus appears that the Indo-Aryans entered the Dravidian penin- 
sula with function or occupation as the sole foundation of their social distinctions. 

332. The circumstances under which the functional guild developed into the 

endogamous group is not difficult to trace. Like 
MABMAaE? K10I> ° F ESCLCSIVE their Italian congeners the patricians of Hinduism 

soon discovered that a rigorous law of exclusive 
marriage was the most effective means of protecting themselves from plebeian 
intrusion. The Brdhman, however, went further than the Roman lords, whose 
exclusiveness was founded on wealth and noble birth rather than on sacred office. 
In Rome priest and peer found it necessary to unite against the lower classes. 
In the Indian republic the first struggle arose between the two higher orders 
themselves. TVhat the nature of the struggle between the priesthood and the 
landholding aristocracy really was, it is now impossible to determine. It is 
more than doubtful, in spite of the belligerent character of the Brahmanic 
annals, that it amounted to actual warfare. The supernatural pretensions of 
the sacred class seem to have conquered opposition by the very excess of 
their demands on human credulity. A body of men who claimed everything 
on the earth, under the earth, and in the heavens above ; who declared that 
“ reputation in this life and happiness in the next, life itself, and the lives of 
children ” depended on adequate honour and gifts being bestowed on them, 
could hardly continue to mix with the common people and imitate their great 
prototype, Vasishta, by allying themselves with women" of the lowest birth.” 
The natural, outcome was the establishment of the marriage system, which 
has made a functional group of priests an iron-bound caste of interrelated 
families. The acceptance of endogamy by the other castes was, no doubt, 
chiefly due to their adoption of a practice, which their pastors and betters found 
good for themselves. In nothing is mankind, and especially the half-civilized 
Asiatic, so imitative as in regard to social custom. Moreover, as the Manava 
Code seems to show, the Brahmans recognized that in no sphere of life is 
sacerdotal influence more powerful than in connection with marriage. The 
extension of the system, which preserved themselves from any interference 
or rivalry, also handed over to them the whole population permanently disin- 
tegrated into mere family groups, whose most private interests and relations 
they alone could guide or combine. 

333. It is difficult to trace in the introduction to The Castes and Tribes of 

Astheopometet. B ™? a ! how ? ar Eis ley recognises the influence 

oi intermarriage between Aryans and aboriginals, 
but he unquestionably denies the functional origin of caste, and seems to 
define it as “ an institution, evolved by the Aryans in the attempt to preserve 
the purity of their own stock, and afterwards expanded and adapted, by the 
influence of a series of fictions, to fit an endless variety of social, religious and 
industrial conditions.” "With much originality he has sought to find a new 
guide to the ethnic composition of India in the science of anthropometry. 

“ Nowhere else,’’ he writes, “ in the world do we find- the population of a large continent 
broken up into an infinite number of mutually exclusive aggregates the members of whioh 
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aro forbiddon by an inoxomblo social law to marry outside of Ibo group to which ihoy 
tkomsolvos bolong. Wlmlovor may > have been the origin and Ibo earlier development# of 
tho casto systom, this absolulo prohibition of mixed marriages stands forth at the present 
day ns its cssontial and most prominent characteristic. In a society thus organised, a 
sooioly sacrificing everything to prido of blood and the idea of racial purify, it roomed tint 
difforoncos of physical typo, however produced in past time, might ho expected to manifest 
a high dogroo of persistence, and Hint the science which rocks to trnco and express jnueh 
difToronoc8 would find a poonljarly favourable field for its operations. In Europe anthro- 
pometry has to confess itself hindered, if not lafilod, by the constant intermixture of 
raoos, whioli tonds to obscure and confuse tho data arrived at by measurement. In a 
country wlioro Buoh intormixluro is to a largo extent eliminated, tbero woro grounds for 
bolioving that divergent types would revonl I hormolvcs moro dearly, and that their charac- 
teristics would furnish somo oluo to thoir original rnco affinities.” 

334. With tho nid of tho Governments of tho North-Western Provinces 

mid of tlto Punjab anthropometric data for “nearly 
MEAii? MAIN TSrES ° P l!fDWN 0,000 persons, representing 89 of tho loading castes 

and tribes in Northom India, from tho Bay of 
Bengal to tho frontiors of Afghanistan,” woro obtained, but unfortunately 
Mr. Risloy finds that " it would bo vain to attempt within tho compass of tins 
essay to analyso and comparo tho largo mass of figures which has been 
collected, or to dovolop at length tho infcronccs which they may bo thought 
to suggest.” Ho lias, however, made a few interesting deductions. Threo well- 
known types of featuro and pli}'siquo have long been recognised in tho Indian 
peninsula, tbo Aryan or Caucasian chiefly in Upper India, fbo Mongoloid, 
which is gonorally believed to bo confined to tbo north-east comer of Bengal, 
and a Negrito, or, as Mr. Rislcy calls it, a Dravidian typo in Central and 
Soutliom India. Excluding the second, which ho represents to bo so local as 
to mako its elimination a mattor of little importance in discussing the ethnology 
of Indian peoples, Mr. Bisloy dofincs tho other two ns follows : — 

“ Tho Aryan typo, ns wo find it in India nt tho present day, is marked by a relatively 
long (doliokocophalio) bend ; n straight, finely cut (lepto-rhino) noso ; a long, symmetrically 
narrow faco ; a woll-dovoloped forehead, regular features, and a high facial angle. In tho 
Dravidian typo tbo form of tho bend usually inclines to bo doliebocophnlic, but all other 
characters present a marked contrast to tho Aryan. Tho noso is thick and broad, and tho 
formula expressing its proportionate dimensions is higher tknn in any known raeo, except 
tbo Negro. Tho faoial angle is comparatively low; tho lips aro thick; tho faco wido and 
fleshy ; tho fcaturos coarso and irregular.” 

Tho following passago gives tho most important of Mr. Risloy’s deductions : — 

“Between tboso extremo' typos, wkiok may fairly bo regarded as representing two 
distinct races, wo find a large number of intermediate groups, onok of which forms for 
matrimonial purposes a sharply defined circle, beyond which nono of its members can pass. 
By applying to tho ontiro sories tho nasal index or formula of tho proportions of the nose, 
which Professors Elowor and Topinard ngreo in regarding as tho best test of rnco distinctions, 
some remarkable results nro arrived nt. Tho averngo nasal proportions’ of tho ITdld 
Palidrid ' tribe aro expressed by tho figure 94*5, whilo tho pastoral Gujars of tho Punjab 
have an index of 66-9, tho Sikhs of GS’8, and tho Bongnl Brdhmans and Kaynsths of 70*4. 
In other words, tho typioal Dravidian, as represented by tho Mdld Pnhdrid, has a nose ns 
broad in proportion to its length as the Negro, while this feature in tho Aryan group can 
fairly hear comparison with tho noses of G8 Parisians, measured by Topinard, whioh gavo 
an average of 69*4. Even more striking is tho curiously closo correspondence between tho 
gradations of racial typo indicated by tho nasal index and certain of tho social data ascer- 
tained by independent inquiry. If wo take a series of castes in Bengal, Bihar, or the North- 
Western Provinces, and arrange them in tho order of tho averago nasal index so that tho 
casto with the finest , nose Bholl he at the top, and that with tho coarsest at tho bottom of tho 
list, it will ho found that this order substantially ' corresponds with the accepted order of sooial 
precedence. The casteless tribes, Kols, Korwas, Mundas, and tho like, who have' not yet 
entered tho Brdhmanioal Bystem, occupy the lowest place in both sories. Then como the 
vermin-eating Musahors and the leather-dressing Chamars. Tho fishor oastes of Bauri, Bind 
and Kewat are a trifle higher in the scale ; tho pastoral Goala, tho cultivating Kurmi, and a 
group of cognate castes from whose hands a Br&hman may take water, follow in due order, 
and from them we pass to the trading Ehatris, tho ' landholding Babhans, and the upper 
crust of Hindu society. Thus, it is soarcely a paradox to lay down ns a law of the caste 
organisation in Eastern India that d man’s sooial status varies in inverse ratio to the width 
of his nose. ” 

335. The figures on which these statements are based are found in the 
The Nasal Index. Thb best ■ third and fourth volumes of Mr. Risley’s instructive 

Test or bace distinction. work, and if in examining them it appears that 

they do not hear out his conclusions, I hope not to fail in recognising tho great 
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service lio has rendered to ethnographic study hy introducing really scientific 
methods of enquiry. 

Tlio following table is an exact reproduction of the averages of the nasal 
index at the beginning of volume III : — 


Bengal Pndrcn. 

Bihar. • 

’ 

North-Western Provinces 

AND OoDII. 

Panjab. 

Nnmo of ensto. 

Average 

index. 

Nnmo of caste. 

Average 

index. 

Nnmo of caste. 

Average 

index. 

Nnmo of caisio. 

Avorago 

indox. 

< 

Kaynstba ... 


70-3 

Brflhmnn ... 

73*2 



73-0 

Gnjnr 


6G-9 

Bnihman ... 


70'4 

Biilifann ... 

74-0 

Brnbmnn 

... 

74-G 

Pntban 

... 

68-4 

Chandal ... 


73*0 

Go.'Hti ... ... 

70-7 

Knvnstha 


74*8 

Sikh 

... 

68-8 

Sadgop ... 


73-0 

Kunni 

78-5 

Kshntriyn 


777 

Awnn 


68-8 

GoAlA 


7P2 

Knbar 

707 

Knnjnr 


78-0 

Bilocli 

• M 

69*4 

Much! 


74 9 

Bind 

82-2 

Kbatri 


78-1 

Macblii 


70-0 

Pod 


76'1 

Mngliaiya Dom ... 

S2-2 

Kurxni 

... 

70-2 

Arora 


71*2 

Knibartta 

... 

7C-2 

Dusndh 

82-4 

Tlnfra 


70-5 

Kbatri 


73*1 

llajbansi 


76*6 

Cbiunar 

S2-S 

Banin 

... 

70-G 

Chubra 

... 

76-2 

Maimmmadan 


77*5 

Musabar 

88-5 



£0-8 




lMgdi 


S0'5 



Gonlfi 

... 

Hifl 




Baiiri 


84*1 



Kewnt 

... 

81*4 




MAI 


Sl-7 



Blmr 


81-9 




Mfl rdhfiri 


92-9 



Kol 

• •• 

82*2 




MA1A or 

Asal 




Lobar 


82-4 




FAhAriA 


91-5 



Guria 


82-6 









Kncbbi 


82-9 









I)om 


83-0 



, 






Lodha 


63*4 







. 


Koiri 


S3-G 









Pasi 


65*4 









Cliamar 


80-0 









Musahar 

... 

Efrl 



« 


In this table it is a noticeable fact that the Kayastba of Bengal Proper, an 
undoubtedly Sudra caste, according to Brdlimanic theory, has finer features than 
the Brdhman, whilst the Chandal outcastc of the Gangctic delta lies midway 
between the liighbom and allied castes of Brdhmans and Babhans in Bihar. 
Mr. Nesfield is so satisfied that the people of Upper India are a race mixed 
beyond recognition that ho does not hesitate to declare that a “ stranger walk- 
ing through the class-rooms of the Sanskrit College at Benares would never 
dream of supposing that the students seated before him were distinct in race 
and blood from the scavengers, who swept the roads. ” It is a singular con- 
firmation of this assertion that Mr. Rislcy’s table shows no appreciable difference 
in feature between tlio Brdhman of the North-Western Provinces and tlieChuhra 
or scavenger of the Panjab, whilst the latter has very much the advantage in 
nasal refinement over the Kshatriya or Rajput of tlio North-Western Provinces. 

33G. Tlio foregoing figures, however, are only averages. When one turns to 

tlio individual measurements, the entire absence of 
coiiitox nn y comm on gradation in the nasal indices of the 
measured castes is still more apparent. The follow- 
ing figures aro taken from tho general tables of measurement, the five upper 
entries showing tho smallest indices and the five lower the largest indices record- 
ed. The numbers in tho first column under each caste are the serial numbers of 
the individuals in the original table : — 


Bengal Proper. 


EnlmiAN. 

Kayastha. 

GoiiJl. 


Bagdi. 

Serial 

No. 

Index. 

Sorial 

No. 

Index. 

Serial 

No. 

Index. 

Serial 

No. 

Index. 

Serial 

No. 

Index. 

41 

66-1 

23 

co-o 

■ I 

62-0 

14 

C2*9 

33 

67*3 

30 

68-0 

15 

61-6 


02" 7 

10 

64*1 

85 


21 

68-3 

29 

62-2 

£ 2 

C6-3 

12 

GG'G 

41 


10 

COS 

63 

62-7 


. 66-9 

24 

6G-6 

74 

69-2 

6 

60*7 

2 

02-9 


G6*0 

3 

67-9 

27 

700 

73 

80-4 

82 

81-2 

7 

83-3 

28 

81*3 

30 

90-2 

84 

81*2 

97 

82-0 

36 

84-4 

27 

82-2 

10 

92*8 

85 

81*2, 

70 

82-9- 

3 

84-7 

16 

860 

55 

95*4 

94 

88-0. 

32 

83-3 

19 

84-7 

11 

87-2, 

6 

97-4 

75 

100-0 

9 

88-8 

15 

^86-6 

6 

88-0 

• 2 

.1000 
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I have excluded the casteless tribes but have included the Bagdi, a so- 
called caste, though why so termed, except that it is found in the plains of 
India and has been largely Hinduised, is not apparent. This confusion between, 
the two terms must continue so long as the functional character of caste is not 
admitted. The Bagdis, like the Bauris, are a tribe as much as the Kol or the 
Santal, and, being Dravirs by race, stand apart in the foregoing statement with a 
generally well-marked Dravidian type of face. The other four groups are func- 
tional, their occupations being that of priest, writer, cowherd and leather-dresser ; 
and. though there is a greater coarseness of feature in the two latter, who are 
out-of-door labourers, than in the former, who are gentle-bom, all four are mani- 
festly of the same race or rather of the. same amalgam of races. The first five 
Brdhmans and Kayasths have distinctly Caucasian features, but the average 
index of the second five Brahmans (86*3) shows, a much greater approach to 
the flatnosedness of the Negro than the similar average of GodMs (84*7) or 
Chamars (84*9). In fact the two last Brahmans have a more aboriginal type 
of face than any of the despised leather-dressers. It is probable and natural 
that there should be a greater admixture of non- Aryan blood in persons pursuing 
the humbler occupations, and this is the gist of Mr. Nesfield’s argument, 
which seems triumphantly corroborated by the foregoing figures. The race 
theory of caste, on the other hand, is found to have practically no statistical 
support. Far from its being a law of caste organisation in Eastern India 
that a man’s social status varies in inverse ratio to the width of his nose, the 
utmost that can be predicated is that the average nasal index of a large 
number of the members of any caste indicates, in a very uncertain manner, the 
amount-of aboriginal blood amongst its members, and thereby indirectly the 
greater or less respectability of the occupation followed. 

337. It appears from the nasal statistics that not only an occasional 

Brdhman, but a very appreciable section of the 
caste, may be as flat faced as a Chamar. It is 
also made apparent by Mr. Risley’s measurements 
of the cephalic index and of the facial angle that an equally large number are 
as round-headed as a Mongoloid Lepcha of the Darjeeling Hills, and as prog- 
nathous as any Negritic tribe in Chutia Nagpur. The following table is a repro- 
duction of Mr. Risley’s statement of average cephalic indices : — , 


. The Cephalic Index. 

ME8ATICEPHALIO HEAD. 


The 


/ ■ 


Bengal Phopeb. 

Dabjeeling Hills. 

Bihab. 


Chdtia Nagpdb. 

N.-W. Pbovinces 

AND OuDH. 

Same of 

Aver- 

Name of 


Aver- 

Name of 

Aver- 

Name of 

’Aver- 

Name of 

Aver- 

caste. 

age 

index. 

caste. 


. a S e 
index. 

caste. 

age 

index. 

caste. 

age 

index. 

caste. 

age 
index • 

MAM or Asal 

74-8 

Mnrmi 


7 8*6 

Bind 

74*0 

Chero 

72*4 

Bsnia 

71*3 

Pah&rid. 


Mangar 

Lepcha 

Tibetans 

• •• 

79*0 

Brahman’ ... 

74*9 

Chik 

73*8 

Barhi 

71*8 

Bauri 

76-0 


79*9 

Mnsahar ... 

76*2 

Asnr 

■7x3 

Kbatri ... 

71*9 

Itaibansi ... 
Mai Pdharia 
Bfigdi 

Mil 

76-2 

of 

80*5 

Kurmi 

75-7 

Korwa 

74*4 

Kachhi ... 

72*1 

76-8 

76*3 

Tibet. 

Tibetans 

of 

80’2 

Chamar ... 
Kahar 

76*0 

76*1 

Kharia ... 
Munda ... 

74*5 

74*6 

Kori 

Gauria ... 

721 

72*4 

77-2 

Bhutan. 



Maghaiya 

76*2 

Bhnmij ... 

760 

Kol 

72*4 

Godld ... 

773 

Khambu 


81*0 

Dom. 


Binjhia ... 

76*1 

Lodha 

72-6 

Eaibartta ... 

77*3 

Newer ' 


81*5 

Godld ,,, 

76*2 

Lobar ... 

76*3 

Kayastha... 
Pasi ... 

72*6 

Muclii 

77*6 

Gurung 

• •• 

81*6 

Babhan ... 

76*7 

Oraon 

76*4 

72*6 

Sadgop 

77*6 

Tibetans 

of 

82-7 

JDusadh 

76*7 

Kharwar ... 

76*6 

Kewat ... 

72*7 

Pod 

Muhammadan 
Chandal 
Kayastha ... 
Brahman ... 

77*7 

78-0 

78*1 

78*2 

78*7 

Sikkim. 

Limbn 

■ •f 

84*3 

< 

< 

Kurmi ... 
Bhuiya ... 
Dom ' ... 
Santal ... 
Tanti • .;. 
Birhor 

76*7 
• 76*0 
760 
76*1 
76*2 
76*6 

Lohar 
Chamar .... 
Kshatriya... 
Godld ... 
Brahman....' 
Bhninhar... 
Knrmi ... 
Bhar ... 

Tbarn 
Mnsahar ... 
Kanjar ... 
Dom ' ... 

72*8 

72*8 

730 

73*1 

730 

73*3 

73*3 

73*6 

73*9 

'74*1 

74-7 

74*8 


In the above table the great cephalic similarity between the Kayastha 
and the Cliandal in Bengal,' between the Brdhman and the Bind in Bihar, and 




















between tbc Babban and the Bliar in the Nor fcli- Western ' Provinces, seem to 
prove beyond question how very similar must have been the racial origin of 
all. In fact tho medium or mesaticephalic head is the most common in the 
plains of Bengal and Bihar, being the result of interbreeding between the round- 
headed Mongol and tho long-headed Dravir, the Aryan having little to do with 
the physiognomy of their offspring, except in Upper India. 

Mr. liisley’s comment on these statistics is as follows : — 

“All along the Eastern and Northern frontior of Bengal wo meet with a fringe of com- 
pact tribes of tho short-headed or brachyoophnlio typo, who are beyond question Mongolian, 
Starting from this area, and travelling up the plains of India north-westward towards tho 
frontier of tho Panjab, wo observe a gradual hut steady inoreaso of the dolichocephalic type 
of head, which Herr Peuka claims as one of tho ohief characteristics of the original Aryans. 
Bongal itself is mostly mesaticephalic, and dolichocephaly only appears in some of the Dra- 
vidian tribes. In Bihar dolichocephalic avornges aro more numerous ; in Oudh and the North- 
Western Provinces this typo is universal, and it reaohes its maximum in the Panjab. Assum- 
ing that Herr Penka hns correotly determined tho original Aryan type to be doliohocephalic, 
and that tho theory of casto propounded above is tho true one, theso are just the results 
which might bo looked for. According to tho French anthropologists, the shape of the head 
is tho most persistent of raco characters, and tho one whioh offors the greatest resistance to 
tho levelling influence of orossing. 

“ A possible objection may bo disposed of hero. It may bo argued that if the Dravidians 
aro dolichocephalic, the provalonco of this character in North-Western India may be 
accounted for by tho assumption of an intermixturo of Dravidian blood. But if this were so, 
tho proportion and degree of dolichocephaly would increase as we approach the Dravidian 
area, instead of diminishing, ns is actually tho caso. Moreover, it is impossible to suppose 
that tho races of the North-West, if originally bmchycephnlic, could have acquired their 
dolichocephalic form of head from tho Dravidians, without at tho same time acquiring the 
characteristic Dravidian nose and tho distinctive Dravidian colour.” 


338. The Inst paragraph may, I presume, be taken as denying the admixture 

of Dravidian blood. I have shown that a Dravi- 
BcinuiKs. 0nmC C0L0CE AU0K0ST dian nose is for from uncommon in the highest 

castes. As regards colour there is a mass of evi- 
dence hostile to Mr. Risley’s latter argument. Professor Max Muller, in his 
Chips from a German Workshop, states “there aro at present Brdhmans, parti- 
cularly in the south of India, as black as Pariahs.” Mr. Nesfield, the most 
careful student of castes in Upper Indio, states “ the great majority of Brdh- 
mons are not of lighter complexion or of finer and better bred features than 
any other caste.” Even Kanaujia Brdhmans, who are the priests of the upper 
classes in Bengal, arc admitted by Mr. Risley to be “ wanting in the peculiar 
fineness of feature and intellectual east of countenance which distinguishes the 
liighcr grades of Brdhmans in other parts of India.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Showing in his “Hindu Castes and Tribes” comments on the high caste 
appearance of tho Chamar casto. “ Similar testimony to the good looks of the 
Chamars in certain parts of India comes to us from the Central Provinces, where 
they are said to be lighter in colour than the members of other cultivating castes, 
while some of the men and many of tho women are remarkably handsome. 
In Eastern Bengal, again, Dr. Wise describes the caste as less swarthy than the 
average Chandal, and infinitely fairer, with a more delicate and intellectual cast 
of features than many Srotriya Brdhmans.” The foregoing quotation comes from 
Mr. Risley’s excellent article on the Chamar caste. 

One of tho first great crimes which, as a Magistrate, I had to investigate 
in Bengal, was a murder committed by a Jessor Chamar, who had spent years 
in the villages to the south of Calcutta in the character of a Brdhman. He at 
last seduced a young widow from her home and murdered her for the sake of 
her jowelleiy a few miles before reaching his house in Jessor. He was tall 
and handsome with a clear olive complexion, and I afterwards noticed that 
some other members of bis casto wero equally fair. “ Young men of the Dusadh 
caste are often rather good looking, and many of them have a yellowish-brown 
complexion ” 

339. The facial angle of Cuvier, though somewhat discredited by later 
Tirr WinriT . Sr™™ anthropologists on account of its failure to define 

ttpe, a mixed one, UNIVERSAL . minor distinctions of feature, is still a race test that 

has many advantages. It measures, as is known, 
the angle made by the plane of the face with the plane of the base of the 
skull. It is acute in the Negritie peoples and about a right angle in the 
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Caucasian. Mr.. Risley, adopting the notation of Retz, gives the following 
figures: — , .. . i . . - ■ .... . ..." 


' Bengal Proper." 

1 

Bihar. " 

■ North-Western Pro* 

• , j VINOES. 

. ’ Panjab. 

Name of caste. 

Average 
' index. 

Name of caste. 

Average 
, index.- - 

Name of caste. 

Average . 
index. - 

Name of caste. 

Averago 

index. 

BrAhman 

67-1 ■ 

' i. 

Bind 

69-2 

Kshatriva 


69*6 

Gujar 

707 

Sadgop ... 

67-0 

Brdhman 

63-7 • 

GoAlA ... 


■ 69*4 

Sikh. 

70*4 

Pauri 

66-4 


68*7 

Pasi ... 


69*4 

.Biloch 

70*3 

MfilS or Asal PAhA- 

•* 66-1 - 

Babnan' * ' ... 

■ 68*6 • 

Brdhman 


68*7 

Arora 

69*3 

riA. 

66-1 

GoAlS 

V 68-3 . 

Bhar . .... 


67*9 

Awan. 

' . 69-0 

Mil FokAriA 

Kurmi ... 

67*8 ' 

Kurmi ... 


67'9 

Khatri 

- 68*8 

Much! 

■ 66*1 

Musahar ... ' ... 

- 67 ‘2 

Kaohhi .... 


' 67*7 

Chuhra 

68*8 

Mai 

65-8 , 

Chamar 

67*1 

Musahar 


67*7 

Machi 

687 - 

Cliandal 

65-8 


66-6 

Lodha 


67*6 

Vathan 

67*1 

Kaibartta 

■ 65*4 1 

Maghaiya f)om .;. 

66*7 

Barhi ... 


67*1 


Bajbansi 

65*1 


Koeri - ... 

- ^ 

66*9 



Godld 

66-1 



.Chamar ... 


66-9 



Pod 

65-0 1 

1 

.. • 

Kayastha 
Babhan i.. 


667 



Bagdi ... ■ ... 

64-9 , 

• 



66-6 


. 

Kayastha 

64-2 



Kewat ... 


66-6 



Muhammadan ... 

' 63-7 


‘ * 

Guria 


66*4 ' 







Bonia 


66*3 



, 


, * 


Kanjar ... 


66-3 

\ 






Lohar 


66-2 







Kol i.. 


i 66 '1 





, r 


Tharu 

. 

* 65-9 







Dom :.. 


657 




- 

• . * ' 


Khatri :.. 

... 

65*6 ' 

. 

/ 


It thus appears that in Bengal the Brdhman is at one end of the scale and 
the cultivated Kayasth at the other, whilst at the top of the Bihar list the fisher- 
man, priest, farm labourer, landlord and cowherd are in close proximity. In 
the North-Western Provinces the Kshatiiya, the Rajput soldier and the Khatri, 
the Rajput trader, stand at opposite extremes, rat-catchers, carpenters, dancing 
women, cultivators, toddy-drawers and priests coming in between. No evidence 
could be more convincing,, if anthropometry 'has any meaning.' The Indian 
races and tribes in the valley of the. Ganges from the Afghan frontier to the 
Bay of.: Bengal are so absolutely intermingled. in blood,' that it is impossible to 
discriminate between the skull characteristics of the castes or functional guilds 
•which have grown up under later Br^hinanical usage. - 1 

340. • The obligations which ethnologic science owes to the anthropometric 

data collected., by Mr. Risley do not end with the 
- establishment of the fact that the races of Upper 
-India, however broken up now,- formed a real 
people, compounded- no- doubt' of many elements, but with all its composite parts 
intermingled and weld-.together» .by intermarriage, before it was subjected to 
the disintegrating influence of caste. : The measurements recorded in the third 
and fourth volumes, of Mr. Risley’s work also enable us to lay down ethnical 
subdivisions, in Bengal of the greatest' interest and importance, -and to give to 
them geographical boundaries, which coincide. With our previous knowledge of 

. -. • • r tribal movements and. settlements. 


The din Bhagibathi IJivee a 
cheat Ethnic pbon&eb. ' 


Serial ' 
number. 

.Name of Tribe and Caste. 

Average 

•index.- 

1 

2 

Kayastha 
Brahman , ... 



r. 70 3 

70*4 

3 

Cha'ndnl ‘ ... - 



73-9 

4 

Sadgop- / ;... ' 

‘ f 


‘ - 73-9 . 

6 

Godld 

... 

, • « 

. 74*2. . 

6 

Mnchi ’ ‘ ... 


... 

74*9. 

7 

Pod ‘ ... ' ... 


1 .7. 

76*1 ' 

8 

Kaibartta ... 


• e. 

76 *2 . 

9 

Bajbansi • " ... 

• •• 

• •• 

76*7 

10 

Muhammadan 


HI 

■ 77 ; 6 

11 

Bagdi 

HI 

* .. 

80:6 

12 

Bauri 



. 84*1 

13 

Mai 

... 

* a . 

847 ' 

14 

M&l Pdhdrid ... 


- ••• 

92-9 ” - 

16 

Mal6 or Asal Pdhdrid 

* • *• 

. 94'6 


Turning to the most reliable guide to 
■racial distinction based on measure-. 

• ments of the nose, which for simpli- 
city of reference are reproduced on 

• the margin, we observe in Bengal Pro- 
per a large -hiatus between the tenth 
and twelfth groups, between the Mu- 

• hammadan and the Bauri. I over- 
look the Bagdi because of the 99 
individuals brought under measure- 
ment, 71 were derived from the 
metropolitan districts of the 24-Par- 
ganas, Howrah and Hugli, and from 
the districts , of Nadia and Murshid- 
abad, east of the Bhagirathi. In all 
these areas they ! have probably intermixed with Chandals and Pods. In the 
districts of Midnapur, Bankura, • Bardwan, and Birbhum,- where they are 

















removed from such influences, nearly every individual Bagdi measured had a 
higher nasal indox than the average, 80 ; 5. This break in the continuity of 
the average indices from the Kayasth downwards will be found to mark the 
old frontier botween Eastern and Western Bengal, when the Bhagirathi carried 
the waters of the mighty Ganges and was a river :of the first magnitude. It is 
true that the Sadgop and Kaibartta castes are found for the most part to the 
west of this -boundary, but the former is the most- Aryanised and the least 
aboriginal of the pure Sudra castes. . The Kaibartta is a widely extended tribe 
and probably of very composite origin. ; The name means " those- who are 
busy on the water,” and, although its members are now almost entirely agri- : 
cultural, in early days they took the -place of the modern Jaliyas, who are an 
agglomerate of many castes, and included all and every fisherman, whatever 
his caste. In considering the Kaibartta caste it is, therefore, neoessaiy to 
turn to Mr. Itislcy’s detailed tables and not to judge by average measurements. 
It then becomes evident that tho Kaibartta of Western Bengal is a broad-nosed 
_ J man like the Bauri, whilst 

Kaibartta caste. his caste-fellow in the Dacca 

Division is as leptorrhine as 
a Chandak Although low 
measurements are found to 
the west of the old Bhagi- 
rathi, it is a noticeable fact 
that of the hundred indivi- 
duals of this caste brought 
under examination, all the 
high indices are returned 
from Western Bengal, and 
that every index from East- 
ern Bengal is low, as shown 
in the margin. This is 
another instance of the mis- 
. leading results of arguing 

from averages obtained over enormous areas. 

341. It is difficult to argue with regard to the JSrdhman, who is now-a- 
Tdk BbXsiuk or Western days a veritable nomad ; still the same striking fact 
Bkkoae feat-faced and of East- is nearly as apparent in regard to the Western and 
ebk Bemud fine featured. Eastern members of this high caste as of the 

Brahman Caste. similarly distributed Kai- 

barttas. It is true that 
the greater quantity of 
Aryan blood in the Brdh- 
mans west of the Bhagi- 
rathi has done much to. 
refine his features, still 
tho flat-nosed individuals 
of the priestly order are 
found almost exclusively 
in the same tract, whilst 
the thin -nosed Brdhmans 
prevail in Eastern Bengal. 
The marginal statement 
bears incontrovertible evi- 
dence to' the fact. 


Western Bengal. 

Eastern Bengal. 

Serial 

num- 

ber. 

District. 

Nasal 

index. 

Serial 

num- 

ber. 

District. 

Nasal 

index. 

13 

Midnapur 


1027 

20 

Khulnn 

C3C 

87 

24-Parganas 


$09 

4G 

MursLidnbad ... 

C4-1 

G4 

Hugli 


893 

48 

Jcssor 

67-3 

94 

Do. 


SS'O 

39 

Chittagong .. 

700 

51 

24-Parganas 


8S-3 

$9 

Faridpur 

70-2 

59 

Ditto 


87-7 

47 

Jcssor 

72-9 

14 

Calcutta 


869 

71 

Maimansingh ... 

73-4 

19 

Bnrdvran 


S5-4 

72 

Ditto 

74-5 

9 

Midnapur 


SE-1 

! 82 

Bajsbalti 

745 

2 

Hugli 


8V7 

{ 80 

1 

Bogra 

760 


Western Bengal. 

Eastern Bengal. 

Serial 

num- 

ber. 

District. 

• Nasal j 
index, j 

Serial 

num- 

ber. 

' • 

District. 

Nasal 
index. . 

76 

Midnapur 

1000 

■ 21 

Chittagong ... 

68-3 

94 

BardiTon 

8S-6 

SI 

Pabna ... 

69-G 

72 

Calcutta 

86-0 

10 

Maimansingb ... 

60-3 

So 

Ditto 

81-2 

40 

Chittacong ... 

G3-6 

84 

Bard wan ... 

81-3 

84 • 

Barisal 

64-3 

27 

Bankura 

790 

22 

Jcssor 

64*7 

49 

Hugli 

787 

4 

Dacca 

65*9 

62 

24-Pnrgonas ... 

780 

42 

Bnjsbnbi 

G6'2 

5G 

Ditto 

77-3 

16 

Khulna 

66-G 

43 

Birbbum 

74-0 

2 

Dacca 

666 


342. Another interesting tribe is the Kajbansi or Kochh of North-Eastern 
„ __ Bengal, the localization of whose racial position has 

Bi^ftEocnn™ 0B,0IS ° F TnE Ion g been a. subject of dispute in ethnologic circles. 

Hr. Risley in his Ethnographic Glossary classes it 
as Dra vidian, whilst Mr. Gait in his recent report on the census of Assam 
arrives at the conclusion that, although far from a homogenous tribe, :it must 
have derived most of its blood from, a -Mongoloid source.. Skull measure- 
ment seems to have decided tho question iix favour of .the latter view. The 
average nasal index of the .undoubtedly Dravidian tribes.of Cliutia Nagpur is 
87*4, whilst that of the Mongoloid races of the Darjeeling Hills is 74*7, the 
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index for the two tribes of Klmmbus and Hangars being precisely the same as 
that of 'the Koclih, 76*0. The cephalic indox throws no Tight on the ethnic con- 
nections of tho Rajbansi, but it is admitted to bo an untrustworthy guido. The 
Celtic head has boon doclared by difforont observers to bo long and short. 
The round lioad of tho Gorman is counterbalanced within the Teutonic group 
by tho dolioliocophalic Scandinavian. This physical characteristic is also believed 
to bo largely affected by climate, and tho American of tho United States, from 
whatover raco dorived, is said in a fow generations to dovolop a skull hardly 
distinguishable from that of tho long-headed Red Indian. Still in Bengal it 
is obsorved that tho Eastern tribes or so-called castes aro rather round-headed, 
and consequently moro nearly Mongoloid in this characteristic, whilst those of 
the Wost aro long-headed, and in this respect also congeners of tho Dravidians, 
as shown below: — 


BnAcnYcnriiAnc. 


Tribe or Caste. 

Index. 

Darjeeling. 

Khambu 

• • • 

81-0 

Man gar 


70*0 

Murmi' 

• •• 

78'G 

_ Eastern Bengal. 

Ohaudal ... 

78'1 

Muhammadan 

• »« 

78-0 

Pod ... 

... 

77-7 


DoMcnocrniAtic. 
Caste or Tribe. Index. 


7 Vcstcrn Bengal. 


Bogdi... 

... 7C-3 

Mai ... 

... 75-8 

Bauri 

... 7o-0 

Chulla Nagpur. 

Bkumij 

... 75*0 

Munda 

... 74-5 

Cliik ... 

... 73-8 


The facial angle, though valuable ns a rough guido to the larger divisions 
of race, gives little aid in discriminating tho minor distinctions of tribes. 

' Thus in Bengal it is practically tho samo for tho Godld of tho Western 
districts, the Murmi of Darjeeling, tho Munda of Lohardaga, and tho Rajbansi 
of Kuch Bihar. Perhaps moro careful measurements, particularly if made 
from the dry skull instead of from tho living head, may hereafter yield more 
valuable results. In tho case of the Rajbansi it would bo well if they were 
taken with special care for tho Pani Kochh, tho purest section of tho tribe, 
which alone at tho present day speaks the old Koclih languago and in religious 
observances lies largoly outside Brdhmanic influence, which is now the life- 
breath of the Hinduisea Kockli. 

343. Working from the nasal indices, which are admittedly tho most 
The Eastehn BbAhman is Mon- reliable, it is impossible to come to any conclusion 

gohan and me Webtebn but that the people of Eastern Bengal are largely 
Weoeitio. Mongoloid in descent and entirely distinct from the 

Dravidians on the west of the Bhagiratki. Tho cephalic data give strong 
support to the same opinion. This geographical delimitation of these ethnic 
entities throws a very clear light on the early subdivisions of caste. It appears 
that the distinction between Rnrhi and Barendra Brdhmans is a very real one 
indeed, and fully explains tho great social gulf between two communities, which, 
although both following, the same sacred profession, still refuse to intermany. 
The Karhi Brdhman is a near relative of • the Santal and Bauri, and finds 
his closest connections in the Dravidian priesthood of Madras, whilst the 
Barendra Brdhman’s blood connections lie amongst the Chandals and Dacca 
Musalmans, a Lama from Sikkim being more nearly related to him than the 
hierophants of Jagannath at Puri. Both sections of the sacred order in Bengal 
are, as has been already seen, less Aryan in blood than the humblest castes in 
Hindustan. 

344. Another result of Mr. Risley’s measurements is that the Kolarian as 

an ethnical group has died a sudden but long-foretold 
The Koi, aeian ceases to be an death : this • term, .derived from the ‘ Dravidian 
thnic entity. ^ ,word hoi, meaning c man, ’ and in .different tribes 

represented by the synonymous words Tchar and ho, may have, and probably 
has, some linguistic significance, but in racial classification the Kolarian is a 
Dravidian pure and simple; -The Santal is merely a Kharwar, as till a very 
recent period he called himself , with a very mutilated Hindu name, his modern 
title being a contraction of SdmantawAld, the equivalent of SAmanta, a chief, 
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colloquially pronounced Suont. At the present day ho is not satisfied with this 
title, which certainly in its clipped form is not very identifiable, and calls 
himself invariably Man j hi or headman, just as the Uraon, Mahili, and Kharia 
frequently masquerades as a Munda, a purely Sanscrit word, also meaning 
the head of a village. It is true that a large endogamous Dravidian tribe 
has appropriated the namo of Munda as its own, its original designation 
having disappeared, but this does not prevent members of other clans from 
poaching on this honorific title. Mr. Rislcy suggests that such names as Mahili- 
Munda arc used to particularize the offspring of Munda fathers with women of 
other tribes, but the evidence is not sufficient. The whole Mahili clan trace 
their descent to the union of a Munda with a Santal woman, and the Munda sept 
is seemingly a small group that arrogates to itself superiority over the Bans- 
jihor Mahili, who degrades himself by basket-making, and the Tanti Mahili, who 
follows the humble occupation of wearing. ' 

345. The unity of the Dravidian tribes in Chutia Nagpur is weJhJn'Vn^fit? 

out in Air. Risley’s tables, as may be seen from the'' 
Tnr. DnAviDujf ieides asd thh resultant averages tabulated on .tlity margin. The ) 
.Atwoi si.-B, Santals, Khnrias, Mundas, and Kmuvas have hitherto 

been classed as Kolarian races, . 
but the (ggpat similarity' of 
their nnWl, cephalic^ find.--’ 
facial indices seems $ establish 
beyond question the Ubmogen- 
iety of then.' origin and the 
unity of the physical charac- 
teristics of all. It is less easy 
to predicate with confidence in 
regard to the tribes and castes 
of Bihar. As in the case of 
Bengal Proper, the cephalic 
index and the facial angle lead 
up to no decisive conclusions, 
but better results may be 
obtained from the nasal 
measurements quoted on the 
margin. The Alusahar, who 
is found chiefly to the south 
of the Ganges, is a Dravidian 
by the width of his nose and 
by the shape of his head (index 
75*2), which is the same in 
length as that of the Oraon 
(75’4). The Chamar, Dusadh, 
Bind, and Dom belong to the 
same race, but being mostly 
found north of the Ganges, 
have received an appreciable admixture of Mongoloid blood from Northern 
Bengal and from the Himalayan tribes, whom our most recent immigration 
statistics show to be still seeking homes in the submontane plains in large 
numbers. The high indices, that is, the comparative coarseness of feature of 
the Brahmans (73*2) and of the Babhaus (74'0) of Bihar, as compared with the 
Brahmans (70'3) and the Kayasths (7(H) of Bengal, is due to the absence of 
the Mongoloid element, which plays so large a part in the eastern branches of 
these castes in Bengal. The Goalds are believed to be the most Turanian 
tribe in India, and, whilst the Musahars, Dusadhs, Binds, and Dorns peopled 
Bihar, pushing northward from their Dravidian homes on the south of the Gan- 
ges. they came in from the north-west in search of the abundant pasturage, 
which that region afforded. The Kahars and Kurmis are menial servant 
castes, haring none of the tribal formation of the foregoing clans, and as the 
result of concubinage with their Aryan or semi-Aryan masters, received in part 
the physical characteristics of the older Hindu castes. In connection with the 
Godlas it would be interesting, if it were possible, to establish the Scythic, and 
consequently Mongoloid, origin of the related tribes of Upper India, .Gujars 


Kamo or tribo of Chutia 
Nagpur. 

Nasal 

index. 

Cephalic 

index. 

Facial 

angle. 

Birhor 


••• 

85*2 

70 5 

07-6 

Chile 



S5-9 

73 8 

CO-7 

Onion 



80- 1 

764 

Cl -5 

Bhumij 



ff.T. 

75 0 

643 

Chero 


••• ... 

S7'3 

724 

C8-0 

Santal 



ss-a 

7G'l 

002 

Binjhia 

• •• 

••• 

SS-2 


CG-6 

Kharia 



8So 

74 5 

00 8 

Bh iiiya 


••• 

8S-7 

760 

060 

Klmrwor 



697 

75-6 

60-7 

Munda 

... 

... ••• 

S9 9 

74-5 

6«fi 

Korvra 



925 

744 

603 

Asnr 

• •• 


959 

74-0 

CS-5 


Serial 

number. 

Namo of tribo or casto 
of Bihar. 

Nasal index. 

1 

Briihman ... ... 

73-2 

o 

Bnbhan 

74-0 

3 

Goala 

76 7 

4 

Kurmi 

785 

5 

Kaliar 

79-7 

0 . 

Bind 

82-2 

7 

.Wnglmiva Dom ... 

82-2 

8 

Dusadh 

82-4 

9 

Chamar 

82-8 

10 

Alusahar 

SS-5 
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Thb two gbeat Ethnic stocks 
of Bengal. 


and Jats, whom so many distinguished students of face, from General Cunning- 
ham to Mr. Ibbetson, declare to be Tartars, who invaded India from Afghanis- 
tan. The Great Buddha was a prince of a race, which ruled in North Bihar and 
the country lying along the Himalayas as far west as Oudh, and is spoken of as 
a Scythian. He was probably a Bhar, a once great people of Mongol affinities, 
which has seemingly been for the most part absorbed in the Godla and Dusadh 
communities. Anthropometric measurements have not been, extended to Orissa, 
but there is little reason to doubt that the inhabitants of that province are 
Dravidians. Besides that its geographical position lends probability to the fact, 
it has been established that totemism, which is the great characteristic of tribal 
subdivision amongst the Dravidian peoples, exists in Orissa and is found as a 
discriminator of subcaste even amongst Uriya or Utkul Brahmans. 

346. To summarise the preceding paragraphs, it would seem proved that the 

peoples of the Lower Provinces of Bengal may be 
racially divided into two great stocks, the Negritic 
or Dravidian, with its nucleus in Chutia Nagpur, 

extending over the whole of South Bihar, Western Bengal, Orissa, and a large 
part of North Bihar, and the Mongoloid or Lohitic, which includes Eastern and 
Northern Bengal, with offshoots into North Bihar, and which was divided pro- 
bably by the great river Karatoya into two groups, of which the southern was 
conterminous with Banga or the Barendla Desh and was peopled by Chandals; 
whilst the northern, known as the Matsya Desh, the Land of the Pish, was the 
home of the Kochh. The Karatoya flowed east of Pabna but south of Dacca, 
and the Kochh-Mandai, still found in the latter- district, are probably the 
remnant of its earliest inhabitants. It is a singular fact that Tibetan traditions ' 
place one of the capitals of the Sakyas or Scythians on the banks of the Baghi- 
rathi, a fact that would probably point to a Turanian sovereignjesident at Gaur 
before that ancient capital had become a Hindu metropolis. Its Hindu con- 
querors changed its name to Lakhnaute, probably in memory of one of their, 
great cities in the plains of Oudh. As remarked in a preceding paragraph, the 
numerous castes seemingly called after this city, such as the Gonrhi and Gonr, 
are found in the Mongoloid territory. The term, Lohitic, for these Eastern 
tribes is scientifically tiie more accurate. Derived as it is from Lohita,. the Red 
One, a title of the Brahmaputra, believed by Las.sen to have reference to its 
Eastern source near the rising sun, the name has been applied to , the present 
races of the Assam Valley. They are, however, only the third wave of Mongols, 
who have advanced through the eastern passes, the 'first being the Chandal, the 
second the Kochh, and the last the Aham, whilst the Scythian peoples of 
Northern India, the Jats or Gujars, probably entered by the western passes 
before the Aryans of the Euphrates Valley were forced by another Turanian 
incursion to seek homes in Hindustan. 

347. Besides these two main races a small stream of Aryan soldiery, 

_ . _ calling themselves Senas or warriors, flowed down 

he tan oxtingent. from Upper India and clinging, as all other invaders 

of Bengal have since done, to the right or south bank of the Ganges to the 
point, where it bends southwards at Rajmahal, spread out and founded three 
kingdoms, the first at Nabadwip, the capital of the modern districts of Nadia 
and Bardwan, the second at Gaur, whose vast ruins still remain in the Malda 
district, and the third in .the neighbourhood of Dacca. The first realm they 
■wrested from the ancestors of the Pods and Bagdis, the second from the Sakya 
rulers of the Gaur peoples, and the third from the Buddhist sovereigns of the 
Chandals, known as the Pal dynasty. The Senas seem to have been unaccomH 
nanied by priests, who would probably be out of place in the camp-life they 
led, but, although their kings were not unwilling to form matrimonial alliances 
with Doms or Patnis, they imposed the Hindu system on their new subjects, 
raising the local priesthood to the rank of Brdhmans, the sacred order in 
Nadia and Bardwan forming the Rarhi division of that caste, whilst those of Gaur 
and Dacca became the progenitors of the Gaur and Barendra sub-castes. 
As time went on, .the need of more authoritative exponents of Hindu theology 
began to be felt, and at last Balal Sen imported from Kanaiij in Oudh a 
body of Aryan Brdhmans, who, no doubt, intermarried with the indigenous 
priesthood. 
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348. The established identity of the Dravidian and so-called Kolarian 

races disproves a widely accepted theory, of the 

SS^LS=-- peopling o( Southern India, which originated mth 

Dr; Caldwell and is graphically epitomized by bir 
W. W. Hunter in the following passage from his Indian Empire : — 

“ The Kolarians, the second of the three non- Aryan stooks (the first being the Tibeto-. 
Burmans), appear also to have entered Bengal by the north-eastern passes, 'they dwell 
chiefly.in the north and along the north-easten edge of the three-sided tableland which 
covers the southern half of India. The Dravidians or third stock seem; generally speaking, ' 
on the other hand, to have found their way into the Panjab by the north-western passes. 
They now inhabit the southern part of the three-sided tableland as far down as Cape 
Comorin, the southernmost point of India. It appears as if the two streams; namely, the 
Kolarian tribes from the north-east and the Dravidians from the north-west, had converged 
and orossed each other in Central India. The Dravidians proved the stronger, broke up 
the Kolarians, and thrust aside their fragments to east and west. The Dravidians then 
rushed forward in a mighty body to the south. It thus came to pass that while the 
Dravidians formed a vast mass in Southern India, the Kolarians survived only as isolated 
tribes, so scattered as to soon forget their common origin. ” 

349. It would be difficult to instance a theory with a smaller foundation 

in fact. There is absolutely nothing in common 
is impossibility. between the black Negritic tribes of Southern India 

and the yellow-skinned Mongolian races, which peopled not only the great 
plains to the north of the Himalayas, but even the valleys of that great 
mountain range. It would be conceivable that the Negros of Africa might 
have worked their way by the Isthmus of Suez and the high lands of Western 
Asia to the plains of the Panjab, but their way was barred by the greatest 
empires of the old world, the Semitic monarchies of Egypt and Coelo Syria, 
and later by the Turanian kingdoms of the Hittites, the precursors of 'Nineveh 
and Babylon, and of the Elamites, whose power afterwards culminated under 
the great King Cyrus, the so-called Persian. The rise of the Hittite Empire, 
four thousand years ago, by breaking up the Aryan peoples of the valley of the 
Euphrates, driving one section southward into Persia and the other eastward 
into India, and cutting off both from their Caucasian relatives in Europe, pro- 
bably explains one of the great invasions of Hindustan through the north-western 
passes of the Himalaya ; but even putting aside its utter improbability, all we 
have learned of the history of the lands known to the prophets of the Old 
Testament absolutely disproves the possibility of a Negritic migration through 
them. 

360. Dr. Caldwell’s learned dissertation on the Dravidian languages 

supplies a clue to a much more probable origin. 
He describes some important points of similarity 
between the vocabularies of Madras and those of 
the aboriginal peoples of Southern and Western Australia, and even suggeststhat 
the national weapon of the latter, the boomerang, is still in use by the hill 
tribes round Utakamand. More recent research has added further evidence. 
The connection of Malaya with Madagascar by way of the south of India 
has been practically established. The languages, to which Dr. Caldwell refers, 
belong to the Tagala group, the most widely extended of the Austral forms of 
speech, and one whose name strikingly recalls the Telugu of Madras. In 
Mr. Wallace’s well-known work on the Malay Archipelago there is a list of one 
hundred and seventeen words common to thirty-three languages, spoken in the 
islands of that region. Mr. Sibree has shown in his “ Great African Island ” 
that over eighty, or five-sevenths of the whole number, are Malagasy pure and 
simple. The explanation of these facts is not far to seek. A chain of islands 
is mown to still feebly connect Madagascar and Southern India, but they are 
only the remnants or relics of lands of much greater magnitude. Many of them 
are atolls or are surrounded by encircling coral reefs, which Darwin and. 
Huxley have proved to be the most certain sign of sinking land. Deep sea 
t soundings have also proved the existence of a vast shoal or submerged island, 
nearly as large as Madagascar, extending from a point only two hundred and' 
fifty miles north-east of Madagascar to the Ainirante and Seychelles groups of. 
islands. Midway between the latter and India, a similar expanse of shoal, whic 
lifts itself above the water as the Chagos Islands, marks the third great halting 
place between Africa and Southern Asia, of which Madagascar is the first. Tb 
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Laccadivo and Maidive Islands, the summits of a long narrow island on tlio 
south-west coast of India, form tlio last link in tho chair). It is unnecessary here 
to trace further its extension through tho Andamans and tho Mcrgui group 
to the Malay Archipelago. Ancient Aztoc writings, recently brought to light in 
Mexico, relato how the islands of Ocoania formod a vast continuous continent, 
the mythical Atlantis, which was ongulfod oiglity centuries ago with its millions 
of inhabitants, during tho greatest earthquako mentioned in history or tradition. 
It is sufficient for tho present purposo to indicato tho ronto, along which a Negrito 
race could arrive in Southern India, and oven push its way oastwardB to South- 
Eastern Asia and Australia. It is not protended in theso pages that the great 
submerged islands of tlio Indian Ocean wore high land when this migration 
took place, but it is almost certain that tho island groups mentioned above 
were larger, and that most probably many islands, which have since sunk below 
the sea, formed fivo thousand years ago extra links in the connecting chain. 
Even if this theory should not bo accoptcd, it is much more likely that an 
African race should find its way directly across tho son, as tho JJloplahs of 
Calicut have done in recent centuries, borno along by the summer monsoon, 
than that it invadod India from either the north-west or the north-east. In 
connection with the Negrito-Austral origin of tho Drnvidian tribos, it is interest- 
ing to observe that tho kataraaran or surf boat of Madras is found both in tho 
Malay Archipelago and in Madagascar. The inhabitants of tho latter island 
build it and their other boats of voiy largo sizo, and have always been known 
as adventurous seamon and often pirates, who carried their expeditions far along 
the African coast. 


351. Amongst the chief Dravidian tribes of Chutia Nagpur, nearly all have 

lost their identity under names, like Munda, Santal, 
Blmmij and Bhui™ of slricjly Hiadu origin. The 
three tubes of tho Mals or Males, Oraons and Hos 


seem alone to have preserved aboriginal designations. It is difficult not to 
connect the former with Malay, and the second with tho word or ang, meaning 
men, which forms part of the terms, which discriminate the Malay peoples into 
three clans, the Orang-Malaya, the Orang-Laut, and tho Orang-13enmva, mean- 
ing the men of Malaya, the men of tho sea, and the men of the soil. Ho, or 
more properly Hor, is the same word with the nazalization at its beginning 
instead of at its end, and, by an interchange of liquids, very common in India, 
in the last letter, is also equivalent to Hoi, Kol and Khar, tho roots of other 
non-Sanscrit tribe titles. 


352. Totemism is found in India only amongst the.Negritic races of the 

south, and is unknown amongst Turanian stocks. 
totbmism NEOEITIC ° eigin ° f Its presence has been ascertained amongst many 

African tribes, and most recently in the south of 
that continent amongst the Jiechuanas. The ancient Egyptians seem to have 
adopted it from their Negro slaves and neighbours, and the -Hull . clan of Memphis, 
the Crocodile clan of the Fayum, and the Ibis clan, of Hermopolis held the 
animals and birds, from which they took their names, as taboo, and were for- 
bidden to eat or even to kill them. The word taboo or tapu is itself derived 
from the races of Australia, who also are grouped by totemism into exogamous 
septs. A similar system of marriage limitation and tribal distinction existed 
amongst the Bed Indians of America, and may have been derived from the same 
source, when a now submerged mainland jutted far out into the Pacific and 
afforded a highway to the wandering peoples of primitivemaukind. 

353. It is now possible to group the races and castes of Bengal. We have, 

first, the Hindu . castes, made up of individuals 
The disintegrating INFLUENCE derived from many tribes and divided into occupa- 

txonal groups according to traditional employment* 
and the two great aboriginal stocks above mentioned, which are being day by 
' day more and more broken up. into what we call sub-castes, but which really 
true castes, by the action of the' same influence which divided the original Hindu 
society into castes. The Chandal clan at the present time is divided into a 
number of functional sections, which never eat together and rarely intermarry.; 
the Haliyas, who are cultivators ; the Karels, who vend fish ; the Beruas, 
who catch fish ; the Baris, who are carpenters ; the' Bakels, who are petty 
traders ; the Chirkutas, who parch grain, and so on. . .The Santal and Oraon 
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havo not yet recognised occupation as a principle uj. suuiuvjuuuu, uuu uuug w 
totemism in forming their septs. Being hill peoples, mostly agricultural and 
pastoral, they have not yet advanced to the stage in which special occupations 
are the sole means of livelihood of particular families. Every man is his own 
carpenter and washerman. Tho fisherman is unknown, and domestic servants 
very few. In tho Bagdi we find a marked advance towards functional dis- 
crimination, although totoms are still in force as giving titles to exogamous 
groups. One largo sub-casto, the Tentulias, is called after the tamarind tree, 
but the Dulias arc palanquin beareis and the Matias earth-workers. Even 
amongst well-marked functional castes new employments are still causing new 
sub-castes to be thrown off. Thus the few Goalas, who arc educated enough to 
be village accountants, havo formed a separate class, the Sepdri, which, how- 
ever, is looked down on by their caste fellows. They have sunk in the social 
scale, because, having abandoned their hereditary occupation, a very pure one 
in Hindu eyes, the villago barber and village washerman have refused to 
perform their necessary offices for Separi women after childbirth, and they 
havo been compelled to undertake these menial duties themselves. Again, 
tho Kumars or blacksmiths form seven groups which refuse to intermarry, and 
are discriminated from one another according to tho metal in which they 
work or tho articles they produce, — iron, brass, bell-metal, gold, brass mirrors, 
or iron figures. 

354. Tho following statement presents tho orders and classes of Hindu 

society and tho principal subject tribes, which the 
Aiyan invaders of Northern India have conquered, 
more by the influence of religion than by the force 
of arms, with their numbers, ns ascertained at the tlirce censuses, which up to 
now have been carried out in the Lower Provinces of Bengal: — 


Castes and Tiiibes classified 

AND ENCSIEUATED. 


Castes. 

1531. 

1SS1. 

1872. 

Remakes. 

A.— THE VAISYAS OR ARYAN 





SETTLERS. 





(I) THE PATMCIAX CLAXS. 




1 

It ra/i man 

2,001,118 

2,711,1 00 

S,4SG,558 


(i) JtahUan 

1,222,674 

1,031,601 

lfllSfi 24 


(it) mat _. „ 

64,490 

30,039 

53,449 


Itajpu t 

1,509,354 

1,109,351 

1,213,455 


(in tee rAiSTAS pnopEn on 





PI.EBEIAX UIJJDLE CLASS. 





Itatdya ... 

80,273 

11, 60S 

72,769 


Itantya ... ' ._ 

820,092 

901,526 



Kayatthn „ 

1,468,748 

1,450,613 

4,497,863 


(i) Karan 

130,220 

106,333 

115,454 


an) the gr J»t as on loiter 





CLi >V. 





(a) The Nabasakh or pure func- 





tional groups. 





JBarht a. ... ••• — 

486,882 

461,121 

426,/Jo 

Includes Sutradhar. 

Burnt ... ... 

255,368 

327,152 

562,294 

Includes Tamluli. 

Chasa ». ... .« 

870,787 

(31,051 

483,493 


Ga rcri ... 

106,424 

112,100 

88,098 


Goala 

4,266,075 

3,992,919 

‘ S,490jS71 


Afl/tdr .« mi ... »-«’ ... «•* 

821.178 

601,823 

607,300 


Katnur ... «■ ••« ... ... ••• 

739,728 

672,017 

609, OS4 

Includes lohar . 

Ivnndu ... ... .m ••• 

620,409 

609,919 

B93,SS3 


Kansu rt , M ... ... 

86,113 

75,856 

fto jlol 

In eludes Kasera and 


Thathertu 

Kumltar i 

746,084 

CDS, 217 

636,964 



419,800 

303,821 

SIS, 439 

Includes Haltcai 



and Gtirla. 

ar«H 

161,862 

210,103 

192,735 


... ... ... ... ... ... 

858,158 

911,032 

829,465 

Includes HaJJam, 
Bhandarl, and 





IltulIiH Xapit. 

Sadyop 

671,335 

557,917 

C59,0f 5* 


Sonar - _ _ 

273,293 

211,322 

S53A»34 


Tantl 

801,578 

919,217 

SS0,4Ct 

Incltf^*. Tattca. .. * u 

It ... ... ... ... ... ... 

1,523,132 

1,159,701 

3,793,636 

,v- -Is, _ *6 

„ . 7»r ii' 




- 
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* 

‘ Cabteb. 

Wl. 

1881. 

1872. 

ItRHARMl. 

(b) 

The Unclean Oastes. 





Ohnmar 


... ... ... 



1,407,207 

1,409,937 

3,181,604 

j Includes Muthi. 

Phopa ... 


... ... ... 

Ill • ... 

073,403 

651,453 

609,713 


Bari ... 


... lM ... 

1.1 ... 

400,204 

880,109 

391,800 

Include/ Jlhulmalt. 

ffaliya ... 

•it 

... .<* «.i 


300,000 

391,6(0 

304,008 


. Tugl ... 

•M 


... ... 

400,473 . 

319,312 

473/160 


Iiapall ... 


... ... ... 

•** I*. 

134,002 

117,059 

339,143 


Bncat ... 

... 

... ... ... 


360,430 

854.973 

309,970 


TUTctUn ... 

«•« 


... Ill 

302,310 

470,670 

486,009 


Nnniya 




310,441 

570,801 

330,746 


Past ... 


... ... .»• 


147,001 

10,61)5 

334,008 

4 

Stidrn ... 

... 


•t. ... 

234,000 

180,467 

300,061 

Include, Slldftn. 

Amri ... 

... 

... ■ ... •• 


320,204 

779.059 

700,814 

Include , Kalxcar . 

B.-THE SUBJECT TRIBE8. 






(1) PI lAriBXAN. 







(a. 

Hinduized. 






Bnfjdl ... 

... 

... ... ... 

Ml ••• 

004,370 

750.670 

096/100 


Ttauri :.. 

... 

... ... ... 


000,007 

481,453 

,407/191 


Bhanul: 

... 

... ... 

... 

070,100 

511,929 

499/110 


Bom ... 


... ... ... 



463,309 

313,2(0 

3C6J81 


Busadh 

... 

... ... ... 


1,103,070 

1,131,383 

063/006 


Oangauta 

... 

... ••• ... 

... ••• 

131,033 

83,123 

7 0,8*5 


Kalbartta 

... 

... ... ... 


2,231,600 

2,100,379 

9,196/030 


Kandrn 

... 

... ... ... 

• a. •*. 

140,000 

120,9(10 

109,449 


Bhandalt 

... 

... ... ... 

Ml ... 

671,272 

725,213 

496,737 


ICotri 

... 

... ... ... 

• M ... 

1,100,108 | 

1,201,881 

1/099,797 


Burnt 

... 

... ... ... 

... ... 

1,312,028 

1,213,422 

960/147 


STttZ ... 

... 

... ... ... 

Ml ... 

07,774 

125,233 

116,701 


Husahar 


... 


603,632 

515,673 

490/908 



(b) 

Aboriginal. 

» 





Ithulya 

... 

... ... Ml 

... M. 

000,610 

463,650 

447/693 


Bhurntj 

... 





308,473 

220,167 

801,147 


Bond ... ' 

... 



. 149,498 

160,723 

39,013 


Khar tv fir 

•a. 


... 

218,064 

247,405 

160,839 

InrludvM Khar (a and . 






JOiaira • . 

Kol 

... 





393,000 

871,664 

346,772 

Includes Bo. 

Knndh 

... 

... ... ... 



103,893 

36,011 

77/907 


Miinda 

... 

••• ... 

... 

382,687 

100,897' 

100,005 


i 

Oraon 


••• ... ... 



482,163 

66,753 

840,079 


Pan 

... 





341,740 

241,478 

829/090 


Bajtoar 

... 

... ... 



131,840 

130,413 

70/304 


Santal 

... 

... Ml M. 

... ... 

1,470,826 

. 1,037,202 

923,632 

■ 

Savar 

... 





89,243 ' 

82,053 

07,778 


(ii) bobgoioib or iobixic. 

1 





(a) 

Hinduized. 






Bhar 

... 

... ... *.« 

... Ml 

45,427 

20,870 

81,151 


Bind ... 

... 

... ... ... 



136,338 i 

130,812 

321,877 


Chain 

... 



... ... 

- 116,068 

95,315 

108/986 . 


Chandal 

... 

/ ... 

r ia. ... 

. 1,768,119 

’ 1,570,076 

3,686,109 


Oonrhi 




M. ... 

201,400 

00,217 

. 101,060 

. , . • 

Boehh , 

.. 

... • ... ... 

... ... 

1,983,177 

1,048,422 

8/361/117 


Pod, 

• M 

M. ... ... 



418,687 

325,755 

893,191 


Xiyar 

(b) 

Aboriginal. 


183,631' 

310,117 

386,214 

* 

Chahma 

... 





42,668 

220 

88/097 


Caro 





30,473 • 

27,649 

18,146 


ITayh 

... 

... .... 

... * ... 

88,618 

• 151 

66,617 


Vandal 

... 

... H ■ ill , 

M. ... 

, ■ ^3,381 . 

12,618 

6,210 


Xfrarv ' 

... 





28,340 

17,109 

81,863 
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355. There is a very marked agreement between the figures of the three 

enumerations, particularly between those of 1872 
Camt.s that ronnin widow- nil( j 1391 allowance being made for the growth of 

nearly twenty years, as exemplified m the castes 
of Bhat, Baidya, Baniya aud.Ivandh. The figures for Brahmans in 18S1 were 
unquestionably good, and the very small increase since then accords with the 
evidence produced in Chapter X in regard to their low fecundity. Tho same 
fact, is true of tho Knyasth class, who in every sub-province marry late and 
have few children. 'X'heir numbers havo in fact decreased since 1872, and 
tliore would have been a still further decline but for a practice growing up in 
Eastern Bengal “ amongst, some Sudrn castes, such ns Baniyas, Kahars, and 
Baruis, of calling themselves Kayasths.” This statement of tho Magistrate of 
Chittagong is borne out by tho Magistrate of Dacca, who similarly attributes 
an increase of 78,605 in the number of Kayasths in his district to the habit of 
tho Sudras, specifically so called, now always describing themselves as members 
of the writer caste. Excluding Eastern Bcngiil, Kayasths have generally 
decreased considerably. The Bnbhnns of Bihar seem to have increased. 20 per 
cent, since 1881, bat they appear to have been under-estimated in that year. 
Although there had been a general advance of 13 per cent, in that province 



caste is always receiving huge accessions from the aboriginal tribes and other 
pretenders to Kshatriva descent. The Baniya class lias increased only 8*8 per . 
cent, sinco 1872, and,’ in fact, like so many castes which forbid widow-marriage, 
has actually declined in Bengal Proper by 2 per cent, sinco 1881. The increase 
lias been confined to -Bihar and Orissa, ’where no restriction is placed on this 
practice by the majority of the trading guilds. It has been observed in 
Chapter IX that the entire Hindu population of Bengal Proper increased by 
loss than one per com. between 1872 and 1881, the advance being confined to 
the lowest castes, whilst the more reputable of purely Bengali castes, such as 
Sadgops, Sunrk>, and Kaibarttns, generally declined markedly. The Sadgops 
inhabit tho Bard wan Division, which was so stricken by fever before 1881. 
The same is true to a great extent of the great Kaibartta tribe. The decrease 



bv 0-3 per cent, siuco 18S1. There has evidently been a different system 
oi' grouping under Maim and Ivandu in 1881 and 1891. They are nearly 
related in 'occupation, and some of the subdivisions of Mama seem to have 
been added to Kaudu in 1881. Tho two united castes numbered 917,740 



largely represented in Bengal Proper, and dons not practise widow-marriage 
iu that sub-province. On the other band, the Bengali tribes of Chanmrs, Bagdis, 
and Bauris, who marry widows freely, have increased 6*3, (P3, and 14*7 per 
cent, respectively, although the two latter are found principally in tho un- 
healthy Bard wan Division. In Bihar, where the country north of the Ganges 
has been fairly healthy and widow-marriage is universal, every local tribe, such 
as Musahars, Dusadhs, and Kurmis, have greatly increased. The Dravidian 
peoples of Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, who also place no restraint on widow- 
marringo, are highly progressive, as evidenced by such tribes as Kandras, 
Kliandaits, Bhumijs, Pans, and Savars. 

35G. Tho number of Kliandaits in 1881 was. evidently exaggerated by 

the inclusion amongst them of many thousands of 
Otheb vaeiatioss ettlained. Kandlis. A larger eiTor in that year was made in 

the case of Gonds, a hill tribe almost entirely confined to the Tributaiy States 
of Orissa and Gratia Nagpur. Persons to tho number of 11,428 were returned 
as Gonds in the district of Saran, 11,055 in Champaran, 7,089 in Shahabad, and 
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large contingents in other districts whore they do not exist. The compilers 
evidently confused them with Gonrs, a synonym for tho Bihar caste of Kandus, 
grain-parchers, or with Gonrhis, a fishing caste, whoso number was much under- 
stated in the 1881 tables. Tho caste of Mai os was not rolurned in 1881, and 
seems to have been added, to Malla. It is, •however, a truo separate caste, 
whilst Malla is merely a functional title, meaning boatman, anti adopted by 
members of all the boating and fishing castes, such ns Tiyars, Kowats, Gonrhis, 
Binds, Chains, etc. Judged by tho figures of 1872, the caste population of Sonars, 
Jugis, Kowats, Dorns, Chains, and Koclihs was understated in 1881. Jugis, 
however, are a decaying caste. Their hereditary occupation, cotton- weaving, 
is a failing one. In Eastern Bengal there is reason to think that they are 
adopting Musalmanism. Their degraded position in Hindu society would 
naturally induce thorn to seek tho moro bonovolent social regime of Islam. The 
returns of the Dravidian tribes of Chutia Nagpur in 1881 were rendered indefi- 
nite by tho grouping of some hundreds of thousands of Mundas and Oraons 
under tho generic title of Kol. It is very probable that Chandals actually 
decreased between 1872 and 1881. Next to tho Koclihs thc 3 r are the largest 
Hinduizod tribe of Bengal Proper. They have abandoned widow-marriage, 
and, like all castes which have done, they can barely maintain their numbers • 
and tend to decline in an unhealthy period liko tho decade before 1881. I am 
unable to suggest an explanation of tho large reduction in the number of 
Tiyars in 1891, but there must always be great uncertainty in regard to tho 
fishing and boating castes, as they constantly, return their actual occupation in 

E lace of their true caste title. Thus a Tiyar, a Kewat or a Gonrhi might return . 

imself at four successive enumerations as a Jaliya or fisherman, a Malla or 
boatman, a Manjhi or helmsman, and a Patni or ferryman. There is also grave 
doubt in regard to Malis, Mallas, Mals, and Mdlds from the danger of confusion 
between names so similar during compilation. In regard to these castes it 
is impossible to determine whether tho figures of 1872, 1881, or 1891 are the 
most accurate. The great growth of tho Santal tribe is partly real, as they 
are singularly prolific, but the advance is principally due to improved enu- . 
meration. Both in 1872 and 1881 they offered a determined opposition to 
the census operations, and their numbers in both years were admittedly much 
understated. 


357. The great variation in tho number of Koclihs at the three censuses 

is explicable only on the assumption that there was 
trme E declii,e op TnE Kocnn some large error in 1881. The decrease between 

1872 and 1891 amounts to 15*6 per cent., and, 
though a very serious decline, is a very possible one. This Mongoloid race 
inhabits the most unhealthy region in the Lower Provinces, an area that, as 
described in the sections of Chapter VII, which analyse the increase or decrease 
of population in the districts of Rangpur, Dinajpur, and Eastern Purnea, and the 
State of Kuch Bihar, has been swept year after year by epidemics of fever 
and cholera. Their largest subdivision— the Bajbansis of Kuch Bihar and 
Rangpur — forbid widow-marriage and practise infant -marriage of girls to. a 
great extent, the latter custom in an unhealthy climate always resulting in an 
excess of widows, who are withdrawn from the reproductive class amongst 
adult women. This tribe is also at the present time dominated by an extreme 
desire to raise themselves -in the social scale of Hinduism. A comparatively 
small number were satisfied to describe themselves as Kochhs. Even the once 
honorific title of Rajbansi has fallen into disfavour. They now pretend to 
be Rajputs, and generally returned themselves as Bratya Kshatriyas or members 
of the soldier caste who had temporarily fallen from their high estate. They 
frequently gave their caste as Surajbansi, Sombansi, or even simply ' Kshatriyas, 
and in the last case were necessarily grouped with true Rajputs. 

358. Much the most interesting division of Musalmans is that by sect, but 

m ■ ’ , this information, thought returned in the census sebe- 

dules, was not abstracted. In the caste column,- 
. however, 21,686 Muhammadans recorded their sect, but the figures have no 
value. The great majority made use of this column to return their titles 
or occupation, the totals of which are tabulated in the statement on the . 
following page. 
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Group. 

Total British Territory 

V 


Bengal Proper. 

Total. 

Halo. 


Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

(0 MUSALMANS RETURNED BY TITLE 

21,648,049 

10,909,335 

10,741,714 

19,148,990 

9,633,784 

9#C0,206 

1. Gazi 

08,341 

31,579 

33,762 

68,341 

84,579 

33,762 

S* JCJiott im ... ••• 

38,901 

30,915 

18,030 

38,981 

20,945 

18,036 

Ot Jffp »«• ... ... ••• 

8,831 

4,101 

4,430 

6,667 

3,335 

3#B2 

4. Moghul 

28,917 

14222 

13#9B 

19,048 

10,210 

8,808 

6. Balkan 

S2S,6B3 

273,524 

251,869 

310,165 

1C9.303 

140# 62 

G. Sardar 

63,850 

27,432 

26,424 

63,637 

27,321 

26# 16 

?• Stiff ••• ... ••• Ml 

256,239 

133,735 

127#04 

162,135 

77,853 

74,282 

&» (S/idiWi ••• ... 

20,644,294 

10,353,876 

10,254,418 

1 8,478,743 

9,331,386 

9#44#B7 

pi) MUSALMANS RETURNED BY AC- 
TUAL OCCUPATION 

1,496,963 

721,851 

775,112 

295,778 

149,386 

146 #92 

Jfi Dn ... mi im im 

32,490 

15,703 

16,782 

704 

384 

320 

*i * Dhojfa >M im im ... 

46,752 

21,710 

25,042 

969 

490 

469 

5. Dhuntya 

183,320 

87,403 

9B#12 

607 

313 

194 

4. Fakir 

51,095 

24,843 

26,247 

6,082 

3,137 

2,945 

5. BaJJam 

34,703 

16,401 

18,299 

3,735 

1,850 

1#8S 

€• Join ha 

723^71 1 

843,060 

375,051 

116,605 

59,115 

57,490 

4 a mi in 

31,314 

15,131 

10,183 

26,414 

12,751 

■13,663 

Sm iiflrfffop mi ... mi ••• 

30,391 

15,447 

14fl44 

30,391 

15,447 

14 #44 

9. Kunfra 

120,599 

C0.C3G 

66,663 

... 

... 

... 

10. Jjaherl 

10,948 

5,307 

5,041 

... 

... 

... 







Bihar. 



Orissa. 


Chutia Nagpur. 





TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Female. 

(!) MUSALMANS RETURNED BY TITLE 

2,208,363 

1,071,734 

1,136,629 

80,861 

39,264 

41#97 

209.835 

106,653 

103,282 

1. Gait _ 

— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2. Khan 

... 

... 

•M 

... 

... 

... 

;« 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3. Mir 

... 

... 

... 

2,173 

1,037 

1,136 

70 

2S 

42 

1 

1 

... 

4. Moghul ... 

... 

... 

... 

7.162 

3,334 

5 #18 

1,953 

953 

1,000 

764 

395 

369 

5. Fathan ... 

Ml 

... 

... 

167,423 

75,718 

81,705 

40,468 

19,737 

20,731 

17,627 

9,066 

8#61 

6. Sardar 

». 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

219 

111 

108 

7. Say'yld ... 


... 

— 

92,302 

45,020 

47,970 

6,422 

2,658 

2,764 

6,380 

3,193 

3 #82 

So Shatkh ... 

... 

... 

... 

1,947,876 

945,353 

lfl01#93 

32,948 

15,SSS 

17,060 

184,727 

93^719 

91,008 

CO MUSALMANS RETURNED 
TUAL OCCUPATION 

BY 

AC- 

1,155,325 

550,481 

604#41 

2,145 

977 

1#68 

43,716 

21,004 

22,711 

la Darzt ... 

... 



31,319 

15403 

16 #16 

... 

... 

... 

467 

221 

246 

2, Fhopa ... 

•om 

... 

- 

' 45,626 

21,128 

24,498 

M. 

... 

... 

167 

• 92 

75 

3. Bhuntya „ 

oaa 

... 


182,478 

86,929 

95 #50 


... 

... 

334 

166 

168 

4. FaJcir ... 

aaa 


... 

48,657 

20,660 

22,197 

1,109 

540 

669 

1,047 

fill 

536 

5. BaJJam ... 

... 



30,739 

14,470 

264169 

... 



229 

84 

145 

Go Jot aha m 

... 

... 


672,695 

272,416 

300,180 

... 

... 

ao. 

34,510 

16,529 

X7#81 

7. Kalit 

... 



4,851 

2,562 

2,489 

... 

... 

... 

49 

IS 

31 

8. Karigar ... 

— 


... 

... 

... 

aaa 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

9. Dunjra 

... 


... 

126,003 

59,709 

66 #97 

- 

... 

•aa 


327 

366 

- XO. Zaheri _ 

... 

... 

— 

10,788 

5432 

5 #54 

... 

... 


152 

75 

87 


In fie Lower Provinces of Bengal the titles assumed by Musa! mans have 
less import than in Upper India, and cannot be accepted as indicating descent. 
It is quite certain that there are not a quarter of a million of true Sayyidsj 
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or half a million of real Pathans. These "titles are adopted by fa milie s of the 
higher rank of Muhammadan society, particularly by those -whose ancestors 
came from Hindustan. Functional groups, -which, are more or less endogamous 
are found mostly in Bihar. The most largely represented are the Jolahas or 
■weavers. Their number was, it is believed, formerly much larger than that now’ 
returned, their industry being a far less common one than before the introduc- 
tion of English cotton fabrics. They are everywhere beginning to call themselves 
Shaikhs and becoming absorbed in the mass of agricultural Musalmans. In 
Bengal Proper they frequently returned themselves as karigars, a general term 
for artizans. The connected group of Dhuniyas of cotton cleaners is also thought 
to -be a diminishing one. They intermarry with Jolahas, but it is said have no 
difficulty in finding wives- amongst the poorer .Shaikhs. ELunjras or vegetable 
sellers and growers are in no sense endogamous, and are merely distinguished 
from other Musalmans by their temporary employment. Muhammadan Dhopas 
or washermen are, on the other hand, practically a caste that rarely marries 
outside its own limits. Their occupation is, under the influence of Hindu ideas, 
regarded as an unclean one, and other Musalmans decline to give them their 
daughters in marriage. The Hajjams or barbers are also, though to a less 
degree, an endogamous guild. Darzis or tailors, Kalus or oil-pressers, andLaheris 
or bracelet-makers are almost free from marriage restriction, and find wives 
amongst Shaikhs, though the strong influence of functional tradition in India 
tends to marriage between persons of the same employment. Fakirs are 
beggars rather than religious mendicants, and marry as best their lowly birth 
allows them to. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
Occupations. 

359. Tho record of the occupations of a population so vast as that of the 
„ . Lower Provinces of Bengal, must always he a task 
l .v*iT»«r*cwcv sr.tctT* is is. i. 0 f ox t rcmo difficulty, and tho experience of tliree 

censuses has proved that it is moro than doubtful whether tho resultant statistics 
are worth the great labour and expense of compiling them. The Resolution of 
the Government of Bengal on the Census Report of 1SS1 remarked — 

“ Tlio pororfy of tho results of tho attempt to collect information concerning tho occu- 
pation* of tho people is one of tho least satisfactory features of tho recent census. The 
zmprrtrtnee of tho subject in nil its hearings on the racial condition and physical nnd moral 
progre** of tho people ran hardly he ovt-mUd ; yet it would scarcely ha too much to say that 
the 'tVaiirfie* compile*! in I SSI have not made any addition to tho knowledge obtained in 
I $72. No expvJiuitur’ of time and trouble was spared hy tho Bengal Census Officers, and 
Mr. JRciunlillon confiders that at least one-third of the total cost of preparing the census 
tables nui't lh» debited to this single subject ; and it is therefore the moro disappointing to 
find so inadequate n result. The returns, in fact, eo far as their details aro concerned, appear 
to he of little or no value.” 

The Provincial Superintendent nt that period declared — 

“The compilation of the statistics (of occupation) was tho most tedious, complicated and 
delicate task in the whole of the operations of the census. It demanded the most careful atten- 
tion of the mo i t oxpcri<'no<x] clerks ; while its details wore fo bewildering, nnd tho mass of 
figure* involved was fo enormous, that it to fotuid necessary to interpolate many inter- 
media'.'' proc'\«e* of examination between the first returns and tho final tables, nnd to 
subject the figure* to mtvrat'4 nnd exhaustive clucking. It is not too much to say that to 
the single nihj' Ct of occupations must be debited at least onc-tbird of all tho labour, time 
nnd mom-v expended upon tin* pn-paration of the census tables. No regret would bo felt for 
all the labour and mon«y Iavi.4n.-1 on these tables, could it ho believed that they furnished 
an adequate return ; hut unhappily this is not the ca*o.” 

3G0. With this evidence before us it is perhapft unfortunate that in 1S91 the 

demands of tho occupation census were not considor- 
tion** CWhl ' !tt> vna occm * ably simplified, but tho rovorso has boon tho fact. 

’ In 1831, only tho occupations of actual workers were 

recorded nnd compiled in combination with sox and religion. It was suggested 
that ages should also bo introduced, but tho proposal was negatived “ on the 
ground that it would hopelessly complicate tho tables.” In 1891, age was 
introduced in three periods, 0 to 4 years, 5 to II years, nnd 15 years and over, 
the resultant complication being undoubtedly considerable. As a partial set 
off, however, religion was omitted in compilation, a change of questionable 
advantage, as there is no doubt but certain occupations aro pursued in India 
by members of certain religions, and the distinctive occupations of each religion 
would form nn interesting record. Moreover, as explained in paragraph 38G of 
tins Chapter, Hindu statistics of employment 01*0 rendered to a great extent 
unreliable by tho influonco of hereditary casto function. Tbero is nothing in 
the Bengal Census Ofiico to show why tho abovo-montioned ago periods were 
adopted. They may liavo somo connection with child labour in factories, a 
question recently raised in Bombay, but thoy' have no meaning in Bengal, outsido 
the metropolis. If ago is again to be introduced, tho most useful for tho popula- 
tion at largo would bo 0 to 14 years, 15 to 44 years, and 45 years and upwards, 
thus delimiting tho periods of youth, vigorous manhood, and declining years. 
It is very doubtful whether much valuable information would be obtained in this 
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manner, but it would at least show whether the pursuers of any given occupation 
were prolific in children or the reverse, and whether they reached a mature ago 
or died young. The introduction of a fourth age period, 15 to 34 years, would 
make the latter fact moro evident. 

361. The main change, howovor, in the procedure of recording occupations 

~ rrT . VTtnnnn in 1891, and ono which added threefold to the 

population dealt with and classified, was due to the 
following seemingly simplo instruction to enumerators : “In the caso of children 
and women, who do not work, enter the occupation of the head of thoir family or 
of the person who supports them, but do not leavo this column unfilled for any 
one, even an infant.” In 1881 tho occupation column of the census schedule 
opposite such persons, who numbered 42,113,717 in that year, was left blank. 
The object in view in this instruction was no doubt an excellent one, viz., to 
ascertain the number of persons dependent on, or the number of mouths fed by, 
each industry, but the price paid for this information has been a heavy one. 

362. The immediate result of the above-quoted order was to absolutely 

obliterate all female occupations. It may bo assumed 
that practically all males over 15 years of age, 
entered ns subsisting by a profession or trade, actu- 
ally work at it, but no such presumption exists in the caso of women, and it is 
consequently impossible to discriminate between workers and dependents, say, 
between a lady doctor and a doctor’s wife, a fcmalo landholder in her own right 
and a landlord’s daughter, and so on. Had this uncertainty extended only to the 
professional or even to the commercial classes, the loss would not have been great, 
as we know that their women folk are generally dependent. It is when we 
come to consider the great agricultural and industrial orders that the extent of 
the information thrown away is really felt. It is a known fact that a very large 
section of women of the peasant class in Bihar work in the fields in a manner 
that the wife of the Bengali agriculturist rarely does. The occupation returns 
of 1881 showed as many as 1,154,101 working agriculturists of the female sex 
in Bihar, against 413,972 in a population twice as numerous in Bengal Proper. 
Few facts would be more interesting than to determine whether these numbers 
have relatively changed in the past decade. There is reason to believe that 
poverty and an excessive population are forcing the male population of Bihar to 
seek the means of livelihood elsewhere, whilst their women folk are loft to till 
the fields at home. On the other hand, the growth of Wealth in Eastern Bengal 
and the extension of caste ideas amongst the aboriginal races of the Western 
districts are causing the women of Bengal Proper to withdraw more and more 
from an active share in the employments of peasant life. The class of ordinary 
day labourers receives from women a considerable contingent, which numbered 
as many as 1,101,216 in Bihar in 1881, and only 172,113 in Bengal Proper in 
that year. How many of the 4,169,959 female day labourers, returned in the 
whole Province in 1891, are actual workers, and how these workers are distri- 
buted in the different provinces and districts does not appear in the tables 
appended to this report. The number of female mill-hands employed in the 
jute and cotton factories of Calcutta and Howrah was a matter worth ascer- 
taining, but the actual workers are necessarily confused with the housewives, 
who have no connection with these industries, except through their fathers or 
husbands. There is a large body of women-barbers in Bengal, but they have 
disappeared amidst the crowds of barbers’ wives, daughters, arid mothers, 
most of whom do not follow that occupation. In Nadia, some hundreds of 
women used to make the earthenware figures the district is famous for. It 
would be interesting' to determine whether this- trade is passing further into 
female hands or the reverse. It is believed.that the number of Hindu priestesses 
is smaller than it formerly was. The number of schoolmistresses is undoubt- 
edly increased, but they are indistinguishable from the possibly illiterate women 
folk of schoolmasters, and so the degree, of advance in this important guide 
to the development of female education is unknown. Whether the number of 
female medical practitioners and vaccinators is appreciably increasing is a 
matter of doubt, yet these and a dozen other similar questions, which the old 
method of enumerating occupations would fairly accurately answer, have been , 
left in utter uncertainty, when every girl and every woman is entered under the 
occupation of the man, who supports her. , - 
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363. The effect of the above-quoted instruction on the occupation of men 

was less detrimental, but it has led to grave uneer- 
Wakt of accuhact in jiaib taintv. In asking for reconsideration of its terms, 
statistics of occbfation. j Messed the Government of Bengal in 


May 


•1890, and observed — 

*< Th 0 loss in accuraoy involvod in tho adoption of the above instruction can hardly ho 
exaggerated. Wo will never "bo ahlo to work haok and estimate tho number of persons aotually 
following a profession. To bogin at tho top of tho social scale, it would ho interesting to 
learn tho number of landlords, tho numbor of men who tiro actual lords of the soil. This can 
bo ascertained with fair ncouxaoy by tho old and ordinary method, but if all' tho women and 
cliildron dependent on tlicso wealthy persons nro inoluded, wo can hardly make a haphazard 
guess at tho {ruth. Tho numbor of compositors, engaged at vernacular presses throughout 
33ongal, is a thing wo ought to know. How many inooulators still ply their dangerous trade 
is a question tho dootors would like to see answered. Under tho now systom, all these things 
will bo left in vagueness. Tho growth of tho logal class is one of undoubted interest ; but if, 
besides a host of women and boys, a deaf-mute girl bo inoluded, wo arrive at strange results. 
Female actresses aro almost unknown, excopt in Calcutta, but -under the new system the wives 
and daughters of tho 9,4 GO odors in Bengal (in 1S81) must appear as Buoh or as actors, whioh 
is hardly an improvement. If tho dependents of tho villago ebaukidar are to be numbered 
amongst tho rural police, that force will attain vory formidable dimensions. The children of 
a midwifo, though of the malo sox and under ago, will bo dossed in the oooupation of their 
mother." " 


Tho matter was referred to tlio Government of India and a very important 
modification of tho instruction was obtained. It was directed that non-workers 
should bo discriminated by the addition of tho word {< dependent ” after the 
occupation entry in the census schedule. This simple but radical change of 
the rule scorned to promise the best results, and it was hoped that all the uncer- 
tainly ' and inaccuracy anticipated would be ovorcomo by the segregation of 
non-workers under tho bead of dependency. Tlio Census Commissioner, how- 
ever, directed tho omission of this distinction in compilation, and the tables 
remain absolutely iudeGnito in regard to tho employed or working section of 
the population. 

364. In Calcutta, tlio Chairman of tlio Corporation had tho entries 

of dependency separated abstracted. The results 
ESTS eE0nE0ATED w show how difficult it now is to estimate in the 
provmco at largo how many persons in any given 
occupation, oven amongst males of more than 15 years of age, are really 
workers. The following aro a few examples from tho Calcutta occupation 
tabic : — 




Total malo 
workers. 

Total male 
dependents. 

Malo 

dependents 
over 15 years 
of age. 

Percentage 

of 

workers. 

Government officers 


70 

229 

88 

28-4 

Ditto clerks 

••• 

6,379 

4,223 

1,810 

602 

Land-owners 


4,025 

3,768 

1,785 

61'6 

Cow-keepers ... 


. 2,611 

846 

335 

748 * 

Fishermen 

... 

1,421 

622 

168 

696 

Grocers ... 


6,664 

3,847 

1,770 

66-5 

Printers ... 


6,084 

1,952 

820 

75*7 

Tailors ••• 


6,020 

2,701 

649 

69-0 

Shop clerks ... 

• 

7,857 

5,774 

2,730 

67'6 „ 

Copyists ... 


3,442 

3,958 

1,711 

46-5 

Medical praotitioners 


1,081 

1,236 

536 

466 

Civil Engineers 

• •• 

128 

151 

63 

45-9 

Pensioners ... 

... 

972 

943 

374 

50-7 


T 
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Amongst occupations, -in which women often find empolyment, the following 
Calcutta figures are interesting : — 



Total 

males. 

Total 

females. 

Female 

workers. 

1 Percentage 
of female 
workers ^to 
total females. 

land-ownets 

7,893 . 

6,008 

423 

8*4 

Cooks ••• ••• 

7,498 

3,267 

3,212 

, 37*0 

Scavengers ... ... < 

6,886 

| 

3,489 

1,332 

38-2 

1 

Grain sellers 

1,992 

1,608 ’ 

860 

63-6 ‘ 

Fruit do. 

1,262 

' 662 j 

111 

17-0 

Confectioners 

8,968 

968 

129 

136 - 

Firewood sellers ... 

1,582 

348 

121 

'348 

Masons 

6,990 

2,771 

'141 

50 

Money-lenders 

1,916 

778. 

186 

238’ 

Teachers 

3,652 

2,033 

214 

10-5 

Actors 

665 

293 

92 

31-4 


Classification 
ments in 1891. 


OF EHPL0Y- 


But that the facts have been statistically ascertained it would be impossible 
to predicate that the percentages of workers in these employments are.,those 
set out in the last column of the above two statements. Unfortunately, the 
conditions of Calcutta life are so exceptional that it is useless to attempt to 
draw any general conclusion from these figures as to the degree of dependency, 
covered by the statistics of Table XVII. : 

365. The occupation census of 1891 had, however, one very great 

advantage over the similar enquiry of 1881.. The 
Census Commissioner, Mr. Baines, drew up for it 
a classification, which has been found admirably 

adapted to Indian industries, and in that respect differs toto coelo from the exotic 
system, under which my predecessor had to group the figures of' 1881. In 
declaring that it had “ greatly impaired the value of the returns ” the Govern- 
ment of Bengal did not exaggerate the injury done to the occupation census 
of that year by- enforcing a purely English classification of employments, “in 
many cases very unsuitable to those of Bengal.” Now that it should be my 
duty to intercompare the statistics of the two years, I find that except in the 
very broadest manner it is impossible to do so. Thus in 1881, agriculturists 
were divided into agriculturists, arboriculturists and horticulturists, the two 
latter classes being practically unknown in India, whilst the number of employes 
in the two great Bengal industries of jute and tea growing was entirely 
omitted. Silk being known in England only in its manufactured form, there 
was no. group or sub-group for .the large population living by cocoon rearing 
and silk factory labour. The great barber class was relegated to “Workers in 
hair,” and the still larger fishing community to “Workers in animal food,” whilst 
the important sugar growing industry, whether from the date palm or cane, was 
treated under “Workers in vegetable food.” All these distinctively Indian 
occupations have been severally grouped in the tables of 1891, and convey a 
good idea of the chief employments of the population. 

366. If the classification of 1891 is open to any objection it is that it is too 

p elaborate. There is reason to fear that cattle dealers 

(occupation No 25) have not been discriminated-from 
herdsmen (No. 26) and milk sellers (No. 76). The distinctions between betel 
growers (ho. 46) and betel sellers (No. Ill), and between vegetable growers 
(No. 51), vegetable sellers (No. 89), fruit growers (No. 50), and fruit sellers 
(No. 90), has no existence in native life. The tool maker (No. 204) and the nail 
maker (No. 292) are precisely the same persqn in Bengal as the blacksmith 
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(No. 290). Tlio eight-fold division of employments connected -with brass, copper 
and bell-metal into (No. 270) brass workers and sellers, (No. 277) brass pot-makers 
and sollcrs, (No. 278) brass imago casters and sellers, (No. 279) copper workers 
and sellers, (No. 280) brass and copper wiro drawers and sellers, (No. 281) bell- 
motal workers and sellors, (No. 282) general workers in brass, copper and bell- 
metal, and (No. 283) brass and copper dealers, covers a refinement of definition 
totally foreign to the mind of even tbo best educated enumerator. The five-fold 
division of banglo makers, Nos. 185 — 189, according to the material employed — 
lac, stone, glass, &c. — was a complete failure in practice, and a sixth beading bad 
to be introduced (No. 198 — A) for simple “bangle makers.” Another subdivision 
inapplicable to Bengal is tbo separate grouping, in occupations Nos. 306 to 308, 
of the largo class of cane and bamboo workers into splitters, baskets weavers, 
and mat makers. 

307. As in 1881, tins portion of tbo census administration has received 
„ much consideration and examination. It seems 

coots tion's foe ntxT cesscs. { borcforo advisable to put on record at some length 

the conclusions in regard to future censuses, which nave been arrived at. In the 
first place, tbo instruction to enumerators should on no account be changed. 
The idea of dependency was so drilled into the heads of the great army of 
census officers that it is familiar to the people, and, if only workers were ordered 
to bo enumerated in 1901, it is certain that there would bo confusion. Moreover, 
it is undoubtedly valuable to obtain the total numbers of the agricultural, labour- 
ing, artizan, mercantile, professional and governmental classes ; that is, the num- 
ber of males and females deriving subsistence from each. It is not less impor- 
tant to obtain tho number of true workers who really maintain each class ; therefore, 
they and dependents should bo separately abstracted. In the second place a 
radical distinction should be mado between urban and rural areas in the matter 
of compilation. In towns it is not only interesting, but possibly important in 
view of municipal administration, to obtain highly accurate and particularized 
information in regard to employments. The Census Commissioner’s classifica- 
tion of 1891, in Table XVII, should bo maintained. In villages and in regard 
to country population, however, such elaboration is both unnecessary and object- 
lcssly costly. If some thirty to fifty main occupations were recorded we would 
obtain all that can serve any purpose. Whether age periods are of any value in 
urban occupations is n matter that Government can alone decide on the eve of a 
census, but in rural areas they are absolutely useless, besides being confusing 
to tho compiler. A simple abstraction sheet of four columns, each sex being 
divided into workers and dependents, is all that is needed. In occupations it 
has been observed that the abstractor is very liable to omit an occupation, if he 
has already entered in his sheet a somewhat similar ono, and ticks down to it 
tho persons following both occupations. The same is true of birthplace, and 
unless closely watched, an abstractor working on Hugli district will tick down 
all the immigrants from Eastern Bengal to the first district in that region he 
meets with in the enumeration book, say Dacca or Tippera, omitting every 
other district. This form of lazy dishonesty is easy enough to check in the 
case of birthplaces, but is very difficult to deal with in occupations. It would 
be best, therefore, in tho case of rural blocks to avoid the temptation and have 
tho thirty to fifty occupations decided on, for extra municipal tracts, all printed 
down tho left side of tho abstraction sheet, thus : — 



Males. 

Females. 


Workers. 

Total. 

Dependents. 

Total. 

Workers. 

Total. 

Dependents. 

r 3. 

4J 

o 

EH 

Barters 

Carpentors ... 

Cowherds, &o. 





• 


' 



t 2 • 
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The most responsible clerks, that is, those who are well placed on some 
appointment list, should be employed on this sheet and should bo paid Its. 20 * 

a month. Taking the country population of Bengal in 1,901 at 75 millions, and 
the daily task at 2,000 entrios or persons a day, the abstraction, should not cost 
over Rs. 80,000. Tabulation and final compilation, though always necessarily 
very expensive in tho case of occupations, could not raise the total above 
Rs. 50,000, or one-lialf of tho cost in 1891. 

368. Tho following tablo gives the results arrived at, occupations being 
_ arranged in the twenty-four classified orders, those 

The statistics arrived at. q £ 1ir ] jari areas being discriminated from rural, and 

those of tho feudatoiy states, which arc mostly rural, from tho two preceding: — 




BRITISII TERRITORY 


II FEUDATORY 

II STATES. 

Occupations. . 

Uniua. 

! RrniL. 





■Hi 



Male. 

Female, 


mn 

Femalo. 

Male. 

Female. 



CLASS A.— Government. 





- 


Order I.— Administration 

C3.C0G 

SO, ISO 

310,302 

280,741 

21,413 

17,013 

f 

„ ZJo—Dcfcnco ... ... ... 

8,010 

I, IDS 

2,746 

420 

215 

103 

„ XII.— Foreign and Feudatory State 
Service ... 

n 

a 

130 

100 

IS 

10 

CLASS B.— Pasture and Agriculture. 







Order IT.— Provision and care of cattle ... 

8,820 

0,274 

323.GS2 

120,001 

35.251 

20,203 

„ V.— Agriculture 

310,100 

SCO, Oil 

22,081,575 

22,420,301 

1,086,868 

1,008,301 

CLASS C.— Personal Services. 






* 

Order VI.— Personal, Household and Sani- 
tary servtee* 

833,702 

181,300 

1,070,878 

1,007 filG 

35,095 

31,707 

CLASS D. — Preparation and supply 
of material substances. 







Order VII.— Food and drlnlc 

101,099 

lOIflIO 

1,525, 025 

1,017,370 

40,614 

44,000 

,, Till.— light, firing and forage 

26.3S7 

27,437 

332,353 

373,160 

8,779 

OfilO 

,, XX.— Buildings 

35,187 

SB, HO 

75,160 

OS, 7C1 

2,02 G 

1,700 

„ X.— Vehicles and vessels 

1,701 

1,202 

21,076 

17,280 

313 

218 

„ XI.— Supplementary requirements... 

0,115 

30, 074 

113.0S0 

109,720 

2,»4> 

lfiSl 

,, XXI.— Textile fabrics and dress 

112.SS0 

02.GB0 

780,325 

SG4,CG4 

40,551 

48,294 

, t XIII. — Meta Is and p r colons stones ... 

57,550 

4C,G01 

857,513 

3431582 

23.4S5 

21,808 

„ XIV.— Glass, pottery and stoneicare 

14.003 

12,823 

222,423 

227,100 

11,246 

lOflOO 

,, XV.— Wood, cane and leaves 

43,504 

30,037 

300, 711 

300,018 

18,778 

20fiOO 

„ XVI.— Drugs, dyes, gums ... ' 

5,634 

B,OB9 

53,433 

00,812 

1.679 

1,084 

„ XVII,— leather 

80,133 

17,108 

151,087 

140,048 

2,(23 

2,093 

CLASS E.— Commerce, transport 
and storage. 







Order XVIII.— Commerce 

108,924 

84,027 

472,609 

400fi01 

12,686 

0,380 

,, XIX.— Transport and storage 

11C, 107 

06,727 

425,013 

303fiff7 

7,293 

0,417 

CLASS F. — Professions.- 







Order XX.—hea med and artistic pro- 
fessions ... 

125,619 

OS, 070 

572,080 

078,400 

20,013 

17,410 

„ XXI.— Sport and amusements 

1,491 

lfi7B 

8,664 

CfiS2 

393 

332 

CLASS G — Indefinite and independent. 






- 

Order XXIII.— Indefinite 

296,120 

' 284,451 

4,013,385 

4,464,441 

202,783 

200,410 

1 ii XXTV, —-Independent of tcorlc 

50,843 

46,081 

336,575 

37 4fi04 

17,321 

17,098 

TOTAL 

1,805,224 

1,558,052 

55,558,075 

54,246,035 

1,601,550 

1,658,347 
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369. In order to facilitate the 'examination and intercomparison of these 

figures, the following statement reduces them to the. 
Comparative peopoetioks. proportion, which the persons deriving a livelihood 

from each main group of industries, hears to a population of ten thousand : — 



BRITISH TERRITORY. 

PEUDATORY 

STATES. 

OCCOPATIOsis. 

TJebax. 

Rural. 


female. 






Male. 


Male. 

female. 

Male. 

female. 



CLASS A. — Government- 







Order Z.— Administration 

314 

S37 

93 

SS 

134 

US 

ii. XI.— Defence N( a(l ... ... ... ... 

43 

8 

1 

• 1 

1 

1 

„ III.— Foreign and Feudatory State 
service 

*05 

• OS 

*04 

■ 05 

•1 

•06 

CLASS B-— Pasture and Agriculture. 







Order XT.— Provision and care of cattle 

46 

SB 

97 

SB 

220 

168 

„ T.— Agriculture 

1,677 

1,635 

6,561 

CJ48 

6,735 

c,saa . 

i CLASS C-— Personal services. 





/ 


Order TL— Personal, Household and Sani- 
tary services 

1,234 

1,108 

31S 

SOS 

219 

SOS 

CLASS D — Preparation and supply 
of material substances. 







Order TIX.—Food and drink 

1,019 

1.SSO 

454 

473 

254 

S8S 

„ VIIL— Light, firing and forage 

1SS 

170 

. 99 

110 

55 

B0 

f§ IX.— B ulld ( ngs ... ... ... ... 

134 

164 

22 

SO 

13 

11 

„ X . — Tehieles and vessels 

9 

S 

-6 

B 

2 

1 

,, XX.— Supplementary requirements ... 

231 

100 

34 

S3 

14 

13 

„ XII.— Textile fabrics and dress 

659 

COS 

234 

S33 

309 

310 

,, XXXI.— Xletals and precious stones 

303 

505 

106 

100 

147 

140 

„ XIV. — Glass, pottery and staneirare ... 

'78 

ss 

66 

CG 

70 

70 

„ XT'. — Wood, cane and leaves ... 

233 

S5S 

108 

110 

118 

153 

» AVI.— Brags, dyes, gums 

29 

So 

16 

16 

11 

to 

tf iJ r .”Xc<if7iCr ... ... "... ... ... 

158 

111 

45 

43 

16 

13 

CLASS E.— Commerce, transport and 
storage. 







■ Order XVIII.— Commerce 

573 

646 

140 

1SB 

79 

60 

„ XIX.— Transport and storage 

610 

SOS 

127 

SO 

46 

.o4 

CLASS F.— Professions. 





- 


Order XX.— learned and artlstle profes- 
sions ... ~ 

660 

€22 

170 

160 

131 

in 

„ XXL— Sport and amusements 

7 

8 

2 

o 

o 

n 

CLASS G.— Indefinite and independent. 







1 * 

Order XXXII.— Indefinite M . 

1,556 

1£4S 

1,201 

1^05 

1,266 

1&SS 

fj XXnr.—. Independent ofieorls 

266 

505 

100 

109 

108 

113 

TOTAL ... 

10,000 

10,000 . 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

CLASS D. — Excluding orders VII and 
VIII— The Artizan Class .. 

1,809 

1,741 

637 

650 

700 

es9 
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370. It is a remarkable fact that even in towns the largest section of the 

_ inhabitants is derived from persons interested in 

land, and the circumstance is, no doubt, partly attri- 
butable to the considerable fringe of really rural hamlets, that forms the suburbs 
of nearly every municipality in Bengal, outside the metropolis. The habitual 
residence of many landlords in towns also aids to produce this result. In urban 
areas the indefinite order, mostly day labourers, supplemented amongst females 
by women of disreputable pursuits, takes the second place, being followed at 
some distance by the servant class. Although no section of the fourth class, 
which, excluding orders seven and eight (food and drink and light, firing and 
forage), may be called the artizan class, supplies six per cent, of the population, 
its total is the largest of all, weavers and others employed on the preparation of 
articles of dress being its most numerous group. The excess of females amongst 
persons engaged in the preparation and supply of food and drink points to the 
well-known fact that elderly women of the poorer classes are the chief purveyors 
of such articles and keep the petty shops, at which they are sold. The com- 
paratively large bodies in towns, dependent on civil governmental employment 
and on professional pursuits, together form one-tenth of the whole urban popula- 
tion. A slightly larger percentage is derived from the commercial class, mer- 
chants and shop-keepers and their necessary assistants, cartmen, boatmen, porters, 
railway employes and others engaged in the transport and storage of. merchan- 
dize. Persons independent of work, viz., those who live by house-rent, invested 
money and mendicancy or as pensioners or prisoners, are only 2’6 per cent, 'of 
the males and 3‘0 of the females in towns. 

371. Amongst rural occupations the first place is naturally taken by agriciil- 

ture, which supplies subsistence to nearly 45 millions 
iTBAL occupations. 0 f p e0 ple, or rather more than 65 per cent, of the 

extra-municipal population of British territory. Far the greater part of the indefi- 
nite order is also made up of agricultural labourers, who have been described in 
the census schedules under the general designation of labourers. The majority 
of persons employed in the care of cattle are, as the age table of occupation, 
XVII — A, shows, boys under the age of fifteen, the sons of agriculturalists and 
really supported by agriculture. Personal servants are only one-fourth as nume- 
rous in the country as in towns. The commercial order stands in precisely the 
same comparative position, whilst the artizan class forms only 6*3 per cent, of the 
rural population, against 18 per cent, in urban areas. The peasantry build their 
own houses, drive their own carts, trouble the lawyer and the doctor, very little, 
and have few “supplementary” requirements; and consequently the proportion 
of persons subsisting in villages on the occupations grouped under orders nine, 
eleven, nineteen and twenty is comparatively small. The priest and the musi- 
cian, with an occasional schoolmaster, are the principal professional men. Being 
poorer, the demands of the peasantry on the dealer in metals, particularly the 
precious metals, are only one-third of those made by town folk. Although their 
fields supply the greater part of their food, still 4*5 per cent, of the village 
population is engaged in supplying fish, milk, condiments, tobacco, betel leaf 
and fermented liquors. In towns 10 per cent, of the males and nearly 13 per 
cent, of the females are similarly employed. The one per cent, subsisting by 
the supply of light, &c., are oil pressers and sellers, which commodity, however, 
is in India much more an article of food than a means of illumination. Much 
as the weaving industry has suffered from the competition of Lancashire, textile 
occupations, supplemented by the tailoring guild, make up nearly 2*5 per cent, 
of the rural population. The unemployed, mostly beggars, form one per cent, 
of the inhabitants of villages. 

372. The population of the Feudatory States, divided according to means 

of subsistence, shows a still greater preponderance of 
agriculturists than even the rural tracts of British 
territory. The same is, true in a very marked 

degree of persons engaged in the care of cattle, the hrllv country of the -Tribu- 
tary States of Chutia Nagpur and Orissa being peculiarly fitted for pastoral 
pursuits. The people are also farther removed from the influence of English 
trade, and wear clothes of native weaving. Amongst them landless day labourers, 
who form the mass of those pursuing indefinite employments, are 12*7 of the 
population. Commerce is at a low ebb, only *79 per cent, of the men being traders. 


Occupations in the Feudatory 
States. 
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Carts are few and railways almost unknown, and persons employed in transport 
and storage only *46 per cent, of the inhabitants. Amongst these aboriginal 
tribes few have any prejudice to contact with hides, and where each peasant 
skins his own cattle, a special leather-dealing class is very sparsely ' represented. 
Potty grocers and oil sellers (2*5 and ‘5 per cent.) are only half as numerous as 
in British villages, but the beggar is about equally well represented. The priest- 
hood is the principal profession, but the aboriginal performs a large part of his 
religious ceremonies without the aid of the clerical order, which is consequently 
proportionately less numerous. 

373. The following statement gives all occupations, which supply the means. 
. 0 of livelihood to more, than 100,000 persons and 

rjforsis of xurroTMENTs. 6Cvora j others, which, although followed by a smaller 

number of persons, are interesting for oilier reasons. It is rather long, but 
forms a synopsis of all that is most important in the returns of employment, 
obtained at the census of 1S91 : — 




BRITISH TERRITORY’. 

FEUDATORY 

8TATES. 

OCCirrAT!0>-8. 


Uedajt. 

Roitix. 









Male. 

Female. 

■ 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 



CLASS A .-ORDEltT. 



- 





OmijKiflon.Vo. S.—OJjifert 

... 

1,81! 

7 §77 G 

830 

1,286 

01 

84 

,\o, 3.—0fflrr lunrrlnlniitrilll and clerical 
establi/hment/ 

£3,47! 

13 £09 

10,598 

11,056 

3,467 

2/167 

„ 4.—3Trttcngcr/, con/tablcs, ,Cr. „ 

... 

50.S43 

14,043 

45,978 

38,283 

5.656 

3,976 

n 9.— Village accountant / ... ... „ 

... 

1.(70 

1,240 

£7,402 

24,830 

336 

22 7 

m It.— Watchmen 

lot 

3,527 

3,241 

£32,237 

203,366 

11,764 

10,491 

CLASS B.—onnrn ir. 


1,500 

7CC 

82,579 

27/176 

9,223 

0,916 

.To, SS.— Cattle breeder/ and dealer/ ... 

M. 

4,923 

2,700 

215,353 

7 4,052 

22.118 

16,004 

» SO.— Ilerd/men 

... 

102 

71 

5.7C5 

SJ31G 

2,617 

1,733 

.. 31.— Sheep and goat breeder/ on*l dealer/ 

CIS 

291 

0.37C 

6,037 

378v 

261 

n 32,—I’tg breeder/ and dealer/ 

... 

SS 

151 

7,799 

6,092 

SCO 

oS7 

ojinnn r. 








.To, o*,-X«nil oofiijwiid, tiol cult tenting 

MO 

41,550 

54/139 

413,819 

410,817 

8,039 

9£07 

ft 38.— Land occtijxints, cultivating 


8,453 

4,703 

339,932 

549/206 

CO, 153 

00,026 

n 39.— T.e//tc / of village/ 


1,250 

1,266 

0,427 

10/346 

1,390 

1,200 

,i 40.— Tenant/, not eultlcatlng ... ... 


13,787 

1C£30 

001.790 

974,216 

15,625 

10,419 

ii 41.— Tenant/ and /barer/, ndtteatlnp 


200,003 

1CC.SSS 

19,231,483 

10£S6£2S 

936,063 

942,490 

ii 43.— Field labourer/ and crop » catcher / 


10,303 

7, ICS 

820,007 

7 33£0S 

34,740 

2S.C46 

„ 44.— Tea, coffee, and cinchona planters 
and cultivators 

330 

209 

26,404 

25,010 

... 

... 

>i 40.— Bctel-elne and areea-nut groiecrs 

... 

418 

329 

24,462 

22/128 

54 

CO 

Ko/. CO «C Cl.— Fruit and vegetable grotrert 


13,755 

14,331 

62, SOS 

79,343 

DIG 

1/263 

h’o. CS.— Agent/ and manager/ of landed 
eztates 

0,673 

0,201 

74,153 

7 9,010 

586 ' 

403 

ft 68— A.— Land managers* clerics and ter- 
vants ... 

12,103 

7, OSS 

154,155 

120,160 

2, OSS 

1,718 

CLASS Q.—OItDEJl VI. 








2To. CO.—Jtarbers 

... 

10,428 

15,281 

237,455 

249,107 

7,674 

0,608 

ii- Ol.—Tatlooers 

... 

41 

BOG 

790 

2,097 

3 

35 

ii C3.—Vathermen 


20,220 

10,400 

102,311 ■ 

172(156 

8,130 

7,663 

ft C4.— Water carriers ... 

... 

2,010 

2flC0 

14,650 

20,481, 

362 

32S 

» OS.— Codes ... fM< 

... 

14,275 

8,488 

12,673 

12,900 

■ SS7 

277 

u OG.— Indoor / errant / 


55,430 

62,839 

83,313 

121,364 

3,353 

CflSSj 

ii. C7.—Oroom3, coachmen, &c 


20,333 

0,914 

12,516 

8,712 

891 

730 

. n 08.— Door-keepers 


2,800 

1/2S7 

, 10,107 

9,086 

75S 

. .000 

ii 08— A.— Service (un/peetfled) 


89,475 

7 2,024 ' 

437,810 

300,686 

13,831 

. P/704 

•t 74.— Sweepers anti scavengers 

... 

12,813 

9,893 

* 

23,879 

19,383 

707 

OS4 


x 4 
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• 


BRITISH TERRITORY 

• 

FEUDATORY 

STATES. 

OcCCPiUOSS. 

Uebak. 

Bubal. 






wmm 


Male. 

Female. 


Male. 

Female. 

D 

Female. 



CLASS D. — order rcr. 



• 




So. 76.-Cow-l:ecpera and milU sellers 

19,058 

30,189 

159,545 

200,102 

2,876 

4,036 

,i 70.— Butchers ... _ 

5,021 

4,041 

3,221 

3,180 

39 

SO 

„ SI.— Fishermen and fish dealers 

81,591 

27 #26 

671,796 

337,134 

13419 


i, S3.— Grain dealers 

21,096 

17,998 

145,381 

154,133 

2,353 

1,977 

„ Si.— Grain parchers 

0,084 

7,736 

79,595 

1SB#74 

10,582 

11,004 

ii S?4 • m ~“Hakcrs ••• ui ••• »•* ■ 

2,813 

1#93 

611 

330 

28 

33- 

i, 03.— Confectioners and sweetmeat mahers 

18,434 

16,303 

47,618 

44,049 

585 

1,130 

,, 07.— Country spirits distillers and sellers 

2,452 

2,944 

17,454 

13,137 

2,841 

9,737 

n 98. — Toddy drawers and sellers 

7,513 

6,691 

43439 

43 #93 

670 

600 

Xos, 103 *£ 104.— Sugar and Molasses makers 
n>»iX acFfers ... ... ... 

2,610 

2,417 

29,339 

33,908 

277 

188 

Ho. 103. — Salt preparers and sellers 

1,079 

1,160 

36,266 

36,318 

3555 

3,341 

a 109.— Grocers and condiment dealers 

51,213 

37 #41 

173,406 

i 174,403 

1,283 

1A43 

t. 111. — Retcl leaf and arcca-nut sellers ... 

8,169 

' 8,609 

114,003 

117#34 

1,229 

3,133 

„ 113.— Tobacco and snuff manufacturers and 
sellers 

8,411 

7,034 

44,436 

4B#36 

1,759 

3,196 

If os. 114 A- 116.— Opium, bhang, gaiija, Ac. pre- 
parers and sellers 

1,433 

1,167 

3,455 

3,133 

91 

78 

ORDER TTII. 




- 


* 

Fes. 110 A 117.— Oil pressers and sellers 

14,316 


276,978 

387,410 

7,757 

7,933 

„ ISO A 136.— Fire-wood and grass gather- 
ers, contractors and dealers ... 

5,796 

3,113 

19,054 

3S#41 

769 

1#3G 

Fo. 137.— Coalminers, Ac. 

6 

1 

19,986 

11,034 

«•< 

... 

u 130.—Cow-dung-fucl preparers and sellers 

1,385 

SABO 

8,612 

34,330 

17 

40 

ORDER iS. 







So. 13S.—Rrieli and tile burners and sellers... 

1,066 

1,409 

6,066 

3,030 

199 

03 

„ 133.— lime and shell burners and sellers.. 

2,196 

3,133 

11,806 

13,473 

442 

374 

» ISO.— Thatch dealers' and thatchers 

4,436 

3,030 

• 22.365 

33# 30 

381 . 

398 

1 1 138— Easons 

22,231 

16 #08 

27,031 

33,030 

375' 

311 

order s. 







Ho. H8-— Shipwrights, boat builders, Ac. ... 

495 

331 

16,647 

13,093 

40 

18 

ORDER SI. 







So, 134— Stationers „. „ 

7,504 

OASO 

19,827 

19,073 

367 

300 

„ lS7.—rreti proprietors, lithographers, 
and printers 

0,001 

3,631 

CSC 

038 

61 

39 

i. 18S.— Rook-binders ... „ ... i„ 

3,078 

lfltl 

1,459 

1,717 

135 

103 

,, IBP— Rook— sellers and publishers 

1,074 

733 

671 

370 

16 

18 

>r SCSe— Watch and clock tna7:tr$ and sellers 

1,459 

1,038 

209 

304 

7 

3 

i * Wl,«* Cone ft-tt raters, drum and horn 
makers,* It 

870 

833 

6,817 

B#70 

303 

343 

•^ r * to JK> — A.—lSatifflr makers and scl- 

IctSp&e . ... w ... ^ w> 

3,813 

3 #60 

27,619 

27 #87 

353 

388 

»» ro 9a ry, txrcktnce, and 

par hi ml makers and 

setters 

3,3.7 

3#73 

22,416 

SI #13 

386 

443 

*'*' 9*>L— Knife and tool soakers a.td sellers „ 

127 

114 

7.0W 

€#33 

*71 

17i 

M makers and sellers 

lot 

S3 

12,470 

10# 89 

127 

136 

** f ... 

S.C4 

3 #20 

3,457 

SABI 

13 

It 

Set. SftPteStl—pun, ammunition, gunpow- 
r * dCo $ tankers and setters 

711 

341 

1 M3 

1 

376 

17 

3 
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BRITISH TERRITORY. 

FEUDATORY 

STATES. 

Occupations* 

TJesik. ' 

Rcbal. 




Male. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Hale. 

Female. 

ORDER XII. 

Xos. SSO £ 22t.—Blanl;ct and irooUcn cloth 






- 

manufacturers and tellers 

6,773 

3,817 

16,516 

16,376 

8 

3 

Xo. 226. — Sltltico rm rearers and eoeoon 







gatherers 

Xos. 227 £ 228.— Silk earders, weavers, spin - 

141 

117 

39,101 

40,896 

6 

35 

tiers and dealers 

2,716 

2,088 

18,031 

20,927 

904 

969 

„ 231 £ 251— A.— Cotton cleaners and raw 







cotton dealers 

2,611 

1,961 

18,069 

21,486 

209 

489 

Xo. 253.— Cotton spinners, sizers, yarn and 







beaters 

20,757 

3,733 

10,702 

77,464 

1,694 

3,130 

„ 234.— Cotton weavers, mill owners and 







managers ... ... ... 

24,774 

24,006 

433,201 

437,006 

41,476 

38,323 

„ 237.— Cotton dyers 

2,759 

2,156 

7,523 

8,369 

8 

18 

„ 2 42. — Jirtc manufacturers, managers and 







agents £ ... 

14,466 

6,099 

9,815 

7,631 

195 

188 

„ 242 — A.— Rata jute dealers 

758 

642 

10,594 

11,706 

701 

601 

„ 243 .— Sacking makers and sellers .. 

2,742 

1,696 

9,400 

16,076 

293 

946 

,, 244.— Ret makers and sellers 

223 

287 

5,029 

9,584 

117 

182 

„ 247 .— Tailors and darners 

28,566 

24,864 

62,760 

68,938 

1,247 

1,025 

„ 267 .— Piece-goods dealers 

16,369 

16,030 

123,050 

106,250 

2,016 

1,681 

ORDER XIII. 

Xos. 25S to 260.— Cold and silver dealers and 







workers 

25,242 

20, 662 

147,553 

160,976 

3,624 

3,36 7 

276 to 2S3.— Workers in brass, copper and 







bell-metal 

11,861 

10,938 

49,090 

47,196 

4,106 

3,947 

„ 2S4 to 288. — Workers in tin, sine, mCr- 







eury and lead 

4,561 

3,466 

2,547 

2,379 

122 

111 

„ 200 to 293.— Workers in iron and steel ... 

ORDER xi r. 

15421 

10,881 

155,803 

141,169 

15,346 

* 

14,177 

Xo. 298 .— Potters and pot and pipe-bowl 







makers and sellers 

12,726 

11,118 

216.6S8 

221&51 

11,116 


ORDER XV. 

Xo. 302.— Timber and bamboo agents and 







dealers 

7,729 

7,47 1 

44,459 

67,701 

4,998 

6£31 

Xos. 305 to 305^-Wood-eutters, carpenters, £e. 

27,085 

19fi63 

109,753 

164,689 

3,005 

2,826 

„ 306 to SOS.— Workers in eano and bam- 







boo ... ... ... ... ... ... 

7,013 

8,059 

133,733 

167J18 

9,284 

10,028 

Xo. SlO.-Eeaf-plate makers and sellers 

499 

639 

4,485 

9,116 

1,233 

2,167 

ORDER XTI. 







Xo. 324 <~Chemists and druggists ... .. 

975 

1,017 

3,640 

3,311 

73 

62 

„ 526.— Saltpetre workers and sellers 

1,865 

lfi46 

38,119 

40fi06 

... 

... 

ORDER XTII. 







Xo. 358.— Tanners, curriers and hide sellers ... 

2,614 

1,481 

12,198 

12,781 

229 

109 

„ 359.— Shoe, sandals, boot makers and 







sellers - 

24,233 

12,797 

91,919 

89A94 

1,620 

1,389 

„ 342.— Ride, horns and bone dealers 

CLASS E.— ORDER XTIII. 

8486 

2J30 

47,821 

44fi07 

874 

602 

Xos. 346 £ 347^-Sankers, money-lenders onS 







pawn-brokers, <£e. ... .„ 

5,143 

3,426 

45.877 

43,815 

570 

426 

Xo. 3B0, — WonCy^ehangers and testers 

1,683 

1,616 

3,665 

*_■ 3 £00 

10?;" "" 

37 






s 

. ' 
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BRITISH TERRITORY. 

FEHDATORT 

STATES. 

Oetnnunoss. 

De BAS’. 

Rural. 


Female. 



1 



Male. 


Male. 

Female, j 

Male. 

Female. 


t 

CLASS E.—OJSVEJt JCTIZX— conclcL 







Ho. 332 *— General merchant* 

* 22,700 

18,800 

150,030 


5,604 

3,673 

„ 333*— Merchants, managers, accountants, 
clerks, assistants, Jbc. 

3 5,975 

0/448 

16,147 

14,702 

202 • 

122 

,, 331 *— Shopkeepers’ clerics, salesmen, &c. ... 

1 , 9 a 

040 

4,708 

4,106 

105 

■ 84 

„ 336*— Shopkeepers and otherwise unspeet- 
fled ... ... mi 

41,103 

37,633 

208,(178 

203/166 

1,020 

069 

„ 3 B 7 .— Pedlars, hawkers, &e 

0,132 

4£87 

14,288 

13,782 

2,500 

2,113 

„ 338*— Brokers, agents, dubash 

8,258 

8,176 

6,887 

6,200 

1,158 

1,036 

Hot. SCO to 361. — Contractors and farmers ... 

2,307 

2fi64 

13,555 

8,188 

1,034 

782 

OBDEIC XIX. 




* 



Ho. 373.— Cart owners and drivers, carting 
agents, Jbc 

19,911 

13/433 

42,878 

31/238 

1,215 

703 

„ 37 8.— Pallet owners, bearers, Jbc. 

8, MO 

3/880 

95.723 

67,730 

1,072 

.834 

„ 370,— Pack-bullock owners, drivers, Jbe. ... 

2,015 

2,102 

39,(132 

34,601 

807 ' 

643 

„ 383. — Boat and barge owners, Jbc. ... 

644 

260 

11,730 

7,7 SB 

56 

24 

„ 384.— Ships’ officers, engineers, mariners 
andflremen 

6,009 

2,632 

8,035 

9,633 . 

«■« 

... 

„ 383.— Boat and bargemen 


6,083 

149,990 

00,073 

1,497 

434 

ff 390 , —Postal directors , postmasters > and 
clerics to» tt , mi *»• 

1,293 

1,018 

2,715'' 

2,343 

CO 

30 

„ 301.— Postal messengers, runners, Jte. ... 


823 

7,693 

G£63 

218 

240 

„ 302.— Messengers (unspecified) 

11,715 

8,621 

39,057 

33/404 

1,864 

2,130 

II 3DSe' m “POTtCTS hi ••• ••• ••• ••• 

3,014 

1/062 

4,874 

4,720 

300 

100 

it 300.— Wetghmen and measurers 

4,931 

4,013 

9,994 , 

0,431 

43 

44 

CLASS F. — ORDER XX. 







Ho. 401 c— Priests, ministers, preachers, mis- 
sionaries, See 

28,335 

27,344 

290,525 

309£8 7 

11,081 

0,618 

i, 404*— Religious mendicants, inmates of 
monasteries, convents, Jbe. 

554 

388 

2,061 

2/310 

151 

61 

ii 403,— Church, temple, musjld, pagoda, 
ghat, burial or burning ground 
service, 3 c. 

3,145 

3,231 

4,060 

4,383. 

318 

100 

,i 407.— Principals, professors and teachers 
in colleges, Jbc., in schools, die. 


V 

0,327 

59.200 

£2,609 . 

2,140, 

1,164 

Ho*. 411 it 412.— Private secretaries, clerks, 
public serlbes, and copyist* 

30,583 

16074 

29,043 

26 £05 ■ 

365- 

240 

Ho, 414.— Barristers, advocates, and pleaders 

0,618 

4/082 

4,610 

5 £03 

100 

84 

Hot. 413 it 418.— Solicitors, attorneys, law 
agents, mulchtears, Jbc. ... 

9,237 

6,075 

7,388 

7,683 

■333 

■ ■ 208 

Ho. 417, — Articled clerics and other latvyers 
clerks ... ... ... r ... 

1,067 

1,052 

2,(53 

2,743 

143 

03 

„ <21/— l'raetltloners by diploma 

2,580 

2,167 

57 1 

326 

30 

36 

It 452.— rraettttoners wlthottt diploma (bald, 
■ halctm, fcoHroJ, Jbc.) 

10,019 

8J312 

00,467 

30/030 

1,250 

073 

„ 455* — Vaccinators 

300 

343 

2,041 

1,601 

07 

43 

„ 450.- Midwifery ... ... — — 

571 

1,016 

9,452 

22,013 

M2 

073 

„ 437 At1rotoi?tr* t genealogists, horoscope 
ess store «• >.» m ... ... 

207 

140 

4.C50 

4,643 

300 

80S 

t. 444*— Bandmasters and players (not mili- 
tary) ... ... - 

4,525 

3,713 

CJ.SJC 

60,427 

2,780 

2,634 

*, 4tG*— Aetort, Binge rt and dancers and t he t 
actampanttlt. 

r 

4 , no 

3 £73 

13/512 

13 £06 

1 523 

164 

OltDEK XXI. 







fnteon*T 1, Hni-fatcher 

751 

6i0 

I 3,671 

2/080 

133 

. 112 

a 4Zi}.~C*Mbltonef trained animats (lulti 
Stars, snakes, monkeys, Jle.) 

:• « 

77 

liSrt 

1,183 

101 

86 

a 41Cs— Conjurors «wi fortune-tetters 

22* 

139 

I 310 

803 

t 97 

to 

., 4n.-Tmmt.lm, eertkets, Jbc ... „ 

. US 

513 

j !/?:$ 

j 

1,108 

1 51 

! 

38 
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.BRITISH TERRITORY 


FEUDATORY 

STATES. 

. Occcrxnoxs, 

Ubbax. 

KTOAX,. 








Male. 

Female. 

• 

Hale. 

Female, 

Male. 

Female. 



CLASS G .—oitDElt xxiii. 







A'o. 462,—Tanl; diggers and excavators 

3,018 

11,601 

49,432 • 

. 28,482 

2,430 

1,469 

„ 400.— Bice pounders and buskers 

12,033 

SS, 469 

88,999 

406/168 

3,957 

11,321 

• „ 467.— General labour ... , 

245,339 

174,661 

3,893,003 

3/198,378 

196,150 

186,072 

n 46S— Be— Disreputable means of livelihood 

2,183 

41/177 

2,020 

28,762 

... 

... 

ORDER XX ir. 







A'o. 460 .— House, rent-shares and other pro- 
peril/ not being land ... 

5,203 

8/116 

3,159 

3,334 

233 

271 

,i 470 .—Alio, ranees from patrons or rela- 
tives 

2,163 

2,497 

9,658 

10/118 

619 

609 

>i 47S.—2tendienncy (not being affiliated to 
a religious order) ■ ... ... 

27,754 

30/373 

316,496 

367,769 

16,348 

16,714 

X os. 473 to 474— A.— Pension ... „ 

5.GSS 

6,078 

2,578 

2,648 

116 

104 


374. It appears from the foregoing figures that in British territory the 

Govebkmext higher grades of Government employ support 5,723 

persons, whilst subordinate establishments, mostly 
of the clerical kind, supply subsistence to 58,614 persons. As many as 126,047 
lire by the wages paid by the State to its humbler servants. The rural police 
and their families number nearly half a million of people. 

375. The large section of the population, returned as breeding, dealing in, 

_ and herding cattle (occupations Nos. 25 and 26) 

must be supplemented by cow and buffalo keepers 
(No. 76), in order to arrive at the true number of persons, 827,134, who live by 
pastoral pursuits. 

376. The statistics of occupations connected with interest in land are less 

detailed than is desirable, but it was found in practice, 
u.s» that the terms used in describing them were so 

various and varied in meaning in different areas so widely, that anything more 
than a very wide grouping was impossible. Land occupants have been taken in 
Bengal to include, not only landlords in the English sense, but all persons who 
possess land on a permanent tenure and free of rent. The cultivating section 
of this group are generally holders of service tenures, and persons, who hold 

direct from the State without the intervention of 
Texakts. a landlord. The term “tenant” is practically equi- 

valent to payer of rent to a land occupant, the two-fold division into cultivating 
and non-cultivating, roughly disc rimin ating the larger from the smaller farmer, 
the man, who employs labourers to till his lands or sublets a part of it, 
from the peasant, who himself follows the plough. In round numbers the 
former constitute one-twentieth part, and the latter nineteen-twentieths of the 
tenantry. A natural result of this great preponderance of labouring farmers 
is that the landless field labourers form a comparatively small body, being 
equal to less than four per cent.- of the tenant class. v If, however, we include 
unspecified labourers in rural areas (No. 467), whose, occupations must necessari- 
ly be for the most part agricultural, the proportion rises to 23 per .cent. The 
. management of landed estates supports 1 69,872 persons, whilst clerks and servants, 
engaged in connection with it, number, including their dependants, 300,351. 
Speculation in rent, a favourite employment of the literate classes in Bihar, is 
represented by 22,278 lessees of villages. Any comments on the followers of, 
special agricultural employments, such as the cultivation of tea, betel, etc., must 
be deferred till the distribution of occupations by locality is considered. 

377. Amongst persons engaged in personal service, the indispensable, barber 

_ (numbering 539,331 persons) holds the most pro- 

L * K IC ' J ’ minent place, followed by the washerman: (371,096) 

and the general in-door servant (312,835). The most, serious. blot on the. occupa- 
tion statistics occurs in this group, as.many as 1,039,394 persons being returned 
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as deriving their livelihood from unspecified service. Later on the indefinite 
occupation of shop-kcopor diminishes the true totals of the more specialized 
commercial pursuits, but the error docs not extend beyond tho mercantile class. 
Service, on tlio other hand, is common to every class and nearly every order. 
A person, who returns himself as living by unspecified sorvico, may be an employ*? 
of the State or of a railway, a clerk or a cook, a field lubourcr or a door-keeper. 

378. Class D, persons employed in tho preparation and supply of material 

substances, includes in tho first place tho large order, 
Food and dbink. who aro engaged in purveying articles of food and 

drink. Of these far the most numerous body are fishermen and fish-dealers, 
who amount to moro than a million and-a-quartcr of people. Petty grocers and 
condiment sellers (429,863/ form tho second most important section, being closely 
followed by cow-keepers and milk scllors (417,892). Betel leaf and areca- 
nut sellers, 248,380 in numbor, come next, with grain parchers (218,779) in the 
fifth place. The second order grouped under class D, persons engaged in tho 
supply of light, firing and forage, is almost entirely made up of oil pressers and 
sellers (540,857), who really aro members of the food-supplying class. 

379. The remainder of class JO may be regarded as conterminous with what 

in Europe is called the Artizan class. Its distribution 
TIZAlf8 ’ is very uneven in various parts of the Province, and 

its consideration had better be postponed till the occupations of tho different sub- 
provinces aro examinod. It is sufficient to notico hero tho great prominence of 
cotton weaving, which, although in a stato of decline, gives emplo} T ment to a 
larger number of persons, 1 ,092, 577, than any other industrial occupation does. It 
is followed at a long distance by the makers of earthen pottery, 462,483 persons ; 
carpenters, 333,503 ; workers in gold and silver, 322,708; workers in iron, 
325,723; workers in cane, bamboo and matting, 308,358 persons, and 345,776 
shoe-makers and dealers in hides. Theso five groups supply nearly everything 
that an agricultural population, almost primitive in its wants, is likely to need, — 
cooking utensils of earthenware, ploughs and boxes, baskets to hold and winnow 
grain, the ornaments of tho women folk, and the rare pair of shoes the peasant 
allows himself. Tailors (185,137) and brass workers (119,084) are also fairly 
numerous. 

380. Gass E is made up of two main sections, commerce and transport, 

„ _ the first being chiefly represented by tho general 

Commerce and banspom. shop-keeper (490,887) and tho general merchant 

(345,340). Tho piece-goods dealer (262,679), though included in class D, 
properly belongs to this group. Ho is, as the distributor of machine-mado 
cotton cloth, rather a member of the commercial than of the textile class. 
Bankers and money-lenders (113,206) take a prominent place and are found in 
nearly every village of any size, combining the business of a pawn-broker with 
their loan operations. The small number of merchants’ and shop-keepers’ clerks 
(74,622) show how few mercantile firms and shops are large enough to give 
employment to more than their actual owners. Amongst persons employed in 
transport and storage, the five largest groups are formed by boatmen (282,019), 
palanquin bearers (177,911), cartmen (107,510), pack- bullock drivers (79,000), 
and general messengers (93,437). - 

381. The professional class E derives almost Exactly half its members 

_ _ _ m (647,29 1) from the priesthood of the • different 

LABS ‘ ss religions, but chiefly from the sacred order amongst 
'< Hindus. It is followed at- a great interval by the 

three nearly equal occupations of musicians and singers (169,566), practitioners 
'of native' medical science (138,987), and school teachers (134,794). -The general 
clerical body amounts to 182,843 individuals, and persons connected with the 
. law" and legal practice to 66,930. 

'382. The indefinite and independent . class F is the largest in the whole 
General xaboeb.' classification of occupations after • agriculture, and is 

almost entirely made up of one great group, general 
. labourers, who number eight and-a-quarter millions of persons, very evenly divided 
between , the two sexes. It also includes three' considerable groups, which, how- . 

Beg<ues ever, are completely overshadowed by that of labour 

- ’ . „ , . — beggars', 732,392 in number, rice pounders and 

huskers, 5^0,259, and 80,623 tank diggers. Pensioners number 15,992 persons, 
'and our jails are peopled by 14,928 prisoners. 



Female OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupations. 


51. Vegetable growers ... 
6t. Wntcr carriers 
66. In-door servants 
70. Cow-keepers and milk 
sellers. 

83 Grain dealers ... 

84. Grain parcliers 
125. Firewood gatherers and 
dealers 

130. Cowdung-fucl preparers 
nnd sellers 

233. Cotton spinners — 

241. Hope makers 

243. Sacking makers 

244. Net makers ... 

302. Timber and bamboo dealers 

") Workers in cano nnd 

SOS. j bambc>0 - 
810. Lcnf-jdntc makers 
426. Midwires ... ... 

4CG. It ice pounders nnd buskers 
46S — B. DSsreputablo means of 
livelihood. 


IfUMBEB— 

In 1881. 

In 1891. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

82.801 

11,419 

170.608 

73,931 

53,192 

17,275 

138.612 

178,601 

76,700 

23,449 

174,19 

239,291 

41.524 

45,510 

... 

1GG.4S0 

85,679 

18,922 

172,123 

133,100 

29,207 

4S.904 

10,027 

SG.7S6 

109,211 
7,317 
21.931 
3, 90S 
21,129 

12,759 

8,239 

12,142 

6,257 

52,188 

81,219 

16.6G6 

16,771 

9,671 

C5.172 

49,897 

142,781 

.105,577 

7,163 

20.069 

478,861 

4,984 

10,013 

101.032 

24,103 

9.754 

23,991 

428,727 

C9.829 
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3S3. As stated before, it is a matter of regret that the omission to abstract 

dependency in occupa- 
tions, as advocated by 
the Government of Ben- 
gal, has resulted in. a 
total obliteration of fe- 
male employments. One 
can only presume from 
the excess of females 
in any occupation that 
they include not only the 
women and girls, depen- 
dent on the males, -who 
follow it and actually 
work at it, but an appre- 
ciable number of female 
workers. Arguing on 
theso lines the occupa- 
tions on the margin may 
he regarded as those actu- 
ally followed by women 
and in which they are 
active workers. The 
figures for 1881, which 
represent workers, are 
introduced as far as the 
different systems of 
classifications employed 
in compilation in tho two years will allow. In 1891, howovor, it is impossible 
to say how many of tho females returned should come under this category. It 
can only be roughly stated that in all tho occupations instanced, except in-door 
servants, cowdung-fuol preparers, cotton spinners, sacking makers, midwives, 
rice pounders nnd women of disreputable life, the great majority of tbo women are 
dependents. No stronger evidence could bo given of tbo disadvantage of record- 
ing employments by an)’ method except tbo simple and straightforward one of 
returning workers as such, nnd, if need bo, their dependents as dependents. 
Tho excess of women in tbo occupation of water carrier is due to their employ- 
ment in that capacity in Bihar. In tho case of cow-kcepers and milk sellers 
it is counterbalanced by tbo excess of males under cattle dealers. The men 
naturally show themselves as selling and buying cattle, whilst the women, who 
stay at home, look after them and sometimes sell their products. 

384. On tho other hand, there arc a number of occupations, the principal 

of which are shewn in tlxe margin, 
Occupations showing ax excess op males. in which in 1891 tho number of 

males greatly exceeded the females. 
Theso are chiefly employments 
followed by men, whom their vo- 
cations take far from their homes. 
In that case the males have been 
entered under some specialized 
occupation, whilst tho women 
appear under some other heading, 
such as agriculture, which also 
forms part of their means of sub- 
sistence, or under the occupation 
of the senior male relative residing 
in the same household. The only 
case, in fact, in which this is not 
true is that of herdsmen, mostly 

1i • 11 Ml n * 


Occupations. 

Males. 

Females. 

4. Messengers, constables, &c. 

73,231 

52,826 

25. Cnttlo breeders and dealers 

83,879 

28,330 

26 Herdsmen 

220,281 

76,702 

67. Grooms, coachmen, etc. ... 

32,864 

14,926 

68. Door-keepers 

18,913 

10,973 

6S — A. Scrvico (unspecified) ... 

676,785 

462,609 

10,752 

SG0 to 864. Contractors 

16,952 

373. Pointsmen nnd other minor 

9,646 

6,826 

railway employes. 

376. Cartoon ... 

62,819 

44.691 

378. Palanquin bearers 

104,272 

73,639 

385. Boatmen 

185,859 

96,160 

462. Tank diggers ... 

62,450 

28,173 


hoys, who are really the dependents of agriculturists .or other small village folk. 
385. The table on pages 286 and 287 presents the employments, which 

afford the means of livelihood to more than 10,000 
persons in any one of the nine Revenue Divisions 
of tho Lower Provinces excluding Feudatories. It 
would have been more interesting to examine this question in the seven 


The Distribution op Occupa 

T10K8. 
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natural divisions, but the difficulty of grouping, and the delay consequent 
on it, necessitate my accepting the divisional totals ready to my hand 
in Imperial Table XVII — B. Under each division the second column gives 
the proportion of the persons, subsisting by each employment, amongst 100,000 
persons. ^ 

386. The most striking feature in the above statistics is the extreme 

predominance of cultivating-tenants in the Bajshahi 
and Dacca Divisions, especially in the former, and 
their comparative fewness in Orissa, where more 

than half the population . have been returned as non-agriculturalists. There is 
no reason to think that this distinction is a real one. Indeed it is a known fact 
that perhaps no part of India is more strictly agricultural than Orissa. The 
explanation is based on the difference of religion. The inhabitants of Northern 
and Eastern Bengal are mostly Musalmans, who return the actual occupation 
they pursue.' Orissa, on the other hand, is practically a Hindu province, and 
it is difficult to induce a Hindu to ascribe , his livelihood to any other, employment 
than the heredity function of his caste. A Muhammadan, who describes himself 
as a dhobi or washerman, may be accepted as actually engaged in that occupa- 
tion. A Hindu dhobi, however, may be, and often is, exclusively an agricul- 
turist. The great majority of Brahmans never perform any priestly function, but, 
unless they are landlords or follow some equally reputable pursuit, they almost 
invariably return their profession as the priesthood. Many as are the stumbling 
blocks in the way of a census of occupations in Bengal, none tends more to 
falsify its statistics than the persistent influence of caste function. In Orissa it 
probably brings above the reduction of the peasant class by 20 per cent., who 
are ascribed to the hereditaiy employment of the castes, to which they belong. 
This fact is a strong argument in favour of a return to the system of compilation 
in 1881, when occupations were discriminated by religions. The whole of the 
Hindu figures are subject to the distorting action of traditional occupation, whilst 
those of other communities approximate to the actual fact. This misleading 
influence partly accounts also for the large proportion of non-agriculturalists in 
the Bardwan and Patna Divisions. 

387. Making allowance for this . disturbing element and including both 

_ . field and general labourers, who are usually agricul- 

he landed intebest. tural, the great predominance of livelihoods derived 

from some interest in land is well established. In fact, the only area in which 
they do not actually support more than half the total population is the Presi- 
dency Division, the circumstances of which are rendered exceptional by the 
inclusion within it of Calcutta and its suburbs. The same urban influence 
affects the Bardwan Division in a similar manner. The great number. of 
persons returning themselves as field labourers in Chutia Nagpur is as notice- 
able as their paucity in Orissa. They are also numerous in the Bhagalpur 
Division; particularly in Malda district, where they form 10 per cent, of 
the whole population and 16 per cent, of the agricultural class. In Manbhum 
district farm-labourers are one-third of the whole agricultural body and 22 
per cent, of the entire population. This interesting question is, however, 
greatly obscured -by the return of field hands under the general designation 
of , labourers, (occupation No. 467). Thus, in the Gaya district, out. of a 
population of 2,138,331, as many as 487,561 persons are returned as general 
labourers and only 17,736 as farm-labourers. The true . numbers would most 
probably be the exact reverse of these figures. The highest proportion of non- 
cultivating land occupants, or landlords in the English sense, is found in the 
Orissa and Chittagong Divisions, and especially in Chittagong district, where 
6,244 out of 100,000 of the agricultural population are landlords, that is, hold 
directly from Government, without the intervention of a rent-receiver. • In the 
Patna Division non-cultivating tenants or intermediate tenure-holders are most 
numerous, and consist of the yeoman class, formed by the Brahman, Babhan, 
and Rajput castes. J 

388. Although tea-cultivators amount to only 588 persons in 100,000 of the 

Special AoEicTTLTrEALPaoDPCTa P°P ulatio ? of the Bajshahi Division, they number 
. n . v . ’ 34,352, or 15*4 per cent, of the population (223,314) 

0 J f lr jceiing district. But even this percentage is far under the truth. The 
great mass of the general labourers, 60,250 in number, and of the 9,999 farm- 
A nTC tea-garden coolies. In fact, they form at least one-third of 

population of the district. Only 12,822 persons out of a population of 
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G81,352 in Jalpaiguri district have been returned as tea-cultivators, but they 
must be supplemented by very many amongst the 57,623 general labourers 
and 5,504 farm hands. Indeed even the grand total of these three occupations 
most probably falls short of the reality. Judging by the statistics of birth- 
place and tho increase of population in the Dam-Dim thdnd, as set out in 
Chapter VII of this report, it seems almost certain that tea-cultivation in 
Jalpaiguri supplies tho moans of livelihood to quite 150,000 persons. There are 
no statistics of indigo cultivation. The growers of the shrub that yields that 
dyo are ordinary formers, who devote a small portion, rarely more than one- 
fourth part, of their holdings to its production. They, consequently, do not 
exist as a class, capable of discrimination from general cultivators. Although- 
mulbcrry cultivation is carried on extensively in Central and Western Bengal 
only 12,004 persons are returned in tho whole province as subsisting on this 
employment. It is necessary to seek for such persons amongst silk-worm' 
rearers and silk-weavers, who number 55,132 persons in Murshidabad, 36 132 
in Maldn, 14,142 in Kajshahi, 6,924 in Birbbum, and 4,528 in Midnapur. 
They form 9*4 per cent, of tho agricultural class in Murshidabad, and 7-8 in 
Malda. Vcgctablo growers are most numerous in the Presidency and Patna Divi- : 
sions, where tho presence of largo urban populations naturally afford a demand 
for tlioir products. Betel and areca growers are found principally in the 
Dacca and Chittagong Divisions, the littoral districts being the principal seat- 
of the arcca-palm cultivation. 

389. In regard to other employments tho foregoing statement speaks for’ 

Omtanm . X ‘ “ ™P“siblo withm tho limits of this- 

report to describe the occupations of the people in 
any but the most general and summmy way. The excess of village watchmen 
in tho Bardwan Division is due to the establisliment, probably last century of a 
frontier force to resist tho incursion of tho Cliutia Nagpur and Santali hill men.* 
They wero maintained by tho grant of numerous petty rent-free holdings and 
being of prolific Dravidinn blood, they have grown into a numerous population. 
Now-a-days they arc Ghatwals or guardians of the passes only in name and are in' 
fact, mostly agriculturists pure and simple. Herdsmen vary in number accord- 
ing to the pastoral capabilities of tho areas, in which they are found. They are 1 
numerous in Chutia Nagpur and in tho Bhagalpur Division, which includes the : 
Santal Parganas and tho great grazing ground of Western Pumea. Even when 1 
augmented by cow-keepers and milk-sellers, they are very few in the river dis-' 
tricts of Eastern Bengal. The great majority of cattle-owners in this region are ; 
Musalmans, who describe themselves as cultivators. In Hindu divisions their 
number is increased by even purely agricultural Goalas returning their heredi-’ 
tary employment. Barbers are fairly evenly distributed, but are most numerous 
amongst tho thoroughly Hindu society of Orissa. The influence of caste function- 
similarly exaggerates the number returned as deriving a livelihood from all' 
Hindu employments in Orissa,. such os Dhopas or washermen, Kansaris or brass- 
workers, Kumhars or potters, and especially Brahmans or priests. Fishermen 
are a numerous body in every Division of Bengal Proper and in Orissa, being 
very few m Bihar and Chutia Nagpur. Their number is increased in Bha°ulpur 
by the inclusion in that area of the district of Malda and the Bengali °tlidnds 
of Eastern Pumea, both of which are intersected or bounded by large streams'' 
Grain dealers ore about half per cent, of the population in Bengal and Bihar • 
quarter in Orissa, and one-sixth in Chutia Nagpur. Toddy-drawers are numerous 
only in tlm Patna Division, particularly to the south of the Ganges, in Gaya and 
Patna districts. Grocers bear an appreciable proportion to population only in' 
the Divisions which have many towns, the Presidency, Bardwan, and Patna 
Oilpressers are very evenly distributed, except in Eastern Bengal, where thefo 
fewness, especially m Chittagong Division, must be connected with the compara- 
tave absence of Hindu Tehs. Coal-miners are found only in the three districts 
of Bardwan, Manbhum and Hazaribagh, in all of which their number is probably 
reduced by their return under the group of general.Iabourers. The special clas- 
of builders, masons and thatchers is a small one, except in Calcutta and its suburb, ' 
o. west and east of the Hugh. -. Except in the. same neighbourhood; cotf>u 
spinning is now-a-days to a large extent a. women’s employment, carried oi in 
then* own houses. Such is particularly the case in the Chittagong Diviion,. 
where the wives of the peasantry spin the. cotton grown in the Eastemhills. 
r? le cotton-weavers are comparatively numerous- in Orissa and Chutia Nfgpur, 
where there is still a large demand for home-spun cloth. The Tanti casta how- 
ever, is numerous in both areas and in parts of the Bardwan Division, and-we . 
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should probably make allowance for hereditary function. Gunny-makers are 
found principally in the mills round Calcutta ana Howrah, and in parts of /the 
Rajshahi and Dacca- Divisions. The number of tailors varies in proportionVto 
urban population. Gold and silver- workers are evenly distributed, except in 
Chutia Nagpur and the Bhagalpur Division, where the Santal Parganas reduce 
the average. The number of blacksmiths in ‘Chutia Nagpur is explained by the 
fact that their occupation is regarded as a respectable one by the aboriginal , 
tribes. The production and preparation of iron is of old date in their hills, and, 
though now less extensive than before the introduction of European manufacture, 
the hereditary smith-class is a comparatively large one. Carpenters, like potters,' 
are most numerous where Hindus predominate. Similarly mat and basket- 
making is principally found where the Dom caste forms an appreciable section 
of the people. Like toddy-drawing, saltpetre-making is practically confined to 
the Patna Division, but is a distinctive occupation , in the districts north of the 
Ganges, particularly Saran and Muzaffaipur. Workers and dealers in leather 
are evenly distributed, except in the Rajshahi, Chittagong,, and Orissa Divisions. 
In the last Division low-castes, who have no hesitation in adopting an employ- 
ment abhorrent to most Hindus, are so numerous, that a special group of 
leather-dressers hardly exists. The proportionate excess of money-lenders in 
Dacca Division is due to the large number of ordinary traders, who returned 
themselves as Mah&jans , which, though the technical vernacular term for money- 
lenders, is used in Eastern Bengal for a largish merchant. Ear from indicating- 
that this area is a favourite field for the lender of money, the high proportion 
only marks the existence of a comparative large body of commercial' men with 
more than petty dealings. General merchants and their clerks are most numerous 
in the metropolitan area, both in the Presidency and Bardwan Divisions. The 
large number of shopkeepers in the Dacca Division is consonant with its pro- 
sperity, but I am unable to explain the high proportion in Bhagalpur. The 
very small number of cartmen in Eastern Bengal is very marked. Palki-bearers 
are most numerous in Western Bengal, particularly in the vicinity of Calcutta.' 
Boatmen are very numerous in the Dacca, Presidency and Chittagong Divisions, 
as their extensive river systems would suggest, but in Chutia Nagpur are less 
than one individual in ten thousand of the population. The large proportion of 
persons returned as priests in the Muhammadan country of Eastern Bengal and 
their paucity in Rajshahi Division, where that religion also predominates, is not at 
first. easily explicable. The religious revival amongst Musahnans in both the Dacca 
and Chittagong Divisions adds greatly to the number -of persons, whose chief 
employment is the propagation of the doctrines of Islam. Eastern Bengal also 
contains a disproportionately high percentage of true Hindu priests or Baraa 
Brahmans, ministering to the great tribes of Ghandals and -Pods, who form 
the mass of the Hindu population. The number of teachers of education in- 
Orissa is large, for in no part of the province is the petty indigenous school- 
master more common. The Bardwan and Presidency Divisions and the Dacca 
district are the homes of the clerkly order and the physician caste, and the 
occupation statistics illustrate the fact. Rice-pounding, being an employment 
that needs no training, is simply a branch of day-labour, and the number of 
persons deriving a livelihood from it have been as often as not returned as 
general labourers. Landless day-labourers are threefold as numerous in Bihar- 
and Chutia . Nagpur as in Bengal: Proper. The higher proportions in the 
Presidency and Bardwan Divisions is entirely due to the immigration into them 1 
of persons of this class from the other sub-provinces. There, is less mendi- 
cancy in the Dacca Division than in any other part of Bengal Proper,' and most 
in Chittagong, the latter fact being unexplained; The low- proportions of 
beggars- in Bihar, and especially in Bhagalpur Division, like the high average 
of money-lehders in Dacca Division, indicate facts, the reverse of those they at 
“rst sight s4em to suggest. Bihar is far the least wealthy part of the Lower ' 
provinces, ahd because of its very poverty offers little ; inducement to the poor to 
*>ek a subsistence from the charity of fellow- villagers, who can barely and 
s «ntily feed themselves. > 

\ 390. It thus appears' that, although the statistics of occupation obtained at 
A the last census are of a very general character, and 

op THE 8TiTI8n ° 8 subject to many drawbacks, they portray ■ the 

\ means of subsistence of the people with more than 

approximate^ truth. A- census : of employments has never, even .under- the most 
f avourable circumstances, yielded in Europe anything more definite than a broad 
view; of \ their distribution and the round numbers .of those, who .either, actually 
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follow or nf e maintained by them. I ain informed that, in connection with his 
policy of State Socialism, Prince Bismarck attempted an elaborate industrial' 
census of the German Empiro, which cost nearly a million of marks or about 
one liuiidred thousand pounds sterling, with the result that only approximate 
statistics were obtained. Wo have done much the same in Bengal. Our figures 
may bo less accurate, but tho foregoing paragraphs prove that, looked at in 
the light of local experience and knowledge, they afford as reliable a guide 
;to tho means of livelihood of tho people as with our rude agency we have any 
right to expect. For most governmental purposes they maybe regarded as 
trustworthy. This is the first time that so much can be said in their favour. 

391. There is one topic connected with occupations, in regard to which 

it at first seems difficult to pretend to anything but 
?«n 0MDM ’ ED WITn defeat. Such, as will afterwards appear, is not, 

1 t ■«* however, entirely tho case. It was hoped that it - 

might bo possiblo to ascertain the total number of persons subsisting by each 
occupation, who supplement their principal means of livelihood by profits derived 
from some interest in land. 1 believe that the facts were fairly well returned 
in tho schedules, but the compiling clerks and even those, who supervised them, 
slued at tho very great addition to their work necessitated by the distinction of 
those, who subsisted by an occupation, from those, who derived a portion of their 
means of livelihood from rent or the produce of a farm. They were already 
uselessly handicapped by having to divide the former into three age groups for 
each sex, and thoy indirectly declined in many districts to practically double 
their already arduous task. After a careful examination of the statistics sent 
up from district offices, it was found that for the majority of them the return 
of persons, who subvented other occupations by some agricultural vocation, was 
manifestly far too small. For instance, in the Jessor district only some 20,000 
such persons were returned. Still it was possible to accept the figures of twenty- 
one districts, which fortunately were so well distributed over the province, 
as to render the averages derived from them fairly typical of the whole. In 
other Words, though wo hove failed to obtain tho actual totals, the statistics 
arrived at are reliably proportionate. These districts are Bardwan, Bankura, 
Birbhum, Midnapur, Howrah, 24-Parganos, Murshidabad, Rajshahi, Rangpur, 
Dacca, Bakharganj, Nonkliali, Tippera, Saran, Muzaffarpur, Santal Parganas, 
Cuttack, Puri, Hazaribagh, Lohardaga, and Manbhum. The only area not well 
represented is South Bihar. Tho results fonn Imperial Table XVII — C, in which 
the following points deserve notice. It appears that of village watchmen one- 
third are also tenants. Tho same proportion of betel and areca-nut growers and 
sellers also hold this position. Nearly half the thikadars or lessees of villages 
in Bihar are tenants. Such is the case also with fruit-growers. One-fifth of the 
managers of landed estates are also landlords themselves or tenants, and a 
larger proportion of their clerks and servants are similarly circumstanced. 
More than a third of the oil-pressers, blacksmiths, barbers, potters, washermen 
and leather-dressers are tenants, and probably this proportion represents the 
number of persons, who are Telis, Kamars, Napits, Kumhars, Dhopas or Chamars 
by caste, but cultivators by actual employment. Similarly one-fifth part of the 
cowherds and one-sixth of the carpenters, fishermen, and boatmen are really 
the agricultural sections of the Goala, Barhi and fishing or boating castes. As 
suggested in a preceding paragraph, silkworm-rearers are really cultivators, 
their special product being the mulberry. It appears from Table XVII — C that 
of 48,143 persons of this employment in the districts above named, 24,694 
are tenants. Only one-seventh part of the basket and mat makers are tenants, 
the great majority of the Dom caste, which is thus employed, being landless. 
Half the merchants and one-third of the shop-keepers have some interest in land, 
generally as intermediate tenants. Amongst the professions the landed interest 
is most largely represented by priests. Out of 348,665 persons returned as 
claiming maintenance from sacerdotal functions, as many as 112,262 combine 
them with an agricultural pursuit, 10,005 being either landlords or holders 
of rent-free tenures. Only 10 per cent, of school-teachers, pleaders, and other, 
lawyers have any connection with the land, one-sixth, of the clerical class, but 
one-fourth part of medical practitioners. Of 3f millions of persons who returned 
labour as their means of subsistence, over six hundred thousand are also petty 
tenants. Had the figures of all districts been successfully compiled, it is very 
doubtful that anything more valuable or: trustworthy could be -deduced from 
them. From all we know of the circumstances of native society, it may be 
said that the foregoing averages very nearly represent the truth. 
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392. The marginal table gives details of the 

j - 7 " .1. • i • ' . Y , _ 


Occupations. 


Maxes. 


! 


§ 

*» 

fl 


A. — Administration — 

Cltril officers 

Educational officials ... 
Clerical establishments ... 
Constables, messengers! eta. 
Telegraph officials 
Municipal officials, etc, ... 
Postal officials 

B. — Military service — 

Ilon-commisstoned officers 

and Privates 

Army officers ... 

0. — Commerce — 

General merchants 
Merchants’ clerks 

Brokers 

Bankers 

Contractors ( unspecified ) 
Bank clerks, &e, ... ... 

Contractors for labour ... 

D. — Manufacture and con- 

struction — 

Tea-planters, Ac. ... ... 
Indigo.planters, Ac. ... 
Jute manufacturers , Ac. 

Mechanics 

Paper-makers, Ac.- 

Shipwrights 

Carriage makers ... ... 

Carpenters, Ac. • IS 
Book-binders, Ac. ... 

Gun-makers, Ac. ••• 

Sail-makers ... 

Cotton tnanufaolurers ... 
Silk manufacturers ... 

E. — Trade — 

Tailors and milliners , etc. 

Coal dealers, Ao. 

Jute dealers, Ac. 

F. — Railway service— 

Guards 

Plate-layers ... . 

Jtallscay mechanics ... 

Station-masters 

Engineers • tl» ••• 

dCT"1cS f ArCm #«. ••• 

Managers, &c» ••• m 

^iiclitotfSj ih mi 

Q.— Marine service— 

Ships’ officers and sailors 
Bock and harbour • . , >. 

JPtlOtS too ... «». III 

Ship ownew, <£c. 

H. — Religion — 

Clergymen and priests ... 
Znmatcs of monasteries 

and convents 

Catechists 

I — Law— 

Barristers ... ... 

* Solicitors 

K. -— Medicine— 

Medical practitioners *... 
Compounders and nurses 

Mldurtres 

Chemists ... ... ... 

L. — Engineering— 

Engineers ... ... 

Draughtsmen ... ... 

M. — Property— 

Znrrttnl capital M 

Zand oirn'rs 

Managers of landed estates' 

Miscellaneous — 

Pensioners ... .. 

T iwloor servants ... « 

General elerhs 

Hotel-keepers ... 

Press proprietors 

Meteorologists, botanists, 

nr 

Photographers „. 

Authors ... 

.In nd-mn.fr r. „ 

Mendicancy 

U»«! 

Vrspet.if,e<3 _ _ 


217 

47 

79 

34 

26 

16 

11 


8.298 

123 


233 

115 

78 

3i 

19 

16 

9 


211 

169 

81 

50 

17 

12 

10 

14 

10 

9 

11 

10 

1 


42 

27 

8 


181 

60 

58 

Si 

29 

30 
15 

• 11 


471 

31 

17 

10 


106 

4 

2 


20 

21 


74 

33 


It 


297 

23 


20 

14 

13 


C7 

3 
45 
to 
18 

11 

10 

10 

4 

*58 

£3 


12 

4 

5 
1 
1 


40 

11 


13 

2 

1 

1 

“s 

3 


15 

1 


1 

2 

C 

7 

16 


Temaees. 


a- 


C 

■ § 

•3 

■£ - 
% 

&. 

o 

P 



36 

101 

22 


3S 


e 


0 


10 

... 

s 


ISO 

... 

B3 

3 

98 

1 

26 

... 

28 

«ri 

4 


6 

... 

2 

• M 

6 


37 

1 

62 


13 


12 


3 


8 

... 

6 

... 

~3 

• •• 

4 


... 


1 


3 

12 

13 


11 


9 


46 


28 


18 


16 


20 


10 


2 

... 

4 


36 

p .. 

10 


10 


2 

61 

90 

41 

26 

6 

10 

;;; 

22 
i 16 


46 

6 

4 

10 

1 

... 

1 


100 

... 

6 

12 

SO 

1 

13 


6 

9 

41 

BC 

3 


11 

0 

11 

... 

7 


6 

#rr 

6 


3 

• »* 

9 

f r- 

■ 7 

3 

36 

7 

70 


“•v*. ujuuunuu uivid iruau Inn [ ' J my- 

peans, bom in the United Kingdom.' 
The small number of male depend- 
ants is due to the fact that the great 
majority of - the children of British 
parents have been bom in this 
country, -whilst the number of female 
dependants is comparatively large, 
because British-bom women are' 
rarely actively- engaged in any 
employment and subsist on the 
earnings, of their male relatives. 
They are for the most part women 
of over fifteen years of age. The 
age distribution of both sexes is as 
follows:— 


Makes. 

0—4 years 

6— '14 ,, ... 

16 years and over 


Workers. Depend- 
ants. 


7,169 


.86 

90 

42 


Tottd 7,161 218 


Females; 


0—4 years ... 
6—14 ,, ... 

16 years and over 


• M 

• •4 
IH 


66 

121 ' 

276 1,367" ’ 


III 


Tatal ... 276 1,543 


Next to the military class ships 7 
officers and sailors form the largest 
group and have proportionately ,the 
smallest number of dependants. 
Engineers, mostly mechanical* take 
the third place in numbers, but 
the first in the proportion of depen- 
dants. General merchants, civil 
officers, tea-planters, railway guards, 
indigo-planters, and clergymen 
follow in this order, and all exceed 
one hundred working males. In 
connection with religion . females, 

’ working and dependant, including 
nuns and zandnd teachers, are mark- 
: edly more numerous than males, 
similarly employed. It is - raff or-. 
' tunate that so many persons failed 
to specify their occupations/ or 
gave indefinite descriptions of them; 
The difficulty is the reverse of that 
met with in vernacular schedules,' 
viz., the diffuseness of detail in this 
respect. It was common to find 
a petfy native trader return- 
ing himself as dealer in a’ dozen 
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Statement of Expenditure on account of the Census of 1891 in the Lower 

Prouinces of Bengal. 


MurS itead. 


Sub-head. 


1600-01. 


1S01-02. 


16024)3. 


Total. 


r- 1 
CO 
u 
o 

DC 
< 

X 

o 


i 

<d 

EZ 

uir . 

Iz y 


z a 

» ■ 

id 


§< 


<z 

-|Z 

II 


1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


8 

9 

10 


11 


IS 


13 

14 


IB 

16 


17 


18 

19 

SO 


21 


District Office establishments 

S 

Contingent charges of establishment 

Souse-numbering 

Lights, ink, «Cc. 

Remuneration of Census officers ... 
Speetal travelling alioteanees 


Freight of schedules, Ac., from' stations 
and landing places 


TOTAL, (.-DISTRICT CHARGES 


Paper for schedules, Ac., at Press 

Printing andlbinding 

Despatching from Press ... , 


TOTAL, II.— PAPER AND PRINTING, A 


Total Enumeration 


Office rent ••• ••• 

Office furniture and repairs, Ac. 
Record establishment 


Correspondence and Accounts establish- 
ment 


menial establishment 


Working staff, including superinten- 
dence 


Warlcing staff, clerks specialty enter- 
tained 


Travelling allowances 

Freight of schedules , Ac., to office .. 
Petty stationery and contingencies 


TOTAL, III.— TABULATION OFFICE 


Paper for sheets, registers, and tables, at 
1’rcss 


Printing of forms, taMes and reports .„ 
Freight of sheets, Ac., to office 


TOTAL, IV.— PAPER AND PRINTING, B 


Total Compilation 


Bs. a. f. 


1,4S4 2 

4,877 4 

- 442 15 
108 4 

2,700 3 

1,097 2 


2,756 2 4 


13,466 3 4 


35,049 IS 0 
14,504 5 11 

5,018 14 1 


EE, 693 0 O 


69.0S9 3 4 


133 10 
5,490 14 
45 0 


743 13 0 


2,201 0 9 


Bs. A. F. 


133 5 11 
413 2 3 


803 4 4 
1,460 10 4 


412 9 6 


3,268 O 4 


Bs. A. F. 
33 1 0 


33 I 0 


5,238 O 4 


5,010 4 3 

5,303 15 4 

21,693 13 S 


8,250 0 0 

8,112 2 11 


S3 1 O 


Its. A. F. 


1,650 9 7 
5,320 6 10 
442 IB 4 
10S 4 6 
5,508 7 9 
2,557 IS 10 


3,168 11 10 


16,757 4 8 


55/749 IS O 
14,501 B 11 
Bfl4 8 14 1 


55,693 0 0 


7SJ3B0 4 8 


1,250 0 0 

134 0 0 


4,71,811 3 5 

2,515 5 3 


3,758 14 C 

1,0SS 5 S 

7,078 1 0 


161 14 6 

18,508 12 10 
1,326 13 10 


S3S 7 C 
0 4 3 

27 15 C 


7,001 14 7 
8,799 13 4 
21/172 13 8 


8,280 O O 
8,274 1 B 


4 #0,320 O 3 
3#43 3 1 


4,641 3 O 
1/007 9 6 
D/397 10 3 


9,304 15 I 6,32,065 I 0 


10,875 2 5 

1,203 13 8 

C37 3 3 


21,770 3 4 


31,081 2 B 


7,907 6 6 

1,233 6 8 

5,715 12 11 


14,875 10 3 


21,757 4 5 


15,000 0 0* 


6,63,727 6 0 


f 27,782 9 1 
| 17fiir, 4 4 
L C/353 O 2 


16,000 0 0 


5 A3, 340 11 9 


36, 757 4 3 


61,651 13 7 


6,75/370 S 7 


• This anoant is tpproxlcsie. 
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Statement of Expenditure on account of the Census of 1891 in the Lower 

Provinces of Bengal— concluded. 


3IAIX HEAD. 

SCIMIEAD. 

ISM-PI. 

MM 

1932-9J 

1.,. 


Total. 





Ks. i 

1. 

P. 

■Re. 

A. 

P. 

Jl<. 

A. 

To 

It*. A. r.- 


5 f 

24 

Frorlnctnt Superintendent's deputation 






0 

2,112 



4,3/2 O 0 


£ 


allowance 

...... 



2,509 

0 

0 

0 

Ill 


Z1A 

Deputation alloteauee ‘of Deputy Super - 




cco 

13 





CCO J3 *» 

o 



Intendent ... 




0 

fW „, 



z 

111 

3°.! 

SB 

Pay of substitute of Superintendent ... 

4.400 

0 

0 

4, ‘00 

0 

0 

4,315 

6 

2 

13, Bin C 2 

Q 

z 

>• l 

S6 

Travelling allowance of Superintendent... 

1,013 

c 

0 

2,610 

8 

c 

493 

0 

0 

C^JCO 14 e 

III 














1- 













' 

z 



TOTAL, V. — SUPERINTENDENT'S PERSONAL 











E. 



CHARGES 

0,340 

0 

0 

10,400 

0 

3 

0,053 

0 

2 


ur 



v 











a 














3 














tpl 














1 

O 

Is 

zu. 

go. 

27 

2S 

Superintendent’s office establishment 

Travelling allowances for Superlnten- 

760 

4 

s 

2,413 

C 

6 

1,4‘S 

11 

o 

4,0)5 C 3 

£ 

dent's office establishment 

CIS 

4 

11 




37 

e 

0 

CBS 13 11 

< 

Sg 

29 

Contingencies for Superintendent’s office 










4/M IB 3 

a 


establishment ... ... ... ... ... 

1,078 

8 

B 

2,370 

13 

19 

659 

fl 

11 


is 

30 

Rent of Superintendent’s office ... 

M.W. 



4,027 

IS 

1. 




4/131 IB 1 




TOTAL, VI.— SUPERINTENDENT'S ESTAB- 














LI8HMENT 

2,403 

1 

s 

R042 

3 

7 

2.382 

12 

1 

13,838 1 6 




Total Supcrlntendeneer ... 

Sfill 

B 

B 

10/133 

D 

10 

0,J36 

2 

5 

37/170 3 10 




GRAND TOTAL. ... 

1,08,831 13 

e 

5,70,321 

6 

II 

46,126 

7 

8 

7,25,399 II I 


Statement showing recoveries to the credit of the Census Department 


Varticdum. 

Amount, 

VAr.nciT.u-J. 

AkkukL 


Ks. l. P. 


ju. a. r. 

4 .—Postage and Telegram charges 

B. — Provincial share of the pay of permanent offl- 

2,774 11 3 

E,-~Cash rerorery of amounts widi$burscd or 
refunded n , ... 

CS3 5 9 

cers of Government 

7.S04 10 E 

JF .— Stationery articles refunded tn the Superin- 
tendent of Stationery tu District Officers, the 
total charge hating already been included 

425 C 9 

C.—Sale of furniture, temporary buildings, and 


in accounts ’ ... 

waste paper 

3,463 5 0 



D.— Municipal contribution 4 ... 

9,600 14 3 

TOTAL :.. 

24,651 0.2 


E, D'E k others— -Beg. Ho. 5878J— 900— 10-4-93. 



























